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Designed  to  provide  basic,  information  on  the  linkages 
Achieved  under  the  Youth  Em^l^yment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act 
(7EDPA) ,  this  report  focuses  on  education/Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA)  linkages,  the  vocational  education/CETA 
connection,  and  the  role  of  postsecondary  institutions  (particularly 
^minority  cpylleges^  in  achieving  such  linkages.  The  first  section  of 
this  volume  consists  '-of  a  coapilation  of  reports  on  vocational 
.  education /CETA  coordination^  Covered  in  these  reports  are  a  . 
historical  perspective  of  coordination,  the  educator »s  side  of 
coordination^  coordinative  mechanisms*,  and  improvement  cf  existing 
coordination  efforts,  case  studies  of  111  programs  involving 
cooperative  ef  forts  between  vocational  education  "and  CE3A,  litle  IV, 
and  other  employment  and  training  programs  are  appended  to  the 
compilation*  Discussed  in  the  remaining  seAions  of  the  volume  are 
.Che .  status  of  coordination  efforts  between  CETJt  and'  vocational 
education,  .CETA  .linkages  with  postsecondary  vocational  education, 
postsecondary -responses  to, unemployed  youth/  and  prime  sponsor 
utilization  of  colleges  and  universities  in  implementing  eETA  y»uth 
prograas'.  (The  firsts  volume  of  this  report  and  a  related  report  on 
work,  education  councils  ire  available ,  separately— see  ncte. )  (HN) 
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OVERVIEW 

v     -  '  ■  g  . 

Over  the  last  fifteen  ^ears,  federal  involvement  in*  Education  and 
employment  arTd  training  has  expanded  dramatical  lyl  Two  of  the  major  aims 
of  this  involvement  ha^e  been  to  provide  compensatory  and  remedial  assis- 
tance to  youth  most  in^need  and  to  increase  coordination  between  schools 
and  labor, market  institutions.  The  education  and  employment  arid  training 
systems  began  with  distinctly  diverse  objectiy^s--one" educational  and  the 
other  economic;  diverse  funding  ,and  power  bases—one  state  and  local  and 
the  other  federal;' and  different  target  populations—one  to  serve  all  young 
people  and  the  other  concentrated  on  those  .with  special  problems.'  Over 
tirnS,  however,  the,  two  systems  have  increasingly  focused  on  common  con- 
cerns. With  the  impetus  of 'legislation,  programmatic  necessity  and  common* 
sense,  they  have  begun  to 'develop  mutually  supportve  ititerprogram  Ttfnkages. 

The  commonality  of  concerns  is  most  vividly  expressed-  in  the  Youth 
Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  which* approaches  youths1 
preparation  for  and  entry  into  the  world  of  work  from  both  the  economic  and 
.  educational  perspective.  YEDPA  was-  passed  as  part  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration's economic  stimulus  package  and  its  immediate  objective  was  to 
reduce  the  intolerably  high  lvels  of  teenage  unemployment,  particularly 
among  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth.  In  addition,  however,  it  also 
sought  to  stimulate. systemic  change  in  the  relationship  between . educational 
and  labor  market  institutions.  ^  % 

*  the  provision  most  directly  aimed  at  brin^q  about  this  change  was 
the  requirement  that  at  least  ,22  percent  of  .thev  Youth  Employment  etnd 
Training  Programs  ~(YETP)  funds  provided  to  state  ancNlocal  prime  sponsors 
be.  spent  on  in-^school  programs  under  agreements  between  the  prime  sponsors 
Sind  local  education  agencies.  The  Act  required  that  all  in-school  wtfrk 
experience  must  combine  work  with  career  counseling,  Accttpational  in- 
formation, placement  assistance  and  special  efforts  to  overcome  sex 
stereotyping.  For  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  jobs,  it  mandated 
.efforts  to  arrange  academic  credit  for  work  experience.  -YEDPA  also 
broadened  the  role  of  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee  (NOICC),  originally  created  under*  the  1976  Amendments  to  th£ 
Vocational  Education  Act,  by  including  a  mandate  thai  in  the  development  of 
an  occupational  information  system  particular  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  needs  of  economically  disadvantaged  youth.'  These  mandates  were 
reinforced  by  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act  of  1978  which  provided 
formula  money  to  states  for  expanded  occupational  information  and 
career-related  instruction.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amejraments  pf  1978  provided  for  in-school  youth  employment  program?  1  inked 
to' education.  In  reauthorizing  CETA  in  1978,  coordination  was  required 
pth  activities  under  the  Career  Education  \Incentive  Act.  The  CETA 
>et~aside  for  supplemental  vocational  .education  programs  was  increased  from 
5  percent  to  6  percent  of  CETA  Title  II  resources.  A  new  set-aside  of  1 
percent  of  Title  II  funds  was  provided  to  States  specifically  for 
facilitating  CETA-education /coordination.  *  . 

These  strong  mandates  for  cooperation  between  the  education  and  CETA 
systems  in  carrying  out  the  job  creation  and  employabil ity  development 
objective^  of  YEDPA  have  challertg^d  both  the  employment  and  training  and 
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education  ( sectors  to  join  fdrces  in  a  united  assult  on  the  problems  of 
youth  employment  and  youth  preparation  for  employment.  ,  ' 

The  Departments  *of  Labor  and  Education  (previously  the  Office  of 
Education  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare)'  have  utilized 
all  available  mechanisms  to  influence  the  education  and  employment -and 
training  systems  to  achieve  these  important  objectives.  The  goals  have 
been  given  priority  in  ,the  design  and  implementation  of  new  programs  as 
well  .as  the  reorientation  of  existing  ones-.  '"A  range  of  joint  technical 
assistance  activities  were  undertaken.  .Discretionary  resources  were, used 
to  provide  incentives  for  cooperation  at  the  state  and  local  levels  between 
the  education  and  employment  and  training  systems.  A  vast  array  of 
research,  evaluation  and  demonstration  activities  were  initiated  to- learn 
more  about  education  and  work  problems-*  and  programs.  Final  ly,  the 
education  and  manpower  communities  worked  hand-in-hand  in  the  development 
of  youth  policies  for  th$  1980s / under*  the  aegis  of  {he  Vice  President's 
Task  Force  on  Youth  Employments  '  •  » 

1.     Program  Design  and  implementation  ■  * 

From^the  initial  planning  state  of  YEDPA  irtrolementation,  the  De- 
partment of  Cabor  worked  clpsely  with  the  *  Department  of  Education  and 
national  educational  assocjfitions  .in  formulating  pol\idbfor  the  various 
educaf ion-related  provisions  in  ^the  Act.  Correspondingly,  there  was 
extensive  interagency  consultation  in  developing  regulations  for  the  Career 
'  Education  Incentive  Act  and  the  youth  emplc^rfient  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  *  ; 

The  regulations  governing  the  Youth  .Employment  and  Training  Programs 
under  YEDPA  were  designed  to  allow  for ' maximum  local  flexibility  while 
ensuring  that  the  mandates  for  integration *of  work  and  education  objectives 

"were  achieved.  The  regulations  "  regarding  GETA/LEA  agreements  outlined 
broad  parameters  for  these  agreements  but  1  eft.' the  "form  and  substance  to 
the  process  .of  negotiation  at  the  local  level  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
wide  variance  in  ,local  conditions.  To  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  %2 
percent  set-aside  to  promote  linkages  primarily  with  pabjic  secondary 
schools,  the  definition  of  an  LEA  for  purposes  of  YEJP  was  narrowed  to 

-  focus  on  public  schools,  with  the  expectation  that  colleges  and  junior 
col-leges  could  be  funded  "fyith  resources  above  the  22  percent  level.  In  an 
attempt  to  improve  the1  quality  of  programs  for  in-school  youth  under  the 
Ylwth  ^Employment  and'  Training  Programs,  the  regulations  required  that 
in^school  programs  provide  career  employment  experiences  which  were  defjned 
as,  a  combination*  .of  .wel  1  supe>^vised  employment,  counseling,  guidance,  and' 
p^^ement  assistance.  Requirements  for  the  provision  of %  academic  credit 
were  stressed  with  a  clear  delineation  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
tfte  educational  s'ystem  in*  awarding  credit  for  specific  programs. 

*  *  l 

The  regulations_jEor_ib^ JSummer  Youth  Employment  Program  (SYEP) 
"published  4in  1978  attempted  to  link  summer  youth  programs  with  irP-school 
efforts, §  and  also  stressed  educational^  enrichments  and  career  counseling, 
likewise,  there  was  an  encouragement  "to  arrange. academic* credit  for  wo&k 
experience.  '  7      *  2 
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f  P^Tic/es  regarding  Job  Corps  operations  also  placed  greater  emphasis 
on  eduWtion  aspects  of  Job  Corps  programming.  A  new  Advanced  Career' 
Training  program  where  Corpsmembers  wpuld  be  trained  inr  residence  at 
colleges  or  junior  colleges  was  added  to  Job  Corps  to  provide  for  1,500  of 
the  22.,000  new  slots  created  ^fn -the  doubling  of  this  <prajram.  Job  Carps 
reading  and  mathematics  curricula  were  revamped  and  greater  attentidn-V/as 
focused  on  innovative* educational  approaches-:  In  addition*  J qb  .Corps  began 
'using  vocational  education  facilities  as  part. of  Its  expansion  efforts,  and 
brought  on  vocational  education  personnel  to  .aid  in  curricula  improvement. 

Final iy%  the  Departments  cooperated  exten\^fy  in  the  staffing  and 
development  of  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee, -expanding  its  mission  as  rapidly  as  possible  .in  order  to  assure 
meaningful  coordination.  %  *  , 

2.     Technical  Assistance  and  Support  — 

Both  Departments  sought  and  enlisted  the  active  support  and  involver 
ment'ctf  fcyblic  and  private  agencies "and  organizations  representing  the  many 
diverse  interests  concerned  with*  the.  CETA-education  linkage  to  promote 
better  working  relationships  and  to  help  clarify  an'd  propose  solutions  ta 
'the  issues  confronted  in  bringing'  the  systems  closer  together^Theje 
actions  were  aimetf  at  influencing  key 'decisionmakers  within  eacp  of  the 
systems  at  the  national,  state  and,  most  importaritly,  local  levels.  As 
part*of  this  networking  activity,  the  Departments  individually  and  jointly 
supported  and  participated  in  conferences,  workshops  and  policy  forums  held 
throughout  the  nation  sponsored  by  a  wi%de  variety  of  national,  state,  and* 
local  groups.  In  addition,  the  two  Departments  co-sponsored  a  series  of 
conference?  on  CETA/LEA  relationships  at  th.e  outset^of  YEDPA. '  The  Office 
of  Career  Education  conducted  a  series  of  ;tei>  regional  meetings  cb- 
sponsored  by  DOL's  Office  of  Youth  Programs  at' which  nuts  and  bolts  issues 
of  joint  programming  were  discussed*  Irv  addition,  a  series  of  mini- 
conferences  brought  CETA  and  career  educators  together  in' workshop  settings 
to  work  out  specific  problems  related'  to  , CETA-education  collaboration. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  with  substantial  input  from  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  published  a  series  "of  technical  assistance  guides  .for  prime 
sponsors  on^  education- related-  issues.  These  included  guides'  on;  the 
awarding  of  academic  credit  jn  YEDPA  programs;,  considerations  regarding  the* 
development  of  CETA/LEA  agreements  under  YETP;  career  information  delivery 
systems;  and  'the  possibilities  *  of  work-education  councils/  "Throiigh 
educational  groups  such  as  the  National  Association'  of  State  Poards  of 
Education,  the  American  Vocational  Association, ;the.  Council  of  Great  City 
Schools,  the  National  Governors1  Association,  and  a  number  of  public  < 
interest  groups  and  national  .associations  .representing  community  bas'ed 
organizations,  the  Department  of  Labor  "  helped  .facilitate  CETA-erfucation 
collaboration  .by  identifying  model  programs-  including  thqse  demQnstrating 
effective  CETA-education  collaboration.  Summary  descriptions  of  thfe^e 
modkl  programs  were  distributed  to  prime  sponsors,on  a  regular  basis  with 
the  intent  of  fostering  replication  of  exemplary  models.  The' Bureau  of 
Occupational  and 'Adult  Education  in  th^U.S.  Office  of  Education  (BOAE/OE) 
funded  a  project  to  identify  exahplary  CETA/vocational  education  programs 
currently  operating  in  the  field;and  document  what  made  them  exemplary  in  a 
series  of  case  studies  and  a  state-of-the-art  paper.    A  consortium  of  state 
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public  interact  groups  vas  funded  by  the  Office  of  Youth  Programs  to 
provide  comprehensive  technical  assistance  at  the*  state  level  primarily  to 
improve  education  and  laior  linkage*. 

3.  'Collaboration  Incentives  * 


In*  areas  where  legislative  mandates  overlapped  or  were  complementary, 
the  Qepartments  of  labor  and  Education  mounted  a  series  of  discretionary 
9  incentive  programs*  The  major  purpose  of  these  programs  was  to  dftaw'the 
CETA  and  educational  systems  together*  through  the  creative  coupling  of 
extra  federal  funding  and  singular  efforts*  An  important  secondary  aim  was. 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  cooperation  and 
innovation  and  to  document  identified  collaborative  models  which  could 
maximize  the  utilization  of  available  resources  at  the. state  and  local 
levels*  / 
>  • 

The  largest  kand  most  broad  ranging  effort  was  the  Exemplary  In-School 
Grant   Program   Demonstratipn    project.     This  was   administered  with  the 
assistance  -of  Yputhwork,  Inc.,  a  new  intermediary  organization*created  by- 
the  joint  efforts'1  of  five  private  foundations  to  marshall  the  combined 
H  education  and  labor  expertise  and  perspectives  necessary  to  mount  'such  a. 
collaborative  effort.    Under  the  Exemplary  In*-School  Program,  projects  were 
developed  in  the  areas  of  (1)  counseling,  guidance  and  job-seeking  skills, 
(2)   the  awarding   of  academic  credit,  £3)   improved  private  sector  in- 
volvement, (4)  youth  operated  projects,  (5)  projects  for  high  risk  youth, 
and  (6)  activities  for  handicapped  youth.    Department  of  Education  funds 
.   supplemented  those  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  •  ' 
*      *  -  / 

The    CETA    and    Vocational    Education .  Incentive    Prjogram    aimeci  at 
demonstrating  models  of  linkage  between  vocational  education  and  CETA  youth 
programs  at  both  the  state  and  local   levels.    Jhis  effort  represented 
several  million  do!  lars  in  jointly  funded  linkage  projects,  with  subsequent 
\  anpRasTs  off  replica tidnT^      ^"  .  •  « 

•  . The.  Departments  have  also  worked  togetrfbr  *  to  try  to  improve  co- 
ordination between '  CETA  and  programs  in  post-secondary  education  in- 
stitutions through  a  number  of  incentive  and  demonstration  projects 
,  totalling  approximately  $3  million.  The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Post- Secondary  Education  (FIPSE),  utilizing  Labor  Department  resources, 
managed  a  national  competition  to  fund  and  evaluate  program  models  would 
provide  a  broader  spectrum  of  educational  and  training  services  at  the 
post-secondary  level  for  CETA  qualified  youth.  The  Bureau  of  Occupational 
and  Adult  Education,  with  $1  million  .  funding  by  the  Labor  Department, 
conducted  a  Vocational  Education/CETA  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 
. (SYEP)  which  tested  the  efficacy  of  granting  SYEP  monies  to  post-seCondary 
institutions  to  involve  primarily  minority  economically  disadvantaged  youth 
in  an  integrated  program  of*  career  development,  'basic  skills  development 
and  vocational  "training.  Finally,  the  Upward  Bound-CETA  demonstration 
project^  transferred  resources  to  the  Department  of  Education  to  support 
programs  in  ten,  sites  which  would  provide  for  a  combined  career-oriented, 
education  program  and  career-related  summer  work  program  for  economically 
disadvantaged -high  school  students.  The  program  was  intended  to.  channel 
students  away  fr*om  lower  level  occupations  and  into  .expar^ding  occupational 
areas  particularly  those  in  which  minorities  and  others  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  are  severely  underrepresented.  s 
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The  Department  of  Labor  sought  "to  promote  linkages  between  the  private 
sector  and- education  and  employment  activities  at  the  local  level  through 
the  Work-Education  Consortium  Project,  which  is. being  assessed'  by*  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.  The  project  involves  more  'than ^30 
communities  throughout  the  nation  in  Which  local  Work-Education  Councils 
have  been  formed  to  help  facilitate  youths1  transition  .from  school  to  work 
tiitjiin  'their  communities*  The  Department- erl so  provided  matching  grants  to 
fiv€  states  to  enable  them  to  undertake  statewidef  initiatives  in  building 
on  existing  work-education  ^ouncils.  \ 

The  Department  of  Labor,  in  conjunction  with  th<T  Office  .of ,  Juvenile 
Justice  andf  Delinquency  Prevention,  also  jointly  spansored  a  large-scale 
national  grant  program  fpr  alternative  education  projects  which  would 
combine  work  and  education,  hopefully  with  the  effect  of  reducing 
delinquency.  These  efforts  are  based  on  the  models  <i>f  alternative 
education  developed  and  tests  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Lastly,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Occupational  Information  v 
Coordinating  Committee  (NOICC),  the  Deperrtifient  of  Labor  supported  a  $2 
million  incentive  program  to  fund  statewide  career  information 'systems  in 
selected  states.    Using  a  matching  strategy,  NOICC  tapped  CETA,  Vocational 
Education,    Educational    Information  "better,   Career  Education  and  other  V 
resources    available   at    the   state   and,  local   levels   in   support  of  a  ' 
I  coordinated    career    information    defivery    strategy,    usually  involving 
computer  delivery  systems.  #  « 

.  These*  many  incentive  programs  *  not  only  encouraged'  cooperation,  but' 
provided' a  laboratory  for  learning  about  prdgram  design,  implementation  and 
replication.    Each  had  a  -built-in  research  component  to  determine  how  wellN 
linkages  were  working  and  why.    The  aim,  then,  was  not  only  to  foster 
'  coordination  in  the  near  term,  but  to  provide  the  foundation  for  more 
effective  ^linkages  in  the  future.       ^  '  . 

4.     Knowledge  Development 

rf  -  ~  -  *  -  / 

YEDPA  provided   extensive   authority   to  the  .  Secretary  of  Labor  to4  ( 
experiment   with   and   evaluate   alternative  employment  and  employability 
development   approaches    for  economically  disadvantaged  youth. <  .Under  a  ^ 
carefully  designed  series  of  "knowledge  development"  plans,  a  structured 
array  of  multi-site  ^demonstration  projects,,  large-scale  evaluations  and 
complementary  research  efforts  were  initiated  on  a  sqale  andrscope  of, 
unprecedented  dimensions.    Education  and  work  issues  were  a  major  focusxof  l 
these  knowledge  development  activities.. 

The  cornerstone  is  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects 
(YIEPP),  a  legislatively  mandated  demonstration  program  which  ranks  as  the 
largest  social  experiment  Hn  history.  Within  17  daemons trati on  sites,  the 
program 'guarantees  a  job  ^nd/or  training  (part-time  during  the  school  year 
and  fuU-time  in  the  summer)  for  all  economically  disadvantaged  16-  to 
19-year-olds  who  are  in  school  or  willing  to  return  to  school  and  who 
subsequently  perform  adequately  in  school,  toe  of  the  major  aims  of,  the 
demonstration  is  to  assess  the  impact  of  a  job  guarantee  on  school 
retention,  return  and  completion.  It  is  intended  to  demonstrate  whether 
youth  who.  have  dropped  out  of  school,  can  be  attracted  back  into  .school 


through  curriculum  adaptations  and  alternative  education  approaches,  artti 
whether  improved  school  capacity  in  pombining  education  and  work  activities 
wilV  improve  the  fature  employarbility  of  students.  *A  structured*  test  of 
different  modes  of  enriching  educational  •  services  within  schools,  was 
,  undertaken  in  January  1979. t  There  is  an  extensive /research  'effort  to 
capture  the  effects  of  the  program  not  only  on  school  return,  retention  and 
completion  as  well  as,  "future  emp.loymeht,  but  also  on  performance  in  school 
and  time  dev^tecT to  studies.  The  background  surveys  will  provide  a  wealth 
of  information  about  the  educational  experience  of  the  disadvantaged, 
including  comparable  youth  outside  Entitlement  areas,  .  ' 

.  Another  knowledge  development  a'ctivi ty  •  wj th  significant  pol icy 
implications  is  the  Career  Advancement  Voucher  Demonstration  Project -v(hich 
is  testing  the  feasibility  and  value  lif  applying  the  61  Bill'  approach  to 
youth  employment  programs  by  providing  an  "Education  Entitlement  Voucher?, 
to  youth  participants  in  selected  programs.  It  will  determine  whether* 
increased  training  and*  education  at  the  post-secondary  level  is  -appropriate 
for  CETA  youth.  r 

The  Education  Improvement  Effort  (EIE)*  under  Job  Corps  *is  testing 
alternate  instructional  methodologies  developed  and-  screened  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Education.  In  the  controlled  setting  of. Job  .Corps, 
it  is  carefully  testing \their  effectiveness  on  disadvantaged  youth  through 
a  large  scale  random  assignment  exfJerioient  including  pre/post.and  follow-up 
testing.    -  %        "  ■ 

\he  '  School -to-Wqrk  Transition  Demonstration  Project  is  another 
structured  experiment  in  v which  community  'based  and  other  groups  are 
providing  transition  services  to  high  school  juniors  and  seniors,  DQta 
collected  from  this  ^project  and  others  with  similar  objectives,  will  be 
assessed  to  determine  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  different  deliverers 
of  services  and  the*  impact  of  such  services  Qn  economically  disadvantaged 
^youth.  As  .one  variant,  there,  are  also'  a  groQp  of  projects*  which  are 
bringing  tHe  apprenticeship  system* into  the  school,  making  arrangements  foj 
juniors  and  seniors  with  tjie  anticipation  that  thjey/will  move  smdothly,  in/o 
full-time  apprenticeships  upon  graduation. 

'         *  *  -  /> 

A  number  %f  YEDPA  funded  research  activities  focused  on  the  delivery 
*of  career  information  Jbeing  carried  out  by  HEW-  and  00L  under  the  co- 
ordination of  NOICC.  These  are  1)  a  national  survey  of  career  infopation 
delivery  at  the  secondary  school,  level;  2)  a  structured  test  /of  the 
effectiveness  *of  different  types  of  information  and  delivery/-on  the 
measured  career  awareness  of  youth;  and  3)  a  tes$  of.  the  impacts 
intensive  exposure  .to  career  information  on  disadvantage^outh.^ 

DOL/iV' experimenting  with  the^  replication  of,  the  .Carreer  Intern 
Program,/ a  tested  alternative  eddcation  proaraiji  originally  dey^loped  by  the 
Opportunities  ,  Industrial izatioh  Centers  (OIC's)  under  contract  vto  the 
-National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE).  The  Institute  is/operatiftg  this 
program  under,  the  terms  of 'an  interagency > agreeement.  AyVariant  designed 
for?  Hispanic  youth  is  being  operated  by  SER  Jobs  for  Prog/ess. 

Finally,'  there  is  a  rarjge  of  complementary  research  on  *educati on/work 
issues  utilizing  data  gathered  undep^the  Survey  of  ^income  ^nd  Education, 


a«d  the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys.    A  major  new  longitudial  survey  has 
.been  undertaken  with  ^interagency  input;  this  will   provide  a  t wealth  of 
information  abput  wprlt-education  relationships,  s 

5.     Policy  Formulation        >        .    *  \.  ^ 


The  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on, Youth/ Employment  provided  a  forum 
for  the  joint  input  of  ,the  education  and  istop/loyment  and  -training  com-  p 
munities  into  the  formulation  of  youth  policies  for  the  1980s,  building  on 
the  efforts  under  YEDPA.     The  Task  Force  held  roundtable  meetings  with 
'employers  and  educators  around  the  country,  a  major  conference  on  eduqa- 
tiort/CETA  linkages,  as  well  as  continuing  consultation  jwitH  interest  groups 
and  leaders   from  both   the  education  and  employment  and  \  training  com- 
munities.- The  result  was  a  major  initiative  formulated' in  the  Youth  Act  of  \ 
1980  which  would  drastically  expand  and  target  ba^fft  skills  programs  in 
poVerty  area  schools  as  well  as  CETA  remedial  $ervHes  for  out-of*school  * 
youth,  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  coordination  of  activities .  at  the  locaT 
'level  through  incentive  grants  and  joint. funding  of  edu^$4pjri/work  programs 
in  target  poverty  area  schools.  ,  ^  t 

These   various    efforts   have   had   immediate*  as  well    as   long-range  * 
consequences.    In  April  1$78,  e^ght  months  after  the  signing  of  YEDPA,  an 
HEW-DOL  team  made  oYisight  reviews  in  five  locations.'   Based  on  this  very 
limited  sample,  the  review  team  observed:*       •  v  , 

*  . 

"YEDPA  has  contributed  to  improved  CETA  communication  with  the- 
public  schools.  In  somd  cases,  YEDPA  has  pgjovjded  the  impetus 
for  communication.;..  YETP  is  reaching '  stuqpits  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  served....  The  ability  to  hire  additional'  school 
«  counselors  aruTstaff  has  contributed  to  the  ability  of  schools,  to 
offer  services  to  additional  youth,  particularly  transitional 
services  for  students  who  are  rtdncollege-bound."  -  *  v 

An  interim  report  on  YEDPA  implementation  preparejl  early  in  1979  by 
the  national    Council    on   Employment  t  Pal  icy  reflected   the.  pace  of  in-* 
stitutional  change  ♦that  resulted  from  the  coordinative  provisions  in  YEDPA. 
The  r'eport  stated:  -  "  r  s 

"The  Council's  first  report  op  YEDPA  implementation  told  a  story 
about  .optihristic  prime  sponsor  plans  for  CETA/LEA  agreements. 
The  plans*  reflected  more  aspirations  of  the  sponsors  than  was 
realistic*  The  second  report  documented  problems  encountered  in 
implementing  the  first  hasty  plans;  a  breakneck  implementation 
pace  that  left  little  time  for  considerations  about  quality; 
k  incompatibility  between  'prime  sponsor  and  LEA  calendar  years; 
disagreements  ^over  whether  academic  credit  was  appropriate  for  . 
employment'^  aspects  of  work  experience. n  There*  were  positive 
results  to**report,  but  expectations  in  the  first  LEA  cycle  ending 
in  June  1978  outVan  what  wal  feasible.  Expectations  for  the 
^t^rt  of  the  second  academic  year  may  have  been-  lewered, -bqtr  at 
the/ marglru^sponsors  and  LEAs  seejn  to  be  moving  in  the  direction 
of^more  progress." 


Referring  to  the  early  strains  of  implementation  of4the  Exemplary 
Iji-.SchooJ^_De«of)stration  Project,  a  recent*  report  prepared  by.  Cornell 
Uni\*rsrty  and  published  by  Youtfifcork,  Inc*.  documented  positive  impacts  of 
incentive  activities:.       •  v 

.  *  .  •  •  r  * 

"There   is   considerable  evidence  that  the  outcome  has  been  4 
..    valuable  one  for  bot+v  organizations  (CETA  and  education)— the 
•staff  have  had  experience  at.  working  together  and  have  shared 
responsibilities^  in  the*  completion  ,of  joint  .tasks.  Successful 
,  negotiation   of  ""this   level   of  collaboration  appears   to  have.  * 
-      res.ulted  in  more  intense,  collaboration  ,in  other  areas,  e.g., 
discussions  on  further  coordination,   recruitment  of  youth  for 
programs,  and  the  crossover  of  staff  from -one  program  to  servers 
advisors  to«another,"  » 


A  study  of  CETA/LEA "impacts  in  large  cities  by  the  Council  of  Great 
ies  Schools  reported  that:  .      '   '  - 

s,    ,      ■  ** 
Aside. from  the  improvements  in  institutional  communication  which 

*  the  legislation, promoted,  it  .spurred  several  immediate  changes  in' 

the  delivery   of   school-based   employment   services..    The'  re-' 

>    quirement   tKat   schools   design,  their  services  to.  meet  prime 

.    spgnsor  specifications  resulted  in  heightened  attention  on  the 

part  or  educators  to^  traditionally  manpower-oriented  set  of 

<*coQcerns.     Incoijporation  of  dccupational  interest  and  aptitude 

testing  into  program  intake  services  was  'one  result.  Increased 

■    '  efforts  to  coordinate  program  training  and  job  .sites  with,  local'* 

.manpower  needs  was  another.    More 'attention  was  devoted  to  work 

-site  development  than  had  formally  been  the  case  under  NYC  and 

the  summer  jobs  programs.  ■"**         *  * 

*  All  these^studies  point  out  the  false  steps  as  well  as  progress,  the 
frictions  -which  are  part  of  change,  and  the  obstacles  to  further  col- 
laboration at  the  local  level.  However,  the  following  positive  themes  run 
through  all'  these  analyses:  -  V  "*" 

v  f   .  f 

There  is  a  v/il  1  ingness,  even  an  eagerness  'in  many  localities 
Ho  cooperate  and  work  things  out. 


State  agencies  have  iflfcreasingly 'assumed  a  supportive  and 
♦faca Illative  role.  •  *  * 

*  «  «  • 

•The  level  of  4  col  laboration  between  the  education  and  man-* 
ppvter  communities  has  never  been  so  high.  - 

'  >         *  ) 

A  certain  momentum  has  developed  at '  all    levels  as  iri- 
?    dividuals  are  beginning 'to  work  .together.,  -d     V    -  -  .  ' 

»  J  * 

Specific  barriers,-  have  been  identified .  that  now  can  be  - 
*  addressed ^in  a  posi.t'ive,  knowledgeable  way.  •  v  ' 

Many,  of  the  efforts  undartakejj^to  date  will  haVe  their  payoff  in 
future  years.  'The  incentive* pp&jects  are  now  having' an'  immediate  impact  in 

,  ,.      i  V111       •  • 


encouraging  collaborative  application  ,for_  incentive  funds, \  but  as-new 
l  inkages  are  .forged  andv&nore  is  learned  about  the  process}  icoordination 
witl  improve.  The  technical  assistance  activities  represent  a  continuing* 
commitment;  it  takes  time  for,  messages  *  to/circulate  to'  loc^l  decision- 
makers,, and  for  cooperation  at*the  federal % and  .state  levels  to  filter  down- 
New  institutional  mechanisms  such  as  the  State  Occupational  j  Information 
"  Coprdinating*  Committees  are'jjust  getting  in  opera'tlon,'  and  their  impact 
will  be  *  in'  the  future.*  Knowledge  development  activities  ■  will  yigltl 
critical  information  about  hew  to  improve  our  -education  and  work  polici'es^" 
in  future  <years.  Most  critically,  the  new.  youth  initiatives  of  the 
administration  proyufe  the  potential  for  continuing;  and  evei\  accelerated 
progress.     Y.  ^  .  ^  •  i 

This  volume  provtdes  '.bastfc  information  on  the  linkages  achieved  %r\der 
YEDPA  and  the  lessons  which  'will 'be  of  critical* impqrtance  in  implementing 
,youth  policies  for  thfe  1980s.*    It  first , presents  bfcsic  technical  assistance 
documents  and  conference  reports  ^focusing  on  educalion/CETA  1 inkages  #nd 
•  what  they  have  accomplished^    It  then  look^s  at  the-  vocational  "educa-" 
fion/CETA  connection,  and  focuses  on.  the  use  of  post-seconiiary  institutions 
and  particularly  minority  colleges,    WhileN^uggestive  of  the  many  problems 
which  t must  be  addressed,  these  varitius  stiftnes*  documAt  the  progress  in 
-finding  innovative  and  productive  linkages  between*  the  CETA  and  education 
systems..  ; 

.  This  study  is  one  of  "knowledge  development"  .activities  counted  in 
conjunction  w^bh  research,  evaluation  and.  development  activities  funded 
under  the  Youth*  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977.  'The 
knowledge  development  effort. will  result  in  literally  thousandtagf  written 
products.  .  Each  activity  has  been  structured  from  the  outset  stMhat  it  is 

. se\f -standi nrg  j?ut  also  interrelated  withy  a  host' of  other  activities.  .Th 
framework  Js   presented   in  A  Knowledge>T3evelopment  Plan  fpjM:he  Yfluth  Em 

"ployment,  and  Demonstration  Promts  Act  of  1977,  A J(rfgWledge  Development 
Plan  for  the  Youtft»Initiatives  Fiscal  1979  and  Completing  the  Youth  Agenda; 
A  Plan  for  Knowledge  Development,  Dissemination  and  Application  for  FiscA" 
1980T     ~~~~  - 


Information  is  ^available  or  wi  1 1  be  coming  available.,  from  these 
various  knowledge  development  *  efforts  to  help  resolve  an  almost  limitless  , 
Brray  of\issirf§.  However,  policy  and  practical  application  will  usually 
'require  integration  and  synthesis  from  a  wicle  range  of  products,  which,  in' 
,  turn,  depend  on  knowledge  and  availability  of  these  produces.'  A  major 
shortcoming  of  pasit  research,  evaluation  and  demonstration  activities  has 
been  the  failure  to  organize  and  disseminate  the  products  ad^at^ly  to 
assure  the  full  exploitation  of  the  findings.  The*  magnitude  and\tructure 
of  the.  youth  knowledge  development  effort  puts*&  premium  on  structured 
analysis  and  wide  dissemination.  •  * 

As  part  of  its  knowledge  development  mandate,  therefore,  the  Office  of 
Youth  Programs  of  the  Depa^ment  of  Labor  Vi  11  organize,  publish^and 
%  disseminate  the  written  prdducts"  of  all  major  research,  evaluation  *an<i^ 
demonstration  activities  supported  directly/ by  or  mounted  in  conjunction 
with  OYP  knowledge  development  efforts.  Some  of  the  same  products  may  also 
be^oUblished  irnd  disseminated  through  other  channels.,  btif  they  will  be 
included  in  the  structured  series  jof  Youth  Knowledge. Development  Reports  in 
order  to  facilitate  access  arid  integration.  * 
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The 


Youth  Knowledge  Development  Reports,        which  this  is  one,  are 


4ivided  'into  twelve  broad  categories: 


1.  [  Knowledge  Development  Framework?    The  products  in  this  category 
are  coh^erned  foitn  the  structure  of  kaowledge  development  activities4,  the' 
assessment  methodologies  which # are  employed,  the  Measurement  instruments 
and  their  validation,  the  translation  of  knowledge  into  policy,  and  the 
strategy] for  dissemination  of  findings,  *  " 


2.  i  Research  on  Youth  Employment  and  tmpldyability  Development \ 
products  in  this  category  represent  analysts  of  existing  data,  presen* 


 The 

presentation 

Qf  "findings*  froffi  new  .data  sburces^p^jfeTial  studies  of  dime/isions  of  youth 
labor  market  problem?,  and  policy  issu,e  assessments.      t  '  J 

3.  Program  Evaluations:  *   The   products  ^ in    this  caltegorj^/include 
^impact,  process  and  benefit-cost  evaluations  of  youth  programs  including 

the  Stfmnipr  Youth  Employment  Program,  Job  Corps, 'the  Your^g  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps,  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programs,  Youth  Community 
Conservatiofi  and  Improvement  Projects,  and  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  £redtt. 

4.  Service  and  Participant  Mix:  The  ^evaluatfons  £nd  demonstrations 
summarized  in  this  category  concern  the  matching  of ^  different  types  of 
youth  witp  different  service  combinations.  This  involves  experiments  with 
wor^vs.^wgrk  plus,  remediation  vs.  straight  remediation  as  treatment 
options.^ ^Ir^il so  includes  attempts  to  mix  disadvantaged  and  more  affluent 
parti cip&h-ts,  as  well  as  youth  with  older  workers. 

\      ^  / 

.  5._Education  and  Training  Approaches:    The  products  in  this  category^ 
presenr^ejie  findings  of  structured  experimert'ts  to  test  the  impact  and 
effectiveness    of   various  education  and  vocational,  training  approaches 
including    specific '*  education  methodologies   for   the  disadvantaged,  al- 
ternative-education  approaches  and  advanced  career  training. 

v6.     pre-Emplctyment  and  Transition  Services:  -  The   products    in  .  this- 
category  present  the  findings  of  structured  experiments  to  test  the~impact 
and  ^ effectiveness    of   school-to-work    transition   activities,  vocational 
exploration,   job-search  assistance  and  other  efforts  to  better  prepare 
youth  for  labor  market  success. 


jrk  Experience:  The  products*  in  this  category  addvess  the 
orgarrizatiofi^pffDrk  activities,  their  output,  productive  roles  for  youth, 
ani  the  impacts  of  various  employment  approaches. 

v  8.  Implementation  Issues: .  This  category  includes  cross-cuifting 
analyses  of  the  practical  lessons  concerning  *nhow-to-do-it. 11  Issue/ such 
as  learning  9  curves,  replication  processes  and  '  programmatic*  "batting 
averages11  will  be  addressed  und$r  this  category,  as  well,  as  the  comparative 
advantages  of  alternative  delivery  agents. 

%  *  *         ■  *  , 

9.  >  Design  and-Organizational  Alternatives:     The   products    in  this 

category  represent  assessments  of  demonstrations  of  alternative  program  and 

delivery  arrangements  such  as  consolidation/  year-round  -preparation  for 

summer  ,  programs,    the   use   of   incentives,    and  mulfci-ye&r   tracking  of 

individuals.  , 


1.4 


1  1         10.     Special  Needs  Groups:     The  products   in   this   category  present 
findings  on  the  special  .problems  of  and  the  programmatic  adaptations  needed 
'  'for  significarft  segments   including*  minorities,  .  young  mothers,  troubled, 
youth,  Indochinese  refugees,  &nd  the  handicapped. 

\\%  Innovative  Approaches;  The  products  in  this*%  category  present  the 
findingV  of  those  activities  designed  to  explore  new  approaches!  The 
subjects 'covered  include  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Proj-ects, 
private  sector  initiatives,  the  natipnal  youth  service  experiment,  and 
energy,  initiatives  in  weatherization,  low-head  hydroelectric  dam  resto- 
ration, windpower,  and  the  like.  *  ! 

i  >  '    '  ,     .  ■  • 

12.  Institutional  Linkages:  The  products  in  this  calory  include 
studies  of  institutional  arrangements  and  linkages  as  weir  as  assessments 

%of  demonstration  activities  to  encourage  .such  linkages  with  education, 
volunteer  groups,  drug  abuse,  and  other*  youxh  Serving  agencies. 

In  each  of  these  knowledge  development  categories,  there  will  be  a 
rartge  of  discrete  demonstration,,  research  and  evaluation  activities  focused 
\.      on  different ,pbl icy I  program' and  analytical  issues.    In  turn,  each  discrete  , 
Y/Hcnowledge  -development   proved  may   have  a  series   of  wri tten-^POTucts 
addressed   to  .  different   dimensions  raf   the    issue.     For    instance]  all 
experimental    demonstration  'projects/have  both  proqess  and  impact/*  eval- 
uations,  frequently  undertaken  by  different  evaluation  agents,  ^Findings 
-will  be  published  as  they  become  available  so 'tha inhere  *4£Lo*s<fally  be^a 
series  of  reports  as  evidence  accumulates.    To  organize  these^>roductst^ 
each  publication   is   classified   in  one  of  the  twelve   broad  knowledge 
development  categories,  described  in  terms*  of  the  more  specific  issue, 
activity  or  cluster  of  activities   to  which  .  it  is  addressed,  with  an 
identifier  of  the  product  and  what  it  represents  relative  to  other  products 
in  the^  demonstrations.    Hence,  the  multiple  products  under  a^  knowledge 
^development  activity  are  closely  interrelated  and  the  activites.in  each 
broad  cluster  have  significant*  interconnections. 

Many  of  the  demonstration  and  research  projects  'implemented  -  under 
YEDPA  were  intended  to  foster  CETA/educatioji  linkages  and  to  learn  more 
about  what  works  best  for  whom.    Of  particular  fce-levance  in  conjunction 
with  this  volume  are  the  following:    In  the  "research  on  youth  employment 
and  employabil |ty  development"  category,  .information  oq  education  needs  is 
%  *  contained  in  A  Review  of  Youth  Employment  Problems,  Programs  and  Policies-, 
'     -Schooling  and  Work  Amofig  Youths  from  Low-Income  Households,    The  Transition 
from  School -to-Work— The  Contribution  of  Cooperative  Education  Programs  at 
the  Secondary  LeveK     School -to-Work  Transition:    Reviews  and  Syntheses  of  ■ 
the  Literaturef  and  Education  and  Employer  Perspectives.     The  four  volumes 
of.  evaluations  of  YEDPA  exjferiente  at  the  local   Tevel  prepared  by  the 
National  Council  on  Employment  Policy  in  the  "program  evaluations"  category 
and  theMessons  from  Experience  provide  evaluative  background  on  CETA/ 
,    school     relationships.-    Alternate  Education  Models— Interim  Findings  from 
f  the  Replication  of  the  Career  Intern  Program,  Alternative  Education  Models- 
Preliminary.  Findings  of  the  Job  Corps  Educational  Improvement  Effort,  and 
Advanced  tducation~and  Trainings-Interim  Report  on  the  Career  Advancement 
Voucher  Demonstration— all    under    "education    and*  training  approaches" 
category— provide^  important    substantive    information    on    education  ap* 
preaches.     School -to-Work  Transition  Services— The  Initial  Findings  of  the 
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Youth  Career^Development  Program  'and   School -to-Work  Transition  Services— 
The  Exemplary  Jn-School  Project~Demonstration,  both  ^jn  the  "pre-employment 
and. traflfsvtvoS* -services"  category,  provide  detailed  background^ information* 
on  transition  services  in  school.  .  \^ 

ftan^dedicated  individuals  at  all  le'vels  are  responsible,  for  *the 
remarkjtble,  revcondQ£  coordination  and  cooperation  between  the  education  and 
employm&rti  ;andg^aining  systems,  but  there-  is  one  person  who  has  served  as 
the  primary  ,^.us  "and  ^impetus  withi/i  the  Department  of  Labor.  Whi^Le- 
'buYeaucrfcts  -  tend  to  "remain  "faceless,"  this  volume/  testifies  to  the 
extraordinary  abilities  and  dedication  of  Evelyn  Garirglass,  the- Office  of 
Youth  Programs  'coordinator  for  education  and  related  matters. 
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tRobert  Taggart  •  . 

Administrator 

Office  of  Youth  Programs 
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CHAPTER . ONE :  INTRODUCTION 


THE  COORDINATION  MANDATE 


The  forging  of  a  partnership  'between  education 

and  work  has  remained  an  intractable  problem  throughout 

the  1970' s.    Attempts  to  link  the  two  systems  stem  from  ^ 

a  growing  consensus  that  the  worlds  of  education  and 

work  must  be  brought  tog'ether  to  impact  effectively  on 

the  pervasive  problem  of  yQuth  unemployment.  / 

* Unemployment  arcapng  youth  sixteen  to  nineteen 

.  years  of  age  ha*s  been  tHree  times  the  national  adult 

^unemployment  average.'    Youth  leave  schpol  eaqh  year 

with  only  a  limitj^d  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work. 

Dropduts    additionally  lack  the  skills  and  credentials 

necessary  to  compete  in  the  labor  market ♦    For  minority' 

youth  whose  unemployment* rates  are  twice  that  of  other 

youth,  early  failures  may><rreate  a  pattern  that  tljey  * 

will  follow  into  their  acftilt  years. 

In  response  to-  the  continuing*  and  critical  prob^- 

lem  of  youth  unemployment  and  desirous  of  a  concerted 

-effort  on  the  "pasrts  of  the  education  ajid  6iriployment  and 

training  systems,  Congress  passed  the  Youth  Employment  \ 

and  Demonstration  Projects  -Act  of  1977   (tfEDPA) .  Included 

in  that  legislation,  now  Title  IV  of  CETA,  were  specific 

mandates  fdr  coordination:  >  rtIt  is  the  purpose  of  this  - 

tktl,e  to  provide  a  broad  range  -of  coordinated  employment 

and  training  programs  for  eligible  youth"   [P^L.  ,95-524, 
*  _  \  7  * 

Sec".  401j>^En-  Subpart  3  of  Title  -IV,  the  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Prog^aijj^jfhe  eligible  applicant  must  provide 
assi^rances  * 


( 


that  in  the  implementation  of  programs ,V 
under  this  subpart'/  there  will  be  co- 
ordination, to  the  extent  appropriate,  * 
with  local  education, 'Agencies,  post- 
secondary  institutions',  community-  1 
v  based  organizations,  public  assistance 
agencies,  businesses,  4aborf organiza- 
tions, job,  trairring  programs",  othe^** 
youth  programs,  the  'apprenticeship 
system,  the  courts  of \jjurisdi<?tion  for 
stafcus  and- youthful  offenders  programs,  ^ 
and  (with  respect  to  the  referral  of 
perspective  youth?  partic:vpants  to  the 
,  j  program)  the  public  employment  service 

system.  -  [P.L.  95-524,  Sec.  4  3  6.(30  ]'' 

*  *  '  : 

Further  evidence  of^he  Federal  press  for  coordination 
is  contained  in  other  titles  of  CETA  and  in  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1976. 

Title* II  of  CETA  provides  funds  f 9r  the  proxi-  : 
sion  of  vocational  education  services,  reserving*  fifteen 
percent  of  the  funds  "to  coordinate  programs  u^ider  this' 
Act  with  existing- vocational  education  programs"  [P.L.' 
95-524,  *Seo^  204(c)(2)(A)].    Furthermore,  fund?  are  mad£ 
available  to  the  governor  of  each  State  "for  encouraging 
coordination  and  establishing  linkages  'between  prime  "*\ 
sponsors  and  appropriate  educational  'agencies  and  insti- 
tutions .   .   T  rt   [P.L.  95-524,  Sec.  202(d)]. 

The  Vocational  Education  Acrt^calls  for  the  "co-  * 
ordination  of  programs  funded  under  this  Act  with  Man-N 
power  Training  Programs  and  of  Manpower  Training  Programs 
with*  programs  funded  under  this*  Act"   (Sec.  108(b)(1)(c)). 
4Represenrta,tdves  of  ttte  State  Manpower  Services  Council  J 
are  to  participate  in  the* preparation  of  state  five-year 
plans   (Sec.  107(a)  (lj  (H) ) .  -  Criteria  for  coordination 
o  be  included  in  the-  state  five-year  plans  (Sec> 
(b)(5));    Results  of  coordinative- efforts  are  to  be 
shown  ip.  the%  Annual  Accountability  Reports  (Sec.  108(b) 
(1)  (O)  .     Funds  are  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  , 
local  applications  which  describe  the  x^lationship  of 
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vocational  education-  and  manpower  programs   (Sec.  106  (a) 
(4)    (C) ) .     An  occupational  information  system  serving  the 
common  occupational  needs  of  vocational  and  employment  and 
training  programs  at  national,  State  and  Ijocal  Levels  is  to 
be  developed  and  implemented  in  all  States  receiving  Federal 
vocational  funds  (Sec.  161   (b)    (1)    (B) ) .     In  complementary 
fashion,  YEDPA  requires  as  a  condition^  for  receipt  of  YETP 
funds  that  eligible  prime  sponsors  provide  a  description 
.  of  the  coordination  of  proposed  programs,  projects  and  ac- 
l  tivities  with  offerings  of  local  education  agencies  and 
postsecondary  institutions   (Sec.   346 %(a)  (1)). 

.  / 

A  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION-CETA  PARTNERSHIP 


The  idea  of  a  vocational  education-OETA  partnership  is 

r 

not  -new.     Vocational  education  played  an  active  role  in 
* 

employment  and  training  programs  under  MDTA . .  'The  growing 
problem  of  youth  unemployment  and  the  advent  of  the  Youth 
Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  in*  3^977 
has  merely  rekindled" an  interest  in  the  relationship. 

Vocational  education,  because  of  its  historic  role 
in  the  preparation  o£  people  for  work,  st'and%  as  ^  poten-- 
tial  fofce  for  coordinated  national  endeavor  to  reduce 
youth  unemployment.     The  necessity  for  a  collaborative 
approach  was  recognized  by  Ernest  (Sreen/  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Employment  and* Training,  in  his  keynote 
address 'to  the  71st;  Annual  Vocational  ££^cation  Convention 
where  he  stated  ***       -  ~ 

What  is.  needed  now  in  the  CETA-Vocational 
Education  relationship  is  for  us  to  give  ,  . 

more# substance  to  its  emerging  form.  By 
.intensifying  our  teamwork  we  can  play  a 
key  role^ in  making  sure  that  America's 
young  people  jwill  be  "better  prepared  to 
face  the  job  market  and  -that  th£  job  mar- 
ket* will  be  better  prepared  to  accppnodate 
them.       (American  Vocational  Journal,' 
February,  1978,  p. 24)  .  * 
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The  role  of  vocational  education  in  serving  youth* 
was  of 'particular  interest  to  the  Office  of  Youth  Programs 
in  the  Department  of  Labor.     Several  approaches  were  under- 
taken to  find  out  how^the  relationship  between  vocational 
education  and  prime  sponsors  was  working  or  could  work. 
As  a  first  -step,  the  Office  of  Youth  Programs  funded  severa 
national  organizations  to  identify  exemplary  youth  program 
models.     Th[e  American  Vocational  Association  study  focused 
specifically  on  vocational  education  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged youth.    As  a  second  step,  YETP  funds .were  matched  * 
with  vocational  edu/ation  discretionary  funds  for  a  compe- 
titive grant  program  which  wou^d  focus  on  projects  that 
linked  CETA  and  vocational  education  efforts  at  the  local 
level.     These^ programs  or' incentive  grants  were  particu-  ' 
lar^y~c^cefn6d  with  serving  "the  hardest  to  employ  such  as 
handicapped^youth,  offenders  and>  young  mothers.'.     These  pro^ 
gra/nf*  are  just  now  being  implemented  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

In  a  reciprocal  approach,  the  U.S.- Office  of  Educa- 
tion sponsored  'two,  studies  dealing  with  other  aspects  of 
vocational  education-CETA  linkages.   tOne  study  was  funded 
through  the  Office  of  Career  'Education  and  specifically 
focused  on  negotiating,  the  agreement  between  local  educa7 
tio.n  agencies  and  prime  sponsors.     The  second  study,  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education,  looked 
at  the  interface^  between  vocational  education  and  Title  IV. 
Jyouth  programs.     It  is  the  latter  study  which  has  produced 
the  results  contained  in  this  volume. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  this  study  to  evaluate  the 
results  of  coordination,  but  to  describe  the  process 'as  it 
has] evolved.     Two  ^eaf &  of  implementation  and  experimenta- 

.  me  * 

tion  have  made  possible  a  reflection  on  the  nature  and  form 
that  vocational  education-CETA  coordination, has  taken  at  the 
local  level.     It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  States  or  localities 
where  there  was  previously  no  coordination,  even  the  nego- 
tiation of  &fi  agreement  for  vocational  education  to  serve  as 
the  administrator  of  a  youth  program  may  be  a  large  s^ep 


forward.     In  areas  where  thfere  has  been  a, long  histbry  of 
coordination  dating  back  £o  the '  involvement  of  vocational 
education  lis  CETA  during  the  lSSO's^the  two  agencies  . 
better  able  to  build  on  cooperative  endeavors  already  in 
*  place,  to  concentrate  on  improving'  services  to  disadvan- 
taged youth,  and *tp  provide  those  services  in  more  innova- 
tive ways.     It  may  be  inferred  that  where  vocational  > 
education  and  the  prime  sponsor  had  /s\ich  a  history  of  -wqrk- 
ing  together ,y€he  coordinative  mechanisms  under  Tit^Le  IV 
were  more  sophisticated ^and  more  likely' to  be  char aq^eti zed 
as  a  full  pfrogratn  models  ,  - 

INFLUENCE  OF  TITLE  IV  LEGISLATION 


S3 


I 


Part  of  wha£  can  be  observed  may  be  directiy^  attri- 
butable to  Title  IV  legislation.     The  problem  of  youth  is 
Refined  as  one  of  unemployment  and,  as  may  . be  .expected , 
;ork  experience  was  more  ofteti  offered  as  an  intervention 
than  was  skill  training.     While  academicQ;redit , was  an  impor- 
>    tant  issue  in  the  legislation./  the  goal  was  for  the  youth  to 
obtain  a  high  ^school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  but  not 
specifically  to  learn  a  skill.     Conditions  for  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  YE TP  emphasize  ^hat  work^ experi- 
ence be  provided  to  youth  which  will  improve  their  ability 
to  make'career  decisions,  and  v?1?Lch  will  provide  them  with 
basic  work  skills.    Wj§rk  experience  rather  than  classroom 
trainipg    and  employabiliky  skills  rather  than  en£ry-leve-l 
job  skills  have  been  the  mainstay  of  yputh*  programs .  Th^ 
Youth  Employment  and  training  Program  was  designed  to  ffrovide 
work  exp^riencej|with.^ll  other  possible  trailing  and^services 
subordinated  in  support  of  worlc  experiences     It  is  not  sur- 

V 

prising  that  services  which  wefe\^if f icult  to  develop^,  such 
as. job  restructuring  or  ^programs  specifically  designed  to* 
overcome  sex  stereotyping  in  job  development  and  .placement, 
'  were  few  and  far  between.  A#.  ^  .  f 
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The  roles  of  certain  agencies  as  outlined  in  the 
legislation  did  in  fact  occur.     There  were  numerous  arrangej-  , 
ments  for  State  employment  security  agencies  to  assist  in 
various  activities  of  a  project  including  irttake,  eligibility 
screening,  placement,  and.  even  negotiating  worksite  agreements 
with  employers.     The  regulations  called  for  assurances  to  be 
■provided  that  the'  funds  would  be  utilized  by  the  local  educa-' 
tional  agency  or  agencies  to  the  extent  necessary  to  j>ay  *the 
.cost  of  sohool-based  counselors.     Indeed,  CETA  funds  provided 
for  additional'  counselors  to  work  with;  disadvantaged  youth."  " 
However,  the  necessity  for  keeping" the  administrative  costs  ' 
low  left  little  or  no  -funds-ffor  program' improvement  efforts 
such  as  in-service  training',  yet  ■  the  intense  and  sustained  " 
relationships  espoused  for  ,dealing  with  youth  sometimes 
strained. the  capability  of  available  counseling  -staff .  Terms 
such  as  mentor  and  advocate  were  often  heard.  .  Barripg  the* 
existence  of  a  cadre  of  well-trained  staff  familiar  with  ^he 
problems  of  cfisadvantaged  youth,  in-service  training  could 
do  much  to  support  counselors  in- their  advocacy  roles .  \^ 

•  AWARDING  OF  ACADEMIC  ^CREDIT 


There  were ^isolated  instances  of  vocational  ecbca- 
.  tion  agencies  participating  in  the  development  of  guideline's 
for  the  awarding  of 4  academic  credit    for  work  experience, 
and  of  "cooperative  vocational  -education  guidelines  being 
used  as  a  model  for  awarding  academic  credit..  Competency- 
based^  assessments  did  not  often  serve  as  the  basis  for  award- 
iaa* credit.    The  majority1 of  credit  awarded  in  youth  programs 
was  still  awarded  for  time  spent.    Wh%re  credit  was  awarded 
for  time  spent,  vocational  education  may  have  participated 
in  an  assessment  of  the  worksite  prior  to  placement  of  a 
participant^     This  practice  fits  the  Department  pf  Labor, 
model  of  program 'evaluation  for  credit.    Wtfere  cooperative 
*aw6ational  Education  has  been  used  as  a'  model  for  earning 
credit,  the  practice  closely  fits  the  Department  of  Labor 
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model  of  Experience  designedly  or  ^credit!.    The  third  Depart-, 
ment  op*  Labor  model  of  awarding  credit  for  prior  experience 
,was  not  evidenced  in  this-^study  • 

ADDITIONAL  COORDINATION  FUNDS  •  \     -  ; 

t  '  * 

The  one  percent  funds  available  to  governors  under 
'Title  II 'for  encouraging  coordination  and  establishing  link-" 
ages  between  prime  sponsor^  and  educational  agencies  and 
institutions,  can  be^ utilized  to  move  the  vocational  education- 
CEJTA  partnership  forward.    'In  the  State  of  Michigan,  the 
Departments  of  Labor  an£  Education  have  agreed  to  combine  the 
one  percent  fund's  and  the  15  percent  of  the  six  .percent  voca- 
tional educatiori  set-asides,  and  have  'jointly  developed 
guidelines  for  the  expenditure  of  the  funds.     The  combined 
•CB^A  and  education  linkage  funds' will  be  channeled  into 
planning  .grants ^for  the  develbpment  of  projects  at  the  local  ( 
level  which  ai;e  the  result  of  collaboration  beweon  educa- 
tional and  employment  institutions  and  oth3r  goverrpfent 

agencies  in  the'  community';    The^State  of  Utah  also  combined: 
*  t 

its  six  percent  and  one  percent  monies  and  designated  them 
specif idally  .for  the  'purpose  of  levering*! institutional  change. 
The  goal  was  to  make  vocational  education  responsive  to  CETA 
clients.     Guidelines  for  the  use  of  the  funds  were  collec- 
tively developed  by  vocational  education* and  CETA  staff  at 

.  * 

the  State  level.     The  State  of  Colorado  has  combined  six 
percent/  one  percent,  .and  fout  percent  funds "from  Title  II 
'along  with  vocational  education ^funds  to  provide  vocational 
skills  training  at  varioy^  community  colleges  throughout  the 
State.    The  Colorado  program  ls-not  limited  to  youth  and 
focuses  on  youth  who  are  18  or  older.  ^ 

Each  rof  these  approaches  holds  promise  for  what  might . 
similarly  be  done  with  Title  IV  and  other  vocational  educa- 
tion  moniete.    The  State, of  Minnesota  did *combifte  Title  IV 
funds  and  one  percent  linkage  funds  from  Title  II  'to  create 
a  CETA-education  linkage  unit  which  is  housed  in  the  Minnesota 

11 
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Department  of  Education,' Division  of, Special  Services.    Staff  of -the  unit 
'includes  at  basicf  skills  splcial-ist  whose  responsibility  'is  to  link  eduction 
arrtJ'CETA  efforts;  a  career  development  specialist  whose  responsibility -is  * 

r  * 

tq  TinK  CETA  witjj  vocational  education,  guidance,  counseling  and  occupational 
development; "*and  an  educational  po.l ijcteK^pecial/st  wnose  responsibility  is 
in  the  area  of  education  policy  issues  such  as  the  granting  of  educational 
redi^and  the  integration  of  funding  in  coordinated  programs. 


-J 
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CHAPTER  TWO  -  - 
'  A  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Present  coordination  -  between' vobational  education 
and  CETA  prime  sponsors  has  beem strongly  influenced  by  the 
interplay  of  historical  ^forces.  ,  To  understand  the  effects 
of  this  interplay  requires  that  the  major  historical  forces 
■  be  identified,  and  tilfir  interactive  effects  examined.  Con- 
sistent with  these  demands/  this  chapter  willbe  divided 
according  to  the  major  historical  force's  that  have  influenced 
the  present  status  of  coordination.    Within  each  section,  the 
discussion  will  be  developed  according  to  a  chronological 
sequence  of  events.  ' 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  DEVELOPING  WORK  FORCE1 

Th£  Formative  Years 

Two  forces — 'the  Industrial  Revolution  andt  the 
expanding  frontier? — operated  ih  tandem  to. create  an  insati- 
able appetite  for  skilled  manpower.    -Exploding  technology  , 
created  a  myriad  of  jobs  -heretofore  unknown    Skills  that 
were  sufficient  in  an4  older  day-  no  Tong^r  were  salable  in  a 
njprket  that  required  ready  acqa3^scenp4  to  new  ways.  The 
'pull1  of  the  frontier^  wfth  the  cdmttion  perception  of  "oppor- 
tunity for  the  taking"  contributed  to  the  growing  need  for 

♦  a  skilled  work  force  to  fill  the  rapidly  expanding  industrial 
economy.    Tfie  westward  migration  created  a  continuing  turn- 
over  in  the  industrialized  work  force ,  -thereby  creating  a 

,  steady  neec(  for  replacements  w    Vacancies  created  by  the 
seductive  lure  of  the  West  were  filled  by  successive^  waves  ■ 
of  immigrants  hoping  to  move  to  a  land  of  new  opportunities. 

The  westward  moving  frontier— also  served  as  a  safety  valve — 

*  *  ^  T  . 

a  vent  for  social  pressures  created  by  the  growing  pains  of 
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an  emerging/ industrial  power.    Those  who  were  displaced  by 
the  industrial  revolution  moved  West  to  seek  their  fortunes 
tffider  new  and  unknown  conditions. 

^As  production  moved 'from  the  loft  to  the  factory, 
apprenticeship,  as  an  early  means  of  providing  a  pathway  to 
literacy  for  those  in  colonial  America  who  could  not  ^pay  for 
an  education,  began  to  falter.     It^  importance  declined  due_ 
to  the  pull  of  the  frontier,  the  individualism  of  the  Ame^i-. 
can  pioneer,  the  increasing  supply  of  skilled  immigrarfts  and 
the  emergence  of  the  factory,  system  v^-th  its  demand  for 
skilled^manpower  beyond  that  which  the  apprenticeship^^ tern 
was  able  to  produce.    As  a  reaction  to  diminished' educational 
opportunities  for  fac tory ^worker s  ,*  numerous  privately  sup-' 
ported  lyc'eums  and  institutions  were  founded  wherein  science 
was  combined  with  practice  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  mechanics  and,  farmers.     By-  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  iflanual  labor  movement  had  run  its  course, 
leaving  as  its  legacy  a  social  concern  for  the-~4^ca*tion  of 
women  and  a  fertile  climate  for  the  subsequent  development 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  education. 

Increasing  interest  in  agricultural  and  industrial  * 
education  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862." 
This  Act  provided  that  each  state  was  to  £&ceive  a  grant  of  - 
land  from  which  the  interest  from  the  sale  was  to  be  used  to 
suppprt  and  maintain  at  least  on£  college  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  arts.     States  which  accepted  the 
grant  were  required  to  provide  at  least  one  agricultural  and 
m^han^ical  college  within  five'  years  or  th6  grant  would  be 
revoked.     Since  funds  could  not  be  used  for  buildings,  the 
Morrill  ActJfef f eqtively  established  the  precedent  for  the 
matching  requirement  in  Federal  assistance  to  education.  The 
Act  al£o  marked  the  first  attempt  by  Congress  to  use  Federal 
support  for  education  as  an  incentive  to  the  States  to  attain 
a  specific  national  goal. 

*-  In  the  period  following  *  the  Civil  War,  considerable 
support  developed  for  the  establishment  of  free  secondary' 
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schools  supported*  by  public  taxation  and  controlled  by  the 

local  community.    -The  legality  of  locai-  autonomy  was  contested 
*  / 

for  a  quarter  dentury  and  was  not  resolved  until  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  affirmed-  t£e  right  of  a  local  school  board  to 
levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  education.     This  deci- 
sion authorized  local  school  boards  to  establish  public 
secondary  schools  in  iresgonse  to  public  need  and  predestined 
vocational  education's  place  in  the  public  high  school. 
•    *    %    Withaj^he  advent  of  improved^rechniques  for  training 
in  the  use,  of  tools,  a  movement  -began  to^nt^roduce  manual 
training  into  the, public  schools.     It  was  based  "on  the  prem- 
ise that  manual  skills  cpmbined  with  liberal  education 
enhance  educational  returns.     The  manual  training  movement 
was  paralleled  by  developments  in  home  economics  and  agri- 
cultural education;     By  the  turn  of  the-century  domestic 
science  had  been  incorporated  into  the  public  school  curricu- 
lum.    National  legislation  creating  a  network  of  agricultural 
extension  centers  at  the  local  level  focused  attention  6n  the 
need  %for  improved  agricultural  practices  and  contributed  to 
the  development  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  local 
public-  secondary  school^. 

P  The  general  educational  focus  of  the  manual  training 

movement'-  led  to  a  paradox  with  respect,  to  trade  trainirig.  * 
Whereas  the  shop  and  factory  could  not  function  as  a' school/ 
neither  could. the  school  successfully  duplicate  the  conditions 
of  the  trade.     In^  an  effort  to  develop  a  workable  system  of 
industrial  education,  the  trade  school  emerged.     Tftese  schools 
tpok  a  variety  of  fontfs.     Some  were  private  tuition  schools; 
.others  were  free.    .Many  were  operated  by  private  employers 
as  a  jneans  of  providing  their  employees  with  the  general 
educational  foundation  to  support  further  skills  development. 
Massachusetts  tdok  an  early  interest  in  trade  schools  and  in 
1906  passed*  a  law  making  industrial  -education  a-  part  of  the" 
public  school  offerings.     This  action,  together  with  .wide- 
spread public  interest,  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  national  ■ 
„ society  to  promote  the  values  of  education  as  a  preparation 
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for  industrial  employment  and  to  seek  Federal  support  for 

industrial  education ♦  * 

* 

The~Begi^ning»>of  Vocational  Education 

In  response  to  a  growing  social  demand  for  education 
to  assuide  **the  responsibility  .foV  the  development  of  the 
skilled  work  force,  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
jffiich  established  the  prece4ent  for  Federal  participation  in 
secondary ^education.     Heretofore  the  Federal  government  ha 
supported  agrfcultural  and  industrial  education  in  land-grant 
colleges.    Tfte-Smith -Hughes  Act  extended  Federal  aid  to  the 
public  secondary  schools  by  providing*  funds  for  the  support 
of  training  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  trades  and  indus- 
tries and  in  the  preparation  for  teachers  in  these  fields. 
Funds  were  authorized  for  salaries  of  teactfers  and  supervisors 
in  the  public  schools,  administrative  personnel,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Agency  staff  and  teacher  training  personnel 
in. colleges.    States  that  accepted  Federal  support. were  re- 
quired t$  'designate  a  State  board  for  vocational  education* 
and  to  submit  a  plan  governing^jthe  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds.    States  receiving  Federal  funds  were  required  tc^Tkiatch 
the  Federal  appropriations  which  were  allocated  to  States  on 
a  population  basis.    Thus,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  present  structure  of  vocational  education., 

The  period  from  the  passage  of  the,  Smith-Hughes  Act 
td  the  mid-1960s  marked  the  emergence  of  vocational  education 
as  a  national  response  to  the  needs  of  those  heretofore 
ignored  by  the  educational  system.    Congress,  in  a  series  of 
subsequent  acts,  expanded  the  support  and  extended  the  scope 
of  vocational  education.    The  George-Dean  Act  of  1936  added 
distributive  educa^tioik  and  authorized  increased  appropria- 
tions to  meet  t£e  growing  vocational  education  need.  World 
War  II  provided  the  nation  a  practical  demonstration,  of  voca- 
tional education's  ability  to* train  for  war  defense.     In  ' 
1946,  Congress  passed  the  George-Barden  Act  to  assist  the 
nation's  public  schools  in  making  a  contribution  to  postwar 
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recovery,     this  act  increased  the  authorization,  established 
practical  nursingiand  fishing ;trades  education  as  eligible 
for  support  and  provided  for  increased  flexibility  of  States1 
use  of  Federal  funds.     The  designation  of  specific  program 
areas  eligible  for  support  and  the  provision  of  assistance 
fpr  teactreir-edueation  of  prof essionals . in  these  programmatic 
areas  created  specialty  areas  vfithin  vocational  education. 
These  specialty  3**S$s  ®l&nar^ed  the  content  of  voc^ation4lT^-~  \ 
education  ,and  tlujs  served  as  the  basis  for  the  creation  ^Ox 
professional  jurisdictional  areas  which  were  subsequently 
institutionalized  in  State  educational.  (Organizational  struc- 
ture .  6  " 

The  Emerging  Era'  *  * 

These  programmatic  funding  categories  remained 
until  1963  when  Congress  passed  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
This  Act  eliminated  the  previously  established  programmatic 
categories  and  provided,  instead,  that  Federal  funds  be  used  ^ 
for  providing  services  to,  designated  target  populations. 
Funds  were  authorized  for  construction  of  area  vocational 
schools  and  for  the  use  of  program  support  services  includ- 
ing* in-servijse  and  pre-service  teacher  training  and  adminis- 
tration.   CA  separate  authorization  was  'provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  work-study  program  to  assist  States  in 
providing  part-time  public  employment  for  needy  students  and 
for  the  construction  of  residential  schools. 

1   The  Vocational  Education  Act  was  amended  in  19  68. 
Among  other  things,  the  Amendments  provided  for  separate 
qategorical  authorizations  for  exemplary  programs  and  proj-  • 
ects,  residential,  vocational  schools,  homemaking  and  consumer 
education  and  cooperative  vocational  education  programs 
where in^mectningful  on-site  work  experienced  could  be  inte- 
grated with  formal  classroom  studies.     In  addition,  wojrk 
study  programs  to  ^provide  part-time  student  employment  were 
authorized  as  were  curriculum  development  and  bilingual  voca- 
tional draining.     The  definition  of  vocational  education  wa\s  * 
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expanded^ to  include  preparation  for  all  occupations  not  con- 
sidered  professional  an^  requiring  less  than  a  baccalaureate 
or  higljek  degree  for  entry,  *  t  // 

\    Considering  the  assigned  respbnsibility  tb  provide 
a  supply  of  trained  workers  to  meet'  the  demands  of  an  indus- 
trialized society ^  it  is  not  surprising  that  "planning  was 
emphasized  as  the  means  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply \t 
skills  to  meet  employment  demands.    The  Smith-Hughefe  Act,, 
the  founding  legislation  for  Vocational  Education,  required 
that  States  desiring  to  receive  Federal  support  submit  a 
$lai)  ^governing  the  proposed  expenditure  of  Federal'  funds . 
The  governing  principle  was  that  vocational' education  should 
train  EJ^ople  for  gainful  employment  and  that  training  should 
beYpro\fxded  inr  tho3#  jobs'most  needed  to  support .  industrial 
growth*.*    States  in  the  preparation  of  their  State  plans  were 
?,p^ine^j^  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19  63  to  give  due 
consideration  to  projected  manpower  needs  and  job  opportuni- 
ties in  allocating  Federal  funds  to  local  education  agencies. 
The  1968  Amendments  expanded  the  planning  mandate  by  requir- 
ing a  five-year  and  an  annual  plan  for  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds.     The  requirement  to  consider  current  and 
projected  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities  in  their  plan-  * 
ning  wafe  extended  tb  include  new  and  emerging  needs  arid 
opportunities  at  the  local,  State  and  National  levels!  State 

Advl-sory  Councils  were  created  and  mandated  to  assist  in  the 

♦  « 
preparation  of  long-range  and  annual  program  plans. 

#  The  press  for  planning  reached  new  levels  in  the 

Educational  Amendments  of  1976.     T^tle  II  amended  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  and  took  as  its  purpose  to 
assist  States  in  improving  planning  for  the  coordinated  use 
of  all  resources.     States,  in  preparing  their  five-year  plans 
were  required  to  assess  the  current  ;and  future  needs  .for  job 
skills  and  to  set  out  explicitly  the  goals  the  State  would 
seek  to  achieve  in  meeting  the  assessed  needs  for"  the  pro- 
vision of  these  skills.    To  provide  better  demand-supply  data 
on  which  to  base  decisions,  a  National  Occupational  Information 
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Coordinating  Committee  was  established  'and  mandated  to  t 
develop  an  occupational  informational  system  to  meet  the  V 
informational  needs  .at  National,  State  and  local  levels. 
Congress  also  provided  for  the ' establishment  of  a  vocational 
education  data  system  to  allow  for  improved  rfcq^orting  and 
accounting  of  vocational  education  students ,  staff  and  ex- 
penditures. 

TJtms  has  vocational  education  since  its  early 
inception  b_e.en  asjs i  gngd  the_^role  of  developing  people  as 
econcmic  resources.     In  this^role,  students  are  encouraged 
to  develop  skills  which  are  or  will  be  in  demand  by  society, 
thereby^  ensuring  them  of  employment  upon  completion  of  a 
program.     Responsiveness  of  the .educational  system  to  eco- 
nomic requirements  is  to  be  ensured  through,  reliance  on  the 
allocative  efficiencies  of  rational  planning  supported  by 
improved  data  reporting  and  accounting  systems .     The  primacy 
of  i^ib  role,  however ,  is  blurred  by  other  contravening  his- 
torical forces.     One  such  force  is  the  growing  tendency  to 
iriew  humans  as  free  agents  who  should  be  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  and  achieve  -their  fullest  poterrb-i^i^ — ¥h±sr  - 
contrasts  with  their  consideration  as  factors.: of  production 
to  be^allocated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  in  a  manner 
that  will  promote  economic  and  social  growth. 

A  GROWING  CONCERN  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  .HUMAN  'RESOURCES 


Early  Efforts  .  s* 

Co-existent  with  the  emergence fcof  an  industrial 
society  was  a  growing  dissatisfaction  w%th  the  inequalities 
in  the  distribution  of  .kcdnomic  ai}d  social") opportunities. 
The  laissez-faire  doctrine  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  was 
progressively  displaced  as  the  Federal  government  sought  to 
achieve  solutions  to  persistent  social  problems.  Abolition 
of  slavery,  abolishment  of  child  labor,  guarantee  of  fair 
wages  and  standards,  health  and  safety  protection,  collective 
bargaining — ail  became  possible  under  the  aegis  of  Federal 
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ire  legislation.    Passage  of  legislation  to  deal  Wittv  the 
,  unique?  problems  of  special  groups  became  a  hallmark  of  the 
'American  legislative  prdcess.     In  quick' succession  after  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Sears  Act', 
of  1918  and  the  Smith-Fess  Ac^t  of  19_2"0^  which. established  the. 
basis  fpr  ay  Federal-State  partnership-  to  provide  physically 
disabled  citizens  with  vocational  gui£a»qe,  training,  occupa- 
tional , adjustment,  prosthesis  and  placement  services. 

The  necessity  for  economic  recovery  from  the -massive 
unemployment  eapferienced  in  the  Great  Depression,  coupled 
with  >the  progressiveness  of  the  Roosevelt  New 'Deal spawned  a 
host  of  major  social  legislation.     In  1933,  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  heralded  the  beginning  of  the  Employment  Service.  This 
Act  called  upon  the  States  to  establish  an  ^employment  system 
to  assist  peifcple*in  finding  jobs  and' provided  Federal- fun£s  • 
as  an  incentive  for  States'  to  establish  these  services.  The 
Social  Security  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1935  provided 
that  each  State  administer  a  systep  of  unemployment  insurance 
compensation  according  to  standards  established  by  the  Federal 
government  and  assigned  administration  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  to  the  Employment  Seryice.   'The  Civilian  Conserya- 
tion  Corps  (CCC)  was  -established  during  this  period  and  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  enrollees  to  participate^in  the 
job-oriented  education  classes.     The  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration  (NYA) ,  one  of  the  first  programs  to  turn  its  attention 
*td  the  special  needs  of  youth,  was  concerned  especially  with 
the  problem  of  youth  unemployment  ,anpl  their  need  fdr  job  : 
training  and  vocational  guidance.  "  The  NYA  early  set  out  to 
assist  youth  in  evaluating  themselves,  to  make  vocational 
choices  and  to  plan  training  programs  that  would  be  congruent 
with  these  choices.     The  National  Apprenticeship  (Fitzgerald 
Act)  of  1937  established  the  Department  of  Labor's  entrance 
into  the  training  field  and  provided  an  alternative  to  man- 
power training  through  the  public  school  system.    With  fev 
exceptions,  however,  Federal  response  to  the  problems  of 
unemployment  were  confined  primarily  to  the  creation  of  jobs 
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rather  than  the  provision  of  training  for  jobs  that  did  not 
exist.    The  economic  recovery  caused  by 'World  War  II  and  the 
postwar  boom  provided  little  further  incentive  or  serious 
national  poncern  atjput  the  'continued  development  of  human 
resources. 


Social  Concern  Jhrc^the  y60s  -  *  v 

"EKe  beginning  of  the  1960s  marked  the  advent  of  the 
Great  Society-vith  its  crusade  to  eradicate  poverty.    A , rocky 
economy,  an^ unpopular  war  and  a  growing  social  concern- for 
those  who  had  been  bypassed  by  the  mainstream  of  society  Ifed 
to  a  host  of  le^grisj^tion  aimed  at  equalizing  social  oppor- 
turiities.     In  recognition  of  the' rights  of  all  individuals  to 
share  in ^the  benefits  of  a  democratic  society,  th^  purpose  of 
vocational  educatipn  shifted  from  the*  preparation  for  gainful 
employment «to  the  provision  of  ready  accefss'of  all  people  in 
aM  9,c^u^tles  to  qualify  vocational  education  which  is 
realistXc  irj,  terms  of  employment  opportunities  and  suited  to 
the  needs,  ^nte^sts  and  abilities  of  people  to  benefit  from 
stich  trailing.    To  promote  these  goals,  Congress  provided'  • 
that  Federal  funds  could:  be. used  to  support  work-study  pro- 
grams, residential  schools,  area  vocational  education  programs 
and  general  education  to  the  extent  that  it  is  related  to  the 
students1  need  for  occupational  training.     Counseling  and 
guidance  services  were  "to  be  provided  to  those  students  en- 
rolled in  vocational  courses  or  those  planning  to  enroll.  To 
ensure  that  vocational  education  would  be^ provided  to  those. 
in<nee<J,  Congress  specifically  identified  four  special  popula- 
tions for  targeting  of  Federal  funds: 

** 

1.  those*  in  secondary  schools;  ^ 

2.  those  who  wanted  to  extend  th^ir  voca- 
tional training  'beyond  the  secondary 
schools;       .     *  ,  .  % 

3.  those  already  in  the  labor  market  and 
needing  additional  skills  upgrading; 

! 
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4.    Jbhose  who  have  academic ,  social, 
,     economic  pr  other  handicaps  that 
prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  a 
regular  program. 

By  extending  vocational  education's  responsibility 
to  include  student  need  as  well  as  employment  requirements, 
Congress  made  clear  its  intent  that  vdcatiohal  educa-Wion 
should  function  as  an  instrument  of  social  change*.  The 
requirement  that  vocational  education  serve  both  the  demands 
of  the* society  for  trained  manpower  and  the  needs  of  its 
citizens  for  productive  and  rewarding  work  created  a  contra- 
diction in  purposes  and  a  .fragmentation  of  the  founding 
philosophy  that  had  directed  vocational  education  for  nearly 
a  half  century.  *  * 

National  Manpo^^  Programs 

At  abou,t  the  same  time,  Congress  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  dealing  with  the  lingering  problem ^>f  unemployment. 
As  an  adjunct  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ac#*of*  1961,  Congress 
passed  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training^  Act  (MDTA)  .  'f  The 
purpose  of  this  Act  as  originally  conceived  was  to  retrain 
adult  workers  who  were  unemployed  because  "of  technological  • 
obsolescence.     Local  employment  offices  were  to  identify 
demand  occupations  and  to  locate  unemployed  workers  who  could 
profit  by  retraining.    Training  was  to  be  conducted  by  local 
public  schools  that  were  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  use  of 
their  facilities.    Funds  for  the  classroom  training  component  ~~ 
of  .MDTA  flowed  from  the  Federal  government  down  through  state 
educational  agencies  and  state  employment  security  agencies. 
State  vocational  educational  agencies  had  ,f ull  responsibility* 
for- selecting  the  training  facilities  and  foe  administering 
the  fundi  to  local  educational  agencies. v  State  employment 
security  agencies  through  their  local  offices  identified  the 
.occupations  for  which  training  yt&s  needed,  performed  the  out- 
reach activity  to  locate  and  recruit  participants  and  attempted 
to  jplace  theitf  upon  completion  of  the  program. 
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Funded  .classroom  programs  were  generally  of  three 
•    single .occupational  training  courses 


•    n         •    multi^ocgupational  projects  and 

•    individual  referrals ^ (Mirengoff  and      *  f 
Rindler,  1978,  p.  127)  -  * 

Because  of  their  congruence  with  regular  vocational 
^J~*  education  programs,  the  most  popular  programs  funded  under 
MDTA  were  class-size  courses  dealing  with^patticular  skills* 
or  occupations,  ,  Si^nce  the  time  period  of  these  courses  did 
not  correspond  .with  the  school  time  schedule,  frequent  prob-  ' 
lems  were  encountered  in  keeping  the  classes  ,full  due  to 
their  fixed  er^try-exit  dates.  ,As,a  means  of  serving  MDTA 
clients,  schools  developed  a  self-contained  organizational 
unit  termed  a  skilly  center .     The$e  centers,  not  encumbered 
by  the  schedules  of  the  regular  school  system,  offered  greater 
flexibility r  open-entry  and  open-exit,  and  generally  provided 
suf^ortive  -counseling  and  guidance  services.     Depending  on 
local  circumstances,  skill  centers  were t under  the. jurisdiction 
of  local  school^istricfs,  public  vocational  education  insti- 
tutions or  in  some  instances  operated  by  private  non-profit  of 
ccramunity-based  organizations.    The  third  type  bf  program 
funded  was  individual  referral-  in  which  slots  were  purchased 
in  ongoing  programs  on  an  individual-by-individu^l  basl^^ 
Thus,  vocational  education,*  as  a  skills  provider,  * 
had  been  drawn  into  the  battle  against  rising .unemployment . 
The  basic  supposition  guiding  manpower  pofaTfcies  in  the  early 
•SOs  was  that  sufficient  jobs  were  available  but  that  unem- 
ployment was  caused  by  structural  barriers.     It  was  believed 
'that  these  barriers  could  be  removed  by  identifying  the  job 
skills  in-  demand,  by  providing  the  unemployed  with  the  1  , 

requisite  skills  and  by  matching  the  supply  of  skilled  workers 
with  the  jobs  in  demand.    The  failure  of  technological  unem- 
ployment t6  materialize  for  adults  with  work  experience  and  a 
17Sr  unemployment  rate  for  youth  in  1963  focused  attention  on 
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the  employment  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  youths    MDTA  was 
amended  to  prpvide  increased  training  quotas^  to  b.e  made 
available  to* youth .    The  authorized  training  period  was  ex- 
tended to  104  weeks .     Basic  education  was  allowed  as  a  fund- 
able activity  and  the'amounts  of  basic  training  stipends 
were  liberalized .     Results,  however,  were  disappointing . 
Although  the  overall  unemployment  rate  fell,  due  largely  to  * 
the  effects  of  a  tax  reduction,  unemployment  for  groups  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  remained  largely  unaffected. 

/The  War  on  Poverty  «  • 

Coincident  with  Jdhnson's  assumption  of  the  Presi- 
dericy,  the  impetus'  for  manpower  programs  shifted  to  the 
Executive  branch  with  the  administration  drafting  battle 
plans  for  a  war  on  poverty ♦     In  1964,  President  Johnson*  ^ 
signed  the  Economic _ Opportunities  Act  which  created  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (0E0) .     The  philosophy  "of •  the y 
Act  embodied  in  the  programs  it  supported  was  geared  to  the 
removal  of  farriers  inhibiting  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity.   Attempts  to  improve  equality  of  economic  opportuni- 
ties  focused  on  the  disadvantaged,  especially  youth*  In 
recognition  that  self  -^attitudes ,  persqnal  habits,  emotional 
responses  to  life  'situations,  and  attitudes  towards  work 
were  barriers  affecting,  the  employment  of  many  disadvantaged, 
activities  were  designed  to  emphasize  combination  of  remedial 
education  training  and  .work  experiences.     Supportive  programs 
provided  an  extensive  menu  Sj£  human  services  including  basic 
language  and  academic  enrichmeht  for  the  preschool  child, 
part-time  work  opportunities  for  the  adolescent  who  needed  • 
work  to  stay  in  school  and  employability  skills  for  .the  out- 
of -school  youth  who  needed  altered*  attitudes  and  work  habits 
to  be  better  prepare^  to  secure  and  hold  a  job.*  Programs 

oriented  to  serving  the  needs  of  youth  inqluded  the  Job  Corps 

« 

Neighborhood .Youth  Corps,  VISTA,  and  special  impact  programs^ 
such  ^s  Headstart.     For.  the  older  unskilled  adult,  develop- 
mental services  were  provided  which /included  adult  basic 
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education,  work  experience  programs  and  various  types  of 
special  training. 

Rather  than  enlisting  the. aid  of  established  pro- 
grams such  as  MDTA  and- Vocational  Education  in  the  War  on 
Poverty,  .OEO  chose  to  serve  the  poor  through  Community  Action 
Programs  which  were  often  organized  outside  of  the  political 
and  social  infra-structure'  of  the  existing' community.  The 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sought  to  serve  both • in-school  and 
out-of-school^  youth.  ,  In-school  programs,  offered  by  schooly 
districts  oi^  in  community  action  agencies  who  matched  Federal 
fuHas  with  in-kind-  facilities  and  services,  were  designed  to  * 
provide  youth  with  income  and  work  experience.'    Out-of -school 
programs,  offered  by  community  action  agencies  or  city  and 
county  governments ,  sought  to  provide  income  and  employment 
for  disadvantaged -youth.    The  Job  Corps ,  patterned  after  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the  1930s,  was  built  on^e 
philosophy  that  certain  youths  because  of  their  extremes  dis- 
advantagements  could  not  be  served  unless  they  were  removed 
to  a  controlled  environment.    These  Job  Corps  conservation 
centers  were  in  essence  vocationa\ education  residential 
schools.     While  espoused  as  being  singularly  dif f erent Jfrom'" 
vocational  education  schools,  these  centers  employed- (similar 
instructors  and*curricula.    Eligibility  of  private  firms  as 
operators  of  Job  Corps  Centers  was  Regarded  as  a  significant  , 
advantage.         *  .  *r  * 

Although  choosing  not  to  use  MDTA  as  a  direct  .  * 

vehicle,  the  an±ipoverty  programs  had  a  distinct'  grav^ta-  , 
tional  pull^   As  the  displacing  effects  of  technology  failed 
to  materialize,  emphas%s  shifted  to  tflbse  who  were  both 

.unemployed  and  poor.    Because  of  their  ea*2y^ experiences  in  . 
servTng  the  skilled  who  were^experiencing  technological  dis- 
placement, MDTA  programs  had  difficulty  shifting  to  serve  the 

more  disadvantaged.    Those  with  higher  levels  of  education 

were  more  than  proportionately -represented  in  institutional 
training.     Recruitment  procedures  tended  to  favor  the  more 

experienced  and  highly  motivated,  amongst  the  disadvantaged. 
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Employment^secufity  had  little  experience  in  identifying  and 
.  ..motivating  the  moire  seriously  disadvantaged  to 'enroll  i^  MDTA  , 
programs •  I^Those  Who  were  motivated  to  seek  out  services  fry 

registering  in  employment  security  offices  were  not  likely 
*  *  •  *  # 

,   "   to  be  drawn  ff om  the  pool  of  hard-core  disadvantaged  suffer- 
ing ^rom  multiple  ^labor  market  problems:    Because  of  thea 
demand  for  existing  programs  and  the  added  expense  imposed 

*  by  augmenting  training  with  supportive  services >  there  was   '  ,  1 
little  incentive  to 'engage  in  extensive  outreach  activities, 

% nor  tffr  of f er  remedial  program  suppottive  services: 

v*   '  'Evolution  ~of  the  skills  center^conce^t  represented 
ya  creative  response  to  dealing  Vifch  the  problems  of  serving 
/    the  disadvantaged.     Separated  from  a  regular  educational  «" 
institution,  skills  centers  could  dedi%^i£h  tfie  whole  person.     -  J 
Counseling,  guidance,  remedial  education ,  '"Staplbyaly^i-tY  skills 
and  job' skills  could  be  creatively  combined  in  a  setting 

4 

designed  to  emphasize  a  comprehensive  learning  ^exp^ierice.  ' 
Skills  centers,  however,  were  not  without  their  p*ro£>lems£ 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  training  ecoMpi^  and  placement  * 
efficiencies,  high  turnover  Qccupata^H^^n£ed  to* be  emphar 
size0 rather  than  those  character  i2ed^ by  high  .Remands.      *         ' .    %  *  ♦ 
Facilities  tended  to  be  poor  in  comparison  to  regular  voca-  •  " 

tional  programs^  and*  less  geafed  to  the -development  Of  hicfh- 

*  level  ^kil Is.     Perhaps  most  serious  of  all  in  an  emerging^v 
/ra,  ol  equality,  these  programs  /treated  the  disadvantaged 

/    ,by  withdrawing  them  from  the  mainstream  of " educational 

*  Removal  of  Barriers  to  Employment  v  . 

Despite  the^combined  efforts* of  0E0  programs,  MDTA 
and,  vocational  education,  poverty  stil]^persisted  in  thfe  , 
mid-60 fs.  f  Despite  a  strong  economy,  there->toere  still  sub- 
stantial pockets*  of  poverty  and  accompanying  high  unemploy- 
ment r&£  specialize^  disadvantaged  groups.   -Because  of^a  1^ 
demonstrated  inability  of  manpower  programs  to  eliminate 

*  thes£ -barriers  by  concentrating  on  raising  the  disadvantaged 
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up.,  a  new  strategy  emerged— that  of  attacking  the  barriers 
themselves'.-  .Thus,  in  a  search  for  the  ready  solution,  inter- 
est turned,  tq  intervention  in  the^TTiring  process  as  a' means 
.  of  effecting  a  solution  to  persistent  unemployment  and  poverty 
^A  Concentrated  Empl<ayment  Program  (CEP)  represented  a  "rifTe" 
approach  to  problems  of .unemployment  in  ghetto  areas  in "which 
all  existing- manpower  programs  were  coordinated  in  a  specific 
target  area  and  eftpj^oyers.  urged  to' hire  the  disadvantaged. 
Continuing  the  OEp  penchant  to' circumvent  the  institutional- 
'   ized" entrance  structure,  Community  Action  Agencies  were 
"^designated  as  the  prime 'sponsor* in  each  target  city.^  Funds 
forjthe  .support  of  CEP  came  from  MDTA,  .Neighborhood' Youth 

-  Corps,  and  other  0E0  programs  with" more  than  half  the  monies  ' 
coming  from  MDTA,     In  a  further  effort  to  interest  employers 
in  sthe  hiring  "of  'thM  disadvantaged,  job  opportunities  in  the 

-business  center  (JOBS) .was  initiated  to  be  promoted'by  the 
National  Alliance  'of  Businessmen  fNAB) .     The  JOBS  program, 
relied  upon  a  .subsidy  to  'employers  as  an  incentive  to  hire 
the  disadvantaged.    Monies  -for  the  subsidies  were  obtained 
by  reducing  the  funding for  supporE^f  We rcIateoom^raxnTiig- 
componeht  of  .the  MDTA.     In  an  effort  to  train  more" disadvan- 
taged  and  to  link  them  ddteectly  with  *potentiaI?8<employers ,  the 
goal  of  MDTA  on-the-job  training  was  increased' from  25  percent 

-  to  50  percent '-of  total  MDTA  enrollees. 

This  Change  in  philosophies  signaled  the  decline  of. 
classroom  training  as  a  significant  manpower  delivery  system. 

^he  demands  of  the  disadvantaged,  for  immediate,  jobs  had  more 
political  expediency  than  the  claim  that  education  was  the 
passport  from  poverty.    Jobs*  in  the  central  cities  were 
clustered  at  two'  extreme's :^  those,  characterized-  as^  dead-end, 
with  low  wages  and  high  turnover,  and  those' requiring  techni- 
cal  skills  that  could  not  be  generally  imparted  within  the 
y-time  and  resource  constraints  of  most  manpower  programs.  Man- 
power planners  were  thus  in  a  quandary".    They  could  either 

'provide  training  for  jobs  in  the  secondary  labor *market  that 
clients  could  generally  get  without  the  "benefit  of  such  * 
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training,  op  they  could  gear  up  to  provide  training  for  more 

technical  jobs  at  a  greater  expenditure  of  resources,  thereby 

*ser.ving  fewer  clientele,     in  view  of  the  returns,  the  strate*- 

gic  decision  was* to  emphasize  those  programs  with  short-run 

employment  benefits  to  the  disadvantaged.     Congress  continued 

to  support  MDTA  with  training  being  directed  to  be  provided 

throji^n  skills  centers  and  the  concept  of  skills  centers  was 

expanded  to  community  colleges.    .However,  this^upport  was 

not  forthcoming  in  the  appropriations.    Absence  of  increased 

appropriations  and  diversion  of  funds  to  other  programs 

decreed  the  decline  of  institutional  skills  training  as  a 

potent  weapon  in  the  continuing  battle  against  unemployment. 

Whi^e  expressing  only  lukey/arm  support  for  skills 

training  under  the  auspices  of  MDTA*  Congress  passed  the 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.*  The  '68  Amendments 

reaffirmed  the  nation's  commitment  to  provide  quality  voca-  ' 

tional  education  to  a  larger  segment  of  American  society. 

Uses  of  Federal  funds  were  expanded  to  include  programs  and 

services  to  the.  h.andicapped  who  could  not  succeed  in  regular 

classes  and  to  those  with  limit^  English-speaking  abilities. 

Vocational  guidancfe  and  counseling  was  declared  eligible  for 

support ^and  provisions  were  made  for  providing  vocational 

training  through  arrangements  with  private  institutions.  To 

eniure  that  the  needs  of  •special  groups  were  rfot  overlooked, 

minimum  percentage  expenditure  levels  were  established  for 

the  academically  and  socially  disadvantaged,  for  the  l^yidi- 

*♦ 

capped  and  for  programs  foryvouth  and  adult^  in^postsecondary 

*  *  L  *    '  • 

institutions. 

Thus,  the-  decade  of  the  '60s  closed  with  mixed 
optimism  and  a  mosaic  of  programs  designed  to  serve  the  dis- 
advantaged.   None  of  the  approaches  tr^d,  however,  have 
lived  up  to  the  initial  optimism  that  improvement  in  the 
skills  capabilities  of  humans  would  guarantee  employment  in 
a  free  society.    Unemployment  and  poverty  remain  unequally 
distributed  acr^v^he  population  despite  the  plethora  of 
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programmatic  solutions.    Contracts  to  dispense  manpower 
•services  were  said  to  be  in  excess  of  10,000  (Snedeker  and 
Spedeker,  1978,  p.-  182).-.  Federal  monitoring  was  shared  by 
MDTA  staff,  Off^L^e  of  Economic  Opportunities  staff,  Economic 
'Development  Administration  staff,  ,and  the  Department  of 
.Labor.    Administration  was  hampered  by  conflicting  -jurisdic- 
tion^ non-uniformity  of  reporting,  duplication  of  services, 
*  «       •  »  % 

territorial  turfdom  and  agency  reluctance  to  cooperate. 

CAREER  EDUCATION  -  AN  EMERGING  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  MOVEMENT3 

» 

>  Career  education  is  reported  to  have  made  its  debut 
on  the  educational  scene  when  in  early  1971  .then  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education^,  Sidney  Marland,,  gave  his  famous  address 
entitled  "Career  Education  Now"  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  .School  Principals.     In  that  address, 
Marland  laid  out  the  design  for  American  education7-a  design 
in  whicft||prery  studebt  would  leave  high  school  with  a  market- 
able skiy-'    Schopli  would  have  the  responsibility  for  100 
percent  placement  -in— either  a  job  or— continuing  education. 
Curricula  would  embhasize  the  dignity  of  work,  the  relevance 
of  ecjucatibn  to  a  .work  career,  and  a  design  in  which  education 
extended  beyond  the  school  to  encompass  the  community  itself: 

Early  Foundations  V. 

Although  focused  by  Marland  into  a  new  rubric,  the 
concepts  t^einselves  were  neither  new  nor  novel.'    No  lesser^ 
figure  than  Benjamin  Franklin  offered  the  view  that  education 
ft       had  utilitarian  purposes  in  the  development  of  a  middle  cl^ss 
and  that  certain  selected  subjects  would  lead  to  success  in 
busin|ss  and  the  professions  (Herr /  1972) .     Organized  labor 
took  an  early  position  that  education  should  lead  to  improved 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  work  and  society. 
Frank  Parsons  in  the  early  1900s  .laid  the  groundwork  for  the  ♦ 
v    modern  counseling  and  guidance  movement  with  his. book,  Choos- 
ing a  Vocation.    Parsons  argued  for  an  awareness  of  sel^j 
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understanding  of  the  requirements  for  success ,  and  the  uSe 
of  reasoning  to  relate  this  information  in  an  informed  choxoe 
of  vocations.     The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association/ 
founded  in  1913,  argued  that  the  school  curriculum  provides 
for  the  integration  of  vocational  guidance  and  for  skills  ~ 
development.     This  unity,  however,  was  deferred  for  nearly  a  # 
half  ceKtury  by  the  National  Education  Association's  decision 
to  emphasize  guidance  for  education's  sake  rather  than  for 
orientation  to  work.    The  influential  educational  philosopher 
John  Dewey  argued  in  the  1930s  that  education  should  provide 
the  means  for  developing  the  skills,  knowledge  and  attitudes 
necessary  for  coping  with  the  adjustment  prgblems  of  life.  * 
Of  specific  relevance  to  career  education*,  the  most  persistent 
Tife  situations  were  defined  as  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time 
and  earning  a  living. 

Interest  in  vocational  guidance  and  career  develop- 
ment  continued  but  with  little  formal  recognition  and  support 
until  the  advent  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968.     These  Amendments  provided  that  Federal*yacational 
education  funds  could  be  expended  for  vocational  counseling 
and  guidance,  and  authorized  expenditure  of  funds  for  exem- 
plary programs  and  projects.    Given  the  existence  of  long- 
standing support  for  the  concept  and  the  presence  "of  Federal 
funds  for  support,  Mar land's  speech  galvanized  the  U.S.  . 
Office  of  Education  injto  action.     The  Bureau  or  Adult,  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  was  directed  to  provide  guide 
lines  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  using  fugds  for  research 
demonstration  and  exemplary  projects  to  laungh  the  career 
Education  movement.    Two  major  strategies  were  followed  fcy 
the  Office  of  Education  in  guiding  the  development  of  career 
education  exemplary  and  demonstration  projects  in  the  States. 

f 

Career  Education  Models 

One  strategy  was  the  development  of  Federally 
sponsored  models  of  career  education.    These  models -were  to 
operationalize  the  concept  of  career  education  and  represented 
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the  initial  core  of  research  and  development  efforts  at  the 
Federal  level.    Four  models  were  eventually  developed.  They 
were :  i 

~       Ym    Model  I:    School-based  Comprehensive 
Career  Education  Model  (CCEM) ; 

,  .  •    Model  tl;    Employer-based  Career  Edu- 
cation (EBCE) ,  later  fetitled  the 
Experience-based  Career  Education 
Model; 

j 

*  * 

•  Model  III:    Homerbased  Career  Educa-  ' 
tion;  and 

•  Model  IV:     Rural-residential  Career^ 
Education. 

•  * 

The  school-based  model  provided  a  curricular  system 
for  restructuring  the  public  school  system.    The  model  was 
structured  around  a  three-staged  approach  to  career,  develop- 
ment.    In  elementary  grades,  students  increased  their  aware- 
ness of  education  jnd  of  the  world  of  work  by  learning,  about 
a  wide  variety  of  work  roles  and  the  skills  and  requirements  . 
necessary  to  perform  in  these  roles.    In  the  middle -grades, 
students  were  provided  the  opportunity  to  explore  occupational 
clusters  thrVfgh  classroom  instruction  in  which  the  concept 
of  career  and- work  was  infused  in  the  educational  experience 
through  observation  such  as  -work  role  models,  field  trips  and 
shadowing  through  actual  hands-on  work  experience,    in  grad^esX 
11  and  12,  students  had  an  option  to  choose  either  inteftsive  \ 
preparation  for. job  entry,  preparation  for  postsecondary  edu- 
cation or  preparation  for  four-year  colleges .    By  providing 
each  student  with- the  comprehensive  set  of  options,  every  ^ 
student  was,  expected  to  leave  the  system  with  an  entry-level 
skill  coupled  with  basic  academic  skills  necessary  to  sustain 
further  career  progression  and  development.    Over  1,000  goals 
were  developed  and  assigned  to  each  of  the  progressive  stages 
of  career  development.    These  goals  constituted** the  intellec- 
tual 'framework  of  the  model  and  were  used  to  classify  existing 
curricular  materials  that  could  be  used  to  achieve  these  goals.- 
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The  employer-based  career  education  model  was  an 
attempt  to  serve  teenagers  through  providing  them  with  an 
optional  out-of -school  program.     Individual  learning  elements  ' 
were  identified  and  matched "with  ideal  or  actual  work  experi- 
ences and  opportunities  in-  the  community  as  means  whereby  the 
students  could  learn  these  competencies.    Educational  'materials 
were  tailored  to  student  needs  and  teacher  and  counselor  roles 
integrated  with  those  of  other  adults  in  the  community  so  as  * 
to  allow  the  students  to  gain  experience  in  a  real^  adult-  . 
centered  world.    All  community  education  activities  wer^ 
awarded  credit,  thereby  insuring  graduation  and  a  choice  of 
placement  options  upon  graduation.     Business  and  otfcer  com- 
munity agencies  provided  the  off-school  site  education  and 
work  opportunities  with  a  learning  .coordinator  and  a  community 
resource  person  working  in  conjunction  with  teachers  and  coun- 
selors  to.  ensure  that  work  experience  was  contributing  to  the 
educational  development  of  the  students.  * 

The  remaining  models  were  mdire  limited  in  their  cover- 
age.   The  home/community-b^sSd  model  sought  to  increase  the 
employahility  of  out-bf -school  adults'  through  the  use  of  mass 
media,  referral  centers,  individual  counseling  and- articulated 
use  of  community  resources.    The  rural/residential  based  model 
was  an  effort  to  explore  the -f easibility  of  serving  rural 
families  through  an  intensive  program  at  a  residential  school. 

With  the  creation  of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  responsibility  for 
the  career  education  models  was  transferred  from  the  Office  of 
Education  to  the  newly  created  National  Institute  of  Education. 
In  carrying  out  their  mandated  research  function,  the  National 
Institute  of  Education~set  about  to  evaluate  the  career  educa- 
tion models.    The  school-based  model  received  considerable 
criticism  ranging 'from  lack  of  consideration  of  current  theorie 
and  research  in  career  development  to  a  manpower  bias  with 
emphasis  pn  the  development  of  marketable  skills  rather  than 
highest  order  of  development  of  human  potential.    As  a  result, 
the  school-based  model  was  largely  aborted  and  NIE 1 s  resources 
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reallocated  to  a  broad  range  of  currieular  and  program  — 
development  projects.     The  Employer-based  Model,  renamed  the 
Experience-based  Model  by  NIE,  fared  better/   Positive  evalu- 
ation results  prompted  efforts  to  disseminate  the  model  to 
-the  States.     The  remaining  two  models  have  remained  as 
largely'  research  and  development  prototypes  with  limited 
dissemination  of  results. 

Occupational  Clusters 

Whereas  the  career  education  models  were  initiated 
by  OE  and  inherited  by  NIE,  occupational  clustering  as  the 
second  major  strategy  has  remained  an  OE  initiative.  Work 
on  the  formulation  of  the  clusters  was  begun  in  the  spring 
or*L971.     As  a  result  of  work  by  the  staff  committees  of  the  ' 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  a  review 
by  the  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education,  the  Of f ice  , 
of  Education  released  a  cluster  ^cheme  consisting  of  15 
career  clusters.    The  clustering  scheme  was  designed  so  that 
all  the  'jobs  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  would 
be  encompassed*    Each  cluster  was  to  include  jobs  ranging1 
from  entry-level  through  sk'illed,  technical  and  professional. 
Clusters  were  to  be  -relatable  to  identifiable  groups-  of  ^ 
employers  and  the  .clusters  should  be  enduring  over  time. 

Clusters  were  conceived  so  that  a  basic  set  of  skills 
would  be  common  to  all  occupations  in  that  cluster.     Thus*,  by 
learning  those  common  skills  students  would  be  assured  of 
having  an  entry-level  skill  with  flexibility  to  move  laterally 
across  jobs*  in  their  dluster  or  |up  or  down  the  jcareer  ladder 
of  jobs  within  the  cluster  according  to  changes  in  personal 
goals  artd/c/r  labor  market  conditions.     The  conceptualizatiQn 
of  the  application  of  these ^clusters  was  that,  students  by 
being  provided  the  opportunity  to  bjrowse^  through  the  occupa- 
tional clusters  in  the  exploratonj^  stages,  would  have  reached 
a  tentative  decision  on  a  cluster  of  interests*  by  the  end  of 
the  eighth  grade.     Grades  9  and  10  would  provide  th£  oppor- 
tunity for  more  intensive  exploration  within  the  cluster  and 
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by  the  end  of_ grade  10,  a  specific  job  within  a  cluster  would 


have  been  chosen  and  educational  curricular  activities  selected 
that  would  allow  for"eittifer  immediate  employment  upon  gradua- 
tion or  the  preparation  for  further  skilled  training  at  the 
postsecondary  level.     Students  desiring  employment  immediately 
upon  graduation  could  master  the  skiils  common  to  their 
cluster  of  interest  and  could  augment  these  with  specific  job 
entry  skills  to  £e  developed  in  a.  vocational  program*  Students 
desiring  to  pursue  further  education  beyond  graduation  could 
supplement  the  common  job  skills  with  college  prepay tory  and 
academic  courses  taken  concurrently,      <  i 

The  cluster  concept  has  initiated  a  varfl*|y.  of  cur- 
riculum efforts  at  Federal,  State  and  local  levels.    More  than 
$10,000,000  has  been  invested  by  the  Office  of  Education  since 
1971  in  pursuing  the  development  of  q,luster-based  curricula, 
-States  such  as  Oregon,  Texas,  Arizona  and  California  have 
either  used  the  OE-cluster^  or  have  refined  them  for  their  " 
own  use.     Cities  such  as  Dallas  and  Washington,  D.C.  have 
developed* f ilmstrips  and  cassettes  often  in  conjunction  with 
commercial  producers,  for  the  provision  of  general  career 
awareness  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools ,  community 
colleges  and  adults. 

—  «  ' 

Definitional  Problems  ■  • 

Although  when  originally  introduced  the  definition 
of  career  education  was  eschewed,  t;he  eventual  need  for  cdn- 
cepts  and  definitions  could  not  be  avoided.     One  of  the  more 
influential  definers  of  career  education  has  been  Kenneth1 
Hoyt,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Career  Education.     Hoyt  made 
the  concept  of  work  the  cornerstone  of  hik  definition  of 
career  education.    He  conceived  of  workTas  conscious  effort 
aimed  at  #  producing  benefits  for  onese3vf^aijd/or  others;  and, 
in  an  early  definition,  defined  career  education  as  the  sum 
of  all  those  activities  and  experiences  through  which  one 
learns  about  work.     His  individually  oriented  definition  was 
subsequently  Changed  with  career  education  being  redefined 
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as  an  effort  to  refocus  .[American  education  around  the  global 
goal^of  education  as  preparation  for  work,    NIE  took  a  more 
employment-oriented  approach  wherein  career  education  was 
,    equated  with  development  of  knowledge  and  abilities"  needed 

<*  to  advance  in  a  job  or  series  of  jobs  constituting  a^career. 

In  addition  to  definitions  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
government,  numerous  other  agencies,  professional  associations 
and  States1 have  formulated  their  own  definitions  of*. career  * 
education.    Each  differs  according  to  the  emphasis-  placed  on 

v  jqb,  work,  self  or  life  as  the  major  focus  for  career  educa-- 
tion.    The  National  Advisory  Council  for  Career  Education, 
after  examining  numerous  definitions  and  concepts  of  career 
education,  concluded  that  Hundreds  of  definitions  exist  vary- 
ing in  rationale,-  goals  and  focus;    Definitions  differ  depend- 
ing upon  whether  they  emanated  from  vocational  education, 
vocational  guidance  or  from  §tate  and  Federal  education 
agencies^    Definitions  and  concepts  vary  aaoording  to  use 
ftith  much  confusion  in  qareer  education  terminology.  However, 
there  are  common  poiots  of  agreement. as  to  what  constitutes 
career  education  (1977) t~  Agreement  appears  to 'abound  in  the 

principles  that  career  education  is  for  all  students  at  all 

>     -  * 

'educational  levels,  that  every  person  leaving  the  educational 
system  should  have  job  employ ab4Jj>rpsfe^  greater 
freedom  of  choice  should  be  interjected  into  the  educational 

,  system  so  that  basic  skills  can  be  Coordinated  with  develop- 
ing individual  preferences,  that  ttffc  educational  system  should 
*be  an  open  system,  and  that  coordination  between  all  elements 
of  education  as  well  as  among  school,  industry  and  community 
is  the  necessity. 

s> 

Career  Education  and  Vocational  Education 

While  there  seems  to  be  agreement ^ about  the  necessity 
to  diminish  the  separation  between  academic  and  vocational 
education,  theVe  is  les&  agreement  as  to  the  corresponding 
roles  of  career  and  vocational  education.    Rupert  Evans,  in 
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an  early  attempt  to  detail  the  similarities  and  contrasts 
betweeh  career  education  and  vocational  education,  saw  them 
as  having  -precisely  the  same  goals  with  career  education  sub- 
suming vocational  education  as  an  indispensable  part- of  the 
preparation  phase.     Ken  Hoyt,  in  a  later  paper,  termed  voca- 
tional education  the  'bedrock1  for  career  Education  and  urged 
that  the  professional  vocational  education  communities  sup-^ 
.port  the  career  education  movement •     lie  likened  vocational 
education  to  one  of  the  parents  of  career  education  and 

4 

argued  that  a  reformed  goal  of  education  as  preparation  for 
work  could  not  be  achieved  if  the  career  education  movement 
was' controlled  by  vocational  education  (Hoyt,  1976) •  As 
Hoyt's  thinking  evolved,  he  'came  to  see  vocational  education 
and  career  education  as  separate  and  distinct  approaches  to 
meeting  the  goal  of  education  as  preparation  for  work.  This 
.distinction  may  reflect  Hoyt's  recognition  that  career  edu- 
cation as  a  reform  movement  must  be  differentiated  front 
vocational  education  as  a  programmatic  activity. 

Regardless  of  admonitions  to  the  contrary,  career 
education  has  not  escaped  an  association  with  vocational 
education •     Critics  have  charged  that  career  education  is 
just  anpther  means  of  .extending  or  expanding  vocational  edu- 
cation.   This  suspicion  stenAs,  in  large  part,  from  the  use 
of  vocational  education  monies  under  the  '68  Amendments  as 
seed  money  to  initiate  career!  education  demonstration  proj-1^ 
ectsj    The  strong  emphasis  on \ paid  work  that  pervades  many  \ 
definitions  of  career  education  and  .the  fact  that  local  edu- 
cation agencies  have  seen  .fit*  SjLn  many  instances  to  adminis-  v 
tratively  combine  career  and  vocational. education  did  little 
to  assuage  the  concerns  of  the  critics. 

Congressional  Support 

Although  career  education-  had  achieved  the" status 
of  a  national  movement,  Congress  had  remained  silent.  u In 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  Congress  for  the  first 
time  authorized  monies  to  support  career  education*  activities 
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Section  406  of  ^he  Act  authorized  funds  for  the  development 
of  information  on  the  needs  of  career  education,  promotion 
of  a  national  dialogue  on  career  education  so  ,as  to  encourage 
States  and  locals  to  utilize  the  approach  best  suitjed^to 
their  needs,  to  assess  the^ studies  ofv career  education  pro- 
grams and  practices,  to  provide  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
best  of  current  practices  and  programs  identified,  and  re- 
quired that  States  and  l&cals  develop  plans  for  the  imple- 

f  * 
mentation  of  career  education  programs.    Although  not  an 

uthorization  for  a  program  of  general  assistance  to  career 
ducation,  th6  Education  Amendments  of  1974  did  provide 
■  funds*  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  efficacy  of  career 
education' prior  to  making  it  a  national  prioi^ty. 
^  In  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act  of  1977, 

Congress  declared  it  to  be  a  national  purpose  of  education 
to  prepare  every  individual  for  a  career  suitable  to  that 
individual's  preference .y^Cpjargr ess  decreed  that  career  edu- 
cation should  be  a  pa&r*&£  the  nation's  educational  process 
which  serves  as  preparation  for  work,  that  career  education 
"holds  promise  of  improving  the  quality  of  education  and 
opening  career  opportunities  for  all  students  and  that  edu- 
cational  agencies  should  work  toward  fulfilling  the  poten- 
tial inherent  in  career  education.    Congress  declared  the 
s  purpose  of  the  Act  to' be  to  assist  States  and  local  educa- 

tion  agencies  in  increasing  the  emphasis  of  career  awareness, 

o 

exploration,  decision  making  And  planning  in  a  manner  that' 
will  promote  equal  opportunity  in  making  career  choices  £ 
through  the  elimination  of  bias  and  stereotyping  on  account 
of  race,  sex,  age,  economic  status  or  handicap.  »  State  educa- 
tional agencies  are  to  administer  programs  of  car^£r  education 

•  assisted  under  this  Act  so  as  to  ensure  that  they  will  affect 
all  instructional  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion.   Funds  under  the  Act  are  authorized  for  use  to  provide 
State  leadership  for  career  education  including  such  activi-, 

% ties  as  engaging  in  cooperative  relationships  with  other 
agencies  in  State  government  and  other  public  agencies  and 
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private  organizations  and  any  business  and  industry  collect- 
ing, evaluating  ^hd  disseminating  career  education  materials; 
Agreements  are  authorized  through  local  education  agencies 
for  such  purposes  as  the  development  and  implementation  of 
comprehensive  career  guidance  counseling,  placement  and 
follow-i^p  services,  development  and  implementation 'of  coopera- 
tive relationships  at  the  local  level  with  organizations 
representing  handicapped  and 'minority  groups,  developing  and 
iniplemeri^ing  work  experiences^£pr  students  whose  primary  pur->V 
pose  is  .career  exploration,  establishing  an  operating  career 

education\lxes6urce  center  serving  both,  students  and, the 

\  -  ' 

gerierel  public.    However,  the  promise  inherent  iH  the  authori- 
zation failed  to  be  matched  by  appropriations..  Congress 
originally  appropriated  $32.5  million  which  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  $20  million  for  fiscai  year  1979.     The  level  of 
support  has  little  more  than  maintained  career  education  at 

J  0 

its,  present  level,  leaving  its  place  i^the  sun  yet  to  be 
determined. 

'Career  education  for  minority  and  low-income  persons 
has  bfeen  characterized  as  one  of  11  over -promise  and  under- 
delivery"  (Hoyt,  1976)  .     In  an  effort  to  document  the  problems 
inherent  in  serving  disadvantaged  youth,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion issued  a  gontract  to  study  the  problems  encountered  in 
formulating  the  educational  agreements  governing  the  expendi- 
ture ofl  the  22  percent  set-raside  in  the  Youth  Employment  and' 
Demonstration  Projects  Act.     The  study  was  to  identify  through 
a  series  of  mini-conferences  and  State-conducted  surveys  the 
problemfe  encountered  in  negotiating  these  agreements,  ^to  docu- 
ment exemplary  strategies  being  used  to  overcome  thfc^^prob- 
lems  anq  to  recommend  ways  in  which  career  education  might 
better  slerve  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

THE  NEW  FEDERALISM4 
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As  the  decade  of  the  '60s  drew  to  a  close,  Federal 
programs  represented  a  patchwork  mosaic  and  a' 
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-bureaucratic- maze  •  -Some  17  separate  programs  were-  authorize^- 
to.  offer  manpower  services,  each  with  its*  own  separate  admin- 
istration,  rules  and  regulations  and  each  striving  to  serve 
essentially  the  same  constituency.  'as  a  result,  manpower 
programs  were  characterized  by  the  lack  of  a  unified  approach 
in  the  development  of  the  priorities  and  tjhe  goals,  inability 
to  structure  manpower  programs' to  meet  local  needs,  lack  of 
coordination. of  pr ograg/ope r a t or s  in  administering  to  the 
needf  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  an  overall  inability  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of*  the  programs.     Community  Action  Agencies 
had  bypassed  established  social  institutions  in' their  zeal  to 
mobilize  resources  for  the  poor  and  to  coordinate  local  anti- 
poverty  effortsT   State  agencies  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  MDtfA  were  largely  beyoncl  direct  gubernatorial 
control.  " 

N  • 

Early  Efforts  at  a  Comprehensive  Approach 

Resistance  to  the  strongly  centralized  and  categor- 
ized approach  was  slowly  mounting.     In  1967,  an  effort  was 
-made  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  sa  as  to  consoii- 
date  manpower  programs  under  a  single  sponsor.     In  an  effort 
to  coordinate  the  projects  funded  under  the  MDTA  program,  the 
Department  of  Labor  initiated  a  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  (CAMPS)..    States  were  required  to  formulate 
local' area  committees  which  were  to  plan  local  programs  to 
serve  their  areas.    These  jointly  developed  progpram  plans 
were  to  be  incorporated  into  State  plans  which  were  then  to 
be  submitted  to  the  regional  DOL  office  for  approval.  CAMJ?S 
committees  were  voluntary  with  no  authority  to  enforce 

cooperation  and  coordination.    Due  to  uncertainties .as  to 

.  ,    _ 

€he  level  of  Federal  funding  and^the  extent  of  area  juris-*' 
diction,  cooperative  plans  were  little  more  than  assemblages 
of  local  agency  plans  stapled  'together.     Regional  offices-  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  having  no  administrative  authority 
over  HEW,  0E0,  the  Department  of  Cbmmerfce,  and  the  Department* 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  did  not  know  what  to  do 
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-with  the  plans.    Although  an  ekerdise  in  cooperative* planning 
that  illustrated  t*\at  agencies  'could  worJ#&togethei|  in  good 
faith,  the  CAMPS'  efforts  were  largely  ineffective  in  achiev- 
ing- a  coordinative  approach  to  the  de'livery-of  manpower 
services.       ^    -  v  , 

As  efforts  to  overhaul  the  deficiencies  of  the  sys- 
tern  failed  ,to  deal  with  the  pijoblems,  it  became  increasingly 
cle^r  that  a  9iajor  structurai^evision  was  needed.,  Governors, 
irked  at  not  having  contrpl  over  manpower  policies  and  pr6- 
grafns-^kif luencing  their  States,  began  to  press  for  a  greater 
voifce.f  Large  cities  smarting  under  problems  of  unemployment  - 
sought  to  .assert*  their  rights  to  design  programs  tailored  to 
'feeet  their  individual  employment  problems.     Public  interest 

'groups  sought  to  -assort  their  rights  to  be  the  presumptive 
deSbiverers  o£ 'services* to  minority  and  low-income  groqpjyv 

'      The  rising  protests  from  the  grass  roots  did3£j$:  go 
unheeded.     Beginning  in  1969,  a  long  series  of  debates  was, 

'held  over  the, form  and/substance  of  a  new  approaclf%o  the 
deliyeryvscff  manpower  services.    As  the  cfebate  yaxac 
waned,  themes  of  decentralization  and  decategori^djfe^n  emerge 
as ^febe^haping  forces-.    Advocates  argued that  local  communi- 
ties were* in  the' best  pqsition  to  ascertain  their  needs  and 
to  plan  for  the  delivery  of  servicess  to  meet  these  nee4s. 
Decategorization  was  opposed  by  many  of  the  agencies  charged 
with  the  administration  of  services  under  centralized  programs 

,The  opponents  were  fearful  that  decategorization  would  upset 

^the  balance  between  States  and  locals  and  could  represent  a 

signal*  threat  ta  the  viaJ^Llity  of  "the  categorical  grant  ^ 

recipient.  I 

Further  impetus  was  given  to  £he  decentralization 

thrfcst  by  the  Nixon  administration  decision /in  1971  to' shift 

I  # 

from  categorized  grant^to  a  general  revenue-sharing  approach 
to  Federal  fu'ndirtg.    With  respect  ^o  manjiow|er  programs,,  thig 
translated  into  putting  all  programs  into  one  comprehensive 
package,  -the  requirement  being  that  cities  and  localities 
sp^nd  the  money  for  manpower  purposes^*    Dissatisfied  with 
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Congressional  failure  to  resolve  the  problem,  ^Jie  administra- 
tion^ s  version  of  manpower  reform  in  a  groyip  of  comprehensive 


manpower  program  piiot  projects.    These  projects  provided 
valuable  experience  and  provided  a  continual  reminder  to 
Congress  that  a  comprehensive  approach  based  on  revenue  shar- 
ing was* a  wdrkabik, solution.    The  strategy  paid  off  with 
Congress  enacting  iiyto  law  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  in  late  1973. 

>  J 

CETA — An  Experiment  in  Decentralize rion  a  ~  ^ 

The  Comprehensive  ,En)ployment  and  Training  Act  had 
two  strategic  objectives — that  of  decentralization  and  de- 
categorization  of  Federal  manpower  programs  and  the  provision 
to  local  pommunities  of  £tx§/z lexibility  to  plan  and  deliver 
manpower  services  suited  to  their  localities .  Responsibility 
for  the  planning  and  administration  of  manpower  programs  -was 
assigned  to  local  units  of  government  as  the  prime  sponsors. 
Restrictions  on  the  use  of  funds  were  removed  with  prime 
sponsors  given  the  freedom  to  design  the  basic  mix  of  program 
services  and  delivery  mechanisms  best  suited  to  their  purposes 
State  agencies  were  largely  bypassed  with  prime  s£ons<jrs  re- 
quired to  prepare  and  submit  a  plan  to  regional  offices  of 
J*£e  Department  of  Labor  for  approval . 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Ac^:  (CETA) 
consisted^of  seven  titles.    Title  I  was  the  major  decategor- 
ized  title^Authorizing  the  prime  sponsors  to  oifer  compre- 
hensive  services  under  a  single  block  grant  that  combined 
the  heretofore  separate  MDTA,  EOA  and  EEA  funding  sources. 
Title  I  funds  wsre  allocated  according  tQ  a  formula  that  took4 
into  account  prior  years1  apportionments,  number  of  unemployed 
and  the  number  of  adults  in  low-income  families.    Prime  spon- 
sors were  required  to  submit  ,an  acceptable  plan  prepared  in 
consultation  with  local  advisory  councils.    A  State  manpower 
services  council  was  created  to  review  local  prime  sponsor 
plans  and  to  arrange  for  the  copperation  of  State  agencies. 
Title  II  provided  for  funds  to  be  expended  for  public  service 
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jobs  in  areas  of  ^substantial  unemployment.    Funds  were. allo- 
cated on  a.  formula  (basis  according. to  the  proportionate 
share  of  total  unemployment.    Title' III  provided- the  authority 
for  £h£  national  administration  of  programs  for  Indians, 
~ migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers,  youth  and  other  groups  in 
•  particular  need  of  such  services.    This  title  also  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  discretionary  powers  in  the  areas  of 
research,  evaluation,  experimental  and  demonstratibn  projects, 
labor  market  information  and  job  banks.    Title  IV  provided 
the  authorization  for  thte  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  residen- 
tial training  centers  for  disadvantaged  young  men  and  women. 
Title  V  established  the  National  Commission  for  Manpower 
Policy  wherein  Title  VI  authorized  public  service'  jobs  for 
the  unemployed.  .  Title  VII  was  largely  concerned  y/ith  admin- 
istrative provisions  against  discrimination\and  political 
activity.  * 

The  role  of  state  agencies  was  substantially  cur- 
tailed under  CETA.    The  Act  provided  States  no  direct  admin-, 
istrative  authority  or  veto  power  over  the  action  of  local 
prime  sponsors.    The  State  w#s  authorized  to  serve  as  a  prime 
sponsor  in  those  lightly  populated  areas  termed  the  bal^ince- 
.  of -state  which,  either  because  of  failure  to  meet  the^fopula- 
tion  criteria  or  demonstrated- lack  of  interest,  failed  to- 
qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor.    The  only  other  direct' funding 
for  which  the  States  qualified  was  ten  percent  set-aside  of 
•Title  I  funds.    One  percent  of  Title  I  funds  WcCs  reserved 
for  the  support  of  state  planning  councils,  four  percent  for 
the  discretionary  use  of  the  governor,  and  five  percent  set- 
aside  to  be  administered  by  the^&tate  Boards  of  Education 
under  non-financial  agreement?  with  state  educational  agencies 
and  prime  sponsors.    This  represented  a  significant  departure 
from  MDTA  days  when 'state  educational  agencies  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  administration  and  control  of  mahpower 
programs.  ': 
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A  Contradiction  of  Purpose  " p 

Considering  the  original  concern  for  decategoriza- 
tion  and  decentralization,  CETA  represented  a  study  in  contra- 
dictions.     Of  the  original  four  titlg||(  three  beil$  added  by 
subsequent  amendment's)  ,  *^only  Title  1  represented  a  truly 
decategori2*ed  approach  tcj  the  delivery  of  manpower  services. 
Title  II  programsr,  -while  not  categorical  in  the  stricter 

,4-  % 

sensfe,  did  limit  expenditures  to  the  provision  of  public 
service  employment  in  areas  of  high  unemployment.    Title  HI 
provided  for  support  fpr  programs  narrowly  defined  to  serve 
specific  target  groups,  while  Title  IV  authorized  continua- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps  for  disadvantaged  youth.     Thus 7N&»iY 
Title  I  gave  unfettered  freedom  to  prime  sponsors  to  offer 
manpower  programs  of  their  choice.     In  this  respect,  CETA 
was  only  a  quasi-decategorized  program. 

However,  the  decentralizing  impact  was  more  pro- 
nounced.   Mirengoff  and  Riftdler  (1978)  estimate  that  whereas 
only  42  percent  of  th£  total  fiscal  1975  CETA  resources  were 
decategorized,  89  percent  of  the  total  resources  were  under 
the  decentralized  control  of  Stat^fand  local  government  ptime 
sponsors.     The  tendency  to  decentralize  but  to  maintain  cate- 
gorical targeting  of  funds  continued,     in  fiscal  year  1976, 
94  percent  of  total  CETA  funds  were  appropriated  for  decen- 
tralized programs,  whereas  only  28  percent  of  the  fiscal  1976 
appropriations  went  for  decategorized  programs  (Snedeker  and 
Snedeker,  1978).    As  an  indication  of  the  targeting  inherent 
in  CETA,  in  excess  of  70  peTcent  of  CETA  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1976  were  earmarked  for  special  purposes,  or  target* 
groups.     Title  I,  the  only  decategorized  component,  declined 
from  accounting  for  42  percent  of  'the  CETA  appropriations  in 
1975  to  only  23  percent  by  1977   (Mirengoff  and  Rindler,  1978/ 
p.  19) .     The  obvious  explanation  is  that  whereas  Congress 
transferred  the  administration  of  manpower  programs  to  the 
local  level,  they  were  unwilling  to  give  up  the  targeting  of 
manpower  funds  to  the  discretion  of  local  authorities. 
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The  Changing  Role  of  State  Education  Agencies 

The  advent  of  GETA  required  considerable  realignment 
of  the  role  of  State  educational  agencies  in  the  administra- 
tion of  manpower  programs.    Whereas  State  educational  agencies 
played  a  major  role  under  MDTA,*their  only  explicit  role 
unde^  CETA  was  ^o  administer  vocational  education  services  to 
be  provided  with  prime  sponsors  through  non-financial  agree- 
ments.   Early  transition  periods  were  marked  by  caution  and 
confusion.     The  Act  was.  vague  on  who  should  adminisiSer  th£ 
5  percent. monies  and  how  they  should  be  used.    The  dispatch 
with  which  state  educational  agencies  assumed  the  lead  varied 
considerably.     In  some  States,  there  was  a  great ^hesitancy 
and  reluctance  on  the  part  of  educators  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  establishment  of  guidelines  and  in  contacting  prime 
sponsors.     In  other  States,  State  CETA  staffs  and  State  Man- 
power services  Council  personn-el  worked  in  close  conjunction 
with  State  vocational  education  staff  to  develop  guidelines 
for  the  use  of  the  5  percent  monies. 

^Uncertainty,  however,  was  not  the  sole  property  of 
education.     Prime  sponsors,  in  many  instances  asstamed  uni- 
lateral responsibility*  for  the  preparation  of  plans  only  to  < 
find  those  plans  not  acceptable  to  State  vocational  education 
boards.    Considerable  delays  were  experienced  in  the  trans- 
ference of  funds.    Vocational  education  boards  frequently 
denied  use  of  CETA^fctatdS  for  trainee  allowances  since  this 
use  generally  differed  from  the  educational*  policy  of  not 
paying  students. for  work  experience.    Prime  sponsors  were 
frequently  not  notified  of^the  rules  and  restrictions  con- 
straining the  preparation  faf  plans  for  expenditure  of  the  5 
percent  monies.    Prime  sponsors  frequently  regarded  the  set- 
aside  money  as  theirs  and' resisted  any  efforts  by  the  State 
vocational  education  board  to  impose  restraints  on  its  use. 
As  a  result,  many  States  delayed  signing*  of  their  agreements 
which  tertded  to  inhibit  any  efforts  to  coordinate  vocational 
education  activities  with  Title  I  programs.    Although  pro- 
cedures became  more  operational  in  subsequent  years, 


disagreements  remained  over  the  utilization  of  funds  ,  the 
specifics  of  the  reporting  and  record  keeping  systems  and 
the  content,  and  administration  of  programs,  "  Whereas  the 
existing  arrangements  had  been  most  seriously  disrupted  at 
the  State  level,  business  more  or  less  as  usual  tended  to  be  . 
, descriptive       conditions  at  the  local  level. 

Programmatic  Changes  at  the  jLocal  Level 

Transition  was^less  abrupt  at  the  local  level.  >Over 
7JD_  percent _of  the  operators  of  the  JTilfele  I  programs, .had  oper- 
ated manpower  programs  the  previous  year  under  categorical 
contracts  (U.S.'  Department  of  Labor  Interchange,  1975).  What 
did  change1,  however/  was  the  role  that  prime  sponsors  now 
played  in  the  management  and  administration  of  programs.  In 
a  study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  in  the 
fall  of  1974,  83  percent  of  the  prime  sponsors  surveyed  indi- 
cated that  the* plan  was  to  maintain  or  increase  the  level  of 
classroom  training  in  fiscal  "year  1975  as  compared  to  pre-    -  - 
CETA  funding.  t  Only  one  out  of, six  pr^me  sponsors  surveyed 
indicated  that  they  planned  to  decrease  the  total  level  of 
funding  for  classroom  training  activities  (National  League 
of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayor's,  1974-1976).  The 
Department  of  Labor  reported  that  nearly  two  out  of  three 
prime  sponsors  purveyed. reported  that  they  either  anticipated 

'providing  for  the  first  time  or  increasing  the  amount  of 
funding  to  local  schools  for  the  provision  of  classroom  train- 
ing work*  experiences  and  other  supportive  activities  con-  *~  * 
trasted  with  only  one.  out  of  six  prime  sponsors  who  indicated' 
that  they  planned  to  reduce  or  eliminate  local  schools  as  a  * 

'deliverer  of  manpower* services  (C?TA  Staff  Evaluation  findings 
U.S,  Department  of  Labor,  July  1975),    In  an  update  of  the 
previous  results,  the  U#S.  Conference  of  Mayors  reported  that 
in  excess  of  50  percent  of  prime  sponsors  surveyed  reported 
more  effective  working  relationships  with  vocatibnal  education 
during  the  fiscal  year  1976  than  previously. 
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The  transition  from  the  centrally  administered  cate- 
±carl  approach  of  tl^e  ^^-^o-  th^^cemralization  of  CETA 
did  not -produce  abrupt  (discontinuities  of  service  although  • 
expected  qualitativ^  changes  did  cJccur.     Perhaps  the  greatest 
change  in  functional  manpower  activities  was  the  decrease  in 
classroom  training.     Categorical  program* expenditures  for 
classroom  training  in  fiscal  year  1974  declined  from  42  per- 
cent of  Title  I  expenditures  to  less  than  33  percent  of 
anticipated  Title  I  expenditures  for* fiscal  year  1975.  Sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  comparison  of  participant  character- 
istics signaled  subtle  changes  in  the  service  pattern. 
Services  to  youth  declined  from  63  percent  in  f74  to  56 
percent  in  fiscal  year  "76.     The  educational  level  of  the 
population  served , increased  with  those  having  twelve  grades 
or  more  of  education  accounting  for  45  percent  of  those 
served  In  s78'as  opposed  to  only  33 .  S^percent  fn"f74/  The 
proportion  of  enrollees  with  9-llth  grade  education  fellf 
from  a  little  over  half  of  those  served  in  f74  to  43  percent 
of*  those  served  in  1976.     Economically  disadvantaged  accounted 
for  nearly  seven  out  of  every  eight  recipients  of  manpower  * 
services  in  1974.     Two  years  after  the  advent  of  CETA  this 
ratio  had  fallen  to  three  out  of  ever^Nsfour  (CETA  enrollees; 


ery^our  (C 
nf ormaclon 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Manpower  Information  Service). 

Public  Service  Employment 

■  As  the  CETA  experiment  unfolded,  rising  unemployment 
accompanied  by  a  recessionary  trend  in  the  economy  caused 
government  policy  makers  to  shift  to  public  service  Employ- 
ment  as  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  -fche  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment.    In  fiscal  1974,  public  service  employment 
appropriations  amounted  to  only  40  percent  of  the  appropria- 
2_       tioms  for  employability  development.     By^  fiscal  year  1978, 

this  ratio  had  shown  a  dramatic  reversal  with  public  service 
employment  appropriations  outstripping  employability  develop- 
ment appropriations  by  nearly  seven  to  one  (based  on  da<ta 
provided  in  Mirengoff  and  Rindler,  197,8,  p.  20).  This 
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emphasis  on  public  service  employment  signaled  a  shift  in 
CETA  philosophy  from  earlier  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  structural  unemployment  b^  upgrading  the  skills 
of  the  human  resources  to  dealing  with  the  problem  a£^lack 
of  aggregate  demands  through  the  provision  of  jobs/in  the 
public  sector.    The  emphasis  on  public  service  employment 
as  a  categorical  program  emphasized  the  reluctance  of  Federal 
policy  makers  to  leave  the  solution  of  manpower  problems  to 
the  discretion  of  local  cojjununities . 

Youth  Legislation" .  _  _        j   J.    
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With  the, passage  of  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977  (YEDPA) ,  Congress  added 
yet  another  categorical  program  to  the  CETA  structure.  This 
Act  later  designated  as  Title  IV  of  CETA  recognized  the 
lingering  crisis  of  youth  unemployment ,  the  limited  role 
being  played  by  the  public  schqoi  system  and  the  unintended 
effect  of  CEJA  programs  as  a  disincentive  for  disadvantaged 
youth 'to  stay  in  school.     The  purpose  of* YEDPA  was  two-fold: 
(1)  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  provision 
of  comprehensive  employment  and  training  services  to  improve 
the  employability  of^yout^s,  and  (2)  to  support  research  arid  ^ 

|  ,  development  to  ascertain  and  evaluate*  the  effectiveness  of 
various  strategies  for  achieving  improved  employability. 

Various  employment  and  training  approaches  coupled 
with  demonstration  projects  to  test  new  ideas  were  authorized. 
The  youth  incentive  entitlement  projects  provided  funds  to 
selected  prime  sponsors  to"  experiment  with  programs  that 
provided  for  employment  guarantees  ,for  disadvantaged  youths 
to  return  to  school  or  maintain  enrollment *iri  schools.  Funds 
were  made  available  for  youth  community* conservation  and 
improvement*  projects  as.  a  vehicle  for  providing  employment, 
work  experience  skills  and  skills  training,  while  at  the 
same  time. engaging  in  conservation  and  beautif ication  projects 
of  utilitarian  value  to  'the  community.     Prime  sponsors  were 

,    authorized  to  provide  appropriate  training  and  support  services 
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including  outreach,  assessment  and  orientation;  counseling; 
provision  of , labor' market  information;  development  of  job 
search  skills;  literary  and  bilingual  training;  vocational 
exploration;  remedial  education;  institutional  and  on-the- 
job  training;  transportation  assistance;  and  child  care,  as 
well  as  job  development,  direct  placement  and  other  programs  .  . 
designed,  to  improve  the  labor  force  participation  of 
disadvantaged  yotftys.     In  recognition  of  the  problems,  of 
in-school  yduths  and  the  necessity  for  schools  to  address 
the  needs/ of  these  youths,  Congress  provided  that  at  least 

2 2  percent  _of  the  funds  -available  -to^rime-sponsors  for  the  

support  of  youth  employment  and  trafning  programs  be  expended 
by  local  educational  agencies  urjder  agreement  with  prime 
sponsors,    Thus >4 for  the  first  time,  prime  sponsors  were 
mandated  to  deal  directly  with  local  public  schools.  Addi- 
tional authorizations  gave  the  Secretary  of  Labor  discretion- 
ary Junds  to  carry  9ut  innovative  and  experimental  -programs , 
established  a  Job  Corps  for  economically  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women  and  incorporated  provisions  for  summer  youth 
programs . 

CETA  Reauthorization 

As  experience  with  CETA  prolans  under  local  control 
accumulated,  dissatisfaction  heightened  *  in  several  areas. 
Reports  of  mismanagement  and  ^misdirection  of  CETA  efforts 
caused  Congress  td  becojne  increasingly  critical  of  the# 
management  of  CETA  programs.    The  wisdom  of  the  shifting        *  - 
emphasis  from  human  resoqrce  development  to  public  service 
employment  came  increasingly  under  question  with  many  • 
believing  that  the  program  represented  undue  Federal  inter- 
vention and  an  attempt  to  alleviate  unemployment  by  the 
creation  of  meaningless  make-work  activities  rather  than 
the  stimulation  of  demand  iri  the  private^  sector. 

These  criticisms  culminated  in  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  Amendments  of  1978.  These 
Amendments  provided  for  more  stringent  monitoring  and 
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reporting  of  prime  sponsor  activities,  strengthened  the 
technical  assistance  role  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
redirected  the  public  service  employment  thrust .  Public 
service  employment  was 'divided  into  two  uses:     to  promote 
transitional  employment  to  enable  the  disadvantaged  to  move 
into  unsubsidized  employment  and  as  a  countercyclical  measure, 
countercyclical  use  of  public  employment  funds  was  controlled 
by  a  trigger  function  linked  with  unemployment  rate.  By 
limiting  the  use  of  public  service  employment,  the  intent 
was  to  return  to  the  original, philosophy  of  the  development  * 
of  employability  skills  as  the  major  mode  of  ng  with 

the  problem  of  unemployment.    Eligibility  requirements  were 

* 

tightened  to  ensure  that  CETA  targeted  more  directly  on  the 
needs  of  the  economically  disadvantaged — again  a  move  to 
return  CETA  to  the  original  concerns  of  the  pre-CETA  manpower 
programs.  •  * 

*  -  The  amended  CETA  maintained  the  same  number  of 

titles #but  with  a  restructuring  of  the  ordering  and  contents. 
Administrative  pfovisions  which  under  the  old  CETA  had  been 
Title  VI  now  became  Title  I.    Title,  r  activities  were 
reauthorized  as  Title  II  which  provided  for  services  to 
economically  disadvantaged,  upgrading  and  retraining  and  the 
use  of  public  service  employment  to  provide  transitional 
employment  opportunities.     The  special  set-aside--£Qr  voca- 
tional education  was  increased  from  5  percent  to  6  percent 
with  up  to  15  percent  of  that  amount  authorized  to  t^e  used 
to  promote  coordination  with' existing  vocational  education 
programs,  to  develop  linkages  between  vocational  education 

and  prime  sponsors  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  , 

t, 

vocational  education  institutions  and* local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  cooperative  relationships  with 
prime  sponsors*.     The  importance  of  coordination  was  further 
%  emphasized  by  the  establishment  of  a  1  percent  set-aside  to 

be  used  specifically  for  encouraging  coordination  and 
developing  linkages  between  prime  sponsors  and  educational 
institutions  and  a^ncies  and  in  the  support  of  services" 
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jointly  delivered  by  employment  and  graining  agencies  and 
appropriate  educational  agencies  .and  institutions.    As  ^ 
before,  Titlq  III  dealt  with  special  Federal  responsibilities 
involved  in  the  initiation  and  administration -  of  special  . 
national  programs  and^  activities  and  in  the  Conduct  of 
research,  training  and  evaluation*     The  youth  title  was 
designated  as  Title  IV  and  incorporated  the  sections  under 
YEDPA.     Title  V  continued  the  authorization  for  a  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy.     Title  VI  authorized 
public  service  jobs  for  the  unemployed  to  be,  used  as  a 
countercyclical  meastire.  linked  .to  the  national  unemployment 
rate.     ^itle  VII  contained  av  new  thrust  designed  to  involve 
the  private  sector  in  the  provision  of  opportunities  for 
the  economically  disadvantaged.     As  in  ttte  initial  CETA* 
Title  VIII  contained  the  authorization  for  a  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  to  be  involved  in  projects  on  public 
lands . 


Impact  on  Vocational  Education 

The, New  Federalism  also  left  its  imprint  on  voca- 
tional education  legislation.     in  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1976-Title  It,  ^Congress  provided  for  a  separate  authori- 
zation in  the  form  of  a  basic  grant  to  the  States  * which 
represented  the  decategorization  of  programs,  separately 
funded  under  the  '68  Vocational  Education  Amendments.  -To 
ensure  that  Supportive-services  wulft  not  be  overlooked 

Congress  mandated  that  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 

s 

basic  grant* be  used  to  support  program  improvements  and 
supportive  services.     Of  those  funds  allocated  to  program 
improvement  an$  supportive  services,  not  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  must  be  used  for  vocational  guidance  apd 
counseling. 

Continuing  their  concern  for  special  populations, 
Congress  stipulated  that  at  least  20  percent  of  the  Spate's 
basic  grant  allotment  should  be  usedto  pay  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  serving  disadvantaged  persons,  including^those 
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who  had  limited  English-speaking  abilities.    As  an  added 
incentive  for  the  States  to  serve  the  disadvantaged,  States 
were  provided  a  special  authorization  to  pay  up  to  100  per,- 
cent  of  the  jcost  of  the  provision  of  special  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  to  be  located  in  areas  of  higTi  concentra- 
tion of  y^uth -u^jnployment  and  youth  dropout.    As  a'  further 
measure  to^extend  services  to  the  disadvantaged,  the  Amend- 
ments provided  that  at  least  one-third  of  Federal  funds 
available  under  a  separate  authorization  for  consigner  an£ 

Tiomemafcing  education  b,e  usjed  in  economically^  depressed'- are  as 
or  'areas  having  a*  high  rate  of  unemployment.  6 

As  with  CETA,  these  Amendments  served  a  seemingly 
paradoxical  purpose  of  both  decat^cfprizing  and  categorizing 
at  the  same  time.    Whereas  the  purpose  of,  the  basic  grant 
was  to  provide  States  with  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
funds,  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  set-asides  served  to 
ensure  that  these  funds  be  funneled  into  categorical  usa^s.  % 

-Separate  authorizations 'for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  set-asides  on  the  authorizations  for  consumer*  anc 
homemaking  education  again  reinforced  the  Federal  reluctance 
to  delegate  discretionary  decision  powers  to  State  and  local 
levels, ■ especially  as .they  related  to  the  provision  of 
services  to  designated  target  populations.' 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
COORD±NATION~THfi  EDUCATION  SIDE 

An  examination  of  Federal  legislation  and 

accompanying  cSsamittee  reports  gives  clear  evidence  of 

congressional  intent  that  vocational  dS^cation  and  CETA 

prime  sponsors  coordinate  their  efforts  to  facilitate  the 

.  *  *  * 

transition  from  classrooms  to  workplaces .    However,  i*t  is 

equally  clear  that  coordination  cannot  and  will  not  happen 
solely  as  a  result  of  legislative  mandate ♦     Rather,  coordi- 
nation as  the  alignigent  of  systems  to  serve  a  mutual  purpose 
is  a  function  of  a  myriad  <a£A«>ci&l  and  institutional  forces 


that  over  tirnle  have  molded  the  pl^esent  structure .  Whereas 
the  previous  chapter  dealt  with  those  historical  forces  that 
shaped   the.  capacities  of  institutions  to  respond,  the 
present  chapter  will  concentrate  on  institutional^ structure 
of  vocational  education  and  the  capability  of  that  structure 
to  align  itself  with  CETA  in  the  provision  of  services  to 
disadvantaged  youth*    The  discussion  will  be  from  the  voca- 
tional education  perspective.    The  following  chapter  will 
focus  on  the  CETA  delivery  system" and  its  capability  to 
align  with"  vocational  education.  *  *  *  * 

vocations!  education—a  structural  analysis 

Vocational  Education  as  a  %grt  of  Academic/General  Education 

The  central" V>int  in  the  ana3/sis  of  vocatiqjial 
education  is  that  vocational  education  is  embedded  in 
larger  system  of  academic/general  education.  ^  As  a  conse-  \ 
quence  of  its  location,  ,tl)e  evolutionary  development  of 
vocational  education  has  been  influenced  by  the  historical 
and  societal  forces  which  have  shaped  tHe  structure  and 
5prqcess  of  academic/general,  education.  .  T^understand  voca- 
tional educatic^T^then,  requires  an  understanding  of  the 
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•context  in  which  it  has  d'e^loped '  and  in  which  it  continues 
to  function.  *  ^ 

A  central  consideration  of  that  context  is  the  role 
of  the  States  in  the  governance  of  education.    Although  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unite!  States  makes  no  specific  mention 
of  education,  the ^tates  have  constitutional  responsibility" 
for  education  un^der  the  Tenth  Amendment  which  provides  that 
all  powers  not  specifically  delegated  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment are  reserved  for  the  States.     Most  States  have  made 
this  responsibility  explicit  in  their  constitutions  and  have 
^charged  State  legislatures  with  the  responsibility  for  • 
establishing  and  maintaining  free  public  schools.  State 
legislatures^re  empowered  to  levy  taxes  for  support  of 
public  schools  and  to  enact  legislation  which  provides  basic 
mandates  governing  state  education.     Control  over  education 
is  shared- jointly  by  the  executive  and  legislative' branches 
of  State  government.  ;  Executive  jurisdiction  is  centered  in 
a  State  board,  of  education  which 'is  responsible  ..for  the 
formulation  of  education  policy.     Responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  policy  is  vested  in  the  chief  state  school  . 
officer  who,  depending  upon  the  State,  is  appointed  by  the  ^ 
governor  or  elected  by  the  public], 

Responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  education  is 
qenerally  delegated  to  local  educational  districts  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  State.     However,  in  a.  number  of  States, 
specific  elements  in  the  overall  educational  thrust  of  a 
State  are  reserved  for  the  State  itself  to  conduct  (.e.g.,  in 
Connecticut,  the  fifteen  area  vocational-technical  schools 
Secondary  education]  and  the  four  State,  Technical  Colleges 
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(two.  year  post- secondary  education]  are  conducted- totally  --by-=- 
the  State) .     Local  districts  are  empowered  by  state  statutes 

nister  public  education  at  the  local,  level.     They  have 
the*  power  to^Ca3e>_to ftenter  into  contractual  agreements,  to 
sue  and  be-sued,_  and^to  hire  a  superintendent.  Educational 
districts  are  governed  by>local  boards  of  education  consisting 
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of  a  small  number  of  elective  lay  member^    These  boards  have 
management  decision-making  responsibi5*bg^in  the  poljjcy, 
admi»istra€ive  aftd  operational  areas,    .The  school  superin- 
tendent serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the. board  and  functions  as 
the  chief  executive  officer  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  local  school  system.  " 

V    •  •       •  v 

Vocational  Education  Organization 

*      VopatiOnal  education ,  being  a  part  of  the  larger 
system  of  education ,  shares  its  structural  characteristics. 
At  the  State  level,  vocational  educatipn  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  vocational  education  board.  In 
many  States, ' the  state  board  of  education  serves  in  a  joint 
capacity  as  the  state  vocational  education  board.     In  other 
States,  the  state  board  of  vocational  education  and  the 
,state  board  of  education,  have  overlapping  membership.  The 
state  director  of  vocational  education  serves  as  the  state 
executive  officer  in  pharge  of  administer ing  vocational 
education' programs.     L\nef>t  of  authority  differ  across  States 
with  many  directors  reporting  to  the  chief  state  officer 
while  others  report  to  trie  state  vocational  education  board. 
Vocational  education  professional  staff  typically  are  organ- 
ized as  a  subdivision  of  the  state  educational  agency  and 
are  responsible  for  tTie  coordination  and  facilitation  of 
local  vocational  program  efforts. 

The  force  of  the  state  presence,  depends  upon  the 
^ekt£nt  of  autonomy  accorded  local  school  boards.     In  tho^se 

States  with  strong  local  autonomy,  state  vocational  education 

*  * 

personnel  operate  as  consultants  providing  advice  and  assis- 
tance  in  complying  with  State  and  Federal  regulations  and  in 
the  development  ofyprograras  to  meet  local  needs. ^  In  those 
States  with  greater  degrees  of  centralization,  state  voca- 
tional education  agqficy  personnel  function  as  supervisors 
with  administrative  cdntrol  and  authority  over  the  direction 
and  content  of  ^^a^vocational  education  programs. 
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Local,  Organization  ( 

Delivery  of  vocational  programs  and  services  at  the 
local  level  takes  a  variety  ©f  forms.     In  the  comprehensive 
high  school,  vocational  education  programs . are  offered  in 
conjunction  with  general  education.     Vocational  education 
students  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  shops  or  labora- 
tories and  the  remainder  .(approximately  half  of  their  time) 
in  shop  and  laboratory  related  technical  studies,  and  in 
general  education  subjects  that  enable  them  to  meet  the *» 
requirements  for  high  school  graduation  at  the  same  time  that 
they  acquire  preparation  for  entry  into  the  labor  for£e. 
A  variant  is  the  specialized  vocational-technical  h^gh  school 
which  provides  exclusively  formal  preparation  for  jobs, 
plus  the  academic  education  required  for  high  school  gradu- 
ation.    The  formal  preparation  for  jobs  includes  instruction 
in  the  manipulative  skills  and  the  related  technical  knowl- 
edge   pertaining  specifically  to  the  .respective  occupations!* 
These  institutions  have  traditionally  been  designed  to  oper- 
ate as  separate  high  school  facilities,  but  function  as  part 
of  the  regular  city  secondary  school  system.     They  depend 
generally  on  large  numbers  of  students  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  a  city  to'  warrant  the  establishment  of  such  an 
institution;  hence,  almost  entirely,  the  vocational-technical 
high  schools  are  located  in  the  large  urban  centers.  The 
area  or  vocational  skills  center  is  typically  a  centralized 
service  center  accommodating*  students  from  several  schools 
and/or  school  districts^    Often,  the  vocational  service  centers 
serve  students  in  more  than  one  county  (e.g.,.  Penta-County 
vocational  center,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio).     The  general  pro- 
cedure is  to  bus  students-  to  such  a  center  for  half  a.  day 
and  to  return  them*  to  their  home  school  so  that  another  group 
can  be  served  in  the  remaining  time.     Such  institutions 
generally  provide  the  manipulative  skills  and  theory  leaving 
the  home  schools  the  responsibility  for  providing  all  general  ^ 
education.     Technical  institutes  or  colleges  are  the  post- 
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secondary  Equivalent  to  specialized  high*  schools.    All  the 
necessary  vocational  education  is  provided  to  enable  the 
students  and  adults  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school 
.   to  prepare  for.  entrance  to  the  specified  occupations. 
Activities  and  programs  are  also  offered  for  adults  who 
desire  to  upgrade  and  update  their  occupational  skills.  The 
community  college  is  the  postsecondary  counterpart  of  the  com- 
prehensive high  school.    vocational  and  technical  as  well  as 
academic  programs  are  offeree^  in  varying  lengths  of 
instructional  time,  enabling  some  completers  to  earn  a 
certificate  atfid  others  to  earn  an  associate  degree.  Othe 
more  specific  programs  are  frequently  available  to  meet 
short-tenh  skills  development  and  vocational  and  remedial 
needs  of  special  segments  of  the  population,  and  include  new 
industry  training,  supervisory  development  training,  apprentic 
ship  training  and  others . 

r     Administrative  responsibility  for  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  at  the  local  level  generally  resides  in  a  local 
director  of  vocational  education  except  in  those  situation^ 
where  the  State  operates  programs  directly.     This  position 
is  often  attached  to  the  district  office  and  reports  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  superintendent/of . schools . 
Vocational  education  at  the  school  level  is  generally  the 
responsibility  of  a  supervisor  or;  coordinator  who  has  direct 
administrative  authority  over  vocational  education  instructors 
Vocational  education  at  the#  postsecondary  level  is  under  the 
administrative  direction  of  the  president  or  school  director 
in  the  case  of  a  Technical  Institute.     However,  in  a  Communi- 
ty College,  it  is  under  the  direction  (usually)  of  a  dean 
of  occupational  programs ♦    Occupational  program  areas  may  be 
headed  up  by  a  department  head  or  divisional  coordinator  de- 
pending upon  the  administrative  structure  of  the  individual 
institution.  * 

Although  the  state  board  of  vocational  education 
formulates*  the  policies  governing  vocational  education  in 
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the  Statfe,  policy  content  is  rooted  in  state  statutory 
authority.     In  many  States  there  is  not  a  clear  state 
legislative  mandate  for  the  provision  for  vocational  educa- 
*p  tion.     States  all  too  often  have  failed  to  legislate  enabling 

vocational  education  statutes  that  establish  purposes  of 
vocational  education,  the  target  population  to  be  served, 
the  program  services  and  activities  t®  be  provided  and  the 
allocation  among  educational  levels  of  the  responsibility 
fQBthe  provision  of  these  services. 

The  Im|>%st  of  Educational  Financing 

.    ta/elational  education  frequently  functions  as  the 
stepchild  of  general  education*.     Perhaps  this  is  nowhere 
more  true  than  in  the  financing  of  vocational  education  * 
programs,     funding  of  vocational  education  programs  is 
generally  an  extension  of  the  provisions  for  general  educa- 
tion  funding,  with  vocational  education  competing  with  other 
educational  programs  for  their  shar$  of  scarce  state 
resources.     Expenditures  for  vocational  education  programs 
frequently  do  not  result  from  state  appropriations  targeted 
specifically  for  vocational  education,  'but  rather  are  the 
result  of  programmatic  decisions  made  at  the  local  level. 
Since  state  funds  seldom  are  categorized  by  programmatic 
purpose,  little  targeting  of  state  fun&s  can  be  achieved. 
State  funding  on  the  basis  of  a  fla±  student  reimbursement 
with  no  provisions  for  the  added  cost  incurred  by  vocational 
education  programs  serves  as  a  disincentive  for  local  dis- 
tricts ^to  ac^n^jgrogralts,  or,  at  best,  encourages  them  to 
offer  low-cost,  hign-enrollment  programs. 
( A  Similar  situations  exist  with,  respect  to  local 

funding.     In  some  instances  local  vocational  education  dis- 
tricts exist  with  the  authority  to  levy  a  spec^fi^  tax  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  vocational  education  programs,  in- 
other  instances,  local  funds  are  appropriated  specifically 
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for  vocational  education.     However,  these  instances  tend  to 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.     Local  funds  for 
educational  use  are  more  apt  to  be  appropriated  in  response 
to  local  education  agencies1  budget  requests  which  reflect 
priorities  set  at  the  discretion  of  local  education  boards. 
Hence,  there  are  generally  few  safeguards  built  into  the 
financial  structure  of  most  States.     There,  is  little  to 
ensure  that  funds  authorized  and/or  inWjided  to  be  spent 
for  vocational  education  are  in  fact  expended  for  that  pur- 
pose.    In  the  absencfe  of  prohibition  to  the  contrary,  locals 
are  free  to  use  funds  \£hat  may  be  tagged  for  vocational 
education  to  supplant  other  funds,  thereby  freeing  them  for 
discretionary  reallocation  at  the  local  level  and  subverting 
the  intended  use  of  the  funds. 

Matching  and  Maintenance  of  Effort 

Two  factors  have  traditionally  been  held  fco  influ- 
ence vocational  education  capability  to  mount* newvprograms 
to  meet  changing  societal  needs.     One  of  these  is  the 
matching  requirement.     The  other  is  the  maintenance-of- 
effort  clause  in  Federal  vocational  education  legislation. 
States  are  required  to  use  state  and/or  local  funds  to  pay 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  their"  approved  annual 
plans  fpr  vocational  education.     States  are  not  required  to 
match  Federal  with  non-Federal  funds  for  each  purpose  in 
programs  authorized  under  the  Act  with  the  exception  of 
national  priority  programs,  which  include  the  disadvantaged 
sei-aside  and  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  state  and  local 
administration.    Maintenance  of  effort  requires  that  the 
state  and  local  education  Agencies  must  maintain  thei£/cur- 
rent  fiscal  expenditures  for  vocational  educatri3Mw-either  on 
a  per  student  oyT  an  aggregate  basis  in  comparison  to  the 
amount  expended  in  the  previous  year.     In  order^ to  maintain 
effort,  state  and  local  agencies  are  required  to  expend  at 
least  95  percent  of  the  amount  expended  the  previous  year.^/ 


States  frequently  achieve  matching  on  a  statewide 
basis  by  requiring  that  each  local  eligible  applicant  for 
Federal  funds  as>upie  a  share  of  the  matching  requirement. 
Imposition  of  a  matching  requirement  on  districts  with  un- 
.  equal  distribution  of  wealth  tends  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  offering  0f  new  programs  for  those  districts  who  cannot 
raise  the  required  matching  amount.     The  matching  require- 
ment tends  to  force  growth  in  the  direction  of  extension  of 
existing  programs  since  local  funds  already  invested  in  these 
programs  can  be  used  as' a  matc^*  to  draw  more ^Federal  funds. 
Matohing  in  these  cases  may,  have  the  unintended  effect  of 
contravening  the'  purposes  of  Federal  funds  to  promote  new  and 
innovative  approa<5he*s  to  local  needs. 

When  coupled  with  maintenance  of  effort,  the  chilling 
effect  on  the  planning  of  new  programs  is  even  more  apparent. 
Local  education  agencies  and  institutions  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  commit  resources  to  meet  emerging  needs  when  the 
commitment  of  these  resources  will  lock  them  into  a  higher  ■ 
funding  level  in  subsequent  fiscal* years.     Local  educational 
boards,  sensitive  to  a  growing  fiscal  conservatism  of  their 
constituencies,  are  hesitant  tc^  respond  to  educational  needs 
when  that  response  will  reduce  their  discretionary  funds  by 
committing  them  to  higher  expenditure  expectations.  Mainten-* 

9 

ance  of  effort  mediated  against  seeking  increased  efficiency 
of  operation  since  funding  levels  cannot  be  reduced,  even  if 
the  existing  levd|^of*  services  can  be  maintained  at  less  cost 
through  improved  efficiency  of  programmatic  performance. 

In  recognition  of  the  limits  imposed  by  matching. 
Congress  in  Technical  Amendments  to  ,the  Education  Amendments 
of.  1978  provided  that  States  may  exceed  the  50  percent 
Federal  share  by  making  larger  payments  to  educational  " 
agencies  and  other  institutions  who  are  otherwise  finan- 
cially enable  to  provide  such  programs ♦     The  effect  of  this 
change  is  not  readily  apparent  since  it  is^ot  clear  whether 
or  not  these  States  must  maintain  a' statewide  match  of  50 
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percent.     If  so,  then  the  State* must  "rob  Peter  td  pay  Paul" 

with  the  decrease  in  matching  being  compensated  by  the 

»  » 

increases  in  contribution  .from  other  areas.     The  limited 

availability  of  funds 'for  excess  matching  makes  the  impact 

*  *, 
of  this  change  problematical. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Definitional  Differences 

The  disadvantaged  have  traditionally  been  considered 
one  of  the  populations  with  special  vocational  education  needs. 
As  defined  in  the  vocational  education  legislation,  disadvan-" 
taged  refers  to  those  who  have  academic  or  economic  handicaps 
and  who  by  virtue  of  these  handicaps  find  itvimpossible  to 
succeed  in  a  Kjegular  vocational  education  program  without 
special  services  and  assistance.     Disadvantaged  excludes 
handicapped  persons  who  are  defined  as  those  who  are  mentally 
retarded,  hard-of-hearing,  deaf,  speech-impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled  or 
otherwise  ^health-impaired,  and  whose  handicapping  condition 
prevents  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational  programs. 

By  virtue  of  their  definitions,  persons  may  hie  Either  handi- 

m 

capped  or  .disadvantaged,  but  not  both* 

These  definitions  shift  the  emphasis  from  the  per- 
sonal disadvantagements  of  the  individual  to  the  program 
requirements.     That  is  to  say,  where  aV^naividual  may  have 
an  academic  or  economic  disadvantagement  tKat  inhibits  his 
capability  to  succeed  in  one  program,  these  disadvantagements 
may  not  inhibit  his  performance  in  another  program.  Thus, 
the  determination  of  disadvantages  from  a  vocational  education 
perspective  is  program-specific  and  not  a  characteristic  of 
the  individual.     This  differs  materially'  from  the  CETA 
definition  of  disadvantaged,  which  is  solely  in  terms  of 
financial  eligibility ,\a^characteristic  of  the  individual 
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that  does  not  differ  across  programs.     Another  distinction 

is  that  the  vocational  education  reguj/ations  define  economic 
d^sadvantagement  in  terms  of  the  poverty m level  which  is  a 
census  concept.     In  contrast,  CETA  eligibility  standards  are 
based  on  the  lower  living  standard  income  level  ^hich  is 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  'Definitional 
incompatibilities  are  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  a 
student  who,  because  of  academic  disadvantagement ,  may   <  " 
qualify  under  the  vocational  education  definition  may  fail 
\  to  meet  the  financial  eligibility  standards  incorporated  in 
the  CETA  definition. 

VQcational  education  legislation  requires  that  20 
percent  of  the  basic  grant  be  used  to  pay  for  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of- the  programs  serving  the  disadvantaged  proposed' 
under  the  annual  state  plan.     Federal  funds  und^er  the  basic  f 
grants  to  the  States  can  be  used  only  to  pay  for  the  excess 
cost  of  vocational  education.     Excess  cost  is  defined  as  the 
cost  of  serving  the  disadvantaged  that  is  over  and  above  the 
average  for  regular  programs.     The  set-aside  requirements  for 
the  disadvantaged,  by  designating  the  purpose  for  which  the 
basic  grant  must  be  expended,  serve    as  de  facto  categoriza- 
tion of  the  funds  to  serve  designated  priority  areas. 

* 

Set-asi'des  as  a  Targeting  Strategy 

Use  of  the  set-asides  to  direct  programmatic  services 
and  activities  to  designated  special  populations  has  been  a 
major  Federal  strategy.     The  relative  effectiveness  of  this 
strategy  can  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  'state/local 
to  Federal  match  ratio  for  regular  and  disadvantaged  programs. 
With  regard  to  secondary,  vocational  education  programs,  States 
in  fiscal  year  1976  invested  $8.23  of  state,  and  local  dollars 
for  every  Federal  dollar"  expended,  whereas  only  $2.20  was 
invested  in  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  [Bureau  of  Occu- 
pational and  Adult  Education  tBOAEl ,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
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♦  X978].     The  match  statistic  for  tjie  disadvantaged;  being  an 

*  average,  is  deceptive  since  it  masjcs  the  fact  that  in  1976, 
^35  States  had  an  oVer-match  ratio  for  the  disadvantaged  of 

less  thand4$2.20  and  29  States  had  a  match  ratio  of  less  than 
*  $1.00   (BQAE,  op.  cit.>,  Table  12}.    'The  data  further  revealed 

that  whereas  total  enrollments  in  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged increased  by  nearly  33  percent  between  1971  and  1976, 
relative  enrollment  in  programs  for  the*  disadvantaged  declined 
over  that  period  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  in 
^     *  vocational  education* 

A. variety  of  factors  may  account  for  the  disparity 
in  Federal  over-matching  tot  the  disadvantaged.     Perhaps  the 
'  ,  simplest  and  most  direct  explanation  is  that  the  States  and 

locals  simply  have  little  incentive  -to . invest  in  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged.     In  fact,  there  may  be  a  counter- 
Incentive.     States  are  Required  to  match  the  excess  cost  for 
serving  the  disadvantaged  from  a  separate  matching  pool. 
Regulations  preclude  them  from* using  the  over-match  on  £egu- 
lar  programs  to  count  toward  the  match  for  excess  cost  for 
serving  the  disadvantaged.     Thus,  States  aire  -required  to 
secure  matching  monies  for  disadvantaged  programs  froiti  other 
sourGes^although  they  may  be  significantly  over-matching  in 
Vegular  programs  serving  secondary,  postsecondary  and/or* 
adult  students •     This  requirement  places  a  burden  on  the  - 
States  to  secure  matching  funds  from  previously  untapped  . 
sources.     In  mahy  instances,  the  amount 'of  Federal  funds 
allocated  to  the  local  districts  is  so  small  that  restively 
little  can  be  done  with  funds  except,  perhaps,  to  buy  a  pi^ce 
of  equipment.     As  a  result,  many  local  districts  are  return- 
ing Federal  funds  for  the  disadvantaged  with  the  explanation 
that  benefits  received  .do  not  outweigh  the  cost  involved  in 
terms  of  reporting  requirements  and  loss  of  freedom.     Part  of 
their  concern  emanates  from  the  regulations  that  stipulate 

^     that  any  state  or  local  dollars  used  for  matching  are, s\ 

♦ 
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to  ti)e  same  regulations  as  are  expenditures  of  Federal  dol- 
lars,    this,  coupled  with  the *f apt  that  additional  expendi- 
tures incur  a  continual  obligation  through  the  maintenance" 
of  effort  clause,  tends"  to  dampen  local  enthusiasm  to  respond 
to  Federal  priorities. 

Ability  of  Federal  Funds  to  Target  State  and  Local  Resources 

Perhaps  the  crux  of  the  matter  rests  with  the  nature 
of  the  Federal/State/localirelationrship.  ,  The  Federal 
approach  to  education,  because  of  the  constitutional  dele- 
gation of  powers  to  tfjgs^tate,  has  been  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  partnership.     An  emerging  principle  is  developing  that  the 
Federal  role  is  to  provide  funds  to  be  used  as  catalytic  agent 
to  stimulate  state  and  local  response  to  Federally  initiated 
priorities.    The  basic  premise  under  which  this  principle 
operates  is  that  state  and  local  funding  arrangements  have 
flexibility  to  gravitate  towards  Federal  priority  areas. 
•  More  and  more,  however,  this  assumption  is  being  demonstrated 
untenable.     Unlike  Federal  ^funding,  state  arxh  local  financial 
systems  have  little  flexibility  to  target  funding  in  response 
to  specific  problems  arid  populations.     Funding  rigidities 
exist  both  in  flexibility  and  of  expenditure  patterns  and  in 
increases  in  appropriations  to  provide  the  latitude  for  this 
flexibility.     As  a  result,  States  and  locals  are  often  unable 

and/or  unwilling  to  shift  their   focus /to  match  Federal 

« 

priorities.     It  is  upon  this  rock  that  the  use  of  the  Federal/ 
State  partnership  to  respond  to  special  priorities  is  flound- 
ering. 

In  the  presence  of  such  inflexibility,  a  Federal  . 
priority  such  as  the  disadvantaged  serves  to  dilifEe  the  over- 
all' vocational  education  effort.     Expenditures  for  funds  for 
priority  areas  tend  to# reduce  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available  for  the  support  of  vocational  education  p^rag^ams 
meeting  -state  and  local  needs  and  are  resisted  or  are  met 
with  minimum  compliance.     Since  state  and  local  appropria- 
tions are  sticky  and  tend  to,  ris%  rather  slowly,  if  at  all; 

\  -  ■ 


expenditure  patterns  o.nce  established  cannot  be  easily 
altered.  The  e££ects  of  the  Federal  priority  areas  thus  tend 
to  result  in  a  general  dilution  oA  the  basic  vocational  edu- 
cation efforts  in  the  State.  Hence,  state  financial  systems 
as  presently  structured f tend  to  mitigate  against  marshalling 
vocational  education  programs  atfc^  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of ^special  populations  identified  as  'priority  targets  at  the 
Federal  level.  *  " 

Equalization  of  state  financing  for  education  con- 
tributes  to  the  dampening  of  the  state  response  to  Federal 
priorities.     Equalization  of  state  aid  to  education  tends  to 
compensate  for  relative  inequities  in  local  fiistricts^ 
ability  and  willingness  to  support -education.     Targeting  of 
Federal,  state  and- local  monies  to  serve  the' emergent  needs 
of  special  populations  tends  to  allocate  resources  indepen- 
dently of  the  equalization  factors  and  by  so  doing  tends  to 
upset  the  equalization  balance.     This  situation  is  yet 
another  example  lof  the  pervasive  difficulty  of  attuning  both 
the  Federal  and  '-state/local  edudational  systems  to  respond 
to  the  situations  "that  may  be  defined  as  a  national  problem — 
a  problem  whose  intensity  and  njagnitude  may  vary  considerably 
acrSss  States  and  localities.  ^ 

.    The  Effects  of  Accountability 

The  extent  of  the  responsiveness  of  vocational  edu- 
cation to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  is,  in  part,  a 
function  of  the  extent  toj(foich  vocational  education  will  be 
held  accountable.     The^Education  Amendments  of  1976  provide 
that  Stat^^shall  evaluate  each  program  purporting  to  develop 
entry-Wvel  skills  according  to  the  extent  to  which  program 

,  completers  find  employment^ai^p^fSupations  relating  to  their 
training  and  are  judged  by  ^tetereir  employers  to  be  well  trained 
and  prepared  ror  employment.*  The  disadvantaged,  by  virtue  of 
the  definition,  ^^e-^hose  who  require  special  assistance  to 
succeed  in  regular  programs*     They  are  frequently  character- 

-  ized  by  deficiencies  in  basic  education,  possess  a  value 
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system  frequently  divergent  from  the  middle  class  work  ethic  ' 
^orientation,  and  require  a  greater  commitment  of  resources  to.  * 
achieve  a'  minipium  level  of  competency,  because  they  are  in 
effect  " special11-  arid  do'  require  additional  resources,  they  tend 
to  constitute  a  higher  risk  population  for  vocational  education. 
Given  the  importance  of  placement  in  occupations  relating  to 
training  ajid  the  greater  difficulty  in  placing  the  disadvantaged, 
vocational  educators  tend  to  skirt  this  problem  by  admitting 
only  the  more  qualified  disadvantaged.     By  taking  only  the  more 
qualified  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  probability  of  failure  is 
reduced  and  vocational  education  is  judqed  by  society  as  being 
more  accountable. 

a  * 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION/CETA  COORDINATION — THE  STATE  OF  THE  PRACTICE 

♦ 

Project  results  will  be  analysed  fend  their  depend- 
ency on  contextual  and  in  situational  factors  examined.  'No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  document  the  diversity  of  coordinative 
mechanisms  encountered  or  to  assess  the  mecianism  in- terms  of 
impact  on  the  employment  of  those,  served. 

are  contained  in  Volume  I  with  a  descriptior^,^Il$^Jaly*sis  of 
the  diversity  of  mechanisms  encountered  provided  inv^blume  II. 
It  is  the  specific  purpose  of  this  section  to  synthesize  the 
kinds  and  nature  of  the  coordinative  responses  to  histori- 
cal and  institutional  forces  previously  described.     Because  oi 
the  focus  of  the  project,  attention  will  be  principally  devoted 
1fo  coordination  involving  YEDPA  supported  programs  J 

\ 

Summary^  Results  ^ 


Coordination  between  Vocational  education  and  YEDPA   **  *** 
prime  sponsors  can  best  be  characterized  by  the  fallowing 


summary  observations:*  \^ 


The  commonality  in* vocational  education/ 
CETA  coordination  has  been  employability 
skills  with  work  experience  only  weakly" 
tied  into  educational  goals  and  objectives^ 
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CETA-funded  vocational  .education  programs  • 
have  pot  treen  Institutionalized,  remaining 
as  adjuncts  to  the  educational  Establish- 
ment; *  z 

Vocational  education  at  ±he  secondary  level 
is  experiencing  difficulty  in  providing 
services  to  disadvantaged  youth,  particu- 
larly out-of-school  youthr  whom  the  educa- 
tional establishment'  is  often  reluctant  .to 
serve;  *  <S 


Incentives  and  support  for  building  coopera- 
tive mechanisms  have  been  subordinated  in 
£tvor  of  providing-  more  direct  seryices  to 
uth. 


Work  Experience — The  Prevailing  Delivery  Mode  C 

<  |^Ar<iiallmark  of  nearly  every  program  observed  wasN&hg 

dominant  emphasis  on  work  experience  as  the  major  ff§liyery 

motie  f or^the  facilitation  of  tt&m transition  from  *efucation 

to  ..work.    The  |fnesis  of  A  the  conventional  wi'sdora  regarding 

work  *experien&e  %ean  be*  traced  back  to  early'  attempts  to  deal 

with  unemployment  and  poverty.    As  manpower  programs  geared 

up  to  teach  people  occupational  skills,  it  became  apparent' 

•  *  *  .  ** 

that  these  skills  could  not  be  taught  without  consideration 

being  given^  to  attitudes r  personal  habits,  emotioWl  j^ponses 
to  life  situations,  attitudes  toward  work  arid  experience  in- 
career ^planning  and  job  search* skills.    Thus,  manpower\  pro- 
grams came  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  providing  counsel 
ing,  guidance  ahd^^cement  services* as  major  components  of 
the  program."  Thi§  shift  "of  emphasis  can  be  seen  in  .the 
expenditures  for  selected  manpower  programs,.    Whereas  .from 
^fitocal  year  1966  to  fiscal  year  1972  the  expenditures  for 
classroom  training  increased  by  only  17  percent,  expenditures 
for  work*  experiences  for  youth  increased  105  percent  duriitg  * 
the  same  period  with  the  expenditure /for  ort^the-job  training 
increasing  by  435S  percent  (Mirengoff  and  Rindler,  p.  17).  * 

Work -experience  is  frequently , accompanied  by  transi-$ 
t^pn  services.    , These  transition^ services  generally  include  . 
counseling  and  guidance' services  with  the  emphasis  usually  : 


*  upon  the  development  of  employability  skills,  ^riployability 
skills  center  on  th^JdevelfSpment  of  attitudes,  acceptance  of 
authority -and  responsibility    dress  codes  ai^d  other  proce- 
dures and  techniques  aimed  ^  making  an  enrollee  immediately 
employable.     Remedial  skills  in  communication  and  mathematics, 
are  less  frequently  ftfY^red  in  the  context  of  CETA-funded  ■ 
programs.     Outreach  and  recruitment  is  frequently  performed  f 
by  the  schools  and  limited  to  an  in-school  population.  Pro- 
grams  designed  to  serve  out-of-schfcol  youth  occasionally 
make  use  of  community-based  organizations  to"  perform  tha^ 
outreach  functions.     Funded*p£ograms  usually)  run  for  two 
semesters  or gtwo  semesters  plus  a  summer.     For  those  programs 
which  incorporate  a  summer,  funding  for  the  summer  is  fre- 
quently obtained  through  the  summer,  youth  employment  programs ♦ 

Three  basi£  models  existy^or  the.  incorporation  of 
classroom  and  work  experience.     In  one  variant,  classroom 
training  is  concentrated  in  the  early  stages  of  the  program  ^ 
followed  by  extensive  periods  of  work  experience.     An  alter- 
native is  to  mix  classroom  and  work  experience  on  a  daily 
basis  with  astudeats  working  and  going  to  school  a  portion  of _  ^ 
each  day.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  schools  offering 
extended-day  services  to  accommodate' those  students  in  -late 
afternoon  who  are  working  in  the  mornings.   .<The  third^lter- 
native  encountered  is  alternating  blocks  of'classriom  and 
work  experience,., 

i  r 

•       »  \ 

t  t 

Awarding  of  .Academic  Credit  * 

Academic  credit  was  frequently  given  for  work 

t      ,  * 

,  ekperience.     Cred.it  was  most' generally  determined  on  tlje 
basis  of  tiijae  spent,  with  one  unit        elective  cr^rSit  gen- 
erally given  for  a  specified  number  of  hours  of  classroom 
and/or  job  expedience.     Credit  for  work  exper^^hice  often 
£olloyed  I^Je  procedure^  used  for v awarding  credit  for  co-op 
education.     Credit  for  academic  courses  was  sfeldom,  if  ev§r, 
awarded  upon  completion  of  the  CETA-funded  programs., 
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Offering  of  crfedits^n  the  basis  of  demonstrated  competencies 
achieved  was  an  infrequent  practice  among  the  sites  observed ♦ 
'Although  plans  for 'ensuring  that  work  experience  was 
coordinated  with  academic  experieric^wsre  frequently  refer- 
enced, little  evidence  was  obtairiied  to  indicate  that  work 
experience  was  actually  coordinated  with  an  bn-going  program 
of  academic ^activities.    More  often/  these  programs  seem  to 
function  as  adjuncts  to  existing  programs  offering  the  dis- 
advantaged youth  but  a  brief  respite  from  the  on-going 
institutional  routine.    Work  experience  programs  were  seldom 
designed  to  develop  explicitly-defined  competencies  nor  did 
work  experience  programs  seem  to  be  designed. so  as  to  evalu- 
ate the  results  obtained*     Integration  with  academic  programs 
frequently  extended  no  further  than  students  being  encouraged 
to  identify  job  problems,  and  to  bring  these  problems  back  to 
the  classroom  as  a  >asis  for.  "rap"  sessions  ^ith  teachers  and 
counselors* 


FRJC 


Limited  Emphasis  on  Placement  ^  * 

Consistent  with  CETA  manpower  philosophy,  the  major 
thrust  of-"  many  of  the  programs  seemed  to  be  preparation  to 
.  secure  and  hold-injmedia^te  employment.    Since  most  of  the 
.  programs  were  persqn  centered  with  emphasis  on  ^attitudinal 
change 'and  job  search  .skills6?  little  emphasis  seemed  to  be 
given  to  placement  in  related  otfcupatiorfs  as  a  criterion  of 
-   program  success..  Rather,  the  interest  focused  on  pbsitjive 
placements  with  little  distincticm *drawn  as  to  whether  it 
was  placement  in  a  public  ser^Ece  training  slot  or  placement 
in  unsubsidized  employment.    Responsibility^ for  program 
^  placements  tended  to  be_placed  on'  teachers  and/or  counselors 
attached  to  the  program  rathej:  fchan  to  depend  upon  External 
placement  services  such  Tas.  thosfe  provided  by  the  school  or 
the,  local  employment  security,  offices.  ,  ~  *  *  * 
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Lack  of  Funds  for  Program  Support 

*  Few  programs  were  encountered  that;  uFilized  CETA 
funds  for  the  development  of  programmatic  supportive  services* 
The  more  common4  us a'ge  was  for  the  provision  of  direct  services 
through  hiring  of  teachers  and/or  counselors .     Few  indigen- 
ously developed  curriculum  materials  were  noted.  Occupational 
assessment, procedures  when -used  were  those  available  from 
•.commercial  suppliers,    Ceta  funds  Had  bee#  used  in  at  least 
one  instance  to  develop  an  information  ^ystem  for  joint  use 
by  education  and  CETA  prime  sponsors.     In  general,  however, 
instances  of  funds  being  used  to  support  the  development  of 
a  management  and  curricula  infrastructure  to  support  on-going 
coordinati^e  efforts  were  exceedingly  rare. 

Explanation  of  Results 

hi  multiplicity  of  contextual  factors  contribute  to 
an  accounting  of  observed  results,     YEDPA  .endorses  work  ex- 
peifienbe  or  on-the-job  experience  in  combination  with  transi-  - 
tion  services  as  the  model  activity  for  dealing  with  the 
employment  and  training  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth.  Its 
conventional  wisdom  prevails  even  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
that  work  experience  contributes  to  positive  attitudes,  work 
habits  or  improved  job    sJcills  for  youth.    Not  only  is  work 
experience  a  ^ored  method  of  the  Department^  of  Labor  I  but 
it  is  also  consistent  with  the  career  education  emphasis  on 

'learning  thr,oi*gh  simulated  career  experiences.     Thus,  both 
1  parties  tend,  to  share  a  common  "philosophy  toward  work  experi-  , 

m ence  as  a  transition  tool — a  sharing  that  tends  to  promote 
alignment- of  public  schools  and  prime  sponsors  tSward  meeting 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  result  of  this  alignment  is  a  humanistic- 
affective  .orientation  to  the  development  of  youth  employ- 
ability  skills.  s  The  de-emphasis  6n  the  development  of 

'cognitive  and  -psychomotor  skills  and  ttteir  f  ailure be 
integrated  into  a  program,  for  the  development  of  job-specirf ic 
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skills  represents  an  educational  approach  with  questionable 
impact  on  the  short-  and  long-run  employability  of  youth. 
The  unanswered  question  is  whether  the  person-centered 
approach  with  its  penchant  for  concentrating  on  the  develop- 
ment of  affective  awareness  is  more  conducive  to  the  long- 
term  development  and  upward  employment  mobility  of 
disadvantaged  youth'  than  would  a  more  skills-oriented 
approach  addressed  to  preparation  for^5 entry  and^advancementO" 
in  a  specific  occupation  or  occupational  grouping.  Work 
experience  supplemented  by  career  counseling  may  indeed 
predispose  disadvantaged  youth  for  employment.    However, ^it 
is  not  clear  that  this  necessarily  insures  that  they  will"' 
be  prepared  for  and  find  other  than  dead-end  jobs  with  a 
deadening  effect  on  career  development.     Resolution  as  to 
the  prope*  emphasis  to  be  given  job  skills  in  the 'education 
and  training  of  disadvantaged  youth  must  soon  be  forthcoming 
lest  the  opportunity^ for  their  preparation,  td  make  a  pro- 


ductive contribution  towari^amore  vigorous"  society  slip 
away .  y  • 


Autonomy  of  Observed  Programs 

A  significant  characteristic  of  the  programs 
observed  is  that  they  tend  not  to  *be  integrated  into  the 
institutional  fabric. of  the  school.    They  stand  rather  apart 
a S/ independent  entities  designed  to  serve  a  special  function. 
A^f  ^independent  entities^  they  can  be*  conveniently  excised 
th£  neet^'^^un^ng  n6  longer  exists.    This  appendi- 
cized  relatd^jnsgifr'Xs  particularly  characteristic  of  programs 
oi£  a  soft  mSney  basis.    The  school  administration,  knowing 
that  the  fundings  source,  is  negotiated  on  an  annual  basis  and 
b^at  it  is  subject  to  withdrawal  upon  the  unitary  action  ofr 
theSprime  sponsor,  i^/reluctant  to  make  a  commitment  that 
will  obligate" regular  educational  funds.    Thus,  staff  tend  *  ' 
to  be  hl^feA  on  a  ^temporary  basis  so  as  to  facilitate  ^their 
discharge  or  traijsf  etf  upon  the  event  qf  project  termination. 
Alterna^i^ly/ xeglilar  staff  'are  Jiired  oil  an  extended-day 


basis  to  provide  services  as  needed  to  disadvantaged  enrollees. 
Use  of"  the  extended  day  for  regular  educational  sta^f  is  more  C~ 
prevalent  for  instructors  than*  it  is  for  counselors  and  job- 
site  coordinators. 

CETA-supported  programs  are  typically  insulated  in 
the  school  infrastructure.     Unless  the  program  has  a  sustained 
period  of  funding, -there  is' little  opportunity  for  program 
staff  to  develop  communication  linkages  and  personal  contacts 
within  the  schooJL.     Regular  instructors  frequently  view  these 
programs  with  suspicion  and  express  disdain  for  the  educa- 
tional method^jj^ed^     Administrative  support  for  programs 
varies  considerably.     In  some  instances,  especially  where 
school  administrators  were  involved  from  the  inception  of'j 
the  program,  there  was  strong  evidence  of  administrative    y  i 
support  and  backing.     In  many  other  instances,  school  adrain^  . 
istra\ors  tended  to  support  tile  program  in  concept  only  witJbN^ 
little  tangible  evidence  of  support  ascertained.     Pr6gram„    \'\  - 
staff,  being  heavily  involved  with  the  provision  of  transi-*  , 
tion  services  to  youth  both  on  the  school  premises  ^nd  cm  .  f  # 
the  work  experience  sites,  did  not  have  the  time  nor  were       .  -r  . 
they  in  sufficiently  close  proximity  to  develop'  oji-^oing       .  v 
attachments  with  regular  school  personnel  and  activities .   « t 

■  i 

Lack  of  Vocational  Education  Iiyvolvement  %  •  t *  .  • 

Involvement  of  regular  vocational  education  staf£,f.   #  , 
•did  not  seem  to  be  a  frequent  .occurrence.     Most  of  the  pro;/' 
gram  -personnel  were  not  regular  vocational  education  instrVc-* 

to^s  at  the  school,  although  some  programs  did  employ    \  -  s  ^ 

*  *       '  *  < 

vocationally  certified  instructors.     Just  as  regular  school-*  '/«, 
vocational  instructors  seemed  to  play  a  minor  role  \'  Av. 

operation  of  these  programs,  so  did  the  utilization  of  ttie  %/ 
regular  vocational  education  equipment"  and'  laboratories^ 
Few  inrStances  were  noted  where  programs  were  in         W^Y  ^ 
integrated  with  regular  vocational  education  .prograjfe*  afld/^pr'* 
equipment.  %  .  t  *" 


*f  programs  revealed  few  instances  of  the  use  of~vocatiohal 
] i ^"education  funds  in  conjunction  with  CETA* funds  to  support 


\        ;  .  The- prevailing  organizational  arrangement  was  to 
.  sfejgarate  the  program  at  least  administratively,  if  not 
physically.     Since  many  of  the  programs  utilized  work  experi- 
ence at.. off-site  locations,  minimum  spatial  demands  were 
required.     In  almost  all  instances,  observed  enrolle^s  we*e 
'treated  as  intact  class  groups  with. little  or  no  attempt 
made  t'o  integrate  these  groups  into  regular  scholastic 
.activities."    Almost  ^no  use' was  noted  of  purchases  of  slots 
for  individual  referrals  to  on-going  regular  programs.  '  In 
some  Instances,  separate  facilities  were  provided  at  off- 
school  sites  such  As  storefront  locations  or  other  arrange- 
ments for  an  alternative  school.     In  the  sense  that  students 
in  YgDPA-supported.  programs  tend  to  be  treated  as  intact 
.p  groups  and  separated  from  the  regular  classroom  activities, 
*  '/the.  prevailing  service  delivery  mode  is  patterned  after' t^ie 
skills  center,  concept  popularized  in  the  MDTA  period. 

-i      -Analysis  of  the -funding  sources  of  the  observed. 


:oi)-^unetion  with  CETA*  funds  to  support 
^rbgr^it^.,.  *#  Thi?  is.  hot' to 'say ,  -however,  that  schools  did 
v-    hot,Rfake  in-kind  contributions  or  that  prcbrams  initially 

^  supported  .vttth  CETA  funds  may  not  be  subsequently  supported 

i>  -*    •»•'•""  , 

«^with'  federal,/  'State.  Dr"local"  vocational  education  funds. 
4    /Programs  jv^er-e  f regu^^ly/sjup^gorted  from  multiple  funding 

soujrce^  with1  CETAJTitle  iX^npniea  and  vocational  education 

, "    ^     v *  v  i*  **** 

■  .  Titi'e*  IJ.  set~asxd$s  being*  the  most  frequent  sources. 

' 9 .  *  '    >'.  ■    ^\  •  :-  '   '    <  * 

'  *  /  '.  -Sot  £n~ly-was_  thece      i\fcticeabJLe  absence  of  the 

*,  mutual  jase  of  *vocc*tl6nal  ^duoation—arid  CETA  funds,  there  was 

, a  notice^bl/5  relu^tS^ceTt©  *uste  vocational  education  programs, 

;  e£pec£ally;  vocatzbiSl.  cooper atiye  education,  programs.  \  Voca- 

ti^na^^dAfblLtion  6ox^$ratfirec  'efttjcaTzion  program  personnel 

e£pre^fe&  ^Ortcerh  tfrat  Wfca^,  experience #  placement  woulci  take 

.':^i^*pt^        A^^ta]^3La6  Wor1c"kfex*^6ri6n<;e/  slots  making  it  more 

^o^plafi^  'thB-  regular^  vocational  education  co-op 

£ude#tx  ✓  ^la4^mejit  sloti,  being  ftaird  to  develop,  instructors 

&<|^d  infringement  by  short-term  CETA 
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Conclusions  s 

It  is  dubious  as  to  whether  the  public  schools  in 
fact  have  aligned  themselves'  so  as  to  be  in  accord  -with  QETA 
in  the  provision  of  transition  services  to  disadvantaged 
youth,    what  is  perhaps  more  appropriate  to  conclude  is  that 
schools  are  accommodating  to  CETA  prime  sponsors  as  external 
funding  sources  for  programmatic  support.     Since  these  funds 
are  unilaterally  controlled  by  the  prirrte  sponsor,,  school 
administrators  prudently  .do  ;not  make  commitments  to  the 
integration  since  support  of  thfese  programs  could  be  detri- 
mental if  program  support,  is  withdrawn.    The  result, is  that 
externally  supportive  programs  fcend  to  function  on  the 
periphery  of    the  educational  establishment  and  are  only 
weakly  rooted  in  the  school  infrastructure.     Because  of 
their  insulated -position ^  it  is  extremely  difficult  "for  ~ 
these  programs  to  exert  any  leverage  for  change  in  the 

-  existd7ig^n^stitutionjal^arrartgementsT-  These  programs  fre- 
quently are  regarded  as  special  programs  for  problem -kids 
that,  if  successful,  may  relieve  social  pressure  and  permit 
schools  to  get  on  with  theis?  business  of  providing  an  aca- 
demic education. 

Vocational  education  is  frequently  at  a  disadvan- 
tage  in  providing  services  to  disadvantaged  youth.  Existing 
training  stations  and  equipment  are  often  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  regula^  vocatic&al  education  students. 
This  situation  places  the  CETA-supported  programs  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  the  competition  for  scarce  resources. 
CETA  students  are  frequently  more  expensive  to  serve  in  that 
economic  disadvantagements  are  frequently  accompanied  by 
academic  disadvantagements .  '  With  multiple* disadvantagements, 

►students  of ten ^require  additional  resources  in  the  form  of 
more  intensive  counseling  and  guidance,  remedial  education, 
transportation  "service's,  and  not  infrequently,  health- 
related  services.    Because  of  the  debilitating  effects  of 
these  disadvantagements,  educational  efficiency  is  reduced 
iflL^tlmc  more  resource  inputs  are"  required, to  effect 
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developmental  improvements.     Since  many  of  these  students 
are  unable  to  succeed  in  regular  vocational  courses  without 
supportive  services  and  since  the  resources  to  provide  ade- 
quate  support . of  services  are  frequently  not " forthcoming , 
these  students  are  not  actively  sought  for  admission  into 
the  regular  vocational  education  programs.     Aj natural 
selection  occurs  with  those  students  requiring  the  least 
amount  of  remediation  being  most  likely' to  -gain  access. 
Given  the  current  accountability  standards  wherein  success 
is  judged1  by  the  number  of  students  placed  in  relatecf^occu- 
pations  and  the  press  for  scarce  resources,  these  decisions 
seem  to  be  prompted  by  the  economic  necessity  of  maximizing 
returns  per  i^jfiit  of  resources  expended. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  serving  the 
disadvantaged  resides  not  so  much  in*yocatioJ*al. education v 
i€self  as  it  does  in  the  character  of  the  educational  system 
of  which  vocational  education  is  a  p^rt.     Vocational  educa- 
ln.bn  in  most  comprehensive  high  schools  has  little  discretion 
with  regard  to  funding,  granting  of  academic  credit,  pre- 
vailing  academic  philosophy,  use  of  the  school  -for  cqmmunity- 
'oriented  activities,  disciplinary  practices  and*  procedures 
and  many  other  general  pedagogical  practices  and  customs 
that  condition  the  range  and  quality  of  services  ^available 
to  disadvantaged  students.     The  capabilities -of  schools  to 
provide  transportation  for  CETA  youth r  school  policy  toward 
the  provision  of  health-related  support  "services  and,,  in 
fact,  the  entire  general  orientation. toward  disadvantaged 
youth  is  largely  beyond  the  span  of  control  of  vocational  ^tk 
edupation.  '  i  _    "  , 

The  tendency  o£^  schools  to  divide  the  educational 
system  into  separate  tracks  leads  to  a  «lack  of  cross- 
articulation  that  results  in  many  youth  being  lost  in  the 
interstices.^.  This  fragmentation  and  separation  of.  the  4SSBk 
educational  system  into  educational~turf  works  to  the  ulti^C 
mate  disadvantage  of  the  youth  seeking  guidance  and  direction 
Outreach  activities  are  frequently  the  responsibility  of  , 


individual  instructors  with  assessment  responsibility  being 
assigned  to*£  separate  staff  function.     This  separation  of  ^ 
function  impedes  a  comprehensive  and  integrative  appd&ach  to 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth.  Overworked 
school*  counselor^  are  *unable  to  provide  the  assistance  to 
youth  in  the  development  of  a  plan  for  negotiating  the 
transition  from  education  to  work.     Educational  st^ff  includ- 
ing vocational  educators  generally  lack  the  knowledge,  skills, 
and  competencies  to  deal  with  the  unique  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged,  ar^i,  thus,  are  frequently  accused  of  not 
understanding  or  caring  for  their  needs,  htirts  and  concerns. 

iih^the  problem  transcends  vocational  education  and 
resides  instead  in  the  general  inability  of  the  , educational 
system  to  adequately  respond  to  the  national  priorities  of 
youth  employability . 

The  problems  encountered  in  responding  to  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youth  are  further  intensified  by  the  lack 
of  available  resources  for  program  support  and  improvement.  . 
CETA  funding  is  client-oriented  wi,th  the  majority  of  funding 
o£iented#  to  the  provision  of.  direct  services  and  subsidies 
to  CETA  enrollees.     Unlike/ the"  vocational  education  legisla- 
tion,  no  monies  are  authorized  directly  for  the  provision  of 
funds  for  programmatic  improvement  and  supporting  services. 
Thus,  in  the  absence  of  funds  and  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
educational  resources,  little  system-building  capacity  can 
be  expected  to  take  place.     Unless  funds  are  specifically  1 
targeted  for  .the  development  of  methods  and  procedures  for 
competency    identification,    testing,  assessment,  individual- 
ized learning,  and  a  host  of  other  uses,  CEtA/vocational 
education  cooperative  efforts  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
emphasize  a  work  experience  ^approach — an  approach  that  is 
but  marginally  related  to  a  total  integrative  educational 
experience.     To  enable  the  -schools  to  deal  effectively  with 
employability  and  employment  of  disadvantaged  youth*  r^uires 
expenditures  to  develop  their  capabilities  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  population.     It  requires  that  funds  be  authorized 
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and  available  for  use  in  educational  and  professional 
development,  development  of  curricular  ^and  instructional 
materials  Oriented  specif ically  to  serving  the  needs*  of  the 
disadvantaged,  and  the  development  of  supporting  and 
assessment  procedures  that  will  enable  the  schools  to  better ' 
measure  and  track  the  performance  of  disadvantaged  youth. 
Unless  the  resources  for  the  development  of  fhese  capabili- 
ties are\ forthcoming,  educational  efforts  to  serve  CETA 
disadvantaged  youth  will  continue  to  be  a  low-budget/low- 
priority  effort  to  provide  youth  with  a  brief  interlude  of 
exposure  to  career  counseling  and  guidance  and  a  quick  walk 
through  the  world  of  work  highlighting  points  of  interest 
along  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  FOUpf        I    '  V  • 

COORDINATION — THE/  PRIME  SPONSOR 

No  analysis  of  the  cbntext  of  coordination  would  be 
complete  without  a  discussion  of  the  prime  sponsors  and  their 
influence  on  the  coordinative  relation.    The  discussion  of 
the  prime  sponsors  will  touch  upon  the  administrative  struc- 
ture and  process,  program  delivery  models  utilized,  and 
factors  influencing  choice  of  program  deliverers.  Specifi- 
cally, administration  will  outline  the  programmatic  structure 
•discuss  the  influence  of  prime  sponsor  personnel  on 
coordination  and  describe  prime  sponsor  pjanning,  monitoring, 
and  evaluation  activities.    Program  delivery  models  will 
investigate  the  principal  delivery  strategies  employed  by 
prune  sponsors.    The  last  section  will  describe* their  emerg- 
ing role  in  the  choice  of  program  deliverers, 

ADMINISTRATION 

'  * 

Programmatic  Structure    •«         ' .    s  *  ,     ;  • 

A  prime  sponsor- is  officially  described  in  CETA  as 
a  S£ate  or  a  unit  of  local  government  with  a  population  in 
excess  of  100,000,  any.  consortium  of  units  *of  local  govern- 
ment, any  unit  of  general  local  government  or  any  consortium 
without  regard  for  population  that  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  prime , sponsor  to  meet  a  distinct  need  not. 
otherwise  being  filled  with  the  number  of  existing  concen- 
trated  employment  program  grantees.     In  a  unit  .of  localt 
government,  the  mayor  or  city  manager  is  designated  the 
chief  administrative,  of ficer.    The  office  of  the  prime 
spdnspr  consists  of  the  chief  administrative  officer  and 
supporting  staff.    The  chief  elected  *rrricial  or  city  manager 

seldom  plays  any  direct  role  in  the  administration ,  this 

* 
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function  being  delegated  to  an  executive  director  or  admin- 
istrator.   The  executive  director  or  administrator  is 
^sponsible  for  the  functions  of  financial  management, 
management  information  systems,  contracts  and  grants  admin- 
istration,  independent  monitoring,  planning,  and  program 
operations.    Depending  on  the  size  of  the  prime  sponsorship; 
one  or  more  of  these  functions  may  be  assigned  to  an  admin- 
istrator  or  assistant  director  who  mayhaye  additional  staff 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  perform  that  specific  function. 

r  •  - 

Personnel 

Prime  sponsor  personnel  are  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
backgrounds.    Unlike  education,  personnel  are  not  bound 
together  by  a  commonality  of  principles  and  mfethods  or  a 
strong  professional  association.    Prime  sponsor  stafcf  fre- 
qaently  have  a  strong  identification  with  the  client  group 
served  by  CETA.    Since  prime  sponsor^s^f f  are  generally 
not  ^educators  nor  are  they  as  often  likely  to  be  trained  in 
the  area  of  education  or  related  disciplines,  they  tend  not 
to  sh§re  a  common  bond  of  understanding  with  nor  affinity 
for  educators.  * 

*m    Prime  sponsor  staffs  nationwide  are  plagued  with 
high  turnover  rates.    The  short  tenure  of  many  prime  sponsor 
staffs  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  the  necessary jcont^cts 
and  communication  links  with  lofcal  educational  personnel. 

Program  Planning  '  » 

As  with  vocational  education,  prime  Sponsors  are 
required  to  prepare  a  program  plan.    Prime  sponsor  staff 
provide  primary  input  into  the  preparation  of  this  plan. 
Among  other  things,  this  comprehensive  emplo^nent  and 
training  .plan  is  to  include  a  statement  of  the  long-term 
goals  to  be  accomplished,  the  methods  by  which  educational 
agencies  vri.ll  be  involved  in  the  achievement  of  these  goals, 
a  description  of  the  procedures  used  to  select  deliverers  of 
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employment  and  training  services,  and  a'  description  of 
appropriate  arrangements  with  edycat.ional  agencies  including 
the  methods  "that  will  be  utilized  to  ensure  participati6n  of 
public  vocational  education  in  the  achievement  of  identified 
employment  and  training  goals  and-pbjectives. 

A  prime  sponsor  planning  council  is  mandated  by  law 
and  required  to  participate  in  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive, employment  and  training  plans.    The  planning  council 
is  required  to  have  a  broad  area  of  representation  including 
'at  least  one  member  representing  public  vocational  education* 
The  role  of  the  planning  council  is«  advisory  with  the  prime 
sponsor  having  the  legal  right  to  act  unilaterally*  Their 
legislatively  mandated  role  notwithstanding,  the  extent  of 
influence  of  the  planning  council  differs  by  type  of  sponsor. 
In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Department , of  Labor,  approxi- 
mately seven  out  of  every  eight. city,  courU^y,  or  consortiate 
prime  sponsctrs  sampled  indicated  that  the  .planning  council 
ha^  modest  to  no  influence.     In  contrast,  nearly  three  out 
of  every  ten  balance-of-state  sponsors  sampled  indicated 
that  the  council  had  a  major  influence  in  their  operations 
(Sriedeker  and  Snedek'er/  19  78,.  p.  111).       *  * 

Although  the  influence  of  the  planning  council  may 
differ  from  prime  sponsor  to  prime  sponsor,  the  planning 
process  is  structured  to  provide  for  political  input.  In 
that  the  planning  council  membership  proyides  for  represen- 
tation from  a  variety  of  potential  service  deliverers, 
rivalry  and  turfsmanship  on  the  planning  council  may  play  a 
considerable  part  in -determining  the  planned  cole  that  per- 
spective serylce  deliverers  can*  and  will  play.    Since  CETA 
funds  ar<£  controlled  by  elected  officials,  the  decisions 
regarding  the  fijial  allocation  and  use  of  these  funds  /fcend 
to  be  influenced  £y  political  factors.     Thus,  the' relation-  " 
ship  between  the  city  council  as  the  governing  city  unit  arid 
the  local  school  board  as  the  governing  educational  unit 
ultimately  affects  the  extent  of  linkages  between  prime 
sponsors  and  education.    In' those  Instances,  where  there  is 


a  direct  line  of  influence  from  city  government  to  local 
school  boards,  the  likelihood  of  a  coordinated  approach  to 
the  services  provided  disadvantaged  'youth  is  signif icantlV 
higher  than  in  those  instances  where  the  governing  boards 
are  at >loggerheads . 

Dissynchronization.  of  the  planning  process  is  fre- 
quently given  as  a  factor  inhibiting  coordinative  activities 
between  education  and  primes-sponsors.     Prime  sponsors 
receiving  their  money'  directly  from  the  Federal  government 
operate  under  the  Federal  fiscal  year  which  begins  30  Septem 

-  ber.     Since^  no  forward  funding  provisions  exist  for  CETA 
appropriations  and  since  Congress  frequently  delays  action 
on  Departments  labor  appropriations,  it  is  not  unusual 
.fer  prime  sponsor  funds  not  to  be  released  until  the  fiscal 
year  has  begun.    Planning  in  the  public  schools, . however, 
is  driven  by  the  school  time,  schedule.     Because  instructors 
have  to  be  hired  and  arrangements  made  prior  to  the  begin-"* 
ning  \>f  the  fall  semester,  schools  experience  difficulty  in  « 

'accommodating  to  a  funding  situation  in  which .they  may  not 
know  for  three  or  four  months  into  £ he, semester  what"program 
funds  will  be  available _.ta  J±em_from_CETAr---T-hi-s  incongruity 
makes  coordinated  planning  difficult  and -mitigates  against 
administrative  alignment  of  the  two  systems.  ' 

V 

A  Monitoring  and  Compliance  Orientation  ' 

.  ^~~p  '*       Because  of  the  increased  emphasis  on  tightening  the 
accountability  of  management  of  CETA  programs,,  local  prime 
sponsors  are  strengthening  their  monitoring -and  .evaluation 
efforts.    Monitoring  activities -conducted  through  independent 
monitoring .units  established  in  the  prime  sponsorship  ire 
placing  increasing  demands  on  program  deliverers  to  provide" 
information  on  the  characteristics  of  clients  served,  the 
nature  of  serVicgs'  provided,,  and  the  impact  obtained.  ' 
Increased  reputing  requirements  are  likely  to  strain  the 
capabilities  of  lobal  .public*  schools  to  provide  such  data 
and  may  contribute  to  a  reluctance  on' the  part  of  the  public 


'schools  to  become  involved  in  an  astivit^.  that  will  add  to 
their  already' overtaxed  reporting  capacity. 

Whereas  CfiTA  was  originally  conceived  as  a  decate- 
gorizec^  program,  the  mantlfe  of  Federal  oversight  transcended^ 
the  shift  to  decentralized  manpower<j^rogram  delivery.    A  key  1 
ccmpbnent  of  the  continuing  Federal  role  is  to  ensure  com- 
pliance  vit3\  the  .legislati6n.>  .This^role  is  carried  out 

through  the  issuance  of"  regulations  and  guides  establishing 
mechanisms  for  hearings  and*  appeals  and  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance.  , An  increasing  flow  of  Federal  direc- 
tives emanates  from  the  Department  of  Labor  through  policy 
guides,  field  memoranda,  and  other  devices  to  communicate 

^jphanges^and  interpretatiorf-<r£  *the  regulations.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  interpretation  and  application  of* the 
regulations  to  specific  prime  sponsors  is  assignfed  to 
Department  of  Labor  regional  offices.    Within  ,eaph  regional 
office  a  Federal  representative  is  assigned  to  work  with 
specific  prime  sponsors.   -Their  role  is  to  monitor  perfor- 
mance of  prime  sponsors  under  their  jurisdiction  and  to 
provide  interpretative  assistance  whenever  necessary. 

This  growing  maze  of  regulations  th^t  surrounds 
the  CETA  program  has  a  negative  effect  on  coordination. 
Public  schools,  already  overburdened,  are  hesitant  to  get 

r 

involved  in  a  program  that  will  add  to  theiir  paperwork. 
Schools  as  potential  deliverers  of  employment  and  training 
services  frequently  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  personnel 
who  are  sufficiently  knowledgeable  of  CETA  regulations . '  Not* 
being  knowledgeable  of  the  "rules  of  the  game*  places 
schools  at  a  competitive 'disadvantage  in  competing  with  , 
other  more  seasoned  service  deliverers  for  the  pool  of 
available  CETA  funds.     The  increasing  complexity  of  regula- 
tions forces  pjyime  sponsor  staff  more  and  more  into  a      w  . 
monitoring  role;    The  separate  jargon  and  specialized  knowl- 
edge  tends  to  widen  and  deepen  the  gulf  between  prime 
sponsors  and  e#ducator£  making  bridging  efforts  njore  difficult. 
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The  role#  of  the  State  ^in  the  delivery  of  employment 
*  and  ttainmg  Services  is  limited  largely  to.  serving  as  a 
sponsor  for  the  bajance-of -state.     The  State  in  serving  3s 

a  balance-of -state  prime  sponsor  generally  follows  one  of   

four  categorical  models  depending  upon  the  extentf  of  cen- 
tralization or  decentralization  of  the  planning  ^process  ^ 

and  the -extent  of  centralization  or  decentralization  of 

*  *** 

program  operational  decisions.  '  The  balanee-of-state*  being 

•    *      *        •  i 
made  up  of  sparsely  populated  counties  and/or  unitfs  of 

*  S  '< 

government  that  could  have  otherwise  qualified  but  chose  not 
to,  is  generally  divided  into  sub-fcnits  consisting  of     -  . 
counties  or  some  organization  of  local  government  "such  as 
councils  of  governments,  or  their  equivalent.  ~CETA *f uijds 
and  operational  control  *are  then  delegated  to  these  local 
units  and  can  generally  be  classified  according  to  one  of 
the  four  models.  -  Staltes  which  have*  delegated  both  the 
planning  function  and  the  program  operation  diecis  ion  -making 
function  fco  l^cal  units  perform  little  ip6re  than  an  ailoca- 
tive  function  and  tend  to  exert  minor  influence* on  local 
actions.     Depending  on  their  degree  of  control*  Spates  that 
have 'chosen  to  jnaintfain  some  input  ijtito  the  planning  process 
and/or  programmatic  decision-makiiKf  are  in  a  much  more 
advantageous  position  for  impactxlfcj  on  thte  extent  of  coordi- 
nation between  local  unit^and  l^cal  school  boards.  In 
those  instances ,  coordination  generally  first  occurs  at*  the 
State  level  and  then  filters  down*  to  the  local  leveJL  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  did  the  arrangements  under  tl^e  old  MDTA* 
structure.     The  extent  pf  s^ate  influence,  then,  on  local 
coordination  is  essentially  restricted  to  the  balance-of-"  • 
'state  operations  and  is  dependent  on  the  nature  "and  extent 
of* the  control  retained  by  state  sponsors. 


A 


Prime  Sponso^  Philosophy  > 

The  philosophy  of  the  prime  sponsor  regarding  £ 
preferred  modes  of  services  exerts  a^ considerable  influence 
on  the  extent  and  manifestation  of  coordination  exhibited 
between*  primV  sponsors  and  public  schools,   *The  steady  -  -  ^ 
movement  toward  work  experience  as  a  preferred  delivery 
mode  does  much  to  explain  its  prevalence  in  the  supported- 

.programs  in  the,  public  schools.    This  preference  is  easily 
documented.    The  distribution  of  CETA  Titite  I  enrollees  O 
for  fiscal  y6ar  1976  ^showed  that  nearly  half  .of  *all, Title  I 
clients  were  enrolled  in  work  experience  followed^ by  approx 
mately  one-third^gn^olled  in" classroom  training . (Mirengof^ 
and  Rindler,  1978,  *p>.  119).    Survey  data  also* revealed  that 

( the  preference  for  work  experience  .depends f upon  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  prime  sponsors.  *  For  example,  balance^6f 
state  prime  sponsors  exhibit  the  greatest  preference  fcpy 
work  experience.     When  classified  Jay  s&ze  of  prime  sponsdr, 
small  prime  sponsors  exhibit  a  greater  preference  for  wofk 
experience.    When  classif iedf by  level. of  unemployment , ' the 
prime  sponsors 'in  service  areas  of  hitjh  unemployment  have  • 
a  greater  tendency  to  irtili-ze^orlc  experience^  as  the  pre- 
ferred ^program  activity.  ■ 

These  results  are -certainly  not  counter-intuitive. 
Since  work  experience  can  be  accomplished  in shorter  « 
period  of  timel  with  less  expenditure  of  resources,  it  is, 
not  surprising  that  the  smaller  primes  and«  those  ir\  areas 
of  high  unemployment  seize  upon  the  conventional  wisdom4  of 

.work  experience  as  the  preferred  mode.    This,  coughed  with 
the  philosophical  compatibility  of'  \k>rk  experience  and 
career!  education ,  would  lead  to  a  rea^y  .acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  public  scltpols.  *  ' 

Choice  m  Selection  of  program  Deliverers 

I      ,  *        Prime  sponsors  under  CJ2TA  have*  come  to  exercise* 
Nconsiderable^Cho»ice  ,  ixx  the  selection , of  program  service  ^ 


deliverers/   This  discretionary  choice  has  placed  prime  • 
sponsors^ in  %.  unilateral  position  to  select  their  service 
deliverers  according ^to  theiKxielivery^  expectations  and 
demands.     In  contrast  to  the  pre-CETA  era,  public  school 
systems  have  no  guarantee  of  bein$  designated  -as  'presumptive 
deliverers  of  employment  and, training  services  to  disadvan- 
taged youths    Rather,  they  must  compete  wi,th"  other  potential 
deliverers  of -services  for  a  limited  pot  of  CETA  monies 

The  project  mode  of  funding  by  whiqh  schools  must  ' 
submit  a  proposal  for  funding  itself  introduce?  a  variable 
influencing  coordination *>    The  prime  sponsor  may  b$  open 
and  willing  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  guidance  tjD 
facilitate  preparatioa  of  project  proposals  or  the  prime 
sponsor  may  take  ax^  isolated  role  claiming  that  any  involve- 
ment would  prejudice  their  decisions .     The  prime  sponsor  , 

•being  in  a'  position  of  unilateral  contrQl^^fan  easily  ,inf  lu- 
ence  the"  process  by  the  degree sOf  information  provided • 
Since  the'  choice  of  the  public  .sphoQl  -as  a  deliverer  of 

•  training  and  services  is  conditional  u^cm^^ho^t  of.  vari- 
ables including  prime  sponsor  predisposition  toward  the 
j 

ability  of  the  public  schools  to Turictioh  as  service 
deliverer,  the  extent  of  control  of  the  program  desired  by 
the  prime  sponsor,  and  the  perceived  filexibility -  of  the 
school  system,  'the  decision  to /provide « the ' public  schools 
with  the  opportunity  to  serve  these  disadvantaged  youth  is* 
*idiqsyp6ratic  to,  the  personalities  involved  and  tin\  e^fij  ly ' 
directed  by  Federal  mandate. 


CHAPTER  FIVE:    MODELS  OF  COORDINATION 


INFLUENCE  OF  AGENCY  OPERATIONS* 

•  v 

A  m&jor  factpr  influencing  the  nature  of  coordi-  ' 

nation'  is  the  njani\er,  in  which  agencies  are  organized  to 

conduct,  business.     Prime  sponsors  may  contract.,  operate  ' 

programs  themselves,  or  they  may  engage  in  soipe  combination 

of  the  two.     In  a  .complementary  fashion,  the  'role  of  VOCa- 
^s  •  '  * 

•  .tional  edudation  in  cpo'rdination  with'  prim|  sponsors  is 
influence^  by  ihe  structure  and  position  of  vocational  edu- 
cation.   >or  instance,  a  youth  employment  program ' located 
in  a  comprehensive  high  school  of  which  vocational  education 
is  £nly  c£*p*rt    may  be  :vastly  different  from  a  jS»gram  lo~* 
cated'ifi  an  area  vocational  centep.  *  Likewise,'  when  voca- 

'  tional 'education  maintains  separate  vocational  technical 
school  districts' of  where  there  is  a  separate  .boeurd  of  vo-, 
cational  .education  at  tlje  "state  level/  the  role  of  voca-* 
tional  education  in  coordinators*  with  the'  prime  sponsor 
will  be  more  active  and  vis 


DEVELOPMENT  OF* A  CONCEPTUAL  MODEL  * 

»      *  * 

fMuch  of  what  is  discussed  under  the  rubric  of  co- 
ordination is  administrative  in ^nature.     It  is  particularly 
notioeable  in  Title  II 'of  CETA  in  a  discussion  of  the  use  of 
the  one    percent  funds  available  to  the  governor  of  each  J 
State.  -  There  are  two  main  purposes  for  which  these  funds 
^may  be  josed.    ;The  flrfit  is  for  encouraging  coordination  and 

establishing^ linkages  between  prime  sponsors  and  appropriate 
^.educational  agencies  and  institutions,  and  the  second  pur-?— 
pose  is  for  services  for  eligible  participants.    This  dis- 
tinction permeates  much  of  what  is  written 'aboul:  vocational 

\ 

> '  »  • 
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educatipn-CETA  codrdination.     Indeed,  surveys  on  cotprdi-  * 
nation  activities  most  often  cite,  administrative  mechanisms 
whidh  are  .used- to  cpordinate  the  activities  of  participat- 


ing agencies. 


1*he  distinction  , between  administrative  activities 
'and  service  de^i^ry  activities  may  be  turned  into  a  useful 
conceptual  njodel  of  vo'cational\educa£ib«^CETA  coordination 
which  synthesizes^  the  major  approaches  $o  coordination  as 
observed 'in  this  study.  •  In  this  model,  administration  vand 
service  delivery /are  the  two  ba'sic  components  of  a  prog&am. 
Coordination  may  occur  in  either  or  both  components  yielc}- 
mg  a  total  of  three  models  which  typify  how  coordination 
appeared  in  local  programs.     These  three  models  may  be 
termed  service  delivery;  administrative,  and  full  program 
coordination.     The  models  are  depicted  in  Figure  1. 


SERVICE  DELIVERY 


ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE       SERVICE  DELIVERY      -FULL  PROGRAM 
COORDINATION       -     COORDINATION    *  .  COORDINATION 


%  Figure  1. 
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ServiceyDelivery  Model 

The  £erm  service  delivery  m9del  implies  a  .limited 
partnership.    'There  are  two  basic  variations  of "this  form: 

•  t         ^    Vocational  education  contracts  with  £he  1 

*  prime  sponsor  to  deliver  specified  ' 
services  to  enrollees.  *  * 

•  Another  agency  is  party  to  an  agreement  ■ 
with  the  prirfte  sponsor,  but  vocational 
education  services,  facilities,  or 
instructors  are  used  to  deliver  Services.  * 

Etfen  wfrere  vocational  education  is  a  subcontractor, 
> the  very  nature  of  the  relationship  relegates  vocational  edu- 
ca£]Lon  to „ the  position  of  one  of  many  service  deliverers  < 
*  competing  /for  CETA  funds.     In  the  .latter  variation,  the  bonds 
are  even  more  tenuous.     The  subcontractor  may  be  a-  local 
.educational  agency  or, State  board  of  education.  „  It  is  also 
possible  that  a  community-based  organization  may  administer 
.the  program  .and  simply  purchase  services  frjbm  vocational  "edu- 
cation,  . / 

'The  services  provided* included  the  whole  gamut  from 
outreach  to  placement.    Vocational  education  counse^KSrs 
assisted  in  the  identification  of  youth  in  need  of  services. 
Vocatipnal  education  performed  assessment*  of  CETA  clients. 
Vocational  education  resource  centers  were  made  available 
"to  clients  tfo  provide  guidance,  counseling  and  labor  market 
.information/.     Clients  were  enrolled  in  prev*ocational  or 
skills  training  programs  operated  by  vocational  education.  J 
Vocational  education  work-study  or  cooperative  program^  were 
used  to  link  CETA  work  experience  with  education.  Vocational 
•  education  provided  school-feased  employment  in  school-operated 
businesses  and  vocational  education  centers  and  shops.  -  - 

The  exact  nature*  of  the  service  delivery  model  covers 


a  wide  continitam.     This  continuum  might*  be  describe^  as 

y  * 

ranging  from  merely  accommodating  to  intensive  collaboration . 
'For  example,  in  one' State,  vocational  education  facilities 
were  made  available  after  hours  for  CETA  clients,  but  all 
-funding,,  program  st^ff,  and  services  were  available  only  by 

0 


the  grace  o,f  CETA  funds.     In  another  locality,  vocatidna*l  • 
education  and*the  prime  sponsor  jointly  staffed  a  program 
.and  shared  direct  responsibility  and  accountability  for'the 
"ultimate  outcome  and  placement  of  the  dient. 


ft 

A  dm  in  i  st  r  at  i  ve  Model. 


In  the  administrative  model^,  a  typical  situation 
observed  was  one  where  vocational  education  is  the  agency  >- 
which 'is  party  -to  $n  agreement,  with  the  prime  sponsor..  * 
Vocational  education  would  be  responsible  for  program  admin- 
istration^ the,  processing  of  necessary  reports,  and  handling 
of  fiscal  affairs;  however,  the  actual  operation  of  the  prp- 
gram  would  be  through  program  staff.     Program  staff  are  here 
defined  as  staff  hired  through  CETA  funds  specifically  to  , 
operate  the  program.     They  aire  tied  to  the  funding  cycle  of 
that  program  and,  as  such,  have  rto  formal  and*  continuing, 
organizational  ties  either  to  rCETA  or,  to  vocational  educa-r  \ 
tion.     An  example  of  such  an  administrative  model  would  be 
a  State  vocational  education  agency  which  serves  as  the 
administrator  of  YETP  programs,  for  the  balan'ce-of-state 
prime  sponsor.     The  Vocational  education  agency  wpuld  I5e 
the  party  to  an  agreement  with  tl?e  balance-of-£+tate  prime 

/       r  r 

sponsor  and  might  negotiate  subcontracts  .with  LEAs  for  local 
programs.     Funds  would  he  channeled  through  the  State  voca- 
tional  education  agency.     An  example  at  the  local,  i&vel  . 

r 

would  be  where  a  vocational-technical  school  district  or  an 
area  vocational  school  was  party  to^an  agreement"  wi*h  the, 
prime  sponsot  apd  functioned  in  an  administrative  capacity. 
The  program  staff,  however /m  yoij  Id  not  have  formal  ties 'to 
the  vocational  education  establishment.     The  clients'  of  such 
a  program 'would  noli*  necessarily  receive  the  full  ran^e  of 
services  available^ through  vocatiorfal  education. 

From  an  intergovernmental  relations  perspective, 
vocational  education  would  fulfill  functions  of  respurce 

and  program  management.,    Resource  management  would  include 
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information  and  Asoai-  management.    Prograin  management  would 

6nta*il  the  pragmatics  o£  creating  concrete  programs..    If  all - 

tunds  flow  from  the  prime** sponsor*   as  they  did  In  most 

instances  observed,  the  prime  sponsor  would  maintain  control 

r  ' 

Of  policy  management  and,  therefore,  .exercise  the  greater 

< 

influence^  .on  the  formulation  of  needs  and  gO£Lls>  , 

/ 

At  a  more  sophisticated  level,  the  administrative 
model  sometimes  included  a  detailed  effort  at-  coordinative 
planning  on  the  part  of  the'  prime  sponsor  and  vocational 
education.     This  entailed,  numerous  meetings,  continuous 
contact  to  jointly  plan  a  program,  and  possibly  'an  inte- 
grated package  of  funding  combining  CETA  resources  with'  r 
those  of  vocational  education  to  carry  out  a  program. 
Mechanisms  stfch  a^  a  waiver  of  regulations  w6r*J  sometimes 
a  pomponent  of  an* administratiye  model  wherein  vocational 
education  or  the  prime  sponsor,  working ^through  the^regional 
offices  of  t*he.  Department  of  .Labor,  waived  regulations  which  , 
^ight  have  impeded,  the  success  of*  a  coordinated  program  and 
tTfie  flexibility  of"  the  agencies  in  dealing*  wilsh  disadvan- 
taged youth.     Administrative  mechanisms  occasionally  entailed 

Hoint '^effort s~a^delivering  techSacal  assistance  and  training^-* 
J<  .  *  •      '    ,      Ji  \ 

to  program  staff.     They  also  entailed  joint  participation  in 

the  evaluation  of  programs.    Most  often/  fyo^ever,  the  models- 
-of  administrative  coord in^ttipn  observed  were  less  'sophisticated 

Typically/ an  agency'  submits  an'RFP  in  response  to  a 
request-  for  p^oposal^  on  the  part  of#  the  prime  sponsor,  and 
when  granted  such  funds,  becomes  the  administrator  of  the 
program.  noted,  however,  the  structure  'of  the  agencies 

involved  can  influence  the  character  of  the  coordinative 
process .    £l  prime  sponsor  which  is  very  active  in^running 
program/  may  become  heavily  involved  in  the  planning* stages 
of  a  coordinated  youth  program.    #In  other!  instahdte§,  coordi- 
nated planning  means  -primarily  that  vocational  education  * 
plaps.tiie  services  ^-to  be  delivered  and  that  the  prime  spon- 
sor's role  is  to  inform  the  agency  whether  such  plans  will 
conform  with  Federal  reg^lati^n^.     Such  planning  couIcC^  ' 
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•  include  more  active  brainstorming  on  the  part  of  both  a'gen-'  ' 
cies  to  determine  how  best  to  harness  'their  combined  .-. 
re^urces,  but  examples  of  this  were  not  of ^en*  seen.' 

The  information  sharing  which  -occurs,  in  the  admin- 
istrativ'e  model  is  generally  of  'an  informal  'nature .     The  *, 
notion -that  vocational  education  and  CETA  prime  sponsors 
might  develop  some  systematized  information-sharing  capacity,  . 
v  including. the  linking  of  the  Vocational  Education  Data  Sys- 
tem with  the  prime  sponsor  data  system,  remains  an  {ideal. 
The  administrative  model  only  rarely  included  instances  where  / 
the  policies  of  vocational  education  or .  the  fcriiie'  sponsor     -  x 
were  altered  to  enhance  the  flexibility  for,  serving  partici- 
pants.. However,  there  ^/ere  instances  where  policies  were 
creatfed  to  allow  for  utilization  of  staff  with  non-traditional 
credentials  or  to  permit  operation  of;  vocational'  facilities 
beyond  regular ■ school  hours.    On  the  whole,  programs ' Operated 

"* under  YETP  through  coordinated  efforts  of  vocational  educa-  ' 
tion  and  the  prime  sponsor  tended  to'' be  funded  solely  through 
YEDPA.  .Again,  however,  there -were  instances  where  vocational 
education  funds-,  or  fuiTds  from  other  CETA  titles,  or  funds. 

"from  additional  community  and  Federal  agencies  had  been  used 
ill,  conjunction  with  YEDPA*  ftjn/ds 'to  expand  the  services  avail-v 
able  to  the  youth.     In  addition,  they  shared  administrative 
responsibilities  including  planning,^  evaluation,  and  manage.-* 
ment  of  program  funds.-  • 

\  ,  ■*» 

Full  Ptogram  Coordination'.Model 

The  full  .program  coordination  .model  is,  characterized, 
by  a  more  equally  balanced  partnership  in  which  vocational 
education  and  the  prime  sponsor  attempt  a, 'jjbint  .approach  at 
planning  for  the  coordinative  use*  of  their  resources  to 
serve  disadvantaged  youth.     Both  agencies  are  actively'     "  ' 
involved-fet  both  the  administrative  and  'service  delivery 
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*       Baltimore,  Maryland  .comes  closest,  to  typifying  the  *  ^ 

full  program  coordination  model*    Local  vocational  education  , 
advisory  councils/  the  sqhool  system,  an^T\he  prime  'sponsor 
jointly  assess  vocations  for  which  there  is  a  need  for        %  # 
tflradyiates .    There  is  joifit  use  of  resources  including  %  «  ^ 

facilities  and  funds.    At  the  service  delivery'  level,  feobh 
education  anff  the  prim£  sponsor  contribute  staff  "fpr  an  «i 
^alternative  school.  ^  '  * 


N 
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RODES  FOR  OTHER  ACTORS  *     .      .      "  - 


The  three  models  presented  ar^  famnded  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  ^rime  sponsors  and  vocational  education. 
While  vocational  education  could  be  taken  to  include  bottw 
the  State  and  'local  levels  and  postsecondary  as  well  as  % 
second&fy  programs,        is  useful  to  take  note  of  some  V 
particular  actors  who  have  emefged  in  coordinative  relation-: 
ships. 

Postsecondary  Institutions  *  - 

Jfr  .  Postsecondary  institutions  have  been  evidenced 

largely  i*r^the  servifce  delivery  model  and' have  been  the 

maj.or  provider  of  services  to  out-of-schpol  youth.    Whether  * 

v.  * 
the  postsecondary  institutions  are  more  willing  to*  serve 

these  youth,  or  whether  these  youth  prefer  attending  a, post-, 
secondary  institution  in  preference  to  Returning  to  a 
secondary  setting/  it  appeared  to  be  an  agreeable  arrange-, 
mentr    Technical  institutions  and  community 'colleges  have 
been  seen  as  a  Viable  force  in  serving  dropouts'  and  older 
youth.     Postsecondary  institutions  are  accustomed  to  offer- 
ing GED  preparation,  and  as'  a  result  of  serving  adults, 
also  Jaave  an  array  of  individualized  instructional  tech- 
niques available  for  necessary  remediation  in  basic  skills. 
Although -the  regulations  prohibited J gostSecdndary  instdtu-    v  ' 
tibns  from  being  parties  to*  agreements  for  the  22  percent  , 
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s^t-asides  under  JTETP,  they  h^ve  emerged  as  major  parties 
to  agreements  for  other*  Title  IV  programs. 

State  Educational  Agencies 

The  participating  of  State  educational  agencies  'was 
most  often  apparent  in  the'  administrative  modeL  where  the 
State  agency  played  9,  role  as.'f aciiitatos,  clearinghouse, 
and  provider  [pi  in-service  training.**  Though  the  emphasis  f 
in  Title  IV  on  coordination  with  local  educational  agencies 
by-passes  a  role  for  State  educational  'agencies,  £tate  voca- 
tional education  agencies  have  served  in  -a  coordiriative 
.capacity  on  several  fronts.     They  have  played,  a  irole^  in 
providing  in-service  training  workshops  for  local  program 
staff.     They  Jiave  provided  technical  assistance  in  the  \^ 
development  of  programs.     They  are  a  logical  partner  £or 
the*  balance-of -state  prime  sponsor  and  pkn  assist  ^in  nego- 
tiating agreements  or  subcontracts,  with  local  edu^ftional 
agencies  throughout  the  State.     Statd  vocational  education 
agencies*  have  assisted  in  the  development  ^^statewide 

guideline§^f or  the  awarding  of  academic  credit. 
& '  -  *  . 

As  may  be  expected,  the  service  delivery  model  is 

mos.t  in  evidence  at  the  local  level*  where  service  delivery 

normally  occurs.    However,  in  the  instance  of  skills  centers 

operated  under  the  directiqn  of  the  State  education  agency, 

servg.ce  delivery  may  be  construed"  to* be  in  operation  at  the 

State  level.  ,  ■ 


CETA  State  Supervisors  '  - 

'Accompanying  the  presence  of  .State  educational 
agencies  in- the  administrative  model  has  be^n  a  role  for 
CETA  State.  Supervisors.     CETA  State  Supervisors  had  a  lai;ge  V 
Coordination  role  under  MDTA.  ,  Currently,  they  coordinate  ^ 
thef  six  percent  vocational  education  set-asides  under  Title 
II.     Tl^y  are  also  emerging  as  actors  in, coordinating  Title* 
IV  activities.     L6cated  in  vocational  education/and  with 
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established -contacts  with  the'-prime  sponsor,  they  are)  able 
to  provide  direction  for  the  formulation  of  coordinated 
programs*    Already  knowledgeable  of  linkage  activities,  CETA 
State  Supervisors  can  function*  as  adaptive  \inits  within  the 
formal  vocational  education  structure.     As  an  adaptive  unj.t 
the^  can  facilitate' communication  flow  between  vocational 
educaticta  -and  the  prime  sponsor ,  establish  a  clearinghouse 
for  the  dissemination  of  needed ^.nf  ormation,,,  *and>  assist  in' 
the  planriing  and,  development  q'f  coordinated,  programs,  undj^' 
V  Title  IV.  .  * 


RY 

%  The  three-  models-  of  'coordination 

of  describing  the  great  diversity  *that  vo 
'CETA  coordination  has  taJcen  at  the^  local  1 
of  the;  agencies-varied  from  compliance  wit 
law~  to  aggress ive^and  joint  attempts  *to  ^te 
build  a  continuing  transition  vehipJLe  fdr  d 
Title  IV  ^funds  were  sometimes ' used  *as  a  cataly 


Loa-  « 
)nse 
the  , 
jrf  andj  ' 
iged  youth. 
;o  build  a  ^ 


comprehensive  and  continuing  program  of  services  for  youth, 
and,  then  agaiij,  they  were  the  sole  support  for  program  4  * 
operations.    ^In  the  latter  case,  the  demise  of  Title  IV  7^ 
funding  would  likely  signa?l  the  death  knell  of '  coordination 
attempts  as  well.  v  * 

w  ■ 


•  *■ 
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1      CHAPTER-     SIX:       COORDINATIVE  MECHANISMS 
RULES  FOR  INCLUSION  ■ 


1  * 

T6  clarify  the  types*  of  mechanisms  which  have  been 
chosen  for  inclusion,  the  following  example  is  provided. 
Thea  requirement  that  twenty-two  percent  of  the  prime  Spon- 
sor^ fonrfula  allocation  be  administered  ^nder  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  between  'the  prime  sponsor  and  a  local  edu- 

4  *  Si 

cational  agency%  is  a  mandated  coordinative  mechc 
linking  Df  vocational  education  monies  with  the  twenty*bwo 
percent  set-asides  to  operate  a  joint  program  Would  be^ah 
exemplary  coordinative  mechanism.  ,a  ^ 

It  is  ?also  useful  to  note  the  types  of  mechanisms 
whichji^e^n^b  been  included.     The  establishment  of  a  youth- 
{  oriented  business  may  be  an  innovative  met^ianism  for  serving 
y<S£ith.'    However,  it  may 'have  little  to  do  with  the  linkage 
between  vocational  education  and  CETA,  or  with  an  alignment 

.of  either  <>r  both  institution^  to  serve  the  y^kth.     On  the^ 
other  hand,  if  the  business  is  established  as  a  pj^t;  of  the 
yocational  education  program  and  is,  particularly  geared  to 
serving  CET£  youth/  then  this  would/be  viewed  as  an  Exem- 
plary coordinative  mechanism.  '  ' 

The  coordinative  mechanisms  included  in  this*  section 
of  the  report  are^dividec^  into  six  subchapters,  each  one 
concerned  with  a  different  functional  ar*6a  related  to  *the 
operation  of  a  youth  program.     Each  subchapter  includes  a 
description  of  the ^particular  area,  the  kinds  of  activities 
included  in  it,  the  types  of  generic  mechanisms  that  appear 
to  be  in  operation  and  a  listing  of  exemplary  mechanisms 

; which  a^e  examples  of  the  more  generic  ones. 


t 
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Administrative  affairs 


v 


4>  *• 


The  area  of  administrative  a-f fairs  includes' plan-  * 
ni*>^  ?eva,luati«*f ,  'program  improvement,  technical  assistance, 
■aroarai^^^iistration,  policies  and  funding.  ^.The  actlvi- 

vH&clud6d  in  administrative  affairs  sttaers^de  all  other 
activi-i&^g^^iph  take  plaqe  in  a  vocational  education-CETA 
coordinate;d^(i;^-,program.     Early  development  of  the  program 
as  well  as  ~activ^^^w^ich  support  the  program  throughout 
its  existence  are  incluts'C^tn^ this  area.     Finally,  evalua- 
tion^tnformation^  which         be^%gpeled' back  into  the  plan-' 


ning  process  for. the  purpose  of  progj 


ovement  is 


Planning 

s      ./  .The  initial  step* in  planning  a  coordinated  program 
between  vocational  education  and  CETA  is  to-  encourage  in- 
terest on  the  pant  of  both  parties  in^working  together.. 
Both'vopational  education  agencies  and  prime  sponsors  have 
been  willing  to  take  the  first  step.  .  ' 

.  ^    •    A  balajice-of-state(  prime  sponsor  mad£  a 
V        presentation  to  local  directors  of  voca- 
>  tional  education  throughout  an  entire 
l^i  state  ,i:o  encourage  the  initiation  of  * 
YETP  programs . 

>•    A  State  vocational  education  agency 
initiated  contact  with  the  prime 
,t   £    *  sponsor  and  expressed  an,  interest  in  * 
operating  CETA  programs  on  a  statewide  ■ 
basis. 

t  ,  Planning  often  proceeds  through  a  proposal  process 

wheperthe  prime  sponsor  teacts  to  suggested  activities  and 
determines  if  they  are  in  acicord  with  Federal  regulations. 
The  final  program  plan  is  sometimes  the  result  of  negotia- 
tion.    Several  actors  have ^emerged  in  theiproposal  develop- 
ment and  planning  pro6ess.  p  % 
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•  Local  vpcational  educatipOn  directors 
have  been*  instrumental  in  developing 
proposals  -for  youth  programs.  .* 

•  A  CETA  State • Supervisor  played, a  major 
role-  in  the  development  of  a  YETP  program 
proposal  and  ia  ongoing  activities  \h 

.    tjie  operation  of  the  program.    The  pro- 
gram is  'administered  through  the  State 
vocational  education  agency  and  the 
'balance-of -state  prime  sponsor. 

•  A  project  advisory  committ^fe  assists 
in  the  planning  of  the  program^ 

*  —  * 

•  A  prime  sponsor  provides  labor-market 
projections  used  to  set  up  local  ,  J 
short-term  skill  training  programs. 


r 


Evaluation  *  ^ 

"      1        -  '  . 

At  the^  time  of  project  -in't^^views,  evaluations  for  ^ 

the ^fiscal  year  1979  YEDPA  programs  were  still  incomplete. 

However,  preliminary  evidence  suggests  that  prime  sponsors 

had  somei  assistance  in  conducting  evaluations. 
■  '     *    /  '  . 

'  •    Evaluations  have  been  conducted  through  *  ^  ^ 

-joint  site  visits  between  vocational 
education  and  the  prime  sponsor. 

\    '  A  community  college  which  provides  *, 

facilities  for  vocational  exploration 
participates  in  the .monitoring  and  - — 
t  evaluation  of  the  program  through 
the  provision  of  evaluation  tools, 
conducting  student  and  facfulty  evalu- 
ations and,  ultimately,  providing 
the  evaluation  information  to  the 
prime  sponsor. 

th  .  • 

Program  Improvement 

"^As"1?ETDPA  sought  to  keep  administrative  costs  low,,. 

arrangements  with  other  Agencies  were  necessary  to  provide 

*•  *  * 

program  improvement  efforts  such  as  curriculum  development 
and  in-5ervtce  training. 


\ 


.  v : 
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•  A  balance-of-state  :prime  sponsor,  thfe 

State  vocational  education  agency,  the  •  ;  • 

CETA  liaison  office,  ai\d  the        \  board 

of  education  jointly  sponsored  in-«ervice  , 

gaining  workshops  for  local  youth  prp- 

gram  staff,  , 

'  *** 

•  As  a  means  of,  program "improvement  a 

State, board  of  vocational  education' made  s 
money  available  for  travel  to  a  National- 
**    fc    Youth  Conference. 

4  ,  & 

•  A  state  vocational  education  agency 
provided  materials  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment for  YETP  programs. 

# 

Tephnipal  Assistance  , 

^Technical  assistance  is  another  area  where  the  capac- 
ity of  prime  .sponsors  is  strained.     The  necessity  for  keep- 
ing administrative  costs  down  as  well  as  problems  with  high 
staff  turnover  contribute  to  a  need  for  additional  agencies 
and  actors  to  fulfill  technical  assistance  functions. 

v^       •    A  vocational  departments  ^f  a  uriivetsity  * 
;  has  established  a, service  unit  to  provide 

technical  assistance  to  the  jp rime  sponsor 
in  the  operation  of  YETP  aijH  YCClP  pro- 
'  -  .       ,      grams'-  statewide •  Services  include  in-  " 

service  training,  program  evaluation; 
6       /  research  and  curriculum  development. 

0The  service  unit  develop^  RFPs  for  local 
programs  and  helps  to*  negotiate-  con- 
%.  tracts.     YETP  adipinistj^tive  funds  were  'j 
*\used  to  establish 'the -jservice  uni^t^ 

•  A  local  vocational  advisory  council 
offers  technical  assistance  and  advice 

4    regarding  local^determination  and  policy 
for  >a  program  funded  through  YETP  and 
vocational  education  disadvantaged  ^ 
\  monies. 

•  The  CETA  State  Supervisor  provides 
technical  assistance  through  in-serviqe 

•    ,       training  workshops,  on-site  visits  ^nd  - 
telephone  contacts  with  program  staff. 
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^   -   State  vocational  education  agencies  have  an  emergent 
role  as  prcfviflers  of  teclinical  assistance  and  training  to 
local  program  staff  .  •  Accustomed  to  playing  a  role  with  the 
prime  sponsor  under  Title  II  through  the  vpcatipnal  educa- 
tion  set-asides*,  state  vocational  education  agencies  have 
also  found  roles  under  Title  IV.     Probably- the  greatest .use 
of  state  vocational  'education  agencies  is  in  relationships 
with  the  baS^ance-of -state  prime  sponsor*  * 

•  }A  State  vocational  education  agency 
prpvitfes  technical  assistance  related 
to  the  completion  of  reporting  forms 
as  we^l  as  sponsoring  workshops.     For  . 
example, 'a  workshop  was  held  for  youth 
coordinators  and ^^unselors  which  ) 
focused  on  sex  equity  -issues  • 


Program  Administration 

Education  agje'Qcies  including  the  state  vocational 
.education  agency,  regional  education  agencies,  acid  skills 
centers  are  serving  as  ccmtractiiig  agencies  or  brokers  for 
the' prime  sponsor.  * 

•  *A  State  vocational  education  agency  has 
a  , financial  agreement*  with  the  prime 
sponsor  and  in  turn  subcontracts  with  1 
LEAje  .  t? 

•  A  S^tte  vocational  Education  agency, 
_             .     in  this  pase  ithe  state  board,  utilizes  0 

an  RFP  process  for  ciwarding^YETP  grants 
*  to  local  schools,  -regional  centers  and 

Sjommunity-based  organisations.  * 

An  area  vocational  school  negotiated  a 
financial  agreement  with  the  prime 
-sponsor  an<&/in  turn  negotiated  *a  non- 
financial  agreement  with  local  sbhool 
districts.  * 

<y#    An  arrea  educational  *agency  contracts 

with  the'  balance-of-"state  prime  sponsor  ; 
»  and  in  turn  negotiates  fion-f  inancial 
agreements  whi^ch  identify  .  services  >^nd< 
delivery  modes  with  each  of  the  21  LEAs 
involved.  t  * 
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%  •    A  skills  center,  as  a  regional  office  of 

, the  State  vocational 'edupation  agency, 
«     has  /contractual  responsibility  for  local 
youth  programs. 

•    A  junior  college  operates  a  summer  youth 
employment  program  through  a  subcontract 

,  §  between  the  college  and  the  -local  skills 
training  center. - 

*    *  * 

Administrative  arrangements  show  active  involvement 

of  Vocational  education  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 


A  local  vocational  education  director  was 
involvedin  a  YETP  program  including  pro- 
posal-writing, coordinating  implementation 
ef^orts  .in  various 'schools  and  determining 
program  policy. 

A  cbnsottiurf  of  vocational  education 
(directors  sS^ervises  ^program  operations  ■ 
geared  to  mains t*r earning  YETP  students 
into  vocational  curricula. 

A  State  vocaticmal  education  agency  pro- 
vides administration  for, a  YETP  Governor's 
Special  Grant  program  and  is  responsible 
for*  hiring  personnel.     There  i]s  a  separate 
contract  between  a-  community-based  agency 
and  the  Stater  Vocational,  education  agency,  . 
as  a  community-based  agency  Actually  is« 
^  in  control  of  program  funds  and  iaf  a  ' 
primary  contractor  with  the  prince  sponsor. 

A  'CETA  State  Supervisor  in  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  is  responsible-  « 
for  supervising  all  YETP  programs  ijn  the 
State*.      -  %  . 


The  Department  of  -Exemplary  Programs 
within  the  State  Vocational  Education 
Agency  maintains  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  YETP*  in-schbol  funds  for  the 
balance-of-state  prime  sponsor. 

tff  vocational  technical  school  district 
serves  as  an .administering  agent  for 
.a7  YETP  program.  • 
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I  .  Staffing  patterns  demonstrate  that  coordination 

■  r  • 

can  be  accomplished  fpr  service  delivery  functions  as  wel]r0 

as  administrative  functions.  /  #t* 

*       •  » 

•~        •    Joint  staffing"  is  carried  out  at  the 
'   local  level  in  a  YETP»  program  through 
the  use  ofj^employment  and  training  repre- 
sentative^! of  the  prime  sponsor  who  share 
program  functions  and  direct  responsibil- 
ity  for  the  program  along  with  teacher-  ^  v 

coordinators  in  local  schools. 

>    •  /  * 

•  •    A  project  between  vocational  education 

i    m       and  the  citywide  sponsor  combines  regular 

city  school  teachdrs  and  prime  sponsor  * 
staff  who^erve  as  cluster  coordinators 
*or  principal^  for  mini-schools  organized 
around  vocational  clusters.  * 

•    A  YIEPP  program  utilizes  teams  to  deliver 
services  at*  local  schools.    Each  teairt 
consists  of  four  types  of  staff:  First, 
there  is  the  program  liaison  .Specialist  N 
who  is  th£  in-school  manager  responsible 
for  recruitment,  enrollment,  public  rela- 

*  tions  and  in-school  sta£f  development. 
Second,  there  is  a  paraprof essional  for  s 

^  every  two  teams  to  help  with  tutoring, 

needs  assessment,  and  dissemination.-  ■  ' 

Third,  there*  is  a  Career^Development  , 
•  Specialist  who  is. responsible 'for  coun-  ' 

seling  and  referral.     There^  is  one  spe-  * 
ci&list  f or* , every  10*0  students*    The     -  -  ^ 

fourth  person  on  the  team  is  a  Job  CQach,  ,  I 

an  employment  liaison, twho  is  a' prime 
sponsor  representative  responsible  for 
f  placement."  v  -  *  , 

v  f, 

*  A,  prime' sponsor  staff  member  has 

*  -assiisted  in  classroom  training  efforts 
and  conducting  field  visits  to  YETP 
programs.  *  _  4  V 

^  v  -  - , 

.  v    "  •  *A  Yfin>  program  utilizes  five  employees 

*        who  represent  the  five  organizations 

of  the  Project  Advisory  Committee.  .These 
.organizations  include  the  employment  ser- 
vice, community-based  organizations  and  ^ 
the  public  schools.     Four^of  the  counselors 
are  paid  wifh  YETP  'funds  aftd  the  fifth  « 
through  the  local  job  services.    All  five, 
iioweveir,  are  considered  to  be  employees  of* 
their  respective  organizations. 

■  -  105 
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/         In  addition  to  staff  directly  involved  in  opera- 
tions, staff  designated  as  liaisons  can  facilitate  the  K 

V 

process  of  c^prdinatxon*  % 


A  CETA  State  Supervisor  serve*  as 
liaison  between  the  primer  sponsor  ^ncL 
local  program  operators  in  a  program 
administered  between  the  state  voca- 
tional education  agency  and  the 
balance-of -state  prime  sponsor* 

#  *  • 

The  principal  of  each  school  in  which  a 
youth  program  is  locajted  designates  a 
staff  member  to  be  a  liaison  with  pro- 
gram staff  in  the  school." 

<  •    ..  / 


Policies 


^  The  process  of -policy  determination  resided  largely 

with  the  administering  agerfcy.     There  were  a  few  exceptions. 

•    Program  policies  are  determined  at 

monthly  meetings  of  a  board  of  directors 
of  a'YCCIP  program.     The  board  is  made 
up  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  ' 
program  s.taff,  student  participants, 
the  CETA  repsesentatiye  and  representa- 
tives from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
*•    the. retail  clerks'  association.  Student 
,       participation  in. policy/ determination  is 
considered  an  important:  learning  exper-  i 
—    .  ience.     Policies  include  such  things  as* 

objectives,  apti^ities,  and  penalties 
*  ,  for  tardiness  or  absenteeism  of  partici- 

pants. .  *  '  ' 

^  The  flexibility  of  YEEfpA  progr^ns  can  be  retained 
only  when  coprdiijating  "agencies  spich  as4  local  schodls  bend 
their  policies  to  allow  for  open-entry/open-exit,  extended 
services,  and  thfe  participation  of  staff  V/ith  special    *  ' 
'  experience  or  nori-tradltional  credentials.     Policies  re- 
J  gardmg  flexible  schedule  were  seen. in  numeroute  programs. 

Policies  related  to  staff  -certification  were  more  rare. 
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Funding 


A  State  £oard#  of  education  has  exempted  a 
youth  program  from  State  certif ica£ion* 
requirements # for  teachers f  administrators, 
and  otfher  personnel  for.  an  experimental 
period  6i  ZyS  years.     During  that  period, 
the  schoolTsystem  and  the  state  agency  * 
will  look  at  new 'certif  ication  procedures* 
for-  employees  hired  to  work  in  schpol- 
based  yo^th  employment  programs. 

}  * 


Vocational  education  funds  are  combined  wit 
funds  to  broaden  a^d.  strengthen  program  services, 

•    Vocational  education  funds  provide. the 
salaries  for "instructors  and  the  cost  of 
materials1  whiles  CETA  funds  provide  stu-  - 
dent  stipends'.  . 


tate  cooperative  vocational  education 
funds  provide  the  salaries  of  teadher 
coordinators  for  a 'dropout  program. 

*  •  *  *• 

•    Vocational  education  disadvantaged  funds, 
%are  used  to  provide  staff  salaries  for 
a  program  director,  four  work  coordi- 
nators, one  workshop  coordinator,  five 
workshop  teachers,  and  twelve  parapro- 
fessional  counselors.    A  separate  con- 
tract between  the  school  district  and 
•'the  Division  of  Special  Program  Services 
\  in  the  State  Department  of  Education 
arranged  for  the  special  use  of  these 
vocational  education  funds. 

Local  education  agencies  are  contributing  funds  -to 
support  YEDPA  programs-  in  many  instances. 


A  local  .school  .pays  half  of  the  salary 
of  a  worksite  coordinator^ 

A  local  education  agency*  pays  the  salary 
of  the  Project  Director. 

A  local  education  agency  pays  €or  the 
extra  hours  required  for  staff  to  pro*'- 
vide  supportive  services  to  clients. 


 —  -      -  ^     *  -     -     :  -      -  - 

A  lofcal  education  agency  makes  up  the 
difference  in  the  salary  of  teachers 
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where  the.CETA  salary  is  not  equivalent,  * 
..to  the  position. 

•  A  locSl  education  agency  provides  the     *  . 
salaries  for  one  full-time  fcnd  five 
part-time  project  coordinators,.  .  * 

•  .  Another  form  of  combined  program'  funding  ties  vari 
ous  CETA  funds  into  -an  integrated -youth ^program. 

•  .Tittle  IIB  monies  are  used  to  pay  the 
allowances  anfl. wages  of  students  and  '  • 
soift^  counselors;  YETP  monies  pay  for 
counselors;  and  Title  II  six  percent 
vqcation^l  education  set-asides  pay  for 

-   all  teachers.  -  , 

Finally,  C§TA  administrative  funds  can  be  used  to 
pay' the.  salaries,  of  state  and  local  agency  personnel' neces- 
sary to  carry  oHt  CETA  programs.    At, least  one  instance  of 
this  was  noted. 

4    CETA  administrative  funds  are' ueed  to 
^   _        provide  partial  or  full  salaries  for 
staff  located  in  the  statervocational 
education  agency  who  have  primary 
^  responsibility  for  balance-of-state 
^outh  programs;' 

^XJTREACH,  ASSESSMENT,  COUNSELING.  AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

.  Activities  included^  this  functional  area -incji*3e 
outreach,  intakte,  eligibility  screening,  individual  assess- 
ment, referral,  Vocational  counseling  and  guidance  /labor 
market  informatioV  arfiYhe  provision  of.  supportive  services 
These  activities  aVe  the  first  vpoint  of  contact  with  the 
client.    Guidance  aW  counseling  are  considered  separate- 
ly, supportiv^  services  as. used  here  refer  to  transporta- 
tion, child  care,  medical  or  other  special  services. 

Outreach 

Pour  major  methods  are  used  to  perform  outreach. 
It  may  be  a  joint  function,  the* responsibility  of  regular 

\ 
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school  staff,  the  responsibility  of  a  prime  sponsor  staff 
person,  or  the  responsibility  of  a  youth  center. 

•  A  prime , sponsor  and  local  education  ,~ 
agency  staff  sharfe  outreach  functions./ 
The  .school  guidance  counselors  identify 
potential  dropouts  and  , students  who 

have'  already  dropped  out  of  potential  %  > 
programs  while  the  prime  -sponsor  screens 
welfare  records  to  locate  eligibTe 
students^  )  /  •  \ 

•  Outreach  and  assessment  activities  are 
*             '  handled  jointly  by  program  staff  an*. 

^  school  personnel  in  a ^XETP  program.  ■ 

Outreach  activities  m  a  county  SPEDY 
program  ^re  handled  jointly  by  the 
community-based  organization  and  local 
education  agencies  through  the  u^e  of 
posters'  and  "pamphlets* 

Regular  school  counselors  contribute 
their  time  to  aid  in  determination  of  .  • 
disadvantaged  students  who  are  in  need 
of  services  'in  order  to  remain  in 
.  school.  *  ^ 

Outreach  for  in- school  students  is     * 0 
handled  by  guidance  personnel  from  each 
individual  sqhool  whii0  outreach  for 
out-of-school  youth  is  jointly  handled 
by  employment  security  and  a  community- 
based  organization. 

The  gtiidanc\  departments  in  three 
participating  high  schools  in  a  YETP_ 
*  program  assist  in* outreach.     In. addi- 
tion to  CBTA  eligibility  criteria>        *  • 
schools .attempt  t9  select  studejvts 
who  might  leave  school  without  the  -* 
benefits  of  the  program.     The  screening 
committee  consists  of  an  assistant 
principal,  or  principal,  two .  tea^t)£_r^~ — v$  " 
advisors  and  someone  from  the  guidance 
department.     The  screening > committee 
operates  after*  an,,  initial  screening 
process  to  determine  eligibility. 

A  county  YETP  program  locates  a  YETP 
representative  in  the  schools  to  per-  . 
Jcorm  intake. 
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A  program  offef^a  at  a  community  college" 
•         *       utilizes  a  prirn^  sponsor  representative 
^  •       who  makes  visits  to  each  srfiool  *to  do, 

intake,    One-^person  from  each  school  is 
^signed  as  a  contact  person  with  the 
prime , sponsor  staff  membe^^* 

•  Under % a  YETP  program,  a  *youth  center  - 
i  *   handles  outreach  and  selection.  x  The 

center  is  operat^  under  the  Department 
^   .        of  Industriaf  Relations. 

•  A  Youth/ Employment  Center  Was  officially  * 
e'stablyfehed'with  YfiTP  funds*.  Thi-s  pro"-  -  , 
vides  a  centralized  jcenter^f or- certifying 

'     CETA  eligibility  and  for  referrals;  Fpr 
example,  further  assessment  is  "Mailable 
by  means  of  Referral  from  the  Youth' Employ- 
ment Center  to  the  *area  vocational  school 
assessment  center.//  (- 

*     .  ** 

•  In  a  large  urban  program  a  prime  Sponsor 
utilizes  decentralized  intake  centers 
for  all  CETA  clients,     r  * 

•  Ah  urban  program  utilizes  mini-employment 
,cfenters  located  in  .several  city  high 

schools.    The  centers  are  operate^  by 
the  prime  sponsor  who  provides  outreach 
,and  eligibility  screening  for  YETP  a"nd 
SPEDY  programs  through  the  center^. 

A  fifth  method  noted  for  accomplishing "tfutreach  was 
to  use  program  funds  to  purcha.se  staff  to  perform  outreach. 

•  Anjirban  YETP  program  funds  a  .two-tenths 
position  in  each  high  school*  to  f acili-  r 
tate  the  outreach  activities.    All  other 
activities  including  intak£  assessment, 
counseling  .and  the  provision  of  support 

a     tive  services  are  provided  at  a  ^central- 
ized location.  •      -  ^  % 

Minority  populations y  particularly  1;hose  who  are 

•  *  *  *  * 

Spanish-speaking,  present  special  outreach  problems >  Addi- 
tional methqds  are  employed  ,^o  reach  these  populations. 

Outreach,  in  an  urban1  YETP  program  is 
facilitated  through  letters  3ent  to • 
parents.    These  letters  are  sent  put  in 
both  Spanish  and  English  and  explain  * 
the  goals  of-  the  program. 


% 
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Community abased  organizations  such  as 
OIC  and* SE&  proyide  referrals  to  a  YETP  -  / 

.  -     program  through  a  separate,  subcontract 

.  of  the  prime  sponsor.  .In .turn,  the  * 
public  schools  channel  students  to  OIC 
and  SER  who  may ■  not  want  to  continue  in 
#  a  traditional  program,  through  .YIEPP.  \ 

Outreach  is  often  combined  with  other  activities, 
with  the  activities  shared  by  tooroina^in^  agencies. 

•    Outreach,  assessment  and  counseling,  are 
shared  responsibilities  between  employ^ 
taent  security  staff  and  skills  center 
staff  in  a  YETP  program. 


p.The  ccynmunity-based  organization  p^jo- 
S»vides  outreach,  Assessment- and  counseling 
services  for  a  YETP  program  while  labor 
market  and  career  information  are  made 
available  throtigtr^he  local  community  " 
n      cbllege.  k  -  . 

i  .  * 

0  . 

Assessment  *  ' 

.       Assessment* is  often  k  component  of  orientation. 

Early  manpower  programs  suffered  high  attrition  rates  due 

*  i  *  « 

to. lengthy  assessments  which\were  isolated  from  other  pro- 
gram activities.      -  , 

•    Assessment  in  a  balance-of -state  prc^ram 
is  a  component  of  a  one-week  orientation 
session.    Assessment  duties,  are*shared 
with  the  Job  Service  performing  aptitude 
testing  using  the  GATB,  and  an  interest 
inventory  administered  through  the -com- 
munity college. 

Two  special  problems  "in  assessment  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  coordinated 'youth  programs*    One  ,^f— these  is  the 
provision  of  specialized  assessment  services  for.  handicapped 
jrputh.  ♦  t  v 

is,  A  program  utilizing  combined  YEJTF  funds, 
from  local  and  Governor's  grants  serv.es 
.  both  he|pficappked  and  non-handicapped 

students.    Assessment  is*' a  major  component 
of  the  program.    The  local  educational 
agencyJs  special  education  committee 
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provides .individual  education  plans  for 
the  handicapped  -  students,  while  YETP, 
program- staff  provi4es  similar  individual 
Plans  for  nOn-handicapped  students. 

•  .Students  who  are  Severely  handicapped  in 
terms  of  employ ability  are  sent  to  a 
sheltered  workshop  for  a  full  week  assess- 
ment.   The  service  is  provided  through  a 
separate  contract  with  the  prime  sponsor, 
but  is  available  for  use  by  the  YElTP  pro- 
gram. 

A  sedond  ^oblem,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  is' 
,  that  of  making  assessment  services  widely  available.  ' 

•  A-balance-of-state-  youth  program  utilizes  t 
a  mobile  trailer  to  make  assessment  ser- 
vices available  to  youth.*    The  program 
involves  youth  in  sessions  for  two  hours 

i  —  ,        a  Q&li  five  days  a  week,  for  a  total  of 
four  wee^s.    The  assessment  cpnsists  of 
the  determination  of  vocational,  interests 
'and  aptitudes  as  well  as  academic  aptitudes. 

Computerised  assessment  techniques  can  be  a  useful 
tool  but  are  costly.     Shared  funding  or  the  use  of  funds 
other  than  YEDPA   has  been  ma^e  available  to  provide  com-* 
•puterized  assessment.  .  "  . 

•  Xhe  cost  of  a  computerized  assessment 
systfem  isi  shared  between  the  Area  Voca- 
tional School  and  a  Communitvjtetion 
Council  Which  administers  a^xETK^roject. 

f  •    A  local  community ^Sllege  performs^ 

computerized" assessments,  for  all  Ctf*TA 
clients  under  a  Title'  I  IB  contract. 

Counseling 

YEDPA  provides  funds  for  'school-based  counselors 
to  carry  out  its  purpgses.     However,  the  provision  of  extra 
counselors  seemed  to  be  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient 
eerfdition  for  improving  services  to  youth.    Numerous  pro- 
grams pr&vided^  counseling  irr  other  than  a  schopl  setting, 
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A  county  program  provides  'counseling 
through  advocate  teachers  who  travel  to  / 
schools',  homes,  'or  job  sites  in  o£def  to 
meet  with  students.  '  /, 

SPEDY  programs  utilize  a, mobile  resource 
teato  to  provide  guidance  arid  counseling 
in  group  arid  individual  situations  to  . 
students  in  their  worksite  communities. 

CETA- funded  counselors  in  a  city  program 
provide  educational',  vocational,  and 
personal  counseling.,    Counselors  make 
home  visits  arid  travel  to  "job  sites-  in 
order  to,  meet  with  studfe^its. 


Supportive  Services 

.No  single  method  stands  out  as  a  primary  method 
of  providing  supportive  services  in  coordinated  programs. 
Transportation  i^  probably  the  service  provided  with 
greates£  frequency". 


•  Supportive  services  for  teenage  parents 
are  provided*  through  use  0%.  a  parent- 
infant  center  located  at  an  alternative 
schotfl. 

•  The  YETP  program  uses  referrals  to  Social  ' 
Services  to  provide  special  supportive 
services  fc?r  footer  children,  afyused, 
children,  students  needing  special 
psychiatric  care, 'pregnant  students, 
students  with  both  problems  and  emo- 
tional handicaps. 

•  A  junior  high  program  uses  part-time 
managers  or  studerit  adv'ocates  to  arrange 
for  necessary  supportive  services. 

BASIC  ANE^*E  MEDIAL  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOY  AB I  LI  TY  SKILLS 

This  functional  area,  includes  remedial  education, 
» 

occupational  orientation,  pace-vocation^  programs,  GED 
preparation -and  employability  skill  training.     The  skills 
incorporated  in  this  area  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  in* which  there  is  entry-leveL  job  development  or' 
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institutional  occupational  skills  traini^fe.  Employabil±% 
.    skills  may  al^b  k>e  referred  to  as  occupational  survival 
ski As. ^  Likewise,  bilingual  training  or  basic  living 
^skills  may  be  aScompojient  of  needed  remediation  for  some 
clients.    Literacy  training  may  be  used  both  to  break  fail- 
ure patterns  in  communications7  and  to  increase  English  usage 
ability' for  limited  English-speaking  clients. 

•  \ 

Oc^patiohal^Prientation  ^> 

the  most  highly  developed  coordinated  programs  in- 
tegrated occupational  orientation  and 'exploration  into  a 
phased* program  for  transition  of  CETA  students  into  voca- 
tional training  programs/  *  j 

%t  A/£hree-pfiased  program  in  an  urfc>an  area 
combines  career  decision-making,  career 
exploration/  and  career  employment  experi- 
ence,    in  the  third  phase  studeats  have 
an  option  of  vocational  training  or  work 
*  experience,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

•  A  YfiTP  program  for  urban  and  rufal  in- 
schoor  youth  offers  a  three-phased  prpgram. 
Phase  One  consists  of  classroom ^instruc- 
tion in  career  decision-snaking  and  job- 
seeking  skills.     Phase  Two  concentrates 

on  exploratory  activities.     Phase  Three 
consists  of  placement  in  vocational 
training  or  on-the-job  training  with 
private  employers. 
*  * 

Occupational  orientation  for  CETA  youth  is  also 

*  coordinated  with -vocational  education  by  hands-on  Experi- 
ences in  vocational  facilities  or  using  vocatipftal  clusters 

,for  placement 'on  job  sites. 

•  Occupational  orientation  in  a  YETP  pro- 
•  \              *  gram  is  accomplished  by  having  YETP 

students  participate  in  regular  tech- 
nical college  classes 'and  labs  on  a 

*  *  .short-term  basis. 


• 


An  urban  YETP  program  utilizes  an  occu- 
pational orientation  or  career  explora-  . 
tion  component  in  which  students  are  \ 
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placed  on  job  sites  accordirig  to  voca- 
tional clusters  reflecting  their  values, 
aptitudes  and  interests.    Worker  traits 

^  -   groups  are  used  to  identify  the  apgro- 

T      priate  areas ♦ for  their  explorations. 

CETA-funded  youth  programs  can  serve  as  prevoca-" 
tional  programs  to  d-evelop  'the  skills  necessary  for  students 
„to  enter  regular  vocational  training. 

•  A  community  college  provides  career 

^     exploration  activities  with  a  later  '  ^C^^T 
phase  of  the  program  involving  enroll-  x, 
menjb  of  the'  students  at  the  community 
-  college  vocational  center  for  skills 
training  on  a  half-day  basis • 

•  A  YETP*  program  component  for  younger 
students  or^lder  students  not  ready  to 
enter  the  vocational  co-op  program  is 

utilized  in  a  balance-of-state  program.  \  > 

Career  counselors  provide  students 
with  instruction  in  job  survival  skills 
and 'counseling  with  the  aim  of  retain- 
ing students  in  school  so  they- can  later 
be-^enrolled  in  other  c6mponents  of  the 
program. 


Basic  and  Remedial  Education 

♦ 

Vocational  facilities  are  providing  a  viable  setting 
for  remedial  instruction.  ^ 

•  A  prevocatibrial  experience  center  is 
used  for  students  who  need  remedial  tyork 
in  reading  and  math. 

•  A  statewide  YETP  program  has  a  class- 
room training  program  offered  at  area 

v  vocational  centers  for  dropouts.  Reme- 
dial reading,  remedial  math,  and  basic 
economics  adapted  to  the  educational 
level  of  the  participants  are  a  regular 
component  of %the  -classroom  training. 

•  An  alternative  program  offering  voca- 
tional instruction  in  six  different 
centers  provides  a  basic  skills  teacher 
who  travels  from  center  to  center  to 
provide  remedial  education  activities 
as  needed.  *~ 
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•  High  school  dropouts  receive  classes  in 
GED  preparation  or  basic  skills  in  a' 

|vCioca11  skills  center. 

\  ~"\ 

In  numerous  cases,  remediation  is  provided  through 
ndividualized  modules  made  available  through  CETA  fundlr 

•  CETA  Title  II  funds  helped, to  develop 
curriculum  modules  as  tools  to  teach 

c.     basic  skills •    However,  the  curriculum  • 
modules  co^c  various  technical  content 
areas*  ^Students  can  receive  credit  at 
the  local  technical  college  for  units 
completed  as  well  as  -receiving  credit 
in  the  basic  curriculum  at  the  secondary' 
level. 

*r  YIEPP  funds  were  used  to  purchase  slots 
and  additional  terminals  in  a  computer- 
based  learning  program* for  youth  with 
low  reading  levels. 

(  * 

Employability  Skills  *   •  % 

Employ ability  skills ^are  offered  to  CETA  youth  as 
components  of  vocational  education  programs.     In  some  cases 
it  is  possible  for  youth  to  receive  vocational  credit. 

•  YETP  funds  have  been  used  for  a 
diversified  occupations  class  which 
focused  on  the  development  of  the 

*  employability  and  survival  skills.  v 

.    •    Employability  or  occupational  survival 
skills  are  used  as  the  related  instruc- 
tion component  in  cooperative  vocational 
education  settings. 

•  Dropfouts  receive  occupational  survival 
skills  traiifeng  in  one  class  per  day 
for  which  they  receive  vocational  educa- 
tion  credit. 

Arrangements  for  providing  employability  skills 
training  varies  from  week-lojng  workshops  to  daily  sessions. 

•  A  summer  youth  program  provides  week-long  *. 
workshops  through  subcontracts  with/ a  \ 
university  and  a  community  college.  Work- 
shops are  integrated  with  work  experience 
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activities  and  concentrate  on  develop- 
ing employabilxty  and  survival  skills. 

•  Employ  ability  ahd  job  survival  skills 
workshops  are  conducted  as  part  of  an • 
orientation  week  preceding  placemeht  in 

w    on-the-job  training. 

•*  A  YETP  program  provides  training  in 

career  decision-making  skills*  remedial" 
"  work  basic  skills. and  life  skills  ranging 
from  personal  hygiene  to  family  problems. 
These  classes  are  provided  weekly  during 

 after-school  training  sessions  and  in-  - 

-   dividual  meetings  with  the  project  co- 
ordinator. 

•  A  .YETP  program  which  shares  a  facility 
with  an  alternative  school  program  pro- 
vides &$ily  sessions  in  living  skills 
such  as  budgeting,  getting  drivers1 
licenses,  housing  assistance,  etc. 


Remediation  for  some  youth  ftay  include  classes 


dressed  to  special  segments  such  as  teenage  parents* 


•  An  urban. YETP  program  provides  weekly  * 
classes  in  nutrition,  child  rearing, 
medical  needs  and  related  subjects  to 
pregnant  teenagers  and  young  mothers. 

•  An  -alternative  program  with  a  parent- 
infaiit  center  requires  students  who 
have  children  placed  at  the  center  to 
attend  parenting  education  classes. 
Part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  inter- 
action with  their  child  where  'they  learn 
to  identify 'growing  stages. 


Basic  Living  Skills 
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INSTITUTIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  SKILLS  TRAINING 

Institutional  occupational  skills  training  is  the 
provision  of  vocational  skills  training  in  a  classroom  set- 
ting. * 

Open-Entry /Open-Exit        .  • 

0 

■  \ 

Vocational  Skil-13  training  is  provid.ed  on  an  open- 
etatry/open-exit  basis  to  accpmmodate  the  needs*  of  the  CETA 
yo^ith.  t 

\ 

•  A  JLocal  program  couples  worksite  train-  * 
ing  with  an  in-class  component,     Qe-  \ 
veloped  as- an  open-entry/open-^xit" 
program,  It  is  able  to  accommodate 
both  in-school  students  and  dropouts.  . 

•  Skills  training  is  provided  on  an 
'    'open-entry/open-exit  basis  through  a 

'  program  at  an  opportunity  school. 


Skills  training  is  provided  on  an 
open-entry/open-exit  basis  act  a  regional 
vocational  technical  school  through  a 
Title  IIA  program  serving  botfr  youth  " 
and  adults. 


Extended  Day  ' 

t       Vocational  skills  training  is  provided  on  an  ex- 
tended  day  basis  to  accommodate  the  work  schedules  of  CETA 
youth.  1 

•  A  local  program  .pays  the  extra  hours  of 
regular  school  teachers  through  YtTP 
funds.  ;  7 

)     '  '  ' 

•  Vocational  penter  instructors- are  paid  , 

overtime  through  YIEPP  funcls.  /\ 

•  Urban  and  rural"  in-schoo'l  youth  receive 
vocational  skills  training  at  a  local'      •  \ 
community  college  in  tfce  evening^. 
.Tuition  fees  and  training  allowances  * 
are  paid  through  YETP.^  1  Students  receive 

•  .  academic  credit  in  their  home  schools  for 

tl\e  skills  training  courses  receiyad. 


/ 

•  A  YETP  vocational  education  project  pro-   '  * 
vides  a  10-week  skills  training  program 

r  *t  an  area  vocational  ^choorl  on  an  ex- 
tended  day  basis.    The  stud'ents  concen-       5  \ 
trate  on  entry-level  skills  training. 
Skills  training  is  then  followed  by  a 
*  10-week  work  experience  raddule.  • 

•  Skills  training  is  avail-able  on  a  refer-  H 
ralr basis  to  alternative  school  students 

*  ■>  who  are  part  of  a  YETP  program  providing 

•work  experience.     The"  alternative  school 
-  is  located  in  an  area  vocational  school.* 
Sfctflls*  braining  programs  are  available* 
to  students  in  the  evening. 

• '  *        >  - 

•  A  statewide  program  offers  classroom  .  \ 
training' "to  dropouts  through  area  vopa-" 
tibnal%  centers.     Enrollees  receive  voca- 
tional skills  training  after  regular 

v"sbbool  hours  for  25  hours  a  week  over* 
*  -a  4$-week%  period.  -  The  training  .  takes      &  3 
place  in  eleven  area  vocational' education 
m         .  centers  throughout-the-  state.  , 

•  Handicapped  students  in  a  rural  area 

-  ».        receive  skills  training  from  vocational 

education  instructors  who  are  paid  through 
YETP  for  their  extra  time.    This  allows 
for  special  classes  with,  a  student/teacher 
ratio  of  1/5  or  1/10.    A  YETP  program  for  % 
both. Urban  and  rural  in-school  youth  pro-*- 
< videS . skills  training  for  students  who 
wapt  or  n6ed  training  before  placement  in 
on-the-job  training  slots. 

Summer  Programs,  - 

Sumnier  programs  tend  to;  entphasize  exploration  ac- 
tivities^ but  are  also  used  for  skills  training.    This  * 
offers  another  vehicle  in  addition  to  open-entry/open-exit 
and  Extended  day  few:  providing  training  on  .a  flexible  basis 
to  meet  the  needs,  of  a  broad  range  of  CETA  youth. 

rf-   Students  in  the  occupational  exploration 
component,  pf  a  summer*youth  program  at- 
tend classes  for  6* hours  a  day,  five  days 
a  week  for  8  weeks.    During ' this*  time  they 
are  introd^6ed  to  the  skills  required  in 
one  or  more  selected  occupations.  Training 
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^     in  the  skills  areas-  is  based  on  occupa- 
*  tional  clusters.    These  clusters  include 
food  services,  health  services,  and  metal 
trades. 

Students  in  the  summer  youth  employment 
program  h<kve  the  option  of  choosing* the 
exploration  of  several  different  occupa- 
tional areas, 'or  if  they  choose  to  spend 
the  entire  nine  weeks  in  one  occupational 
area',  may  actually  receive  skills  training, 

•  "  A  statewide  consortium*  provides  a>  class- 
room training  component  during  the  summer 
months.    The  YETE\  summer  program  provides, 
individualized  occupational  skills  train-> 
ing,  vocaJ:iqnal  assessments  and  other 
transitional  service's.    This  training  is 
developed,  to  meet. the  needs  of  each  indi- 
vidual student  and  is  offered  to  the  area 
vocational  ^center ,  as  is  tlife  school-year 
*  YE TP  program  which  primarily  provides 

transition  services. 


Purchase  of  Slots 

4    Vocational  skills  training  is  provided  to  CETA 
youth  thfough'the  purchase  of  slots  in  regular  vocational 
classes.       .  »  *' 

»  *  ft 

•  YfiTP  students  are  mainstreamed  into 
vocational  classes  at  four  area  voca- 
tional schools. 

•  250  slots7  in  an  urban  vocational  school 
are  reserved  for  returning  dtopouts. 

•  A  YETP  program  couples  wo^k  experience 
with  enrollment  in  regular  vocational 
programs  for  skills  training  2  to  3  hours 
a .day. 


A. YETP  program  for  rural  in-school  youth  ~ 
requires  participants  to  enroll  in  voca- 
tional skills  courses  at  their  home  high 
schools  or  the  vocational  technical  "school. 
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Cooperative  Vocational.  Education 


The  development  of  CETA  youth  programs  on  a  coopera- 
tive vocational  education  model  facilitates  the  awarding  of 
academic  credit. 


•  Program  staff  are-certified  in  co-op 
education  with  responsibilities  for 
individualized  career  development  plans 
specifyin^Tob-related  training  classes 
and  skills  training  Classes  needed  by 
each  student. 

•  Co-op  credit  is  provided  to  youth 
participants  in  urban  programp  in 
£hree  different  states • 

•  A  YETP  program  for  i*ural  ih-school 

.  youth  is  part  of  the  regular  vocational 
cooperative  curriculum.    As  a  result, 
wo^fcexperience  positions  are  then 
jnat^pid  to  the  Vocational  skills  areas 
of  .the  students.' 


Alternative  Programs 

*    Alternative  schools  and  settings  provide  additional 
opportunities  for  CETA  youth  to  participate  in  vocational 
skills  training*  ^ 

•  An  LEA-operated  program  combining  YETP 
funds  and  other  sources  of  funding  from 
other  agencies  in  the  loc^l  community 
provides  vocational  skills  training 

at  vocational  centers  located  around 
the  city.    For  example,  one  center  is 
located  in  a  hospital  and  another  oper- 
ates within  the  facilities  of  an  insure  i 
ance  company. 

;      •    An  opportunity , school  is  ua^d  fro  link  a 
half-day  vocational  training  with  a 
half-day  work  experience.     Regular  school 
credit  determined  by  the  number  of  hours 
in  the  program  is  available  for  the  voca- 
tional training. 

•  An  alternative  school  offers  vocational 
training  in  five  vocational  cluster  areas. 
Courses  for  the  students  in  academic  sub- 
jects are  modified  to  reflect  the  vocational 
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'cluster  they  are  in.    Students  alter- 
nate between  two  weeks  in  school  and  two 
weeks  dt  work. 

An  alternative  training  program  for 
students  14%  to  21  years  of  age  is  funded** 
through  YETP/YCCIP,  Title  II ,  and  voca- 
tional education.    Students  who  are  16 
to  21  have  the  option  of  enrolling  im 
classroom  training,  OJT,  or  work  experi- 
ence.   Classroom  training  includes  voca- 
tional skills  training  in  12  different 
areas.    The  facilities  of  the  vocational 
departments  of  participating  high  schools 
are  utilized  for  the  classroom Straining.  • 


Technical  Institutes  and  Community*  Colleges 

Posts econdary  institutions  are  particularly  attuned 
to  offering  skills  training  to  dropouts  and  to  other  CETA 
youth  lacking  basic  skills. 

•  A  YCCIP  program  for  urban  high  school 
dropouts  provides  vocational  skills 
training  through  a  technical  institute.  * 
Students  work  toward  a  one-year  rartifi- 
cate  in  painting  and  related  skills, 

•  A  rural  YETP  program  offers  skills 

training  to  dropouts  at  a"  vocational  ✓ 
technical  institute.    The  general  voca- 
tional classes  a're  required  as  a*  part  of 
the  career  employment  experience  program* 

•  A  community  college  reserves  25  slots  Itv. 
the  school's  vocational  training  areas  \^ 
fd*  YETP  students.    These  students  are 
urban  in-school  youth  ^who  have  trouble 
adjusting  to  the  regular1 high  School 
environment  and  dropouts. 

•  Dropouts  in  an  urban  YETP  program  re- 
ceive 2  to  3  months  of  skills  training 
at  a  technical  institute  or  through 
other  comrauffiity  resources  including 

the -vocational  exploration  program  *  . 

operated  through  the  AFL-CIO.  ^ 

•  Youth  reading' at  the  7th  grade  level' 
or  better  attend  a  program  operated  at' 
a  community  college.    The  program  is 
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two-phase, 
preparation 
on  specific 
.areas. 


The' first  phase  is  GED 
nd  the  second  foous  is 
xades  i$  ten  vocational 


Postsecondary '  institutions  can  also  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  for.  use  by  secondary  level  CETA  youth. 

•    A  community  college  vocational  center  is 
utilized  to  provide  juniors  and  seniors 
in  a  YETP  program  with  skills  training 
on  a  half-day  basis.    The  skills  training 
occurs  as  a  second  phase  of  the  program. 


-vDlrring  the  first  phase,  strodents -are  ~±ir 
an  exploration  component  which  provides 
h^nds'-on  expetience,  also  at  the  congoua-™ 
ity  college. 

A  thVee-phase  program  i^hich  offers  career 
decis\lon-raaking  and  career-  exploration 
of fersV vocational  training  as  an  alterna- 
tive ta  career  employment  experience  in 
th^  third  phase.    Students  may  receive 
high^school  credit  for  graining  which 
was  rSceiyed  at  either  the  community  col-* 
lege  or  r&aional  occupation  program  train- 
ing center; 

Urbfcn  and  nixa1***^- school  and  but~of-schooi 
youth  are  able  to  attend  classes  in  £he 
afternoon  at  >a  vocational  technical  school. 
Th6y  are  offered  hands-on  skills  training 
classes  irr  twelve  trade  .cluster  areas 
taughi\.by  vocationally  certified  instruc- 
tors .  \ 


Other  Vocational  Facilities 

•  \ 

In  addition  to  ^pstd^condary  institutions,  skills 
centers  and  special  centos  ftor  the  handicapped  are  pro- 
viding vocational  skills  t^rainVng  *to  YETP  youth. 

•  *  A  balance-of-sta^e  program  offers*  voca- 
tional skills  training  to  physically 
mentally  and  emot^naily  handicapped 
youth  afc^a  center/  wbicth  is  specially 
staffed  and  equipped  to  deal  -with  their 

/  needs*'  The  vocational ^skills  training  ^ 
component  is  funded  through  YETP. 
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Rural  in-sqhool  youth  and  dropouts  re- 
ceive vocational  skills  training  through 
YETP  programs.  The  skills  center,  oper- 
ated by  the  public  school  system  and 
funded  through  CETA  Title  II,  Vocational 
Education  six  percent -set-asides,  serves 
as  a  ^training  site  for  the  YETP  youth*. 


WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  ' 

This  Yrfa  includes  work  experience  programs,  the 
awarding  c^f  adaqemicv credit  for  work  experience,  and  on- 
the-job  trainings    Work  experience  includes  that  which  is  - 
.both  subsidized\and  unsubsidized.    The  term  'on-the-job 
training1  is  reserved  for  its  meaning  as  determined  by  the, 
Departmeni^-©^  Labor  in  the  Federal  regulations  dated 
April  3,  1979*  ' 0n4the-job  training  is  taken  to  mean  train- 
ing in  the  private  or  public  sector  where  the  participant 
has  been  hired  first  by  the  employer.    The  training  occurs 
.while  the  participant  is  engaged  in  productive^work  which 
provides  knowledge  or  skills  essential  to  ^the ' full *and  ade- 
quate  performance 'of  \the  job.    The  reimbursement  to  "the 
employer  during  that*  kime  is  based  on  50  percent  of  the 
participant's  wages  representing  the. difference  between  the 
cost  of  recrttfeting  and  \training  and  the  cost  of  lower  pro- 
ductivity associated  wii;h  employing  CETA  participants  to 
perform  the  job  than  the\*cdst  for  others  similarly  employed 
In  some  instances,  OJT?  reimbursement  may  be  on  a  scheduled 
declining  ratio  to  wages  taver  the  period  of  training.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  Federal  regulations,  work  experience 
is  a  short-term  or  part^timp  work  assignment  and  is  pro-,, 
hibited  in  the  private  sector. 

Work  Experience  ^ 

CETA  funds  have  been  used  t6  extend  cooperative 
vocational  education  work  experience/  to  CETA-eligible  c 
youth* 
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A  CETA  cooperative'vocational  education 


program  was  developed  in^a  large  urban 
area.  V 

t  J  • 

>  Students  in  a  YETP  dropout  component 
were  matched  to  subsidized  work  experience 

.    placements  in  the  public,  sector  as  a  pa^t 
of  \:he  are^L  vocational  education  school 
cooperative  programs . * 

>  A  YETP  program  in  a  rural  area  provides 
transitional  services  during  the*  school 
yeaj  and  provides  cooperative  education 
place^ient^during  the  summer  months.       ,  f* 

i  .  A  YETP  program  in  a  rural  are*  has  two 
components:    a  pre-vo.ca£ional  component 
which  services  students  as  young  as  14  , 
-**and  a  co-op  ^compoiuemt  which  serves  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  a  certified,  vocational 
cia9s.    The  two  components  provide 
transitioning  for  the  students" Into" 
unsubsidized  employment,  -  Some  students 
have  mo^ed  fi^om  cooperative  placements 
k  "u  to  on-the-job.  training  slots  while  othetr« 

students  have  moved  from-  pre-vocational*  - 
to  cooperative  placements, * 
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YETP  ahd  YCCIP-fuqftefl  compl 
v you tri  programs  in  a  county  xa!rea  utilize, 
an  individual  cooperative  education  \ 
trairfrjig^plan  for,  each  student  Entering 
tTfe  cooperative. education  phase  of  the 
program,    the  "plan* certifies  skills 
&     training  to  be  accomplished  on  the  job, 
\      Complementing  the  trailing*  plan  is  an 
individualized  career  development  plan 
which  determines  a  particular  activity 
.  .r  '  needed  by  eachTstudent  in  ordgr  to  be- 
come job-iready}  *  "I 

•    Students,  who  rec^ve- work  experience 
in  housing  rehabilitation  are  enrolled 
*in  a  vocational  course  in  housing  re~^ 
\  -  habdJLi tisftlon  for  three  houfcs  a'Wefek. 
The  ,YETP  participants  afce^dnsA^ered 
as  part  of  the  school's  regular  ^<5opera-  " 
tive  education  program.  .  j 

EnrollmerA  in  YETP  fulfills  the  related 
instruction  requirement  of  cooperative  . 
education • 

♦  ?/>. 
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riences-provitSed  to  YETP-slnaden-bs-" 
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match  jobs  to  a  skill  area*  or  to  an  ap- 
propriate occupational  area  identified 
during  assessment.    The  YETP  program  is 
part  of  vocational 'cooperative  training. 


The  creation  of  small  business  enterprises  provides* 
additional*  vjprk  expedience  opportunities  for  CETA  youth, 

#  A  youth  program  funded  through  multiple  ' 
*  sources  operates  small  businesses  in 

which  youth  and  teachers  produce  products 
or  deliver  services  on  a  fee  foj;>work 
\  <  *     "     *    basis*.*  *    y  y 

•  -An  alternative  vocational  skills  training 
program  op^raies  school  factories  which 

offer  paid  work  experiences  after  school 

*  '  hours  ..for  *youn^er       less  skilled  s-tud^nts. 

*  Models  ^or  integrating  work  experience  with  edufca- 

%tiph  have  been  developed  which  allow  ^or  both  individualizecT 


at^nt'ion  and  group- experiences . 
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m  *  A  YETP  Program  in  a  balance-of-state  area 
provides  several  models  for  integrating 
work  experience  and "education  which  may 

.      be"  implemfented  by  LEAs .    These  models   

s    include:     1)  Individual  attentionT^which 
•  i£  facilitated  by  assigning x each  LEA 
staff  member  no  more  than  two  students. 
The  staff  member  holds  weekly 'counseling 
'  %  sessions  with  the  student  ^Wfd  maintains 
biweekly  contact  with  the  ^employer. 
*  2)  Education  and  work  experience,  which 
are*provided  in  a  group  setting,  .A 
teacher-coordinator  conducts  a  class  of 
15  to  20  students^ and  monitors  job-site 
.  ,  experiences j     3)  In  the  third  model,  an 

employer  is  responsible  for  establishing 
a  mentor  relationship  with  an  individual 
'student.    The  employer  meets  monthly  with 
the  school  staff  to  provide  input  on  stu- 
.  *  dent  educational  needs.'   4)  A  large  insti- 

tution acts  as x mentor  for  *5  to  10  students 
at  one  site. 

While  rarely  evidenced  in  this  study,  work  experi- 
ence has  been  offered  as  pre-apprenticeship  graining. 
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•  ,  Dropouts  participate  in  a  *one-year  YCCIP  ? 
J*~— —  -       -  experience  component,  during  which 

tiife^  they  are  considered  pre-apprentices. 
At'*^he  end  of  thft  year,  all  participants 
are  eUgible  for  'the  apprenticeship  *  • 
9  prograKwith  the  local  union. 

Academic  Credit  for  Work  Experience 

Guidelines  for  the  awarding  of  academic  credit  for 
work  experience  are  being  developed  9>n  a  statewide  basis. 

•  in  one  State,  a  task  force  composed  of 
intermediate  education  unit  staff,  voca- 
tional education  staff  from  a  university, 
and  prime  sppnsor  planning  staff  was  *~ 
formed  to  make  Recommendations  for  .the  , 
awarding  of  academic  credit. 

•  In  another  State,  the  vocational  educa- 
tion division  of  the  state  education 
agency  helped  to  develop  criteria  for 

*  the  awarding  of  academic  credit.  All 

schools  participating  in  YEDPA  in  that 

State  haye  accepted  the  plan* which  de-      ^   _ 

tails  the  development  of  training  agree-  ^ 
meats . 

 _  #  ^Academic  credit  for  work  experience  varies 

with  the  school  di s tr i c t*.    Howe ve r ,  the 
St^te- Division  of  Vocational  Education 
*  has  set  up  state  standards  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  SAate  board.    If  a  school  v" 
starts  a  YETP . inf-ichool  program  and  pro-  . 
:    ,       vides  from  36  to* 14  hours  of  related  in-  ( 
struction  and  180  to  224  hours  of  work  ^ 
experience,  a  student  may  receive  one 

full  academic  credit  as  an  elective. 

'  ,  »* 

Program  evaluatidn  fo^  credit  which  includes  an  / 
assessment  of  worksites  prior  ,to  placement  was  the  primary/ 
method  obs^xved^fpr  determining  academic  credit,  y  However/ 
student  evaluation  supplemented  the  criterion  of  time 
spent  on  the  job.  . 

•    Academic  credit  for  students  in  a  large 
urban  YETP  program'  is  facilitated  through 
a  pre-placement tsite  evaluation. to 
'  assess  work£i£es  prior  to  assignment. 
Students  are  then  evaluated  by  a  job  sit;e 

« * 
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supervisor,  ratings  are  tabulated  -and 
a  grade  is  derived  with  the  score  65 
.being  passing.     The  credit  is  equivalent 
to  one  eipctive  course  in  regular  higfi 
^^school  curriculum. 

Handicapped  and  special  needs  students 
in'  a  YETP  Program  receiy^  on-the-job 
training  with  private  employers  in  the 
coiratiuftity.    Following  a  40-day  on-the-job 
training  period,  the  pro'ject  dirfectoj^ 
meets  with  the  employer  to  evaluate^Re 
students  and  decide  together  on  the  job 
readiness.    If  the  initial  period  is 
successful,  a  90-day  evaluation  period 
follows.    At  the  end  of  t£atv period,  the 
director  and  the  employer  evaluate  the 
worker  traits  of  the  student  on  a  five- 
point  scale. 


r 


I  ^Competency-based,  assessments  were  a  component  of 

exp^r^nces  designed  for  credit*  ' 

•  A  YETP  program  provides  credit  based  on  \ 
the  development  of  basic  competencies.  i 

■*  *        A  third  party  evaluator  helped  to  develop 
.competencies.    Students1  mastery  is 
rated  both' sub jectively  and  objectively. 
a.       ♦       Subje&tive  evaluations  include  job  per-  , 
(formance  ratings  made* by  the  work  super- 
visors and *  self -ratings  made  by  the 
f  students..  Objective  evaluations  consist 

11  'of  tests  related  to  job  skills. 

•  Academic  credit  based  on  length  of  time 

in  the  program  is  a- base  credit,  alid  in  m 
addition  students  may  receive  variable* 
.    credit, depending  on  the  amount  of  effort 
put  out  by  the  students  and  .the  degree 


Academic  credit  is  awarded  on  the  basis^ 
of  the  number  of  hours  spent  on  the  job 
and  in  class.    In  addition  to  the  number 
o*f  -hours  on  the  job,  students  are  evalu- 
ated three  times -a  year  by  the  worksite 
sUpervispr.    Evaluations  are  made  in 
13  areas  on  a  scale  of  one  to  five.  The 
items  include  such  things  as  getting 
along  with  peers,  the  ability*  to  com- 
plete assignments- and-  the  ability^  to 
follcw  instructions^    The  student  must! 
obtain  a  2.5  or  better  overall  to  re- 
ceive credit.  - 
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of  efficiency!  .obtained,..   The  degree  of 
proficiency  or  skills  developed  are 
measured  through  competency  tests.    The-  1 
,  extent  of  program  participation  is 
monitored  through  reports  written  by 
the  students  which  describe  what  they 
learn  in  the  program  and  what  classes 
the  program  relates  to.    The  reports 
are  presented  to  teacher-advisors  and 
the  guidance  department/ 

*  Cooperative  vocational  education  provides  an  addi 

tional  method  for ^certifying  that  work  experience  is' rele 
vant  to  the, education  of  the  student  and  providing  a  basi 
for  awarding. academic  credit. 

•  Students  receive  three  credit's  for  voca- 
tional co-op  training.    Their  cooperative 
experience  consists  of  25  hours  a  week 

at  the  job  site  and  three  hours  a  week 
in  related  skills  training  at  an  area 
^vocational  center. 

•  Cooperative  placements  are  accompanied 
by  a  clarssroom  training  compo^nt  and 
credit  is  based  on  one-half  an  elective 
credit  for  180  hours  of  work  and  class- 
room instruction." 

•  CETA  students  in  a  cooperative  education 
^  program  receive  a  total  of  two  hours  of 

credit  for  time  spent  on  the  job.  -The 
credit  for  the  work  experience  is  prima- 
rily on  the  basis  of  time  spent.  Students 
must  receive  fair  recommenda^ion^rrom       '  \ 
\  their  employer  and  above  average  recommen- 

dations from  the  career  coordinator. 

•  -Academic  credit  for  work  experience  is 
awarded  if  students  meet  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  work'  experience  educa- 
tion programs  of  the  school  district. 
During  the  vocational  exploration  phase, 
students  may  receive  five'  units  of 
elective  credit.     During  a  later  phase  ~ 
of  the  program  involving  work  experience/ 
credit  is- awarded  as  part  * of  the  competency- 
based  management  system  for  off-campus 
programs.     Students  may  receive  five  'to 

ten  units  of  credit  for  work  experience 
during  this  time..    It  is  a  linking  of ♦  the 

>  ■ 
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,  adademic  component  with  the  Work  -experf- 
ence.tha.t -.eoftBles  students  to  receive..-., 
academic * credit .  '  '  * 

Utfbanin-school  students  in  a  YETP  pr.o-  ' 
gram  receive  academic  credit  for  work 
experience  if  students  are  in  a  related 
^vocational  program  in  their  home  school* 

Orte  credit  per  semester  is  awarded  for 
cooperative  work  experience  in  a  YETP 
program.  ' 

'Students  in  a  YCCIP  program^jaay  receive 
up  to  ten  hours  of  credit  in^he  voca-  ' 
tional  education,  curriculum**  Work  experi- 
ence is  provided  on  the  school  grounds. 

r 

On-the-Job  Training 

Results  of  the  study  suggest!  that  on-the-job  train- 
ing slots  are  reserved  for  students  who  have  completed  some 
skills  training  or  have  proved  they  could  succeed  in  sub-- 
sidized  work  experience  positions. 


YETP  students  who  have  succeeded  in  a 
subsidized  work  experience  position 
may  b§  transitioned  to  an  on-the-job 

;traini;ng"  s±otr  primarily  in  the^private  ■ 
sector.. 

A  YETP  program  is  provided  in  three 
phases, with  the  third  phase  consisting 
of  placement  in  vocational  training 
courses  or  on-therjob  training  w,ith 
private  employers.    Students  who  are 
selected  for  OJT  slots  are  those  who 
have  completed  a  semester  of  skills 
training. • 

A  minimum  of  two  weeks  of  training  in 
entry-level  skills  is  necessaary  before 
on-the-job  training  placements  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  fdfr  YETP  • 
student^. 

Local  employers  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide job  shadowing  or  observation  periods 
•for  YETP  students.    Pollqwing  the  obser- 
vation period,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
get  the  employers  to  hire  the  students  \ 
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on  a  part-time  basis  during  which  the 
employer  would  be  reimbursed  on  a 
scheduled  declining  ratio  to  wages • 

An  employer  no-risk  plan  is'  used  £o* 
secure  OJT  slots  .in  a  YETP  program.  A' 
prospective  employer  is  paid  by  CETA  funds 
for  a  one-  or  twro-week  period  on  an  ex-  ^ 
ploratory  basis*    During  this  time  the 
employer  does  not  Have  to  put  the  individual 
on  the  payroll.     Gradually  the  individual 
is  phased "onto  the  payroll  and  the  CETA 
payments  lessen  as  time  goes  by.     This  is 
considered  an ^on-the-job  training  allowance. 


PLACEMENT 


This  functional  area  includes  placement,  job  de- 
velopment, job  restructuring,  and  job  creation.  According 
to  the  Federal  Register,  Tuesday,  April  3,  1979,  placement 
is  defined  as  the  act  of  securing  unsubsidized  employment 
for  a  participant  or  the  securing  of  unsubsidized  employment 
by  the  participant  him/herself*    As  many  of  the  participants 
in  youth  programs  would  not  yet  be  ready  for  penrtanent 
placement,  placementJhas  been_  broadened,  to. include  .place- _ 
ment  activities  related  to  securing  worksites  for  partici- 
pants.   This  broadens  the  definition  of  placement  consider- 
ably, as  work  experience  arrangements  or  on-the-job  train- 
ing slots  which  Were  part-time  or  subsidized  would'*  also  be 
included.  ' 

The  provision  of  placement  services  is  designated 
as  a  joint  responsibility  of  coordinating  agencies.  The 
agencies  involved  are  not  limited  to  prime  sponsors  and 
schools.  9 

* 

•  A  statewide  YETP  program  makes  placement 
\      a  joint  responsibility  of  an  employment 

and  training  representative  and  a  teacher- 

•  coordinator.  #  , 

•  A  YETP  program  makes  placement  a  join4  re- 
sponsibility of  the  school  and  a  community- 
based  organization  (CBO) .    The  school 

counselors  and  placement  staff  meet  with 

* 
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CBO  staff _to^discuss  plans  for'- placement 
of  individual  students  ixv  employment 
\    stations.     In  addition,  the  schools  have 
*  V  computer  terminal  linkages  with  the  Employ- 

*\ment.  Security  Coinmissipn 1  s  Job  Bank. 

*  * 
•    In  a  YIEPP,  program  the  prime  sponsor  is* 

•  '  '  responsiblfe  for  placements  in  the  publiV 

sector  and  the  National  Alliance  of  #  . 
-  '    Businesses  is  responsible  for  placement 
in  the  private  sector. 

In-progtam  placements  for  work  experience  and*  on- 
the-job  training  are  largely  the  responsibility  of  teache 
cand  counselors.  >  ^ 

.  .  „     %    Placements  ,for  the  on-the-job  training 

component  of  a  YE TP  program; are,  developed 
by  program  teachers.    Placement  for  pro- 
gram completers  is  offered  through' refer- 
4  ral  to  the  employment  service. 

•  Placements  in  work  experience  positions 
are  developed  by  the  YETP  counselors, 

,      vocational  teachers  and -school  counselors. 

•  YETP  work  experience  placements  are 
developed  by  program  teachers.  Place- 

 ment  for  program  completers  is  provided 

through  the  efforts  of  program  staff 
and  guidance  departments  of  the  hi^gh 
'  schools.  /  ^ 

•  Worksites  during*  the  program  are  located 
by  YETP  functed  teacher-counselors-.  * 

•  Placements  for  cooperative  -wjork  experi- 
ence positions  are  developed  by  co- 
ordinators through  -visits  or  telephone 

.  "  contact;  with  area  employers .  ' 

•  A  half-rt^me  YETP  counselor  at  a 

*    .      (      vocational-technical  school  provides 

direct  placement  services~~EcT  prograrrr —  * 
participants. ->  * 

«^ 

•  Placement  and  JEollow-up  during  the 
on-the-job  training  component  of  an 
urban  youth  prpgraiu  are  provided  by 
teacher-coordinators . 
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•  Program  placement  services  are  pro- 
vided  by  two  youth  placement  special- 

t  *  ists  and*  teacheafs  in  'art  urban  YETP 

program*    The  youth  placement  special- 
'     *isj;s  develop  jobs  through  telephone* 

contadt  of  area  employers.  ■ 

* 

{  •    YETP  program  funds  are  utilized  to 

secure  the  services  of  the  vocationally 
s         handicapped  program  work  study  coordi- 
nator*   This  person  'serves  as  a  resource, 
for  locating  jobs. 

•  Work  experience  placements  for  a  sumraeF 
youth  employment  program  ^re  developed 

by  both  teacher-counselors  and  the  prime  " 
sponsor • 

•  In  a  YETP  program  the  prime  sponsor  is 
responsible  for  providing  direct  place- 
ment services  includingjDOth  work  experi- 
ences and  on-the-job  training*  opportuni- 
ties. 

&  i 
The  post-program  placements'  observed  in  this  study 

involve^  two  main  actors:    Employment  Security  and  voca-  , 

tional  education  staff. 

A _  P^t-of- school  youth  in  , a  rural  area  who   

completed  a  YETP  ^ogram  are  provided 
placement  through  the* efforts  of  program 
staff  and  Employment  Security  Commission  x 
personnel.  . 

•  Program  sta/f f  members  and  a_  Job  Service 
representative  are  co-located  in  an  office 
at  the  school  to  facilitate  jDl^cement. 

•  Placement  assistance  for  graduating 
seniors  of  a  YETP  program  is  provided 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Employment 
Security  office  through  a~  non-financial 
agreement  with  the  prime  sport^g?  and 
through  the  school  district's  vocational 
education  office.  .  ' 


As  part  of  a  contract  with  an  area  voca* 
tional  school/  placement  services  are 
.provided  to  at  least  50  percent  of 
program  completers.  a 
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An  urban  program  offering  skills  -training 
in  vocational  centers  located  in  differ- 
ent facilities  throughout  the  city  pro- 
vides direct  placement  services  for  pro- 
gram completers.    Vocational  center 
managers  provide  the  placement  services'. 

•  Students  in  a  YCCIP  program  receive  place- 
ment seryices  through Jthe  director  of 
vocational  education  at  the  high  school. 
This  person*works  with  participants 
during  the  program  and  also  handles  job* 
placement  after  termination  from  the 
program.  : 

•  Dropouts  and  slow  learners  in  an  alterna- 
tive schopltare  placed  through  the  efforts 
of  vocational  education  teacher-coordinators, 
who  serve  as  liaisons  with  the  employers. 

/        •    A  YETP  program  of fers» post-program  place- 
ment through  a  separate  contract  between 
the  prime  sponsor  and  a  community-based 
organization.  N ' 

/  Employment  service  centers  are  set  up  with  CETA 
funds  to  facilitate 'placement. 

•  YETP  funds  provicte  fo£  a  youth  employment 

/  service  center  administered  by  the  Director 

of  Cooperative  Education  for  an  area  voca- 
tional center  and  staffed  by  counselors 
paid  through  CETA  fund^. 

A  program  supervised  by  a  consortium  of 
vocational  directors  utilizes  a  youth 
employment  service  component  for  place- 
ment. Jc 

•  A  YETP  program  utilizes  the  services  of 
a  youth  employment  service  established 

by  the  prime  sponsor  for  all  youth  in  the 
prime  sponsor  service  area. 

•  A  youth  employment  service  component 
handles  placement  work  experience  sites 

*\  for- students  in  YETP  andsjynmer  youth 
employment  programs. '  A 

( 

m  An  isolated*)  but  notable  instance  involved 
the  use  of  YETP  funds  to  develop  a  computerized  placement 
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^  program*  The  program  was  developed  on  a 'regional  basis 
\       by  foui:  directors  of  vocational  education.  / 

•  ^A  computerized  placement  system  matches 
students  to  available  jobs  based  on  job 
skills\  abilities    and  interests.  Stu- 
dents may  obtain  lists  of  jobs  from  the 
computer.    Job  information  available  to 
students  includes  pay  rate.,  hours  of  work, 
job  skill  requirements  and  distances  from 
the  student's  home.    Only  students  with 
appropriate  skills  are  referred^to  em- 
plpyers.    Computerized  records  of  place- 
4  ments  are  maintained  to  facilitate  follow- 
up.- 


Job  Development 

Job  development  activities  are  most  often  the  func 
tion  of  program  staff  hired  specif icaJAy^f or  that  purpose. 

•  *  A  YETP  program  employs  a  job  developer 

on  a  full-time  basis  who  provides  both 
direct  placement  services  fox^  program 
completers  and  help  in  identifying  and 
.   •  developing  suitable  work  experience 

positions. 

•  An  urbanHp^gram  employ s^Jo^  developers  ^ 
to  locate  on-the-job  'training  and  work  ' 
experience  slots  for  YETP  participants. 

/  YETP  graduates  receive  placement  assis- 

tance through  a  placement  support  pro- 
gram operated  by  the  public  schools  and 
the  Department  of  Employment. 

•  A  YETP  program  employs  job  developers 

,     to  make  end  program  placements  of  students 
fo,r  frork  experience. 

•  Job  development  and  placement  are  con- 
sidered the  responsibility  of  local 
education  agencies  who  subcontract  with 
an  intermediate  education  unit  for  a" 
YETP  program.    However,  the  intermediate 
education  unit  and  the  prime  sponsor 
provide  job  development  for  enrollees 
who  are  not  placed  by  the  LEA  subcon- 
tractors . 
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•    Work  -experience  placements  in  a  YETP  • 
in-school  program  are  developed  by  * 
program  teachers. 

Job  restructuring  and  job  creation  may  have  been 
utilized  by  programs  examined  in  this  study,  but  no  examples 
were  specifically  noted  during  ffetie  survey  or  on-site  visi-ts. 


s 
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*'  .    .         CHAPTER  SEVEN 
QQIO4J»0N5*AND  SUMMARY  RECOMMENDATIONS 


I 

NEED  FOR  COORDINATION  * 


Coordination  can  serve  many  masters.    It  can  serve, 
congtessional  intent  to  use  coordination  in  order  to'  limit 
duplication  of  effort,  and  it  can  fulfill  the  desire  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  ensure-^frFTe  quality  of  programs 
delivered \to  disadvantaged  youth.    Furthermore,  coordination 
can  be  an  eTfScient  agent  in  reducing  the  cost  of ^training 
by  combining  available  resources.     In  addition  to  the  pre- 
sumed benefits  of  coordination,  ,the£e  are  -practical  reasons 
for  coordinating  the  services  delivered  to  disadvantaged.  . 
youth  to  enhance  their  opportunities  in  the  labor  market 
and  smooth  the  transition  from  school  to* work.  •  * 

'  ,  m  £he  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training-  Act ,  which 
has  spawned  much  of  the  current  focus  on  coordination,  is  — 

'  but  one  resource  that  may  be  used  to  interact  with  thq  labor 
market.  w  CETA  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  'a  complete  labor^ 

, market  resource  .package,  capable  of  serving  multiple  clients. 
While  CETA  is  not  rigidly  bound  by  a  single  delivery  system 
or  method  and -is  capable  of  rapidly  mounting  responses  to 
labor  market  problems,  it  was  not  intended  to  act  as  admin- 
istrator  and  service  deliverer *m  and  of  itself."  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  other  agencies  are  used  .to 
deliver  employment  and  training  services.    These  agencies 
include  community-based  organizations ,  locaJL  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  non-profit 
private  organizations,  non-profit  volunteer  and  youth  organi- 
zations, labor  organizations ,  and  educational  associatiyX^ns. 
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ARTICULATION  >  \ 

Coordination  in  its  fullest  senseis  not  limited^ 
to  the  relationsh!p""'between  vocational  education  and'CETA. 
Neither  is  it  limited  to  the  negotiation. of  agreements  be- 
tween prime  sponsors  and  local  educational  \agencies^  even"  ' 
though  that  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  attention. 
Although  generally  thought  of  in  terms  of  interagency  link- 
ages, coordination  -is  also  an  intraagency  issue.    The  rela- 
tionship of  vocational  education  to  the  rest  of  education 
and  articulation  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  educa-' 
tional  institutions  arenas  mubi^at  stak'e  in  the  preparation 
of  young  people  for  the  job  mf|ket.as  coordination  between 
education  and  CETA.    Finally,  coordination  is  not  limited 
to  the  exchange  of  funds  for  services. 

INCENTIVES  • .   -  •  / 

There  are-  numerous  incentives  which  may  encourage 
various  agencies  to  work  together  to  serve  common  popula- 
tions .    Agencies  which  have  trxstor lcally^wofked "  together7 
to  achieve  common  goalsjnay  share  or  coordinate  their 
activities  with  no  transfer  of  fund^or  the  presence  of 
financial  ^incentives.    Title  IV  undei/CETA  is  a  relatively 
new  title 'which  provides  funds  for  demonstration  projects. 
Therefore,  any  relationship  under  Title  IV  has,  as  a  primary 
component,  the  existence*  of  a" financial  incentive  as  a  key 
to  coordination.-    Demonstration  funds  traditionally  cloud 
attempts  to,  draw^conclusions  regarding  the  "evolution  of1* 
relationships  under  mdre  natural  circumstances.    Taking  into 
consideration  that  the  programs'  looked  at.in  this  study  were 
primarily  funded  through  TitJje  IV,  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
definitive  conclusions  regarding  coordinative  mechanisms 
which  could  be  fostered  in'  the  absence  of  financial' incen- 
tives/ 

* 
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Born  br  federal  urging,  coordinated  programs  at  the 
local  level  may  exist  as  a  stepchild  of  the  parent  institu-c 
tion  vis*-a-vis  established,  institutionalized,  ongoing 
programs  conceived  as  local  institutions.    Exemplary'  f 
coordinative  mechanisms  are  those  which  demonstrate  that  . 
the  program  exists  as  more  than'  an  adjunct  to  regular  pro- 
grams.    The  extent  to  which  <an  institution  .commits  It^own 
resources,  financial  or  otherwise,  is  an  indication  of  a 


first  step  toward  a  longer -term Commitment  to  providing 
continuing  services  for  a  target  population. 

"   %     Respite  such  caveats,  it  is  apparent  that  a  workii 
'  partnership"  between  vocational  education  and  CETA  has 
evidenced 'under  Title  IV.    In  addition  to  creating # linkages 
at  the  loc^l  level  between  education  and  CETA,  Title  IV  " 
has  Renewed  a  bpnd  between  vocational* education  and*  prime 
Sponsors  and  reaffirmed  their  mutual  purpose  to  prepare "J!&3 
youth  for^the  world  of  work.  - 


TECftNICAL  ASSISTANCE 


A  continued  effort  to  encourage  coordinatiowEftill 

A  %y  *  \  r_  r  \ 

retire  increased  .technical  assistance  andJ£tra*ining  at  the 

local  level  to  sustain  activities  s^J:  in  motion  by  Title  IV, 


At  a-  minimum,  successful  approaches  to  interagency  coordina- 
tion jnust  be  disseminated,  «$Co  further  advance  a  ^dcational 
education-CETA  partnership  will  require  that  mutual  knowl- 
edgfe  -of  agency  functioning  be  increased.  Coordination 

„  cannot  be  one-side&.    All  the  possible  sources  of  funding 
and  other  resources  availcfllle  to  the  two  agencies  must  be% 
tapped  to  support  ja*  program  of  information  sharxng^Y 

A  heightened  capacity  for  inf orrtT&tion'  sharing  is  * 
necessary  to  prepare  vocational  education  agencies  and  ;parime 
sponsors  to  work  togethe^  on  a  continuing  basis.  Improving. 

dj^ocal  programs  td  better  serve  the  "jqfeed^s  of  disadvantaged 
youth  is  a  'joint  responsibility — a  responsibility  for  which 
both^agencres' must  be  prepared.    *  *  £ 
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SUMMARY  RECOMMENDATIONS 


♦  This  fepSrt.has  attempted  to  trace  out  the  contours  ' 
-  of  the  content  in  wh|,ch* coordination  .occurs.    Like  a  ripple 
effect  in  reverse,  these* bta>ad-based  and  pervasive  contextual 
factors  cascade  toward  .  the  local  level  where  they  converge 
to  form  the  causal  field  in  which  coordination* occurs .  Thus, 
the  recommendations  will  follow  tlfis 'analogy  with  irujre  gen- 
7       ~  e rp:l" Te conm^da^tion^  Tor^ s true tuf  al  change" Being  followed  by 
specific  recommendations  for  action  to  promote  and  enhance 
^  coordination*.    Recommendations  will  be  offered  at -the  Federal, 

~State  and 'local  levels.     Insofar  as  possible,  the  recommenda- 
tions  will  recognise  the  bipartisan  efforts  between* education 
'    *~  and'  labor  required  to  create  a  climate  conducive  to  a  coopera- 

tive effort  to  enhance  youth, employability .  Specific 
recommendations  will  be  addressed  to  Congress,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  to  the  Department  of  Lafrbr,  to  the  State 
Vocational  Education  Agency,  to  the  State  Employment 
Training  Council,  to  local  education  agencies  and  to  l^cal 
prime  sponsors. 

CONGRESS    ^  •  / 

CONGRESS  SHOtiLV  'CONSIDER  PASSAGE  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  V0UTH        *  4 
EDUCATION  AMP  EMPLOyMEWT  ACT. 

•  This  act  should  provide  that  IoqglV educa- 
tion agencies  have  joint  responsibility 
'tilth  CETA  prime  sponsors  for  the  education- 
to-work9 transition  of  all  disadvantaged 
» ™  -  ypith. 

* 

By  making  this  a  statement  of  national  policy, 
Congress  could  provide  a  mandate  for  cooperation.    The  roles 
in  this ^cooperative  venture  should  be  clearly  defined. 

* 
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Education  should  have  responsibility  for  the  education  and 
training  of  all  disadvantaged  youth — both  those  in  school 
and  out  of  school.     The  role  of  the  prime  sponsor  should  be 
to  establish  a  partnership  relationship  with  education  in 
the  establishment  of  viable  linkages  between  education  and 
Vork.     This  policy,  once  articulated,  will  set  the  foundation 

for  a  unification  of  the  houses  of  education  and  labor — a 
*  unification  that  would  serve  to  increase  £he  long-term, 
employ;ability  and  employment  of  our  nation's  youth. 

This  policy  would  have  significant  impact  on  the 
current  context  of  cooperation:     The  scope  of  educational 
responsibility  would  be  widened  to  include  out-of -school 
youth.    No  longerr  would  dropouts  or  pushouts  be  an  acceptable 
,  justification  for  shifting  the  responsibility  o^  disadvantaged 
youth  -from. the  schools  to  the  community-atl^arge.    As  with  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (P'.L.  94-142),  education's^ 
responsibility  would  continue  until  some  arbitrarily  desig- 
nated age  cutoff.     Since  both  P. I/.  94-142  and  CETA-Title  IV 
designate  21  as  the  upper  age  limit  for  eligible  youth,  it 
wouid  seem  appropriate  to  terminate  education's  responsibility 
for  disadvantaged  youth'  ajb  that  age.  £ , 

A  point  of  clarification  may  be  in  order  reg^rSing 
the  notion  of  responsibility.     The  charge  that  education  "has 
responsibility  for 'disadvantaged  youth  until  age-  21  is  nojt  to 
be  interpreted  /that  all  disadvantaged  youth  must  be  served 
only  by  local  education  agencies.  *  This  responsibility  could 
be  delegated  by  agreement  to  a  variety  of  service  deliverers 
depending  on  State  policy,  needs  of  individual  youth  and 

the  availability  of  delivery  mechanisms^ best  suited  to*  serve 
these  needs.     What  cannot  be  delegated  or  abdicated  under  this 
recommendation,  however,  is  the  accountability  to  society 
to  make  quality  education  and  training  available  to  all  dis- 
advantaged youth.     By  formally  declaring  local  education 
agencies  responsible  for  the  education  and  training  needs  of 
disadvantaged  youth,,  the  denial  Or  xJuplic&tion  of  services 
because  of  interagency  disputes  can  be  minimized. 
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To  assign  education  unilateral  responsibility  for 
disadvantaged  youth  without  delineation  of  a  parallel  role 
for  prime  sponsors  would-be  a  meaningless  exerctee.  Conse- 
queritly,'  the  following  recommendation  addresses  tj|p  alloca- 
tion of  joint  responsibilities,  so  a^*l»  result  in  a 
complementary  ^and^fcn^egra^ive  rather  than  a  competitive  and 
fragmented  system  f.or  the  delivery  of  transitional  youth 
services.  '*  v.* 


•  Responsibility  for  the  provision  ofs 

 transition  'services  to  disadvantaged 

youtfv^hould  be  rationally  allocated 
between  ^edueatton  and  prime  sponsors.. 


Consistent  with'their  recommended  charge,  education' 
^hould  'be  responsible  foy  all  programmatic  education  and 
training  activities  for  disadvantaged  youth  inclusive  of 
classroom  instruction ,  career  guidance  services,  cooperative 
work  experience,  and  on-the-job  training.     The, prime k sponsor 
should  be  Responsible  for  the  payment  of  student  stipends  1 
ajid  employer  subsidies,  provision  of  transitional  and  counter- 
cyclical public  service  employment  opportunities,  provision 
of  transportation  assistance,,  child  care,  and  other  necessary 
supportive  services,  and  the  requisite  financial,  management 
and  contractual  administration  necessary  for  the  provision  of 
these  services.  \ 

This  allocation  of  functional  activity  makes  explicit 
the  differentiation  of  function's  implied  in  the  first  -recom- , 
ihendation.     Education  is  allocated  those  functions  whivch  are^ 
clearly  derivatives  of  its  societal  roXe'of  enhancing  general 
cognitive  awareness  and  developing  specific  abilities)  compe- 
tencies, and  .skills.    The  prime  sponsor  allocation  centers  on  , 
those  activities  which  have  not  historically  been  assumed  by 
education  but  which  perform  a  critical  support  function  in 
the  development  of  youth  potential.    Payment  of  student 
Stipends  and  employer  subsidies  and  the  performance  of  the 
necessary  accounting  and  financial  management  taska  often 


exceed  the  capabilities  of  schools  both  in  resqyrces  and  a 
predisposition  to  accomplish.     By  specializing  the  activities, 
complementary  roles  can  be  well  defined  and  integrated  so  as 
t^enable  a  cooperative  effort  in  the  preparation  of  youth 
/for  stable  and  productive  employment. 

•  An  individualized  youth  employability  { 
plan  should  be  prepared  for  each 
disadvantaged  youth  sewed. 

Individualized-  youth  employability  plans  should  be 
-the^base  of  all  programmatic  efforts  to  serve  disadvantaged 
youth.    These,  plans  should  indicate  an  individual  youth's 
long-term  career  goals  or,  if  unspecified,  should  describe 
an  exploratory  process  for  their  specification,     These'  plans 
should^  specify  the  immediate  and  intermediate  objectives  neces- 
sary to  achieve  stated "goals/   Each  objective  should  he  defined 
in  ternis  of  the  desired  education  and/or  employment  outcomes. 
These  outcomes  should  be  stated  as  major  milestones  for  events 
in  the  transition* process t     Transition  services  and  strategies 
for  the  obtainment  of  these  milestSfies  should  be  identified  and 
a  timetable  for  their  attainment  specified,  ,  A  plan  should  be 
developed  for  each  disadvantaged  youth  and  should  be  periodi- 
cally updated  until  Ahe  youth' by  virtue  of  age  is  no  longer  a 
responsibility  of  thel  system. 

•  Preparation  of  an  individualized  youth 
employability  plan  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  commtttee  consisting 

'    of  the  youth,  parent  (or  legal  guardian, 
as  appropriate) ,  secondary  school  coun- 
selor, posjbsecondary  school  counselor j 
*  ;  prim  sponsor  representative,  and 

employment  and  security  counselor. 

* 

The  composition  of  the  committer  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  the  plans  reflects  the  major  agency  actors 
that  should  be  involved  in  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
transition  services  to  disadvantaged  youth.    The  involvement 
of  the  youth  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  is  critical  if 
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the  plan  is  to  provide  meaningful  guidance  and  direction 
through  the  transitional  period,.   Parental  invcplvement  is 
advisable. from  a  legal  as  well  as  a  societal  .standpoint  since 
parental  support  of  the  youth's  career  desires  and  ambitions 
can  exert  strong  positive  influence  on  their  attainment. 
Counselors  frdm  the  secondary  system  are  recommended  to  be 
involved  because  of  the  prime  responsibility  of  the  local 
education  agencies  for,  the  education  and  training  of  disad- 
vantaged youth .N    Postsecondary  counselors  should  be  involved 
in  recognition  of  the  fact:  that  postsecondary  institutions 
represent  a  significant  resource  in^the  development  of  youth 
potential.     Counselors  are  the  recommended  representatives^ 
from  the  education  agency  because  they  are  most  directly 
concerned  with  career  development  and  its  educational-  appli- 
cations.    The  prime  sponsors,  because  of  their  supportive 
responsibility,  must  play  an  active  role  in  the  development 
-of  ^the  individual  plarjjs*    Employment-  security  agencies  are    .  * 
represented  because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  local  labor 
market  conditions  and  their  legally  mandated  responsibility 
for  providing  services  including  placement  for  those  who 
seek  employment.     Each  of  the  aforementioned  agencies  and 
their '  representatives  are  cMent-centered  in  that  the  ser- 
vices they  provide  should  be  oriented  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  each  disadvantaged  youth. *  In  sparsely  populated 
are&s,  adjustments  would  Jiave  to  be  made.     Perhaps  the  con- 
cept of  regional  evaluation  centers  could  be  utilized. 

•   Cooperative-  linkages  should  be  formal- 
ized through,  interagency  service  agree-* 
merits  that  contractually  delineate  the  »-  f_ 

nature  and  extent  of  services  to  be  pro-  ,  t 

vided  to  these  disadodntaged  youth  by 
each  participating  agency. 

Inordeir  to  bring  the  resources  and  services  of  each 
participating  agency  to  bear  on  the  unique  individualized 
needs  of  disadvantaged^ youth,  roles,  responsibilities  and 
commitments  of  each  participating  agency  should  be  contrac- 
tually specified  in  terms  of  interagency  agreements.  These 
agreements  should  specify  the  nature  of  the  services  to  be 
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provided  and  ,the  performance  standards  to  be  applied  in  the 
contractual  responsibilities  of  the  participating  agency. 
It  is  envisioned  that  these  service  agreements  would  vary  in 
nature  and  scope  across  communities  depending  on  fche  local 
community  infrastructure.     The  fact  that  these  interagency 
agreements  must  be  negotiated  at  the  local  level  would  pro- 
vide strong  impetus  €or  local  coordination.     Mandating  the 
necessity  to  formalize  a  cooperative  agreement  but  not' 
specifying  the  content  of  coordination  provides  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  local  initiative  in  designing  an  inte- 
grative system  to  serve  the  youth.     Because  local  education 
agencies  and  prime  sponsors  have  a  joint  responsibility  for 
disadvantaged  youth,  they  are  jointly  responsible  for  the 
formulation  of  an  integrated  interagency  systprf  bound  by 
interagency  agreements  and  serving  disadvantaged  youth. 
These  interagency  agreements  commit  the  agencies  to  the  on- 
going  provision  of  integrated* services  to  disadvantaged 
youth  and  therefore  tend  to  overcome  the  fragmenting  effects 
of  the  project  approach  as  presently  practiced. 

•  The  Act  should  require  that  transitional 
services  for  disadvantaged  youth  be 
,  provided  in  accordance  with  a  coordi- 

nated youth  transitional  services  plan* 

This  plan  should  present  a  complete  description  of 
the  coordinated  transition  services  to  be  provided  to  dis- 
advantaged youth  within  a  designated  local  service  area.  The 
plan  should  specify  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  to  be 
served,  the  range  of  transition  services  to  be  offered  to 
meet  these  needs,  the  allocation  of  responsibilities  for  the 
offering  of  these  transition  services  amongst  the  various 
local  agencies  involved,  allocation  of  local,  Federal  and 
State  financial  resources  to%rpvide  these  transition  services 
and  the  reasons  for  choosing  these  transition  services  and 
corresponding  financial  allocations.     The  purpose  of  this  plan 
'is  to  promote  the  development  of  an  integrative  approach  to 
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the  problems-  of  disadvantaged  youth  that  transcends  agency 
boundaries  and  jurisdictions.    In  philosophy,  these  plans 
would  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  cooydina,tive  planning  process- 
reminiscent  of  the  early  CAMPS  approach  to  manpower  planning, 
but  focused  on  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  plan  would  require  that  agencies  with  separate 
funding  cooperatively  target  their  resources  on  the  problems 
of  disadvantaged  youth.    As  envisioned , t several  major  programs 
would  be  involved  in  this  focused  effort.  Possible_F_ederal 
funding  sources  to  be  coordinated  could  include  Titles  I,  II/'  <^ 
and  III  (Part  F)  of  the  Education  Amendments-  Act  of  1978       •  j 
(P. L.  95-561)  ,  Title  IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
" Training  Afct "IGnVndments  of  1978  ( P TlT  95-524)  ,  .Education  of- 
the  Handic&pped  4P.L.  94-142),  Title  II  of  the  Education  ^ 
Amendments  of  1976  (P.L.  94-482),  and  the  Wagner-Peyser  A6t.  <z 
Separate  legislation  would  undoubtedly  require  amendments  to 
make  them  compatible  with  tpe  intent  of  this  recommendation.  w 
The  nature  and  extent  of  thW^amendments  will/he  touched  upon 
in  a  later  recommendation.  -         ,  •* 

m  Responsibilities  for  the  preparation 
*  "  .of 'a  coordinated  youth  transitional 

service  plan  at  tfie  locgl  level  should 
reside  in  a  local'  doordinated  youth 
transitional  services  council. 

.  \ 

This  council  should  consist  of  representatives  from 
both  secondary  and  postse£©pdary  education  including  voca- 
tional education,  prime  sponsor,  disadvantaged  youth,  parents, 
employers,  organized  labor/  local  employment  security,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation*,  social  services,  community-based 
organizations  and  community  economic  development  agencies. 
The  rationale  for  this  representation  is  that  each  agency4 
and/or  constituency  has  a  significant  stake  in  the  development 
of  youth  to  take  their  places  in  society  as  productive  members. 
Economic  development  is  included  because  of  the  critical 
necessity  for  coordination  of  human  resources  with  -economic 
development  at  the  local  level. 

♦ 
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A  coordinated  youth  transitional  services  plan',,  once 
developed,  should  be  approved  by  the  coordinated  youth  transi- 
tional service* council.     What  constitutes  approval  is  open  to 
a  variety  of  operational  definitions.     One  such  definition 
might  be  that  approval  would  require  that  a- majority  of  the 
council  present  vote  for  its  adoption.    Or,*  alternatively, 
that  a. majority  of*  the  prime  sponsors  and- educational  repre- 
sentatives vote  for  its.  adoption..   The  requirement  that 
education  and  prime  sponsors  be  i,'n  agreement  as  to  the  content 
•of  the  plan  is  crucial  since  .these  agencies  have  -joint  respon- 
sibility for  provision  of  transitional  employment  services  to 
disadvantaged  youth.  •  -  » 

A  coordinated  youth  transitional  service's  plan  should 
be  prepared  annually  and  should  be  .derived  from  aggregates 
f rom..  individualized  youth  employability 'plans.     Employability  - 
plans  would  provide  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  transi- 
tion  services  needed  and  would  provide  the  rationale  for* 
determination  ,of  types  of  transition  services  required  to 
satisfy  individual  needs'    By  linking  the  coordinated  transi- 
tional services  plan  to  thelndividualized^  services  plan,, 
'greater'  assurance  can  be  provided  that  the  coordinated 
transitional  service  plan  is  addressedTto  the  universe  of 
needs  as  provided  by  the  aggregate  of  the  individualized 
service  plans.  ,  v  \_  ~ 

The  coordinated  youth  transitional  service  plans 
should  contain  interagency  agreements  and  be  negotiated  among 
the  major  service  providers.    These  agreements,  negotiated  in 
the  context  of  the  coordinated  youth"  transitional  service 
plan,  would  represent  an  implicit  sign-off  of  the  major 
service  providers  as  an  indication  pf  ^heir  willingness  to  be 
guided  by  and  directed  in  accordance. with  the  plan.  Where 
applicable,  the  functions  of  the  youth  transitional  services 
coun6il  could  be  subsumed  by  existing^organizational  structures 

•  The  act  should  provide  for  the  formulation 
of  a  coordinated  youth  transitional 
services  council  at  the'  State  leve.l* 
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A  state  coordinated  youth  transitional  services 
council  should  consist  £>f:     a\  representative  of  the  state 
agency  having  responsibility  for  secondary  education  programs; 
a  representative  of  the  state  agency  having  responsibility 
for  postsecondary  education  programs;  a  representative  of  the - 
state  agency  having  responsibility  for  juvenile  justice;  a 
representative  of  the  state  employment  and  training  council; 
a  representative  of  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency;  a  representative  of  the  state  employment  security 
agency;  a  representative  of  the  agency  having 'responsibility 
for  statewide  economic  development;  a  representative*  of  the 
state  council  on  quality  of  education;  and  a  representative 
of  the  state  advisory  council  on  vocational  education. 

This  council  should  have  responsibility  for  the 
review  of  local  coordinated  youth  transitional  services 
plans.     The  purpose  of  this  review  would  be  to  determine  the 
availability,  responsiveness,  and  adequacy,  of  the  transition' 
services  provided  statewide  to . disadvantaged  youth.  Results 
of  their  review  would  be  presented  as  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions presented  in  an  annual  report.    This  report  on  the 
status  of  youth  transitional  services  -would  be  submitted  to 
.  the",  governor ,  the  state  b6ard  having  jurisdiction  over 
secondary  education  and  the  stat£  board  having-  jurisdiction 
over  postsecondary  education. 

.  ,         Local  coordinated  youth  transitional  service  plans 
'would  serve  as  an  integrated  application  for  Federal  funds 
under  separate  legislative  authority.     State  level  review 
and  approval  of  local  plans  is  provided  for  in  the  -Elementary 
and  Secondary^ Education  Act  as  amended,  in  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  as  intended  and  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  as  amended.     Local  coordinated  youth  transitional  service 
plans  could  be.  reviewed  by  the  separate  state  agencies  with 
statutory  .authority  to  determine  that  th6  various  assurances 
have  b#een  ptovided  and  that  the  plans  are  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  various  supportive  legislation.  Each 
state  agency  would  be  responsible  for  review  and  approval  of 
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that  part  of  the  coordinated^outh  transitional  services 
plans  pertaining  to.  the  Federal  legi^atioa  which  they  are 
responsible  for  administering.    As  an  example,  exercise -of 
the  review  and  approval  function  would  require  a  Review  o£ 
local  coordinated  youth  transitional  services  plans  by  edu- 
cational representatives  responsible  for  compensatory 
education,  basic  skills  improvement,  and  youth  employment 
transition  services  provided  under  separate  authority  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  a  review  by  special 
education  representation  responsible  for  components  funded 
under^ authority  bf  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act; 
and  a  review  of  the  vocational  education  activity  proposed 
to  be  £uiKled  under  the  Vocational  Education  Ac£  as  amended. 
Employment  and  training  counci ^representatives  would  have 
'responsibility  for  the  review  of  that  portion  of  the  coordi-  • 
nated- youth  transitional  employment  services  plans  relating- 
to  the  allocation  of  funds  provided  under  CETA. 

•  The  state  coordinated  youtlr\jJrm^itional 
services  council  sHould  have 'responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  a  statem.de 
\       ,     youth  transitional  services  plan. 
*  «  * 

The  statewide  youth  transitional  services  plan  would 
m  set  forth  a  policy  planning  -and  program  framework  that  the  %  * 
State  would  fol-lpw  in  the  provision  of  leadership,  professional 
development/  program  supportive  and  improvement  activities  and 
administration-  and  monitoring..    Leadership  could m be  defined  to 
include  those  activities  by*  which  the  State  proposed  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance,  direction,  and  guidance  to  local 
service  providers^of  transitional  services  to  disadvantaged 
youth.    The  professional  development  activities  should  include 
a  description  of " the  policies,  procedures,  and  means  by  which 
the  State  proposed  to  develop  a  cadre  of  professionals  trained 
to  provide  services  to  disadvantaged  youth.    Program  supportive 
and  improvement  activities  are  programmatic  activities  "to  be 
engaged  in  at  the  State  level  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
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support  to  local  program  operations*    This  might  well  include 
research  and  development  efforts  aimed  at  improving  the  , 
quality  of  transition  services  offered  to  disadvantaged  youth, 
exemplary  programs  designed  ta  test  new  approaches  to  the 
provisiop  of  improved  transition  services,  curriculum  develop- 
ment efforts  oriented  to »the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth, 
counseling  gui^nce  efforts  with  special  attention  to  tfie 
provision* of  labor  market  and  occupational ^information  to 
facilitate  career  development,  special  efforts  to  overcome 
sex-role  stereotyping  and, program*  to  deal  with  the  special 
problems  of  pregnant 'teenagers • f  Administration  and  monitoring 
-aspect s  -of— the  plan  should  focus  on  -the  policies.  .an<3  . proce- 
dures* to  be  used  to  provide  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
intent  of  the  supportive  Federal-Legislation  would  be  met, 
that  Federal  funds  would  be  used  to  supplement  and  where 
practical  increase  the  level  of- state  and  local  funding, 
.Assurances  should  be  included  that  the  local  plan  will  not 
result  in  duplication  of  services,  that  funds  wiltl^be  allo- 


cated to  local  recipients  according  to  designated  allocation 
formulas,  and  that  accountability  reports  could  be  pfovick^d 
as  required  by  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  Thi3,plan 
should  also  contain  the  assurances,  policies,  and  procedures 
by  which  the  state  agencies  propose  to  work  together  coopera- 
tively to  ensure  an  integrative  approach  to  the  provision  of 
transition  services.. 

•  State  coordinated  youth  transitional 
service  plans  should  be  jointly  submitted 
.to  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  review  and 
approval* 

Consistent  witji  the  joint  responsibility  for^the 
provision  of  transition  services  to  disadvantaged  youth  at 
the  local  level,  joint  responsibility  should  also.be/mirrored 
at  the  Federal  level.    This  could  be  accomplished  by\the 
establishment  of  a  joint  review  process  in  which  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education  and  Labor  would  have  joint  responsibility 


for  reviewing  the  availability,  responsiveness  and  adequacy- 
of  state  responses  to  joint  Federal  youth  initiatives.  -  Each 
department  would  have  unilateral  responsibility  through 
review  of  those  portions  of  the  statfe  coordinated  youth 
transitional  services  plan  that  pertained  to  services  offered 
and  financed,  by  funds  under  that  department's  jurisdiction. 

•  Financing  of  the  integrative  approach  « 

to  provision  of  transitional  employ-  f 
'  ment  services  'to  disadvantaged  youth 
*    would  require  amendments  to  existing 

Federal  legislation.  "  v  -  I 


Financing  a  comprehensive  approach  to  transitional — 
employment  services  for  disadvantaged  yo.uth  would  require 
amendments  to  perhaps^ four  major  pieces  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion*-    The  Elementary  and  ^Secondary  Education  Act  of  19  65 
as  amended  could  be  altered  in'  several  ways.     Titles  I  and 
II  could  be  amended  to  contain  provisions  authorizing  the 
u-se  of  funds  for  an  integrative  approach  to  provision  of 
transition  services  for  disadvantaged  youth.     A  more  direct 
way  might  be  to  expand  the  youth  provisions  of  Title  III. 
This  expansion  could  be  accomplished  by  elaborating  upon  the 
mechanisms  by  whiGh  educational  services  for  disadvantaged 
•youth  could  be  coordinated  across  Federal  programs.  This 
alternative  is  particularly" attractive  because  there  is  a 
separate  appropriation  authorized  for  youth  employment.  The* 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act  could  be  modified  to  author- 
ize expenditures  of  funds  for  disadvantaged  youth  under  the 
provisions  of  a  coordinated  youth  transitional  services  plan. 
The  Vocational  Education  * Act  could  be  amended  by  adding  a  new 
youth  title  with  feparate  authorization.     By  so  doing,  Congres 
could  designate  service  to  disadvantaged  youth  as ' a  national 
priority  and  could  give  direction  to  the  transitional  services 
to  be  provided  through  a  listing  of  said  services  authorized 
for  support  under  the  Title.     The  Wagne»-Peyser  Act  could  be 
amended  as  necessary  to  provide  employment  security  agencies  ' 
the  needed  authority  and  appropriations  to  commit  resources 
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to  aji  expanded  provision  of  placenffent  and  job  development 
services,     in  eacJh  piece  of  legislation  amended-,  the  planning 
and^rograia  framework  for  enabling  local  coordinated  youth 
transitioned  service  councils  to  develop  plans  for  review  at 
the  State  leyel ^should  be  set  forth. 

A  consistent  pattern  of  Federal  funding  s^^ld  be 
established  across  all  major  authorizing  Federal  ^legislation. 
Federal  matching  requirements  should  be  eliminated  with  the 
provision  that  Federal  funds  should  be  used  only  to  pay-  for 

„the  entire  excess  costs_onvolved  in  proyidisgLJ^pordijn^J^d  

transition  services  to  disadvantaged  youth.    Allowance  of 
^Fed§ral  funds  to,  pay^  the  excess  costs  of  services  would  act 
as  an  incentive  for  t^he  States  to  respond  to  Federal  priority**, 
initiative.  »  Federal  fiunds  should  be  allocated  to  States  and 
to  local  agencies  invoWe^  in  provision  of  employability 
services  to  disadvantaged  yoyth  on  the  ba|^Ls^)f  a  formula 
'which  contains  an  estimate  of  the  universe  of  needs  to  be 
served.     One  such  -estimate *of  need  might  be  the  number  of 
youth  from  families  below  the  poverty  level  or  some  bther 
equivalent  measure  of  the  number  of  disadvantaged  youth  to 
be  served  in  a  local  service-  area.     The  definition  of  'dis- 
advantagement  should  be  standardized  across  the  enabling 
Federal  legislation, "thereby  ensuring  a  more  coordinated 
approach  to  the  provision  of  youth  transition  ,and  emplo^nent 
services.    For  purposes  of  simplicity ,  it  is  recommen4ed  that 
disadvantaged  be  S^ihe^  orTinTe i  basis  of  a  financial  criterion . 
By  so  doing,  eligibility  would  be  a  function  of  the ^ character- 
istic of  t£e  youth  and  would  not  be  complicated  by  program 
performance  requirements.     The  stipulation\that  disadvantaged 
youth  should  be  mainstreamed  to  J&e  extent  possible  should  %be 
deleted.     Since  many  of  'the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth 
stem  from  their  association  wit(^rtihe  educational  system/  a 
requirement  that  they  b^mainstreamed  if  at  all  possible  con- 
f^cts^with  the  provision  of  alternative  educational  strategies 
for  serving  their  needs  in  a  more  productive  and  satisfying 
manner .  w  p 
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v. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  SHOULD  TAKE  ALL  POSSIBLE  ACTION 
TO  ENSURE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  ^COORDINATIVe''  AND 
INTEGRATIVE  APPROACH] TO  MEETING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  DISADVANTAGED 


YOUTH. 


r 


i.  •  The  Department  should  support  the 

development  of  ourricutyn  models  that 
would  assist  local  educational  agencies 
in  relating  academic /general  education 
to  the  career  and  job  preparation  needs'  * 
of  disadvantaged  youth. 

♦  * 

Curriculum  models  need  to.  be  developed  which  will 
allow  for  a  staged* progression  from,  awareness  and  exploration 
to  the  acquisition  of  job^Sp^ific  skills -and  the  development 
of  expertise  in  job  search  procedures.     These  curriculum  models 
would  seek  to -superimpose  th<>  vocational  emphasis  of"  prepara- 
tion for  work  onto  a  broad  career* education  foundation  empha- 
sizing work  as  the  unifying  concept  and  development  as  the 
major  theme.    The  previously  identified  OE  occupational 
clusters?  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
awareness  and  exploration.    More  specific  occupational  clusters 
could^  be  devised  based  on  the  Standard  Occupational  Classifi- 
cation system.    These  curriculum' models,  once  developed  and 
dis'seminated,  could  serve  as  exemplary  models  guiding  the 
development  of**  local  efforts  to  serve  disadvantaged  youth. 

•    •  The  latest  state-of-the-art  technology 

in  career  aid  job  skills  preparation        0      ^  * 
.  f        should  be  documented  and\kisseminated  > 
to  t&cal'  educational  agencies. 

{  TKe  state  of  the  art  in  teaching  job-specific  skills* 

to  disadvantaged  youth  should  be  reviewed  in  an  effort  to 
determine  jrhat  techniques  and  procedures  \/ork.  best  for  what 
disadvantaged^ groups.    The  latest  advancements  in  learning 
theory;  motivation,  and  use  of  incentives  should  be  examined 


J*. 

*  f  1  • 

in  an  effort  to  determine  <what  principles  would  be  of 


value  in  the  design  of  currsgtolum  materials  to  facilitate 
career  development  and  job  preparation  of  disadvantaged  youth. 
The  findings  together  with  suggestions  for  applications  should 
be  disseminated  to  local  §tate  educational  agencies.  In 

this  manner,  the  Federal  government  could  play  a  leadership 
rore  in^  stimulating % new  and  improved  methods  for  imparting 
career  emploVability  and  job  preparation  skills  to  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

•  'The  Department    should  seek  to  identify^  - 
£                         *   document,  and  promote  the  adaption  of 

'exemplary  means  of  awarding  academic 
credit  for  job  experience. 

Substantial#'progress  has  yet  to  be  made  in  the 
adoption  qf  innovative  procedures  for  translation^  c?f  work 
experience  to  academip  credit.     Methods  need  to  be  developed 
for  identifying  competencies  acquired  through  work  experience, 
for  determining  the  academic  equivalent  of  these  Competencies 
and  for  assessing Nthe  extent  to  which  the  student  has  mastered 
these  competencies.    ^Barriers  in  terms  of  state  laws,  school  yJ 
policies,  and  attitudes  should  be  identified  and  strategies 
developed  for  their  alleviation. 

•  Alternative  strategies  for  the  development 
of  job  skills  as  the  -capstone  of  a  total  „ 
career  education  program  should  be  identi- 
fied, the  achievements  evaluated,  and  the 
comparative  results  disseminated. 

Information  on  alternatives  to  conventional  educa- 
tional practices  for  imparting-academic ,  transitional  ^and' 
job-specific  skills  to  the  disadvantaged  should  be^compara- 

tively  analyzed  as  to  their  capabilities  to  meet  the .needs 

v  *  - 

of  a  disadvantaged  clientele.     Strategies  should  be  assessed  % 

in  terms  of  competencies -attained ,  impacV achieved ,  resource 

costs;  and  their  transportability . to  other  locations. 


•  Models  for  the  assessment  of  the  education 
and  training  needs  of  disa&antaged  youth  • 
should  be  developed  efficacy  of* 

their  use  in  practice  determined.  / 

•  ,   / 

Schools  are  frequently  hindered  £y  their  lack  of 
expertise  in  diagnosing  the  problems  encountered  by  disadvan- 
taged youth  in  negotiating  the  transition  between  education 
ajid  work.  .An  inventory  and  evaluation  of  available  diagnostic 
■  methods  would  increase  their  expertise  in  identifying  and 
prescribing  transitional  services  to  meet  these  needs. 

.  •  The  Department  should  seek  to  utilize  the 
CETA  coordinators  in  the  States  as  a  dif- 
fusion anftbhange  network  through  which 
.  improved  practices  could  be  disseminated 
to  local  education  agencies  and  institu-  ' 
tions.i 

CETA  coordinators  in  the  States  represent'  a  ready- 
made  network  of  contacts  that  could  be  easily  transformed 
into  an  effective  force  &or  re-focusing  educational  effort 
on  disadvantaged  youth\     CETA  coordinators,  with  a  history 
dating  back  to  MDTAr"tf$uld  function  as  education  change 
agents  with  responsibilities  ,of  developing  coordinative  ' 
mechanisms,  at  the  State  level  and  could  function  as  catalytic 
agents  increasing  st^ite  responsiveness  to  the  problems  of 
disadvantaged  youth.    CETA  coordinators,  backed  by  technical 
assistance  from  the  Federal  level,  could  develop  an  inter- 
state communication  network  that  would 'promote  the  rapid 
dissemination  of  practices  and  procedures  that  have  been 
found  to  be  effective  in  actual  use. 

•  The  Department'  should  mount  an  extensive 
educational  and  professional  development 
Effort  to  train  educational  professionals 
/to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  transi- 
tional problems  of  disadvantaged  youth. 
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Educational  professional  development  efforts  should 
directed  at  the  teacher  training  institutions.  Incentives 
should "be m provided  for  the  development  of  courses  oriented 
toward  education-to-wo*k  problems  experienced  by  disadvantaged 
youth.    Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  those  learning 
strategies  that  have  been  proven  to  be  effective  in  imparting 
skills  to  these  populations,  the  particular  learning . problems 
experienced  by  youth  and  the  conditions  under  which  various 
learning  options  may  be  most  effective,   "Emphasis  orJ dealing 
with  disadvantaged  youth  in  teacher  training  programs  would; 
provide  a  cadre  of  trained  professionals  and  should  have  * 
societal  payoff  in  terms  of  increased  responsiveness,  of  the 
educational  system.  \ 

In  addition  to  pre-service  training  in  dealing  with  j 
the  problems  of  the' disadvantaged,  a  network  of  in-service 
training  resources  should  be  identified  and  these  resources 
and  their  availability  made  known  to  local  and  state  education 
agencies  and  institutions.     Regional  centers  could  be  Estab- 
lished under  contract  to  provide  technical  assistance  including 
in-service  training  in  much  the  same  way  that  'technical 
assistance  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

*  v 

♦ 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  SHOULD  ENGAGE  IN  A  SERIES  OF  INTE- 
GRATED EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  TRANSITIONAL 
SERVICES  PROVIDED  TO  DISADVANTAGED  YQUTH. 

i 

•   The  Department  should  accelerate  its 
program  to  provide  consolidated  employ- 
ment services  to  disadvantaged  youth.         m        V  ■ 

The  lessons  learned  from?the  YEDPA  experiment,  if 
that  experiment  is  to  demonstrate  its  social  Effectiveness, 
must  be  distilled  and  the  results  put  quickly  into  practice. 
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^It  would  seem  that  the  Consolidated    Youth  Employment  Program 
is  the  ideal  device  for  developing  model  programs  to  serve 
the  disadvantaged  based- on  the  YEDPA  experience.    This  model 
program  should  seek  extended  involvement  of  the  community 
and  should  seek  to  achieve  expanded  coordination  of  the 
client-centered  community  service  providers.     It  would  seem 
that' many  of  the  procedures  previously  recommended  could- be 
incorporated  into  the  model  and  disseminated  to. prime  spon-  '  ' 
sors  as, a  means  of  expanding  'their  options' in  promoting  an. 
integrated  service  delivery  approach  to  disadvantaged  youth. 
The  program  should*  provide  for  a  definitive  role  for  local 
education  agencies  and  should  emphasize  their  responsibility 
forSh!  education  of  all  disadvantaged  youth.' 

4 

\ 

•  The  Department  should  expand  technical 
assistance  efforts  and  should  concentrate 
its  efforts  op  new  and  expanded  ways  of 
serving  the  disadvantaged  youth. 

<  ,      -  » 

Ih<i  YEDPA  experiment  provided  an  unprecedented  pool  ' 
of  experience  as  to  how  to  approach  the  problems  of  disadvan- 
taged youth,     yet  the  social  benefit -of  this  experiment  will 
go  largely  unnoticed  unless  these  benefits  can  be  tr/nslated 
into  programmatic  improvements.    -These  prpgrammatitf  improve- 
ments will  require  increased  technical  assistance  to  be 
provided  to  local  prime'  sponsors.     Provision  of  such  techni- 
cal assistance  and  training  at  the  magnitude  and  intensity 
required  to  -make  a  substantial  impact  will  necessitate  inte- 
gration of  national  and  regional  offices  into  a  working  team! 
This  will  require  both  reallocation  of  technical  assistance 
responsibilities,  development  of  comprehensive  policies, 
expansion  of  resources,  and  the  training  of  personnel.  Unless 
efforts  are  made  to  translate  YEDPA  lessons  into^perational 
pragmatics,  YEDPA  wj.ll  leave  but  a  ^legacy  of  empirical  results 
that  will  have  but  passing  academic  interest. 

•  «  * 
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•  Innovative  practices  funded  under  the 
1  percent  set-asides  for  coordination 
should  be  documented  and  a  clearinghouse 
established  for  the  dissemination  of* 
these  approaches  . 

States  are  currently  searching  for  alternative 
coordinatiori  strategies  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  "A 
review  and  synthesis  of m coordination  alternatives  would 
facilitate  the  effective  use  of  coordination  monies  and  would 
eliminate  some  of  the  uncertainties  and  slippages  that  the 
States  are  currently  experiencing.    Establishment  of  a  clear- 
inghouse for  these  practices  would  provide  a  useful  service 
to  the  States  and  could  enhance  the  leadership  image  i>f  the 
Department. 

i  v  - 

•  A  review  and  synthesis  of  the  approaches 
to  development  of  individualized  employ- 
ment and  training  plans  should  be  tender- 

3  tokens  % 

!  » 

An  examination  of  the  practices  and  problems  encoun- 
tered in  the  development  of  individualized  employability  and 
training  plans  and  recommendations  for  improved  procedures  to 
be  used  in  their  development  would  facilitate  use  by  prime 
sponsors.    Based  on  the  assessment  of  current  practice  pro- 
cedures ,  improvement  of  the  individual  planning  process  could 
be  suggested.    These  procedures  should  build  upon  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  career  education  and  in  the  preparation 
of  individual  education  plans  as  required  in  the  Education- 
for  the  Handicapped  Act.    Provision  for  the  inclusion  of 
educational  input  into  the  development  of  employment  and 
training  plans  should  be  made  and  suggested  mechanisms  for 
obtaining  this  coordinated  input  provided. 

.   v  f        /        f  ' 

m  Technical  assistance  and  training  should 
'  be  provided  to  prime  sponsors  ' and  educators 
on  means  of  improving  their  coordination  of 
•  .  the  delivery  of  services,  to  disadvantaged 
youth* 
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*     A  series  of  technical  assistance  contracts  should  be 
awarded  for  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  training 
to  promote  the  incidence  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  prime  sponsors  and  local  education  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions with  special  emphasis  on  the  inclusion  of  vocational 
education.     Regional  assistance,  centers  should  be  established 
and  these  centers  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
group  and  individual  assistance.     Group  assistance  could  be 
provided  through  an  on-going  series  of  workshops  augmented  by 
assistance  on  an  individual  basis.     Individualized  assistance 
could  be  provided  by  a  series  of  teams  of  resource  persons 
with  expertise  in  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  yduth  and  the 
design  and  evaluation  of  programs  to  serve  these  specific 
needs. 

•  The  department  should  engage  in  a  sustained 
effort  to  promote  a  competency -based 
'  *     approach  to  training  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  Department  should  seek  to  develop  a  compendium 
of  competencies  that  could  serve  as  the  goals  for  inclusion 
in  individualized  employment  and  training  plans.  Competencies 
could  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  performance  requirements  and 
the  criteria  measures  to  assess  the  attainment  of  these 
requirements.    Available  instructional  materials  and  curricu- 
lar  resources  could  be  reviewed  and  matched  to  these  compe- 
tencies.    Description  of  assessment  in  terms  of  criterion- 
referenced  measurements  would  facilitate  assessment.  The 
result  would  be  a  catalog  of  competencies  matched  witfK 
instructional  materials  that  could  be  used  to  achieve  JcKese^ 
strategies  and  criterion  references  that  could  be  us-^d  to 
measure  the  attainment  of  these  competencies F^TMs  product 
should  have  utility  for  the  prime  sponsors  inVthat  it  would 
provide  guidance  and  direction  in  initiating,  a  competency- 
based  approach  to  the  training  o£  disadvantaged  youth. 
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STATE  RESPONSIBILITIES  , 

•     THE  STATES  SHOULD  MOVE  TO  DEVELOP  A  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  PROVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT -TO-WORK  TRANSITION  SERVICES  FOR  'DISADVAN- 

*        ,  * 

TAGED  YOUTH. 

f  •   The  States  should  enact  legislation  that 

mandates  the  provision  of  free  and 
appropriate  education  to  disadvantaged 
youth  as  a  State  priority  and  appropriate 
the  necessary  resources  to  make  this  oom- 
mitment-[a  reality.  £ 

State  legislation  should  e^sta^blish*  the  mandate  for 
provision  of  comprehensive  education  and  employment  training 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  youth.     Legislation  should 
mandate  the  relationships  which  must  be  established  between 
all  state  agencies  in  order  to  provide  a  comprehensive  and 
integrated  approach.    Goals  and  responsibilities  of  state 
agencies  should  be  specified  so  as  to  provide  a  clear  service 
mandate.,    Interagency  linkage  mechanisms  should  be  established 
and  their  functions  specified.     Changes  in  state  finance  laws 
should  be  made  as  necessary  to  ensure  that  state  funds  will 
be  targeted  to  the  service  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  assur- 
ances provided  that  the  monies  will  be  ,^xpended  for  the 
designated  purposes.  *  * 

+  The  state  administration  should  adopt 
policies  that  assign  lead  agency  respon- 
sibility for  provision  of  services  to 
disadvantaged  youth. 

) 

* 

By  assigning  responsibility  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  disadvantaged  youth  to  specific  state  agencies, 
problems  of  turf-domain  can  be  minimized  and  chances  of 
duplication  of  services  or  contradiction  of  purposes  mini- 
mized.   Agencies  assighed  lead  responsibility  can  delegate 
their, responsibility ^but  not  their  accountability.     By  making 
the  responsibility  and  accountability  a  matter  of  public 
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record,  agencies  have  a  greater  incentive  to  actualize  their 
mandate.     Operation  and  coordination  mandated  by  legislation 
and  enforced  through  the  sanction  of  administrative  authority 
has  a  greater  chance  of  achieving  tangible  results  since  the 
impetus  for  coordination  resides  in  an  external  source/ 

•    *  •  State  boards  of  education  should  review 

their  policies  and  programs  to  ensure  that 
educational  programs  are  available  to  meet 
the  education j  employment*,  and  training 
needs^  of  all  disadvantaged  youth  and  that 
no  disadvantaged  youth  are  denied  access  to 
educational  services  because  of  their  dis- 
advantagements . 

*  » 

State  educational  agencies  should  review  their 
policies^  with  respect  to  the  .provision  of  educational  transi- 
tional servi<ses  to  the  disadvantaged  and  should  develop 
operational  guidelines  for  implementation  of  these  policies. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  development  of  policies 
that  promote  awarding  of  academic  credit.     These  operational 
procedures  should  provide  for  the  integration  of  all  aspects 
of  academic/general/special/vocatiortal  education'.  State 
educational  agencies  should  move  with  vigor  to  ensure  that 
these  operational  policies  are  enacted  at  the  local  level. 
The  CETA  .coordinators  should  be  assigned  specific  responsi- 
bilities for  coordination  with  on-go%ng  statewide  CETA 
activities  and  for  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
balance-of-state  sponsor  and  other  agencies  in  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  to  local  education  agencies  and 
institutions  regarding  coordination  with  prime  sponsors. 

LOCAL, EDUCATION  AGENCIES  AND  PRIME  SPONSORS 

LOCAL  EDUCATION  AGENCIES  AND  PRIM  SPONSORS  SHOULD  ENGAGE  IN 
A  SPIRIT  OF  MUTUAL  COOPERATION  AND  COORDINATION  DIRECTED  TOWARD  THE 
PROVISION  OF  IMPROVED  EDUCRNDN  AND  EMPL0Y14ENT  AND  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 

*  • 
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s^i     %     The  specifics  of  how  th;Ls  coprdination  will  be  . 
xltBHieved  will  defend  upon  the  uniqueness  of,  local  situations. 
Procedures  to  be  followed  in  initiating* and  maintaining  .§ 
coordination  can,  however,  be  suggested.    The  development  of 
these  procedures  and  guidelines  are  beyond  the  purpose  of 
this  report.    The  guidelines  for  coordination  produced  as  a 
subsequent  product  of  this  project  will  address  this  purpose. 
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APPENDIX 


1 

■  PROGRAMS  CLASSIFIED  BY  MAJOR  FUNDING  SOURCE(S)- 


CETA  Title  I  , 

Cortez,  CO 

CETA' Title  II 

Colorado  Springs,  CO 
,    Stic  Lake  City, jUT  ^ 
Sandston,  VA* 

CETA  Title  IIA  62 

Montgomery,  AL 
Tucson,  AZ  . 
Little  Rock,  AK 
m  Denver,  CO  N 
'  '  MSchias,  ME 
Tyngsboro,  MA 
Sikeston,  MO 
Las  Vegas,  HV 
*Provo,  UT 
Salt  Lalce  City,  UT 

CETA  Title  IIA  4Z 

Montgomery,  AL  ■ 
Denver,  CO  ^  , 

ceta  rit^e  iu  ^z 


Mont  gentry,  AL 
Thatcher,  AZ  % 
Denver,  CO 
/St.  Paul,  MN 
.Salt  Lake  City,  UT 


CETA  Title  IIB  , 

Gadsden,  aL  ,  > 
Montgomery,  AL  *  , 
Machias,  ME 
^Traverse  City,  HJ0 
Las  Vegas,  HV 
Portland,  OR, 
Provo,  UT 
Spokane,  WA 
'Spooner,  WI 

CETA  Title  -IIP 

Gadsden,  AL 
Montgomery,  AL 

CETA  Title  III. 
Cortes,  CO 

CETA  Title  IV 

Birmingham,  Xl 
Lavrenceviiie ,  GA 
Chicago,  IL 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Philadelphia,  PA 

CETA  Title  IV  YETP 

^  GaoSfen,  AL  " 
Montgomery,  AL  ' 
Flagstaff,  AZ  # 


Page 
11-303 


II-  3i* 

II-26,6 

*I-280 


II-  9 
II-  21 
II-  25 
11-305 
lf-309 
tt-312 
11-157  e> 
ZI-174 
11-315  - 
11-318  . 


II-  9 
11-305 


II-  9 
11-298 
•11-305 
11-145 
11-318 


II-  6* 

II-  9 

II*3Q9 

lf-136 

11-174 

11-215 

* 11-315 
11-321 

'11-^324 


II-  6 
'II-  9 


11-303 


II-  3 
II-  ^57 
II-  66 
11-227 
11-230 


tl-  6 
II-  9 
II-  12 


CETA -Title  IV  » YETP    (continued).  - 
v  Page 

II-  15 
II-  18 
■  II- -25 
II-  29 
II-  31 
II-  35 
II-  42 
.  II-  45 

•  II-  49 
II-  52 

v  II-  54 
II-  63 
II-  69 
II-  W^- 
II-  74 

•  II-  76 
II-  7$. 

.  *I-  80 
II-  83 
II-  85 
II-  88 
II-  91 
II-  93 
II-  96 
II-  99 
11-102 
IM.06 
11-109 
II-U2 
11-11* 
11-118 
11-121 
11-123 
. 11-127 
11-130 
11-133 
11-136 
II-U9 
11-142 
11-445 

*  11*147 

•  11-152 
11-154 

•  11-157 
11-160 
11-170 
11-174 
11-181 

'11-185 
11-188  . 
II-19V 
11-198 
11-201 
Il-ZtJ^ 
11-207 
11-210 
^11-212 
. 11-215 
11-218 
11-224 
11-221 
11-232 
11-236 


Kingman,  a/ 
Phoenix,  AZ 
Little  Rock,  AK  f 
Placentia,  CA 
San  Bruno,  CA  * 
Colorado  Springs,  CO 
Denver,  CO 
Hartford,  CT 
Wilmington,  DE  ^ 
Washington,  DC 
;    Sanford,  FL 
Bloomington,  IL 
Evans tori,  IL 
Ottawa*,  IL 
Springfield,  IL 
Sycamore,  IL 
Urbana,  IL  * 
Evansville,  IN 
<  Indianapolis,  IU  ' 
*  New  .Albany,  IN  ✓ 
New  Castle,  IN 
Cedar. Rapids,  IA 
Clear  Lake,  IA 
Keokuk,  IA 
Ottumwa,,  IA 
Wichita,  KS 
Boyling  Green,  KY 
Jena,  LA 
Oberl^n,  LA 
Baltimore,  MD 
Denton,  MD^ 
Hagerstown,*  MD  .  * 
Rockville,  MD 
Boston,  MA 
Flint,  -MI 
Holland,  MI 
.Traverse  City,  MI 
'Minneapolis,  MN  , 
Red  Wing,  MN 
St.  Paul,  MN 
St.  Paul,  rfN, 
Cape  Girardeau,  MO 
Columbia,  MO 
Sikeston,  $p 
Grand  Island,  NE 
Ralston,  NE 
Las  Vegas,  NV 
Albuquerque,  KM 
Santa  Fe,  KM  , 
Eden,  NT 
New  York,  NT 
Charlotte*,  NC 
Raleigh,  NC 
Devil's  Uke,  ffl>  * 
Belief ontaine,  OH  j 
umbos,  &H  j£ 
6pringfi«ld,  OH  " 
Portland,  OR 
Allegheny  County, 
Leesport,  PA 
Erie,  PA  • 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
Providence,  Ri 


^Those  programs  having  multiple  funding  sources  are  jested  under  each 
appropriate  source  heading.  %  ^  * 
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179 


/ 


< 


-  •  X 

*  • 

CETA  Title  IV  '<Y^*H  (continued) 


Nil 


Columbia,  SC 
Pendle$pn,  SCy 
Spartanburg ,  'SC 
Pierre,  SC 
Morristovn,  TN 
Nashville,  IN 
Dallas,  TX  * 
Paiacios,  TXf 
San  Saba,  TX 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
Danbey,  VT  t# 
Montpelier,  VT 
Norfolk,  VA 
Sands ton,  VA 
Spokane,  WA 
Spokane,  WA 
Fairmont,  WV 
SheU  Lake^WI 

CETA  Title  IV  YCCIP* 

American  Falls,  ID 
Columbia,  MO  * 
Plattsmouth,  NE 
Erie,  PA 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
Montpelier,  VT 
Tacoma,  WA 

CETA  Title  IV  YIEPP 

% Denver,  CO 
Baltimore,  MD 
Albuquerque^  NM  • 


CETA  Title  IV  SPSDY  (SYEP) 

Tucson,  A2 
Washington!  DC 
;  Hew  Albany,  IN 
Traverse  City,  MI 
Booneville,  MS 
Lincoln,  ^ 
Manchester,  N? 
Westbury,  NY 


CETA  Title' VI 

Montgomery,  AL 
Portland,  OR 
Sands ton,  VA 


«?age 

ir-239 
I 1-2 A 2 
11-245 
11-247 
.  11-250 
11-253 
11-256 
11-259 
11-263 
11-266 
11-269 
11-275 
11-277 
11-280 
11-286 
11-321 
11-292 
11-295 


II-  60 
11-154 
11-167 
11-221 
11-266* 
11-275 
11-289 


II-  38 
11-114 
11-181 


II-  21 
II-  52 
II-  85 
11-136 
11-150 
11-164 
11-177 
11-195 


II-  9 
11-215 
11-280 


Page 

Phoenix,  A2  II-  18 

San  Bruno,  CA  II-  31 

Hartford,  CT  II-  45 

Lawrenceville,  GA  II-  57 

Philadelphia,  PA  11-227 

Philadelphia,  PA  11-328 

Providence,  RI  11-236 

Morristown,  TN  11-250* 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  11-266 

Shell  Lake,  WI  11-295 

Spooner,  WI  11-324 

CITY  BOND  ISSUES, 

LOCAL  EDUCATION  AGENCY 
— *  >  , 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT. 
Title  XX  t 

STATS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE,.. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  0E» 
LABOR . 

Hartford,  CT  II-  45 

COMMUNITY  3  AS  ED  ORGANIZA- 
TION 4 

Charlodt*,  HC  11-198 

EDUCATION  ACT  (ESEA)  r. 

St,  Paul,  MJ  11-145* 

Housing  and  urs^n 
development  v 

Hartford,. CT  II-  45  , 

Portland,  *0R  11-215 

Private  sector 

Hartford,  CT  '  II-  45 

Philadelphia,  PA  11-328 

STATE  CAREER  EDUCATION 
ACT 


Thatcher,  AZ 


11-298 


verJc 


AGES  14  and  15 

Tucson,  AZ 
Denver,  CO  * 

*  Chicago,  IL 

*  Hagerstovn,  MD 
Holland,  MI 
Traverse  City,  MI 
Minneapolis,  MN   ♦  » 
Boonevllle,  MS 
Manchester,  HH 

New  York,  NY 
Westbury,  NY 
Devil's  Lake*,  ND 
Lees^jf?,  PA 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT 


,  DROPOUTS 

Gadsden,  AL 
Montgomery,  AL 
PHoenix,  AZ 
Denver,  CO 
Denver,  CO 
Hartford,  CT 
Sanfprd,  FL 
Aaefican  Falls,  ID 
Springfield,  IL 
Nev  Albany,  IN 
Keokuk,  IA 
Wichita,  KS 
Bowling  Green,  KY 
Jena,"  LA 
Sachias,  ME 
Baltiaore,  MD 
Boston,  MA 
•      Tyngsboro,  MA 

Traverse  City*  MI 
Red  Wing,  MN 
Cape  Girardeau,  MO 
Sikeston,  MO 
Grand  Island, 
Charlotte,  NC  1 
Portland,  OR 
Erie,  PA 
Columbia,  SC 
Pendleton,  SC 
Spartanburg,  SC 
Palaclos,  TX  ' 
Sandston^A 
Spokane , 
Tacoca,'  WA 
Fairaont,  WV 
Shell  Late,  WI 


,  PROGRAMS  CLASSIFIED  pY  MAJOR1  TARGET  GROUPS  SERVED 


Page 

II-  21 
11-305 
II-  66 
11-121 
11-133 
11-136 
11-139 
11-150 
11-177 
11-191 
11-195 
11-204 
11-224 
11-226 


II-  6 

II-?  9 

II-  18 

II-  38 

II-  42 

II-  45 

II-  54 

II-  60 

II-  74 

n-'85 

II-  96 

11-102 

11-106 

11-109 

11-309 

11-114 

11-127 

11-312 

11-136 

11-142 

11-152 

11-157 

11^160 

11-198 

11-215 

11-221 

It-239  * 

11-242 

11-245 

11-259 

11-280 

11-321 

11-289 

11-292 

11-295 


MINORITIES 


San  Bruno,  CA 
tortez,  CO 
Denver,  CO 
Wilmington-,  DE 
Machlas,  ME 
Minneapolis,  MN 


Page 

II-  31 
H-303 
11-305 
II-  49 
11-309 

rW39 


OFFENDERS 


Wilmington,  DE 

II-  49 

Cedar  Rapids,  IA 

II-  91 

Minneapolis,  MN 

11-139 

*  Grand  Island.,  NE  • 

11-160 , 

LasJ7eg*s,  NV 

11-174 

Allegheny  County,  PA 

11-218 

Columbia,  SC 
Dancer,  VT 

IL-239 

IW69 

Norfolk,  YA 

IL277 

POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS 

LawTencevllle,  GA 
Blooalngton,  IL 
Clear  Lake,  IA 
Keokuk,  IA 
Boston,  MA 
Holland,  MI  * 
Plectseouth,  NE. 
-Philadelphia,  PA 
Philadelphia,'  ?A 
Pittsburgh,  ?£ 
Provo,  UT  '  4 

'East  Mantneiier,  VT 
Sandscon,  VA 


PREGNANT  TEENS 

.Holland,  Ml 
Grand  Island,  NE 
Albuquerque;  NM 


SPECIAL-  NEEDS 

*Kirign^ft»  AZ 

Holland,  MI 

'Ralston,  NE 


II-  57 
II-  63 
LI-  93 
96 
SL27 

Xl-167 
, 11-227 
11-328 
11-232 
11-315 
11-272 
11-280 


1 


11-133 
11-160 
4 11-181 


11-  15 

12-  133 
11-170 


HANDICAPPED 


Ringman,  AZ  t 
Wllaington,  DE 
Wlohlta,  KS 
Denton,  MD 
Ralston,  NE 
Eden,  Ntt-  f 
Allegheny  County*, 
Morristovn, .  TN 
Danbey,  VT 
Spokuane,  WA 


II-  15 
II-  49 
II-1Q2 
11-118 
tft-180 
11-188 
PA  11-218 
•11-250 
U-269 


SUSPENDED  STUDENTS 


Cape  Girardeau,  MO     •  11*152 


TEENAGE  PARENTS 
— ■  j 

^Minneapolis,  MN  '  11-139 

Grand  Island,  NE  ^  ^JI-160 

Albuquerque,  NM  11-331 

Philadelphia,  PA  .  U.-220 

Norfolk,  VA  .  ,^-277 


.target  groups  listed  are  those  receiving  special  program  efforts  or 
4focua*  "The  listing  is  NOT  intended  to  imply  that  prog»^*nrollpent  consists 
solely  of  the  desigri&ti  groups . 
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URBAN/RURAL  DESIGNATION  OF  PROGRAM  LOCATIONS 


URBAN 


Birmingham,  AL 

Moncgooery,  AL 
•.Flagstaff,  AZ 
<   Kingman,  AZ  % 

Phoenix,  AZ 

Tucson,  AZ 

Little  Rock,  AR 

San  Bruno,  CA 

Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Denver,  0&. 

Denver,  CO 

Denver,  CO 

Hartford,  CT 

Wilmington,  DE 

Washing  con,  DC 

Bloomingcou,  XL 

Chicago,  IL  € 

Evans con,  IL 

Springfield,  IL 

Eva  as  v  ill  e ,  IN 

Indianapolis,  IN 

New  Albany,  IN 

New  CascXe,  IN 

Cedar  Rapids,  IA 

Wichita,  KS 

Bowling  Green,  KY 

Baltimore,  MD 
.  Hagerscown,  MD. 

Rockvllle,  MD 

Beaton,  MA 

Flinc,  XI 

Minneapolis,  MN 
'  Sc.  Paul,  MN  - 

Sc.  Paul,  MN. 

Grand  Island,  NE 

Lincoln,  NE 

Ralston,  NE 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

Manchescer,  NH 

Albuquerque,  NM 

Santa  Fe,  NH 

New  fork,  NT 

Charlotte,  HC 

Columbus,  OH 

Springfield,  OH 

foreland,  OR 

Leesporc,  PA 

Philadelphia,  PA- 

Philadelphia,  PA 

Philadelphia,  PA  * 
„  Pittsburgh^  ?A 

Prjjvitfancs,  RI    -  \ 

^ashviHe^  TB  r 

paUa^lfe^T 

Paia^'iosv  TX_ 

'  Spo^wel  HIT 
Spoken t,  WA 
Taeoaff.tfA 


RURAL 


Page 

Gadsden,  AL  II-  6 

Moncgomery,  AL  II-  9 

'Kingman,  AZ  II-  15 

Thaccher,  AZ  11-298 

Tucson,  AZ  II-  21 

Litcle  Rock,  AR  II-  25 

Denver,  CO  11-305 

Sanford,  FL*  II-  54 

Lawrenceville,  GA  11-57 

American  Falls,  ID  Ilr  60 

Occawa,  IL     ,  ^  II-  71 

Sycanore,  IL  II-  76 

Orbana,  IL  II-  78 

Indianapolis1?  IN  II-V83 

New  Albany,  IN  II-  85 

New  Castle,  IN  II-  88 

Clear  Lake,  IA  II-  93 

Keokuk,  LA  II-  96 

Bowling  Green,  KY  11-106 

Jena,  LA  11-109 

Oberlin,  Uy  II-U2 

Den con,  MD  11-118 

Hagerscown,  \B  tl-lil 

Rockvllle,  MD      *  11-123 

Tyngsboro,  MA^  11-312 

Holland,  MI  11-133 

Red  Wing,  MN  .     *  11-142 

Sc.  Paul,  MN     |  11-145 

BoonevlUe,  MS  11-150 

S ikes con,  MO  11-157 
Placcsmouch,  NE  m         '  11-167 

.Ralscotv/NE        *  11-170 

Manchester,  NH  11-177 

Santa  ?e,  NM  11-185 

Eden;  NT*        *  11-188 

Devil's  Lake,  ND  11-204 

Belief on taine,  OH  11-207 

Erie,  PA,  11-221 

Leeaport,*  PA  11-224 
Colunbla,  SC                '  11-239 

Pendlecon,  SC  11-242 

Sparcanburg,  SC  11-245 

Pierre,  SD  11-247 

Nashville,  TN  11-253 
Palacios,  TX  -  11-259 
San  Saba,  TX  m  11-263 
Danbey,  VT                %  11-269 

Ease  Monpelier,  VT  11-272 

Monepelier,  VT  11-275 

Spokane,  WA    t  11-286 

Falraone,  WV  11-292 
Spooner,  WI               .  IF-324 


As  determinedly  1970  Census  population 
geographic  servica  area  of vche  program.  Progr. 
and  rural  areas  are  listed  in  both  categories. 

tffban'  -  Over  50,000  population 
.  ,  -  <  .Rural  •  Under  50,000  population 


figures  of  cities  within  the 
ams  serving  youth,  in  urban 
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182 


1-14 


cm 


Page 

II-  18 

UCliVci  (  - 

II- 

-  38 

Dinvir     Pfl  - 

II- 

-  42 

Denver,  CO 

-  II- 

•305 

Hartford  PT 

II- 

-  45 

WI  lfs4nt^^nn  Hf 
liiaiagtou,  u& 

II- 

•  49 

II-  52 

II- 

.  66 

Wichita  KS 

11-102 

Boston    MA  " 

11-127 

Minneapolis,  MM 

11-139 

Sc.  Paul,  MN 

H-145 

Sc.  Paul,  MM 

11-147 

Lincoln  NE 

II- 

•164 

11-170 

II- 

•191 

Charlotte,  NC 

II- 

•198 

Portland,  OR 
Philadelphia.  PA  » 

11-215 

II- 

•227 

PhiladelphiaAPA 

II- 

•230 

Pittsburgh,  ?A 

II- 

•232 

Providence,  £z 

II- 

•236 

H-256 

Tacoaa,  WA 

11-28? 

PROGRAMS  CLASSIFIED  BY  PRIME  SPOfJSOR  TYPES 

CONSORTIUM  (concinued) 


Sandston,  VA 
Spokane,  WA 
Spokane,  WA 
Spokane,  WA 

STATEWIDE  CONSORTIUM 

Aoerican  Falls,  Itf 
Devil  Is  Lake,  ND 
Pendleton, *SC 
Spartanburg,  SC 
Pierre,  SD 
Danbey,  VT 
Ease  Montpelier, 
Montpelier,  VT 
Fairaont,  WV 


COUNTY 


Mont gone ry,  AL 

II-  9 

San  Bruno,  CA . 

II-  31 

Denver,  CO 

II- 

•305 

Wilaington,  DE 

II-  49 

Sanford,  FL 

11- 

•  5$ 

 Lawrenceville,  GA 

II-  57 

Blooaington,  XL 

II- 

•  63 

Evans ton,  XL 

II- 

•  69 

Ottawa,  XL 

II- 

•  71 

Rockville,  MD 

II- 

-123 

§    Holland,  MI 

II- 

•133 

St.  ?iul,  MN 

II- 

-145 

Manchester  NH 

11-177 

West bury,  NY 

II- 

•195 

Soringfield,  OH 
Allegheny  County,  PA 

11-212 

II- 

•218 

Erie,  PA 

11-221 

Leesport,  PA 

11-224 

CONSORTIUM 


Birainghaa,  AL  * 

II- 

-  3 

Montgoaery,  AL 

II- 

-  9 

Tucson,  AZ  % 

II- 

-  21 

Placent'ia,  CA 

II- 

-  29 

Colorado  Springs,  CO 

II- 

-  35 

Denver,  CO 

II- 

•305 

Springfield,  It 

II- 

•  74 

Sycamore,  IL 

II- 

•  76 

Urbana,  XL 

II- 

•  78 

EvansvUle,  IN  . 

ra- 

. 80 

Cedar  Rapids,  IA 

il- 

•  91 

Machias,  ME 

ii- 

•309 

Bal&laore,  MD 

ii- 

•114 

Hagerstovn,  MD 

ii- 

•121 

Tyngsboro,  MA 

ii- 

•315 

Flint,  MX 

ii- 

•130 

Traverse  City,  MI 

ii- 

•136 

St.  Paul,  MN, 

ii- 

-145 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

11-174 

Albuquerque,  NM 

Ii- 

•181 

Eden,  NY 

11-188 

West bury,  NY 

II- 

•195 

Coluabus,  OH 

II- 

-210 

Palacloa,  TX 

II- 

•259 

San  Saba,  TX 

II- 

•263 

Norfolk,  VA 

-II- 

•277 

VT 


Page 

H-280 
11-283 
11-286 
11-321 


II-  60 
11-204 
11-242 
11-245 
11-247 
11-269 
11-272 
11-275 
II-292 


BALANCE  OF  STATE 


Gadsden*  AL 

II-  6 

Montgomery,  AL 

II-c  9* 

Flagstaff,  AZ 

.11- 

•  12 

Kingaan ,  AZ 

II- 

•  15 

Thatcher,  AZ 

II- 

•298 

Little  Rock,  AK 

II-  25 

Denver,  CO 

II- 

•305 

Hartford,  CT 

II- 

••45 

Indianapolis,  IN 

II- 

•  83 

New  Albany,  IN 

II-  85 

New  Castle,  IN 

#  II- 

•  88 

Clear  Lake,  IA 

II- 

•  93 

Keokuk,  IA 

II-  96 

Ottuawa,  XA 

\II-  99 

Jena,  LA 

•109 

Oberlin,  LA 

•U2 

Denton,  MD   _  ...  .   

Red  Wing,  MN 

II- 

•142 

StT  Paul,  MN 

.  11-145 

Booneville,  MS 

;  n-150- 

Cape  Girardeau,  £0 

i  n- 

•152 

Coluabia,  M0 

'  U-15A 

S ikes ton, -M0 

i  n" 

•157 

Grand  Island,  NE 

i  ii- 

•160/ 

Plattsaouth,  NE 

n- 

•167 

Albuquerque,  NM 

n-i8i 

Santa  Fe,  NM 

11-185 

Raleigh,  SC 

11-201 

Bellefontaine,  OH 

n- 

•207 

Morris town,  TN  ( 

%  11-250 

Nashville,  IN 

11-253 

GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE  . 

Bowling  Green,  KY  11-106 

1    Philadelphia*  PA  11-207 

Coluabia,  SC  11-239 

Provo,  UT  11-315' 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  II-£66> 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  11-3^8 

CONCENTRATED  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAtt  • 


Shell  Lake,  WI 

,  Spooner,  WI 

* 

UTE  INDIAN  TRIBE  ; 


Cortes,  CO 


11-324 


*"  XX* 30? 


J'- 


As  listed  In  the 
Prograas  Involving  no re 
cable  classification. 
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MS 


PROGRAMS  CUSSIHED  BY  LOCATION  IN  FEDERAL  (PHEW)1  REGION 


REGION  I 


Si- 


y. 


4. 


I 


Page 

Hert/ord,  CT  II-  45 

Machias,  ME  11-309 

-  Boston,  MA  IM.27 
Tyngsboro,  MA  11-312 
Manchescer,  NH  11-177 
Providence,  RI  11-236 

'{*    DanbeyrVT     ,  11-269' 

Ease  Montpeiier,  VT  11-272, 

Mrfncpelier,'VT  XI-275 

REGION  II 

Eden,  NY  11-188 

New  York,  NY  '  11-191 

Wescbury,  >NY  11-195 

^  *     *  *  • 

REGION  III  * 

_  tfilaiagton,  DE  II-  49 

Washington",  DC  II-  52 

.Belciaoce,  MD  11-114 

.Dencon,  MD/  II-U8 

HagerstoW,  ti>  *  11-121 

•  HockvU^fe,  MD  11-123 
Allegheny  County,  PA  11-218 
LeesportL,  PA  11-224 

•  Erie,  PA  -  *  11-221 
Philadelphia,  PA  11-227 
Philadelphia,  PA  11-230 
Philadelphia,  PA  11-328 
Philadelphia  x  ?A  11-331 
Pittabutgh*  ?kr-  ■  11-232 

,  /  Hoxfolk,'  VA^  -  -'    '  11-277 
Sandston,  VA            -  11-280 

'//  tfjjjroouc,  WV  11-292 

'B#iioi~ iv  ^ 

'  "Blrninghis,  AL  .11-3 
/Gadsden*^      fj  ■       %  11-^6 

-  Honcgooery^AL  /'  II-"  9 

•  Senford,  11-54 
LeVrenceville,  CA  IX-  57 

'   fowling  c  Ore  en,  ICY  11-106 

•  -  %f  Bobneville,  MS  11-150 
i  CKaxioct*,  KC  11-198, 

,  '  Raleigh,  KC  ^  11-201 
'Columbia  K^p-'-  ,    s     .  ,1IT13^  ■ 

•  Pendleton; )SC^  "Et*&2 
Spartanburg,  -ftT IX-245 

rsoxriscovn,  TJt  \T"  tI-250. 
JUaftville*T.,TK.  '  ^  12-253 

^  ''/JJJWijBinftorit  XL 
.  -Chicago;  it  \~ 
Svanstfon,  It 
6ttav*/  Hr'^ 
'  (  *^^rin|jeield7  £L_ 

/••*   Crliena/tt./  , 
,,^yaWiU*r  X* 
*      'Indianapolis  t 

Kev  Albany, /IN  V.       *  Xt* 
tie*  Cattle/  IN  *    ^//JX-  ?8 
^     ;       ''n^nfc^Htr,/'/  t    *  ~r .  r/-u;-l30 

y  V  -  . : . 


r  '11^74 

1  n-76* 

%<  78* 
-  .II-  80'- 


REGION  V  (c6nc) 


Minneapolis,  KN 
Red  Wing,  MN 
Sc.  Paul,  MN 
Sc.  Paul,  MN 
Bellfoncaine,  OH 
'  Colu&bus,  OH 
Springfield,  OS 
Shell  Lake,  WI 


Spooner,  WI 


REGION  VI 

Little  Rock,  A£ 
Jena,  LA 
Oberlin,  LA 
Albuquerque,  NM  - 
%Sanca  Ft,  KM 
Dalles,  TX 
Palaclos,  TX 
San  Saba,  TX 

REGION-  VII 

Cedar  Rapids,  LA 
Clear  take,  IA 
Keokuk,  IA 
Octusva,  IA 
Wichita,  KS    .  \ 
Cape  Girardeau,  M0 
'Columbia,  M0 
S  ikes  con,  MD 
Grand  Island,  NE  ^ 
Lincoln,  NE 
t   Plat-tsaouth,  NE 
Ralston,  HE 

REGION  Till 

Colorado  Springs,  CO 
Corter,  CO 
Denver,  CO 
CO 
CO 

Lake,  ND 

SD 

Provo,  ITT 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

Salt  Lake  City,  yT 

REGION  IX 

Flagstaff,  A2 
Kingaan,  AZ 
Phoenix,  AZ  • 
Thaccher,  AZ 
Tucson,  AZ 

Los  Angeles,  CA  - 
Placentia,  CA 
San  Bruno,  CA 
Las  Vegas t  NV 

REGION  X 


'   X     T;   //yA0fear^S^'fe.^-3e*lta,  Education,  and 

/////       '  -  /  "  /" 


Anerican  Falls,  ID 
Portland,  OR 
Spokane/  WA 
Spokane,  WA 
Spokane  r  WA 
Tacoaa,  WA 


Welfare  Regions. 
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-ERIC 


184 


Page 
11-139 


11-207 
11-210 
11-212 
11-295 
11-324 


II-  25 
.11-109 
11-112 
11-181 
11-185 
11-256 
11-259 
11-263 


II- -91 
*  II-  93 
II-  96 
II-  99 
11-102 
11-152 
11-154 
tl-157 
11-160 
11-164 
11-167 
11-170 


II-  35 
11-303 
II-  38 
II-  42 
11-305 
11-204 
11-247 

11-  315 

12- 266 
11-318 


XI-  12 
n-  15 
II-  18 
11-298 
II-  21 
11-301 
II-  29 
XI-  31 
11-174 


II-  60 
11-215 
11-283 
11-286 
H-321 
11-289 


% 


PROGRAMS  CLASSIFIED  8Y  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 


LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 


Birmingham,  AL  IN  3 

Kingman ;  AZ  If-  15 

Phoenix,  AZ  II-  18 

Los  Angeles,  CA  11-301 

Placentia,.CA  '  II-  29 

San  Bruno,  CA  •  -II-  31 

Denver,  CO  11-38 

Denver,  CO    *  II-  42 

Hartford,  CT  II-  45 

Wilmington,  DE  II-  49 

Washington,  OC  11-52 

Lawrenceville,  GA  11-57 

American  Falls,  ID  II-  60 

Bloocnington,  IL  II-  63 

Chicago,  IL  ■  II-  66 

*€vanstoa,  11  \  II-  69 

Ottawa,  IL    *  ,11-  71  v 

Springfield,  IL  II-  74 

Sycamore ,  IL  II-  76 

Urban*,  IL  II-  78 

Evansville,  IN  II-  80 

Cedar  Rapids,  IA  '  II-  91 

Keokuk,  I A  II-' 96 

W1chita,,KS'  11-102 

^ena,  LA'  11-109 

Oberlin,  LA  11-112 

JW tjtn3N^  MO  .  JI-UA_ 

Denton,  HD  11-11$ 

Hagerstown,  MO  11-121 

Rockville,  MD  11-123 

Boston,  MA  IM27 

Flint,, MI  II-130 

■  *'  Holland  /  MI  1 1-131* 

Minneapons,  MN  11-139 

R£d  Wing,  MN\.    -  11-142 

St.  Paul,  MN  ^  H-147 

-Cape  Girardeau,  MO'  11-152 

Sikeston,  MO  11-157 
Grand  Island,  NE     '  11-160 

Lincoln,  NE  11-164 

Plattsmouth,  NE  11-167 

"Ralston,  NE  .11-170 

Las  Vegas,  NV  11-174 

Albuquerque,  KM  1 1-181 

New,  York,  NY  II-V91 

Bellfontaine,  OK  11-207 

Columbus,  OH  H-210 

'    Springfield,  OH  11-212 

Portland,  OR  11-215 

Philadelphia,  PA  11-227 

Philadelphia,  PA  11-331 

*  Philadelphia,  PA  IL-328 

Pittsburgh,  PA  I*-232 

Providence,  RI  11-236 

•Dallas,  TX^  •  11-256 

Palados,  TX  11-259  ' 

Norfolk,  VA  11-277 

Sandstoh,  VA  I 1-280 

Spokane,  WA*    ,  11-283 

v  Fairmont,  WV<  11-293 

Soooner,  WI  11-324 


Montgomery,  AL  II-  9'' 

Tucson,  AZ  II-  21 

Little  Rock,  AR  II-  25 

Denver,  CO    '  11-305 

Indianapolis,  IN  II-  83 

New  Albany,  IN  II-  85 

New  Castle,  IN  II-  88 

Bowling  Green,  KY  11-106 

Machlas,  ME  IJ-309 

St.  Paul,  MN  11-147 

Santa  Fe,  NM  11-185 

Raleigh,  NC  11-201 

Devil's  Lake,  NO  11-204 

Columbia,  SC    *  11-239 

Pierre,  SD  11-247 

Morristown,  TN  11-250. 

>  Nashville,  TN  "  11-253 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  11-318 

Salt  Lake  .City,  UT  11-266' 

Danbey,  YT   >  11-269 

Eas*  Hontpellir,  YT  11-272 

Montpelier,  VT  11-275  _ 

REGIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 

Flagstaff',  AZ  II-  12 

Thatcher,  AZ'  11-298 

~  Oear4.ak*T*IA  -  11-93 

•Ottumwa,  I A  II-  99 

Traverse  City,  MI  ,11-136 

Eden,  NY  11-188 

Westbufy,  NY  11-195 

.  Allegheny  County,  PA  -  11-218 

Erie,  PA  11-221 

Leesport.,  PA  11-224 

Spokane,  WA     *  - 11-286 

POSTS ECONPARY  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION 


6adsden»  AL  ^ 
Colorado  Sprinas,  CO 
Sanford,  FL  ' 
Wichita,  KS 
Booneville,  MS 
Columbia,  MO 
Charlotte*  NC 


AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


Cortez,  CO 
. Tyngsboro ,  r£ 


11-303 
11-312 


1 

_  Denotes  educational  agency  Involved  in  administration  of  the  program, 
te  term  1 local  educational  agency1  al$o  refers  to  programs  administered  by 
multiple  LEAs. 
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18B 


EMC 
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PROGRAMS  CLASS  IRED  BY  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITY  TYPE 


1 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Birmingnam,  AL 
Flagstaff,  AZ 
Kingman,  AZ 
Phoenix,  AZ 
Tycson,  AZ 
Little  Rock,  AR 
Placentia,  CA  - 
San  Bruno,  CA 
Denver,  CO 
Wilmington,  OE 
Washington,  DC 
Lawrencevl 1 1 e ,  GA 
fcnerican  Falls,  10 
Chicago,  IL 
Evans ton,  IL 
Ottawa,  IL 
Sycamore,  IL  , 
Urbana,  IL 
Evansvllle,  IN 
Indianapolis,  IN 
New  Albany,  IN 
Clear  Lake,  IA 
teokuk.  TA 


Ottuwa,  IA 
Jena,  LA 
Oberlln,  LA 
ten ton,  MO 
RocJcvllle^  W 
flinty  HI  « 


Holland,  HI  \ 
Traverse  City,  MI 
Minneapolis,  MN 
Lincoln,  HE 
Plattsmouth,  NE 
Ralston,  M 
Las  Ye$as,  NV 
Albuquerque,  NH 
Santa  Fe,  NM 
Eden,  NY 
New  York,  NY 
Raleigh,  NC 
Bellefontalne,  OH 
Columbus,  OK 
Allegheny  County,  PA 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Pittsburgh,  PA  ' 
Providence,  RI 
Pierre,  SO 
Nashville,  TN 
PaTaclos,  TX 
Provo,  UT 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
Oanbey,  VT 

East  Hontpeller,  VT  * 
Sands  ton,  VA  * 
Spokane,  WA 
Spokane,  WA 


15 
18 
21 


83 
85 
93 
96 
99 


II-  3 
II-*12 
II- 
II- 
II- 
II-  25 
II-  29 
II-  31 
\y>  38 
II-  49| 
II- 
II? 
II- 
II- 
II- 
II- 
II- 
II-  78 
II-  80 
II- 
II- 
H- 
II- 
II- 
11-109 
11-112 
11-118 
11-123 
11-130 
11-133 
11-136 
11-139 
11-164 
JLI-167 
JI-170 
11-174 
II-18T 
11-185 
11-188 
II-191- 
11-201 
11-207 
11-210 
11-218 
11-227 
11-328 
11-232 
11-236 
11-247 
11-253 
11-259 
11-315 
IIv266 
11-269 
II-272~ 
11-280 
11-283 
11-286. 


Denver,  CO  v  II-  42 

New  Albany,\i  II-  85 
Holland,  MI              '  1 1-13^3 

New  York,  NY  11-191 
Allegheny  County,  PA  11-218 

I 

COWUNITY  COLLEGE 

Thatcher,  AZ  11-298 

Tucson,  AZ  11-21 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  11-35 

Denver,  CO  11-305 

Sanford,  FL  II-  54 

Ottwiwa,  IA    '  11-99 

Baltimore,  HD  11-114 

.Grand  Island,  NE  11-160 

Charlotte,  NC  11-198 
San  Saba,  TX           i  11-263 

Spokane,  WA     *  I 1-283 

.Spokane,  WA  11-321 

Spokane,  WA  11-286 

JUNIOR  C0LLE8& 

Gadsden,  AL 
•Soonevllle,  MS         *  11-150 


v&fii- 


/■ 


AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE/ 

nmsr  

Jena,, LA      ~  11-109 

Hachias,  HE  .  H-309 

Red  Wing,  m  11-142 

— Colurcbus,  OH  11-210 

Pendleton,  SC  II-242 

Spartanburg,  SC  11-245 

Provo,  UT         *  11-315 

Jacoroa,  WA  11-289  . 

Shell  LaXe,.WI  11-295 

Spooner,  WI  11-324 

AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

i 

Little  Rock,  AR  IN  25 

New  Castle,  IN  11-88 

Oberlln,  IA  11*112 

Baltimore ,  HO  11-114 

Tyngsboro,MA  11-312  ^ 

Cape  Girardeau,  MO  11-152  ^  - 

Bellfontalne,  OH  <  11-207 

Erie,  PA  11-221 

Leesport,  PA  11-224 

'Philadelphia,  PA  11-227 

Providence,  RI  11-236 


1 


Programs  serving  youth  through  more  than  one  type  of  educational^  facility 
are  listed  under  each  appropriate  Category,   Programs  not  Involved  In  direct 
serylces  to  youth  or  through  an  educational  fact+lty  are  omitted.   The  tern  'Al- A 
ternative 'School'  includes  alternative  programs  operated  at  sore  than  one,  location. 


9 
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PROGRAMS  CLASSIFIED  8Y  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITY  TYPE 


ADULT  EDUCATION  CENTER 


AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENTER 


Wilml 
Bloom, 

Sj 

New  AlbanyTTN 
Hagerstown,  MD 
Traverse  City, 
Las  Vegas,  NV 
Vestbury,  NY 
Devil's  Lake,  NO 
Columbia,  SC 


MI 


SKILLS  CENTER 

Gadsden,  AL 
Montgomery,  AL 
Bowling  Green,  KY 
Sikeston,  MO 
Springfield,  OH 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Philadelphia,  PA 


II- 
.  II- 


49 
63 
74 
85 
11-121 
11-136 
11-174 
11-195 
11-204 
11-239 


II-  6 
II-  9 
11-106 
11-157 
11-212 
11-227 
11-331 
11-230 


Springfield,  IL       II-  74 


S  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 


Allegheny  County,  PA  11-218 
Morrlstown,  TN  11-250 
Fairmont,  WV  11-292 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 

Denver,  CO  II-  38 

Denver,  CO  II-  42 

Hartford,  CT  II-  45 

Cedar  Rapids,  IA  II-  91 

Keokuk,  IA  II-  96 

Baltimore,  MD*  11-114 

Boston,  MA  11-127 

Minneapolis,  MN  11-139 

St.  Paul,  MN  11-147 

Cape  Girardeau,  MO  11-152 

Grand  Island,  NE  11-160 

Albuquerque,  NM  11-181 

Allegheny  County,  PA  11-218 

Norfolk,  VA  11-277 


UNIVERSITY 
Tucsin,  AZ 


II-  21 


s 


Programs  serving  youth  through  more  than  one'type  of  educational  facility 
are  listed  under  each  appropriate  category.    Programs  not  Involved  1n  direct 
services,  to  youth  or  through  an  educational  facility  are  omitted.    The  term 
'Alternative  School1  Includes  alternative  programs  operated  at  more/xhan  She  lo- 
cation, f 


cation. 


i8i  '    ,  I87 


ii-  r 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 


The  one  hundred  and  eleven  programs  included  her£ein  are  divided  into 
three  sections:  , 


Section  A  ,      Coordinated  Vocational' Education  -  Title  IV  Programs 
•  *  - 

y  Programs  in  this  s'ection  are  those  identified  as  demon-. 

st rating  coord inative  mechanisms  between  vocational  .edu- 
cation and  CETA  Title  IV.  " 


Section  B 


Coordinated  Vocational  Education  -  CETA  Programs 

Programs  in  this  section  demonstrate  coordination  ef- 
forts between  vocational  education  and  CETA  titles 
other  than  Title  IV, 


Section  C        Coordinated  Programs  Between  Vocational  Education 
Other  Employment  and  Training  Service  Providers 


These  programs  indicate  vocational  education  coordina- 
tion efforts  with  non-CETA  employment  and  training- 
service  providers.  .  „ 


( 


An  alphabetical  listing  of  programs  by  1) 
state,  2)  city  and  3)  program  title  with- 
in city  has  been  utilized  withiit  sections. 
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SECTION  A 


■Coordinated  Vocational  Education-Title  IV  Programs 


/ 


185 


9 

EMC 


tl 


189 


II-  3 


THE  YOUTH  EXPERIENCE  TRAINING  PRQfigAM^OF  THE 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY  BOARD  QF  EDUCATION 


Locatam: 

Educational  Agency: 


Funding* 
/  Contact: 


\ 


Birmingham!  Alabama  v  ' 

Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education 


Birmingham  Consortium  (Jefferson 
County) 

$314,706  -  Title  IV  *  <^_y 

Urban,  in-school  youth 

Mr,  Stanley  Francis, 

Jefferson  County  Board  ot  Education 

-A-400/ Courthouse  Building 

Birmingham,  Alabama  35203 

(205)  32^-5618 


OVERVIEW 


The  goal  of  the  Youth  Experiepce  Training  Program  *is  the.  eventual 
employment  in  the  private  sector  of  sixty  percent  to  seventy-f J.ve  per- 
cent- of  the  program  completers.    During  the  school  year  students  are 
enrolled  in  regular  vocational  programs  in  areas  of  their-  interest  for 
skills  training  two  to  tfrree  hours  a  day.    Half  a  day  is  then  spent  at' 
a- work  experience  site  performing  tasks  related  to  their  in-school  • 
training.    During  the  suiimer  the  students  work  full  time  at  job  sites 
in  the  public  or  non-profit  sector*  *  .  » 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

%    Vocational  education  teachers,  facilities,,  and  Equipment  are  being*  ! 
used  for  vocational  skills  training  in  this  program.    The  work  e^perienc^ 
component  of  .the  program  is  considered  an  extension  of  the  regular  / 
cooperative  pxrogram  of  the  school  system.  .  The  Project  Director,  who  ; 
initiated  the  program,  is  a  former  vocational  education  director*  / 


187 


430 


II-  4       ^  </  , 

.   PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

j 

Prime  sponsor  representatives  from  the  Area  Manpower  Consortium 
were  involved  in  jbint  planning  efforts  Rrior'to  program  implementa- 
tion, staff  members  participate  in  monitoring  and  evaluation 
activities.    fi  joint  committee  of  vocational  education  and  CETA 
representatives  meets  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  for  the  resolution  of  problejos 
that  arise.    ,  v 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  ,  * 

The  Program  Director  is  an  administrative  assistant  with  • 
the  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education.    His  earlier  experience  as 
a  vocational  education  director  provides, the  distinct* advantage  pf 
an  understanding  of  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  students  for  training 
^and*  schools  for  program  extension  and  expansion/.  His  present*  position 
allows  for  effective  county-wide  program  planning,  development  and  * 
implementation  involving  the  schools  and  CETA.    Day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  the  program  involves  the  Director,  the  two  program  coordinators, 
and  an  individual  responsible  for  the  transportation  of 'students  to 
and  from  work  sites. 


'  Outreach;  Assessment » \kunseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

\  Outreach  and  selection  of  participants  are  handled  by  the  /^"^ 

Youth  Opportunities  Center  (YOC)  under  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations.    Application  , forms  are  distributed  by  the  schools  to  the 
students.    The  forms  are t  then  given  to  the  YOC  which  takes % responsi- 
bility for  the  screening  procedure  and  choice  of  clients.  >^s 

r 

Guidance  ^nd  counseling  services  are  offered  by  two  coordinators 
specially  hired' for  this  project.    Transportation  is  provided  for 
those  students  who  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
work  experience  programs.    Provision  of  transportation  also  enables 
cooperative  programs  to  be  extended  to  schools  where  they  had  not  been 
previously  available. 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

,<v   Remedial  education  is  sfrailaSle  to  CETA  students' as  a  > 
part  of  the  regular  school  program. ,  Referrals  are  made  as  necessary  by  * 
the  program  staff.  ■ 

k  • 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training  m  ■  "  f 

i — —  %  *   *  B4      **  f 

Students/are  assigned  to  regular  vocational  programs  in         *'v  ^ 
which  they  have  an  interest.    Two  to.  three  hours  a  <fay  are -spent  in 
job  skills  training. 

i  * 
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Work.  Experience  and  "On-the-job  Traifflfeg 

•  r         .Work  experience  slots  relatedMo  the  students1  training 
programs  are  developed.    The  youths  sjjegSi  half  a  day  at  the  work  . 
experience  jobs,  which  are  in  the  pub 1^' or  non-profit  sector.  Several 
positions  are  with  the  school  system  4t  small  municipalities  in  Jef-f 
fefcson  County.    Wages  are  paid  by  the^chool  system,  which  is  reimbursed 
by  CETA.    Employers  and  school  personnel  understand  that  all  work 
done  byv these  students  is  to  b6  related  to  their  training  programs. 
Academic  credit'  is  given  for  work  e^jperiehqe  at  the  rate  of  one 
credit  per  one  hundred*  and  fifty  h^yBrs  of  work  experience  or  training 
This  is  similar  to  credit  giyen  fdx^fthe  other  cooperative*  programs 
in  Jefferson  County. 


\ 


0 


Placement 


Responsibility  for  pl^fcement  of  program  completers  lies 
with  the  Youth  Opportunity  Centfst.  „ 


V 
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PRE-VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  YOUTH 
\ 


Location: 

EducatLonat  ftgenct/: 
Vhajiiz  SponAoti: 

TaJiQZt  GsioupU): 


Gadsden,  Alabama 

'East  Alabama  Skills  Center 

Balance  of  Alabama  f 

i 

YETP;.alsd  Title  II  funding 
t 

Rural  out-of-school  youth 

William  B.  Tumlin,  Director 
East  Alabama  Skills  Center 
100  East  Broad  Styeet" 
Gadsden,  Alabama  35902 
(205)543-4623 


OVERVIEW 

The  YETP-fundecT  Pre-Vocational  Program  for  Youth,  operating  in  four 
eastern" Alabama  locations,  offers  academic  and  vocational  assessment, 
counseling,  GfcD  preparation,  or  remedial  skills,  job  "shadowing"  activities 
employability  and  job  survival  skill  classes,  and  placement  assistance  to 
approximately  seventy-five  economically  disadvantaged  high  school  dropouts. 
The  youths  participate*  in  cl^swork  and  other  activities  thirty-five  hours 
per  week  for  whidh-they  receive,  a  training  allowance  at  minimum  wage  rates. 
The  twelve  to  f odrteen-week  program  (length  depends  upon  the- individual 
needs  of  the' student)  prepares  students  fcfb  skills  training  programs  or* 
unsubsidized  employment. 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

A  f ormefc  vice  president  of  the  American  Vocational  Association*  (AVA) 
developed  -  add  currently  administers  -  this  vocational  program.  William 
B.  Tumlin  identified  pre-vocatioo^l  training  as  a  need  of  disadvantaged 
youth  through  his  participation  on  AVA  committees  to  study  CETA  program 
implementation  in  vocational  education.    As  Director  of  the  East  Alabama 
Skills  Center,  a  regional  arm  of  the  Skills  Training  ai)d  Education  Program 
of  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Mr.  Tumlin  developed  the 
program  Sfcodel  and . coordinated  implementation  efforts. 
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The  East  Alabama  Skills  Center,  as  the  regional  office  of  W 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  has  contractual  responsibility,  for  * 
the  program;  project  sfaff  are,  for  t)&  most  part,  vocationally  certified 
and/or  trained.'  -  '  ,  9  \ 

Snead  State  Junior 'College,  as  one  of  the  four  program  sites,  provides 
ample  opportunity  in  the  exploratory  and  job  "shadowing11  activities  for 
students  to  learn  about  vocational  programs  offered  on  campus;  several  pro- 
gram completers  have  enrolled  in  skills  training  courses  at  yche  college. 

*    .  *        '  •  *     :-  '  ' 

PRIME  SPONSOR*  INVOLVEMENT  " 

Prime  sponsor  contact  with  the  Director 'of ' the  Skills  Center  or  other 
program  representatives  occurs  almost  daily  to  discuss  program  changes, 
efforts,  or  problems.    Considerable  input  has  been  provided  by  CETA  planners 
and  operations  representatives  from^the  Department  of 'Industrial  Relations 
(for  the  BOS)  when  new  proposals  have  been  written.    CETA  monitoring  teams 
pay  on-site  visits  quarterly  to  meet, with  administrators,  teachers,  and 
students  and  to  review  program  reporting  systems  .t 

La  Local^Employment  Security 'Of f ices  participate  in  outreach  activities, 
eligibility  screening  and  referral,  administration  and  interpretation  of 
the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB) ,  provision  of  supportive  services, 
and  placement  into  appropriate  CETA  training* programs. 

' 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  / 


Administrative  Affairs 


{ 


<     Project  coordinators  at  each  of  the  four  sites  handle  day-to-day 
program  operations;  the  number  of  program  teacher/counselors  varies^from 
site  to  site  depending  upon  the  number  of  participants.    The  Director  of 
the  Skills  Center  has  overall  administrative  responsibility  and  is  in  .  ^ 
frequent 'contact  with  the  coordinators/   The* Department  of 1  Vocational 
Education  provides  in-service  training,  assistance  in  policy  developmeprt ,  ' 
and  program  improvement  effort^.  » 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  and  eligibility  screening-,  as  well  as  administration 
and  interpretation  of  the  Kuder  and^GATB,  kre  handled  by  Employment 
Security.    Other  assessment  instruments  are  administered  by^ the  project 
staff.    Supportive  services,  such  as  medical  assistance,  are  available 
through  project  funds  or  through  other  CETA  funds  frAn  Employment  Security, 
Alabama  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  and  Mental  Health  Centers. 


-/ 
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•  V  •  *  / 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training,  >  , \  r  i 

Classes  in  GED»  preparation  or  basic  skills  are  held  Monday 
through  Friday.    Of  thirty-seven  youths  at  one  site  between  February  and 
September, -1978,  twenty-six  deceived  GEH's  by  the  end  •of  the  program; 
several  others  will  take  the  GED  tests  when  they,  reach  the  age  reffUirej- 
ment  of  eighteen.   .GED  fees  are  paid  through  program  funds.  Career 
awareness,  orientation,  and  explpi&tion  activities  are  builti  into  th6 
pre-employment  classes.    A  job  "Shadowing"  component,  consisting  of  . 
observation  of  work  si£es  in  each  of  the  thirteen  major  occupational* 
afceas,  is  a  daily  activity  of  the  programN  The  participants  spegd  from 
one  day  to  two  weeks  (part  of  each  cfcay)  on  one  observation  site* 


i 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

t 

Job  survival  skills  and  emplpyability  skills' are  stressed  during 
daily  classroom  ^sessions.    Job  interviewing  techniques  are  improved  through 
the  playback  of  tape-recorded  practice  sessions.  *  Role-playing  is  used  , 
extensively.        *    .  *  \ 


Placement  i     *  X  *  * 

Program  staff  and  Employment  Security  personnel  coordinate 
placement  efforts  of  program  completers,  who  are  generally  referred  to' 
CETA  skills  -training  programs -or  vocational  courses  at  the  junior  college. 
Unsubsidized  employment  referrals  are  macie  through  Employment  Security. 
Hany^afe  offered  jobs  as  a -result  of  the  wprk  observation  activities  with 
local  employers.  * 


v..  .        •  •'        '  V  • 
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*    .  STEP 
Skills  Training  and  Education  Program 


Location: 

EdwwtwYwJL  Agency: 
VnJmc  Sponsor: 


Funding'. 


MontgorSeryy  Alab^g^  •  ^ 

State  Department  of  Education 

Balance  of  Alabama  and  five  prime 
-^sp^sbrs  throughout  the  State 

.  •$    500,000  Alabama  State  Legislature  '  * 

134r,028  CETA,  Title  II,  1%  set-aside 

264,650  •    4%  set-aside 

2,234,874  6%  set-aside 

4,413r&76  _                   Part  B 

570,082  Part  D 

1,404,103  Tit^e  III  (Youth  &  STIP) 

.349,214  Title  IV,  YETP 

James  Northcutt  *      t  < 

State  Director  *    *  ^ 

sicilis  Training  And  Education  Program  f 

-  State^  Department  of  Education 

Montgomery^^Alabama  36104 
(205)  832-596C 


OVERVIEW  *  •   

• 

The  Skills  Trainis^and  Education  Program  provi&es  a  mobile  and* 
flexible  system  of  ski^ls^raining  to  meet  the  needs  of  out-of-school 
populations.    The  program  maintains  six  skills "centers  throughout  the 
state  and  has* the  option  of  operating  programs  at  the  facility  or  using 
the  center  as  a^adgiinistrative  organization  to  contract  with  other 
agencies  to  operate  specif ic  programs  in  locations  where  such  programs 
are  needed.  A* 


ERLC 


ROLE  'OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  eduction  set-aside ^monies  provide  a  large  portion  of 
the  funding  for  STEP.    Skills  training  is  provided  through  skills  centers 
year  round  in  short-term  training  programs.    The  skills  centers  and 
associated  programs  were  operated  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
when  they  were  implemented  under  MDTA* 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


4  The  prime  sponsor  serves  several  functions  including  mbnitoring  and 

evaluating  programs' under  contract  with' STEP.    There  are  joint  decisions 
\  made  on  the  types  of  programs  offered.    The  primary  function  of  the  prime% 
y  sponsor  is  to  be  involved  Un  planning/ .  For  instance,  at  the  local  level 

th.fi  prime  sponsors  provide  Uabor  market  projections.    The  CETA  directors  < 
in  d^l  the  prime  sponsor  offices  and  the  governor's  office  *a%  the  state 
level  meet    with  STEP  staff £  The  BOS  prime,  sponsor  meets  at  least  quarter- 
ly with  the  district  STEP  offices.    Each  prime  sponsor  has  a  local  plan-  J 
ning  body  and,  in -addition,  there  are  seven  district  manpower  planning 
.councils."    These  parallel  'the  Seven  field  offices  of  the  Skills  Training  • 
and  Education    Program.  "  , 

*  %" 
\  ,    ,  .  • 

^   PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  ' 

Administrative  'Affairs 

.  ,  STEP  is  set  up  as  a  program  section  Within  the*Divison  of  In-  * 

struqtional  Services,  State  Department  of  Education.    The. Division  of  / 
^  *       Vocational  E4ucation  for  secondary  programs  is  also  a  program  section  with- 
in the  Division.    Both  sections  .report. to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
*     Instructional  Services.    STEP,  through  the  skills  centers,,  maintains  ,a 
separate,  delivery  system  with  its  own  facilities,  instructors,  .and  curri-, 
culum.  ^I^P  serves  as  the  administrative  unit,  negotirang  with  the 
parime  sponsor/ and  subcontracting  with  LEAs  and  other  agencies  to  provide 
^      training.    Nonfinancial  agreements  outline  the' local  services  to  be 
delivered.    The  local  skills  center  director  an£  l.ocal  CETA  staff  are 
"  administratively  responsible  to  STEP  at  the  State  level.    In  addition  tp 
the  State  level  office,  there  are  seven  field  offices  which- are  involved 
*  in  planning. 

.  ' 

Outregtch,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

•    -  »  .  / 

.Outreach  for  STEP  is  provided  by 'the  State  Employment  Security 
Office.    Assessjient  is  largely  done^  by  STEP  staff  in  cooperation  with  * 
vocational  rehabilitation.    Counseling  is  also  provided  through  Employment 
Security.    Supportive  services  are  provided  on  an  individual  basis  by 
local  program  staff  through  other  community 'resotrfces . 

,  Non-Skills  Oriented  -Training 

* 

Pre-vocational  programs  which  provide  orientation  in  a  variety  ? 
of  vocational  clusters  are  offered  at  the  skills  centers  and  funded  by  Title 
tV  summer  program  funds.    STEP  staff  at  the  State  lev&l  develop  their  own  * 
*  ^   curriculum  materials  f6r  pre-Vocational  and  other  programs.  < 

\  Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training  * 

v  *        STEP  has  the  ability  to  establish  programs  as  they  are  needed.  '* 

Equipment  purchased  with  GETA  funds  can  be  moVed*  around  the  state  ^    For  ' 
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example,  a  welding  program  may  be  offered  in  a  small/  town  for  one  ye*r.- 
Large  population  centers1  programs  may  continue  for  many  years.  Whea* 
plans  are  established  /for  training,  people  in  the  STEP  . district^  of fices 
go  to  the  LBAfs  to-^det;  ermine  if  equipment  and  facilities  are  available. I 
iBfsome  cases,  facilities  may  be  rented  if  needed.  Priorities  for  the 
type  of  training  to  tre  offered  are  established  on  labor  market  rieeds  at 
the  local  level.  \^/"  ' 


Placement  „  '  ,  v 

Placement  for  STEP  is "performed. by  thd  Employment  Security 
offices.  ~  / 

V   .  • 


b 
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YETP  COMPONENT 
Career  Education  Project  for  Coconino  County 


Location: 

Educational  Agency: 

VnMtit  Spoftbo/ir 
Funding: 

In-lUnd  GontAibution: 


TaAg&t  GJLOupU) :  * 
Contact: 


) 


Flagstaff,  Arizona 

Educational  Services  Consortium 
for  Coconino  County 

Balance  of  Arizona  ' 

$63,000  -  YETP        ,  A  , 

LEA's  provide  salaries  for  one 
,  full-time  and  five  part-time 
project  coordinators. 

Urban  in-school  youth 

Don  Parsons  * 
Project  Director^  ✓ 
Career  Education  Project 
P.  0.  Box  309tf 
Flagstaff,  Arizona  86002 
(602)  774-0623  *  « 


OVERVIEW 

/ 


The  Career  Education  Project  offers  a  range  of  career  and. vocational 
activities  to  grades  kindergarten  through  twelveHbn  the  second  largest 
county  in  the  United  States..  Vocational  cooperative  students  a*e  fre- 
quently assisted  in  cooperative  placement  efforts  by  program  staff; 
twenty-five  of  these  students  receive  wages  through  YETP.    In  addition, 
program  coordinators  tdgh  a  Diversified  Occupations  class  which  focuses 
on  the  development  of  employability  and  survival  skills  as  well  as 
specific  competencies  needed  in  the  student's  job  placement.    The  eight 
coordinators  visit  the  schools  td^rrange  cateer  day  activities,  develop 
curriculum  materials,  implement  special  projects,  and.  of  f  erf  support 
services  to  teachers.    The  .YETP  activities  are  a  small,  but  expanding,  , 
part  of  overalls  project  effofts. 

The ^Educational  Services  Consortium,  which  sponsors  tfie  Career  ' 
Education  Project,  is  a  wide-reaching  Support  service  for  six  LEA' s  in 
Goconino  County.  x  ^ 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ,  * .  , 

Vocational  cooperative  students  are  placed  in  work  experience 
positions  matched  to  their  program  areas  through  the  project. 

,The  Diversified  Occupations  class,  taught  by  program  sta"ff ,  prepares 
students  for  work  through  the  development  of  positive  attitudes  and  work  H 
habits.  ^  '  •  4 

m 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

PrMe  sponsor  representatives  are  in  frequent  contact  yith  the  Project  ^ 
Director  ov-  staff  members  to  discuss  YETP  activities  or  to  jointly  plan 
new  projects.  *  *  J 

^  The  prime  sponsor  representative  servesr  on  the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Educational  Services  Cousortlum.    The -Project  Director  ^serves  on  the  ^ 
Manpower  Advisory  Council.  t  * 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  *  ^ 

^  Written  agreements  between  the  Educational  Services  Consortium 

and  eaph|6£  the  six  school  districts  in  thdf  county  outline  services,  LEA 
in-kind  contributions,  ati^i  activities.    The  consortium  has  financial  agree- 
ments with  ttoe  prime  for  YETP  funds  and  the  §tate  Department  of  Education 
for  Career  Education  funds.  N 

Career  Education  Project  staff,  ^consisting  of  a  full-time 
coordinator  and  five  part-time  coordinators,  are  paid  through  LEA  funds. 
Ea£h  coordinator  works  in-  the  schools  within  an  assigned  LEA.  *         t  « 

•  *  •> 

•  * 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

~~? 

Outreach  activities  for  the  cooperative  component  are  performed 
by  the  coordinator  with  the  assistance  of  vocational  teachers  and  /Counselors 
in  the  schools.    Assessment  pf  vocational  interests  is  based  upon  the*  i# 
student's  chosen  program  area  and  interviews  conducted  by  the  coordinators. 
Eligibility  screening  is  performed'by  the  coordinator  for  the  twenty-five 
YETP  slots  available,  through  the  project.*    Counseling  is  also  ^fovidecf  by 
the  coordinators. 

•  * 
Nori-Skllls  Oriented  Training 

Life  skills  an3i  career  orientation  activities  are  offered  in  the 
Diversified  Occupations  classes  taught  by  program  staff. 
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-   •»  Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training     .     .  r 

Job'  survival  skills  and  employability  skills  training  are 
offered  in  the  'Diversified* Occupation's  class.  '  In  addition,  specific 
skills. (such  as  dealing  with'customerf  or  business  telephone  use)  are 
covered  in  the  class,  depending  upon,  individual  nfeeds  of  the  students" 


r 


Work, Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training' 

-    '  v         '    *  '   '  ' 

,  x  ^  vocational  cooperative  students  who  receiye  assistance  from 

the  project  coordinators  are  placed  in  public  or  private  organizations  in 
jobs  matched  totheir.  vocational  prog«tm  areas.'    The  twenty-five  YETP-tJaidX- 
youths  in  this  group  are  provided  follow-up  services  by  the  coordinators^  . 
One  credit  per  semester  is  awarded  for  the  cooperative  work  experience. 

Placement  .  r 

Placements  in  £he  cooperative  worjt  experience,  positions  are 
.developed  by  coordinators  through  visits  or  telephone  contact  with  area  ", 
employers.  -  . 


( . 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND"  TRAINING  PROGRAM* 


EdutxrtAonat  Agency: 
Funding: 

Target  &toupU  )  : 


( 

Cqnftxct: 


.Kingman,  Arizona 

Mohave  Union  High  School 
^ist^ict  Number  30 


Balance  of  Arizona 
$33,000-YETP 


r 


Urban  and  rural  in-school 
youth;  in  particular,  handi- 
cappied  and  other  special*  needs 
students  ^ 

Davi£  Wasson,  Director 
Career  Education  Project 
515  West  Beal"B  Street 
Kingman,  Arizona  86401 
(602)  753-6945  ,  ' 


1  J 
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OVERVIEW  .  , 
 #  .  -  s 

i 

Approximately  forty  economically-disadvantaged^ students  in  three  1 
Mohave  County  high  schools  receive  work  experience , and  transition' 
services  through  a  YETP-5unded  program  operated  by  the  LEA,    The  county 
'   vocational  coordinator,  who  serves  as  program  coordinator,  and  three 
regular  teachers  .hired  part  time  by  the  project  complete  the  staff. 
They  assist  the  students  by  providing  career  information,  testing  and 
counseling,  classroom  training  in*  job  &irvival  skills,  tutoring  in  ' 
re&ediaT  education,  work  experience  (matched  to  skills  development 
courses  for  the  vocational 4educat ion  participants),  and  indirect  place- 
ment assistance  following  program  Completion.  'Tfha  students,  five  of 
whom  are  handicapped,  remain  in  thk  program  up  to  one, year.  y 

^  The  .YETP  prpgram  is  one  of  several  career  and  vocational  programs 
operated  by  the  Career  Education  Project,  a  service  unit  established t by 
three  diltrictg  within  Mohave  County.    Through  other^programs  ip  the  / 
w-«^rvice  unit,  YE>TP  participants  have' access  to  a  media  center,  curricu-l 
— ixrit  materials,  counseling,  and  a  range  «of  supportive  sdrvices.^ 

'j  '    .      •  •     ■  \ 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  .  *  »  . 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education 'of  the  States  department  of  Edu- : 
cation  administers  the  YETP  fun^s  for  this  jSroject  through  a  contract  wifcS 
the'  Balance^)f  State  office..  Th^  state  Vocational  Education/CET^ 
Coordinator}  who  serves  as  a  liaison  between  £he  pfime  spGnsor.and  the  *' 
program  operators,  meets  with  the  Mohave  Court ty  Vocatipnal  Coordinator, 
who  has  local  responsibility  for  the  program,  and  the  Director  o'f  the 
Carefer  Education  Project  pn  a  monthly  iasis  to.  discuss  program  policies 
and  activities.  7 


, Approximately* one/half  of  the  program  participants  are  vocational 
education  students  whd  are  placed  .in  YETP  wor£  experience  positions 
maXched  to  their  skil/ls  trairfing  courses. 

Two  of  ttffi  three  YETP  coordinators  are  certified  vocational 
♦education  teachers  employed'  by  the  school 'system,       "    ,       *  • 

PRIME  SPONSOR*  INVOLVEMENT  '  '    •  \ 

*  '  •     \f  * 

^       Prime  sponsor  involvement  in  this  program  may 4  be  v±ewed  at  two 
\levels:    state-level  coordination  between  the  Department  of  Economic  J 
Security  (for  the^BOS)  and  the  Division  .of  Vocational  Education  and  • 

^  local  coordinatioh  between  the  local  C&TA  office  and  program 
administrators.     State-level  contact  occurs  approximately  monthly 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  afty  changes  in  legislation  or  regulations 

t  which  would  affect  , the  Mohave  County  program,  as  well  as  tcT  exchange 
information  on,  program  activities.    The  local  CETA  Representative 
maintain^  contact  with  the  program  operators  to  exchange  information  -on 
all  CETA  programs  in  the>county,  labor  market  information,  and  student 
data  affecting  CETA*  programs.  *  m   *  "* 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  .  ^ 

^         Administrative  Affairs  .  "* 

The  Mohave  County  Vocational  Coordinator,  who' operates  as      »  . 
pvt  of  the  Career  Education  Project,  has  local  administrative  re-  '«  * 
sponsibility  for  the  program.    He  determines  policy  and  ovetsees 
activities  with  input  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Director  of 
the  Career  Education  Project  and.  the  State  Vpcational  -Education /CETA 
Coordinator,  who,  has  state-level  contractual' responsibility  from  "the 
Balance  of  State."  '  *"*  i  >#  , 

Three  regular  teachers  in  the  targeted  high  schools  are  h£red  bti  4a 
patt-time  basis  by  the  project  to  provide  services  to  .the  participants. 
The  County  Vocational -Coordinator  visits  each  teacher  weekly  to  provide 
assistance.  ' 
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Outreach,  -Assessment »  Counseling, -and  Supportive  Services 

.  '  Newspape£fc'radio  and  'school  announcements  and  subsequent 
teacher    counselor,  and »self Referrals  have  been  the  primary  sources 
of  program  applicants.    YETP/counselots  arid  staff  of  the  Department^  of 
Economic  Security  screen  applicants  for  eligibility  and  re^er  ^selected 
students  to  the  YETP  coordinator  for  cbuns^lingY    Referrals  .to  other 
community  services  are  aJ*so  made  by  the  YETP  coordinator;    ^Career  testing 
and  counseling,  tfocatitfn^l  interest' assessment ,  l^bor  market  information, 
transportation,,  and  child  cafe  are  among  the^support  services  offered  by 
the  program.      f  •  v .  " 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  -  ^ 

Career  decision-making  skill?,  remedial  /w«rk  in^basip  jkills, 
*and  life  skills  ranging  fsom  personal  hygiene  to  family  problems  are 
provided  weekly  during  after-school  training  sessions  and  individual 
meetings  with  tjhe  coordinator.    Workshops  in  the  elimination  of  sex-role 
stereotyping  are  held  for  many(  of  tfc^e  participants. 


/        Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training  t\  \ 

~*  — *        ~Z  * 

Employ^ability  and  job- survival  skills  training  is  provided 
through ^he  weekly  classes  and  through  small-group  sessions  with  the  * 
coordinator.    Job  shadowing  has  been  used  to  expantf^££tfd£nt  awareness 
and  interest  in  particulate  occupational  areas.  • 

,     Work  Experience  and  On-the-jQb  Training 
0  *    >  & 

Work  experience  positions  are  developed  through  telephone  and 
personal  contacts  by  the  YETP  high  school  coordinators.    Students  work 
twelve  to  twenty  hours  p£r  week "in  government  and  non-profit  agencies 
throughout  the  comAunity  and  are  paid  minimum  wage  by  YETP  funds .  Work 
sites  are  visited  often  bf  the  coordinators ,#  who  keep  in  touch  with  wcjrk 
supervisors  regarding  student  progress.  •  % 


»    Placement  *** 

  -  i 

Informal  placement  services  are  available  to  program  completers 
through  employer  information  and  indirect  referrals. 


'<....' 
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YEEP 


Youth  Education  and  Employment  -Program 


LoccuUjbn: 


Educational  Agency: 
'  ?*timt  SponAOt: 


\ 


A 

4 


jj   Phoenix,  Arizona* 

Phoenix 'Union  High^School/Distr^.€t 
Citx  of  Phoenix 
$760,000  -  YETP 

Vocational  Education  (P.l/.^4-482) 
Urban. in-school  youth 'and  dropouts 
Ellen  Kelman, 

Training  Placement  Specialist 
Phoenix  UniorwHigh  iSfchool 
512  Van  Buren  Street 
Phoe'nix,  Arizona  85044 
(602)  257-2928 


bVEkVIEW 


.One  thousand  economically  disadvantaged  youth  per  year  receive  a 
broad  range-  of  services  through  the  Phoenix'  Youth  Education  and  Empioy-" 
,me»t  Program  (YEEP),  an  LEA-operated  project  utilising  YETP  a,nd  voca- 
tional edu||tion  funds.    Two  basic  components,  each  offering  services 
accordinffigiafce  needs  of  different  youth  groups,  comprise  YEEP.    The  / 
dropout  cVfpHent,  cetftrally  located  at  one  high  school,  offers  work 
-experience  and  GED  preparation  plus  transition  services,  including 
counselin^_assessment,  life  skills,  job  survival  skills,  and  placement. 
The  citywide  component'- pr6vides  work  experience,  counseling,  and  assess- 
ment to  in-school  youth  throughout  Phoenix  high  schools.    An  alternative 
school  serves  as  a  work  site  fo'r  some  students  in  the  citywide  component. 
Students  in  the  dropout  component  are  matched  to  subsidized  work  . 
experience  placements  in  the  public  sector  as  part  of  the  area  vocational 
school  cooperative  programs  and. receive  credit  in  the  cooperative  area. 
»  '  4  < 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  '         :    *  * 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  .provides  funding  to, 
a    YEEP  for  the  salarie's  of  four  cooperative  education  teacher -coordinators, 
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for  the  purchase  of  curriculum  materials,  and  for  technical  assistance 
in  curriculum  development  or  in-service^  training.    The  Director  or  Work 
Education  and  Diversified  Occupations  at  the  State  level  maintains  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  Project  Director  to  provide  assistance  in  program 
development.    Materials  and  curricVQum  development  are  provided  in  part 
by  the  State  Department;of  Vocational\Education. . 

The  Local  Director  of  Occupational\Programs  has  input  into  the 
program  through  meetings  with  the  Project  Director  to  discuss  progress 
of  the  program  and  to  assist  in  resolving  problems.   *  'f 

The  four  cooperative  education  teacher-coordinators  conduct  classes 
in  employability  and  job  survival  skill  development  for  dropouts;  this 

a  ma^orfocus  of  the  classroom  training  in  the  dropout  component.  In 
additi<aa,  teacher-coordinators  are  responsible  for  supervising  students 
on  the  job*  site.    State  cooperative  trailing  agreements  are  used  as  a 
contract  between  employers  and' Students  in  the  dropout  component.  . 

0 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

Prime  sponsor  planners  hav£  assisted  the  LEA  ttjroUgh  telepTtone<3ontact 
and  meetings,  since  the  initial  stages  of  developing,  and  Implement  Ag  YEEP. 
Technical  assistance  to  aid  in  interpreting  regulations  or  implementing 
program  changes  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  legislation, is  available  and 
frequently  used.  CETA  monitors  review  monthly  program  aat^rep^rts,  pay^C 
on-site,  visits  to  program  offices,  and  contact  work  experience  supervisors 
on  a  regular  basis. 


K 

PROGRAM,  ACTIVITIES  ,  • 

Administrative  Affairs  » 

«    The  Project  Coordinator  supervises  a  staff  of  two  training 
%  placement  specialists,  four  basic  skills  teachers,  seven  youth  advisors, 
ftfur  vocational  teachers,  and  three  clerical  workers.    Phoenix  Union  High 
School  serves  as  the  central6 facility  for  the  program  although  the  youth 
advisors  circulate  to  other  high  schools  and  community  agencies  to  meet 
with  participants. 

The  Coordinator  maintains  contact  with  the  Director  of  Federal 
Programs  and  the  Director  of  Occupational  Programs  for  the  LEA  *to  gain 
input  into  program  operations  as  they  relate -tcr  other  LEA  activities. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

■  j>  . 

\       Self -referrals ,  school  counselors,  court  systems,  CEtA,  and' other 
*commuTriity  service  agencies  are  the  main  sources  of  prospective  student 
participants.    Both  individual  and  groups  counseling  are  provided  by  the 
counselors  (youth  advisors)  who  go  to  the  various  schools  in  the  district 
to  meet  with  the  students  in  the  various  components  of  the  program. 
Counselors  provide  referrals  to  other  social  service  agencies  or  community 
resources  as* needed.  y  t  % 
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*  '4    Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  1 

Jaaic  skills  training  in  math,  reading  and  English  grammar  in 
preparation  for  GED  is  provided  for  the  dropout  component.    Students  ' 
attend  approximately  .twenty  hours  per  week  of  classwork  in  basic  skills. 
StulJ^s^ec^jenregufar  high  school  credit  for  the  basic  skills  classes 
in  case^he^apt-  to /return  to  the  regular  school  system  instead  of 
working  .fiowafia  their  -  GED.  '  r 


-v  f 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 


*  »         ^  > 
v    '  „   Occupational  survival  skills  training  and  occupational  skills 

,  assessment  are  provided  in  the  dropout  component  through  a  career  voca- 
tional class.    Students  atten^one  class  per  day  for  which  they  receive 
vocatjSrifaal  edtTcartidn  credit  .#   The  class  is  taught  by  one  of  the  four 
teacher-coordinators  of  YEEP.    Subjects  covered  include  career  awareness, 
attitude  towards  wpr4c,  work  values,  interviewing  for  jobs,  proper  dress, 
how  to  de^l  with  employers,,  -daily  work, habits,  etc.    Participants  in  the 
other  components  receive  information  of  this  type  .tjitough  the  YEEP 
counsellors  at  their  schools^    Students  in  the  citywide  component  use  the 

^  area  vocational  Zenker  as  a  'training  site.  '  • 

Work  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training 

Work  experience  in  non7profit  organizations  and  agencies  in  the 
Phoenrbcarea  ±s  provided  for  all  participant^?   They  work  approximately 
twenty  Jiours  per  week  and  receive  their  salaries  from  CETA.  *  The  YEEP 
counsels  and  the  youth  placement  specialists  provide  placement  services 
for  the' tfork  experience.    Follow-up  is  provided  weekly  either  through 
visitsi  to^the  job  site  or  telephone  contact.    Supervisors  on  the  job 
evaluatre  students  every  two  weeks  through  a  worker  trails  check  sheet. 
In-school  credit  is  awarded  for  the  work  experience  Obtained  through' the 
program.  ^  •  ' 

Contracting  is  a  method /requently  used  to  maintain  attendance'. 
Typically, *  the  teacher-coordinator  in  tfieMrapout  component  or  youth 
advisor  in  %the  citywide  component  would  make  the  contract  with,  the  student 
A' student  may  agree  ..to  be  at  work  each  day  for  a  week  or  agree  to,  be  at. 
work^on^oftday.    The* contract  would  also  spell  out  the  consequences  of 
non-performance.    For  example,  the  student  may  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
work  for  a  week;    Both  parties  sign  the  contract.  . 

Jjlacfement  ,     -  » 

v  Placement  services  are  provided  by  the  two  youth  placement  • 

specialists  in  the  YEEP  program  and  by  the  teachers  of  the  program,  The 
placement  goal' is  ninety-two  students  per  year  fob  those  who  have  com- 
-pleted  the  program  successfully, (obtained  their  GED  or  high  school, diploma 
or  planned  to  enrolf  in  postsecondary  program).    The  youth  placement 
specialists  devel6p  jobs  through  telephone  contftct  of  area  employers.  The 
philosophy  guiding  selection  of  employers  is  that  the  job  must  be  adjusted 
-to  f it  ,the  needs  of  j:he  students  and  not  vice  versa. 
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TUCSON/PIMA  SPEDY 
Summer  Program  for  Economically  Disadvantaged  Youth 


Location:  *  ' 

Educjo&jonaJt  Agency: 
* 

Ptumt  SponAoi:  r 
Funding: 


Tajugzt  GKoupU) 


Corvtouct: 


Tucson,  Arizona 

Department^of  Education,  Division 
of  Special  Program  Services  x 

Tucson/Pima  Coij^ortium 

$1,073,785  -  (SYEP) 

-90,665  -  Vocational  Education, 
%      Disadvantaged  Funds 
(P.L.  94-482)' 


scJ^l 


In-sctiool  and  out-of-school  yout: 
ages\14-21;  urban  and  rural  , 

Trudy  Rogers 

Education  Prograp  Specialist 
Department  of  Education      ~  * 
Division  of  Special  Prograti  Services* 
1535  West  Jefferson^  Street  *  , 

Phoenix, Arizona  ,85007 
(602)  255r5485 


ERJC 


OVERVIEW  .  . 

  •  /  * 

Th&  Tucson/Pima  SPEDY  incorporates  skill  improvement,  career  ^ 
exploration  and  pre-employment  skills  training  into  an  eight -week  work*/ 
experience  program.    Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  youth 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  participated  during  tHte  19,?J8. ,  * 
program.    Work  experience  placements  in  public^agencies  consist'  of  Twenty- 
four  hours  ^per  week  at  such  places  as  Davis  Mothan   Air  Force  Base  (the 
largest  single  employer  for  SP^DY) .    Participants  may  choose  to  spend 
part  of  their  time  in  the  program  in  week-long  workshops  offered  at 
tfhree  locations:    the  Tucson  High  School  Vocational  Education  Building, 
•  Pima  Community  College,  and  the  University  of  Arizona.    Workshops  are 
ccmdupted  to  assist  the  youth  in  learning  about  different, careers,  in 
developing  employability  and  survival  skills,  and  in  improving  skill*  are&s. 
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Student  wages  and  allowances  for  workshop  attendance  are  paid  through 
SPEDY  funds.    Among  tbe  groups  represented  by  projeat  enrollees  are 
Spanish  Americans  and  Native  Americans.    This  progra&  began  as  a 
Neighborhoqji  Youth  Corps-sponsored  project  in  the  summer  of  1965. 

/ 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  J 

Vocational  Education  funds  (P.L.  94-482)  are  used  to  provideTsome 
of  the>#taff  salarie^  for  the  SPEDY  program.    A  recent  reorganization      ,       <  ' 
meshed  vodational  education  programs  throughout  the  Department  of 
Education.    An  educational  program  specialist  with  the  Division  of     *  ^ 
Special  Program  Services,  Department  of  Education,  provides  assistance 
to  Tucson  Manpower  Development,  Inc.,  which  has  responsibility  for 

coordination  and  implementation  of  the  program.  * 

Ttima  Community  College  participates  in  the  workshop  activities'.^ 
for  SPBDY;  teaching  staff  from  the  college  may  be  hired  to  conduct 
workshops;  classroom  space  is  provided.  v 

»  X 

The  Tucson'  High  School  vocational  education  building  is  the  site 
for  some  of  th^  workshops.    The  focus  of  these  workshops  is  skill- 
improvement  in  such  areas  as  typing  and  office  skills,  ajid  employability 
and  survival  skills.  * 

Vocation  cooperative  credit  is  awarded  to  students  from  one  of  the 
participating  high  schools.    These  youth  ^re  matched  in  their  placements 
*o  vocational  education  programs  in  which  they  enroll  during  the  school  * 
year*}  j  -  < 

.  '«  '  .  / '.J  .       .       -  ✓  .  :*- 

PRIME  SPONSOR  IN^L^MENT  ^  i 

*    CETA  representatives  from  the  Tucson/Pima  Employment  Training  ^ 
Consortium  are  involved  in  the  yearly  planning  meetings  for  SPEDY,  % 
throughout  implementation  stages,  and  provide  technical  assistance  0  /\ 
during  summer  program  operation^.    Interpretation  of  regulations  and 
clarification  of  financial  requirements  are  frequent  subject  areas  in 
which  the  prime  assists  the  program  operators. 

fhe  Department  of  Economic 'Security,  subcontractor  to  the  p,rime, 
provides  one  part-time' staff  person  to  assist  in  recruitment .and  place- 
ment. -  v 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  . 

Administrative  ,Af fairs  v  ^ 


Tucson  Manpower  Development,  Inc.  (TMD)  contracts  with  the  prime 
^sponsor  to  administer  the  Tucson/Pima  SPEDY  program,    SPEDY  funds  arg  used 
for  administrative  costs,  enroilfee  wages,  and  supportive  services,    A  sep- 
arate contract  between  Tucson  School  District  #1  and  the  Division  ot  Special 
.Program  Services,  Arizona  Department  of  Education  provides  staff  salaries 


/ 
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for  one  program  director,  fqur  work  coordinators,  one  workshop  coordina- 
tor, "five  workshopr  teachers,, and  twelve  para-professional  counselors. 

Outreach V,  Assessment  ,  .Counseling^  and  Supportive  Services 

Students  are  referred  to  the  program  through  teachers, 
counselors  and. principals  or  self-ref errfil.    Several  community  agencies, 
including  Employment  Security,  have  also  acted  as  referral  sources  to 
» the* program^    The  project  counselors  visit  the  schools  involved  in  the 
project  a  fe\  months  before  the  end  of  school  to  provide  information  to 
students  and  the  education  faculty.    The  screening  agency  for  the  pro- 
gram is  Employment  Security  which  determines  eligibility  status  of 
prospective  enrollees.v  , 


Jjon-Skills  Ofciented  Training 

Workshops  are  provided  through  subcontracts  with  the  University 
of  Arizona  and  Pima  Community  College  to  provide  four-day,  twenty-four 
"hour  workshops  with  an  overall  theme  for  the  week,  such  as  development^tff 
self-concept.    Approximately  fifteen  to  twenty  students  attend  each  work- 
shop.* Provisions  for  attending  these  workshops  are  made  between  the 
student,  the  employer  and  the  ^placement  counselor  before  the  work,  experi- 
ence of  OJT  begins  at  the  firsKpqjrt  of  the  summer.    Students  have  the 
option  of  attending  any  of  the  workshops  they  would  like.    Workshops  are 
held  on  either  the  pampus  of  ""the  community  college  or  the  University  of 
Arizona.-  The  school  provides  materials,  trainers,  films,  and  hand-outs 
through  projects  awarded  by  special  program  services,  Arizona  Department 
of  Educatioil.  .  * 


Institution^  Occupational  Skills  Training  /  • 

*  ,  >     *       A  few  of  the  worksHops  a^t  designed  for  occupational  exploration 

i  -  or  to  improve  skills  which  the  students  need  on  the  job,  such  as  office 
skills  of  telephone  use  orxtyping,  etc.  ,  >In  addition,  employability  arid 
job  survival  skills- are  frequently  stressed.  Units  .on  suc3i  subjects  as 
attitude. toward  work,  work  habits,  appropriate  dress, #etc.  are  presented. 

:?*.      *  . 

/^Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training  / 

* 

'The  work  experience  component  13  the  major  component  of  thi,s 
progtam.    Students         placed  in  public  service  agencies  at  minimum  Wage 
for  eight  weeks  dufclng^  the  summ»ef.    There  are  a  .small  number  of  OJT  slots  * 
available  with  placements  made  An  private  industry  ^student  salaries  are 
still  paid  through'* SPEDY)'.    As  previously  noted^  one  jjdjool  ^istrict  pro-  i 
vides  carop  oredife  for  the  work  experience.    Students  are  matched  in 
their  work  experience  placements'  tq  vocational Neducat^jtan  classes  which 
they  have  taKeu  during  the  regular  school  year.\  One  other  high  school  \ 
involved  in  the  prdjpct  provides  academic  credit/  for  the  work  experience 
portion.    Students  in  this  school  are  monitorey closely  to  determine 
whether  they  are  meeting  the  school  requirements  set  for  obtaining  credit. 
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^  Placement 


Placements  for  the^work  experience^ and  OJT  slots  are  developed 
embers  of /Tucson  Manpower  Development,  Inc.  * 


by  staff  members 
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DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  ADULT  EDUCAX1QN/ 
i  BALANCE  OF  STATE.  YOUTH!  PROGRAMS 


Location: 

Educational  AgtnojJ: 

?nLmz  Spon&OK: 
Funding: 

TaJiQVt  &ioup  U ) : 
Contact: 


Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Division  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education,, 
State  ^partment  bf  Education 

Balance  of  Arkansas 

$1,094, 418-YETP  ' 

751,297-Title  II,  Vocational 
, education  set-asides 

Urban  and  Rural, ip-school  youth  * 

James  0.  Dasher,  State  Supervisor 

of  Exemplary  Progf&ms 

Mvision  of  Vocational,  Technical* 

and  Adult  Education 

State  Department  of  Education 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 

(501)  371-1760 
j 


OVERVIEW 

The  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adulf  Education  is 
under  contract  with  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  for  the  balance  of  state 
to  implement  and  administer  youth  programs  operated  by  the  LEA£^ 
-A  wide  range ~of  transition  services  (assessment,  counseling,  employability 
skills,  GED  preparation,  coordination,  with  community  services,  career 
awareness  and  exploration,  job  survival,  basic  living  skills,  and 
placement)  plu$,  wodt  experience  activities  are  provided  jthrough  LEA/VE  } 
six  percent  set -aside  funds.    Three  programs  are  described  herein. 
Phase  36  assista  drdpouts  In  completing  their  education,  developing  «. 
employability  skills,  and  providing  placement.    The  Program  to  Identify 
Assess*,  and  .Develop  Prescriptive  Objectives  for  Disadvantaged  Youth 
assists  in  the  development  *of  a  detailed  educational  plan  for  e&ch 
participating  student.    The  Employahility  Skills  Program  (ESP)  is  , 
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designed  to  provide  transitional  services  to  .all  hig* 'school  seniors. 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ' 

:   » 

The  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education 
specifically  tta  Department' of  Exemplary  Programs,  has  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  majority  of  YETP  in-schook  funds 'for  the  BOS 
State /vocational  education  staff  has  been  involved  in  planning  ' 
developing,  implementing,  and  administering  the  program  offering  a 
wide 'range  of  services 'to  youths.  * 

Twenty-three  area  Vocational  technical  schools  are\sed  as  sites  • 

youth ^o^T/*8'  J"  r V6ral  °f  the  Pr°8ranS-    *»  Participating  - 
youth,  who  ar,e  frequently  dropouts  before  entering  one  of  the  YETP 

--^involved  in  GED  preparation  at  the  vocatW 

1    IrTZt  J1*       °fder  t0  rema±n  *  the  Pt0V»-    Thiae  youths  . 

are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  skills  training  courses  at  the  area  school. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  / 

,       ™e  ^volvement  of  the  prime  in  CETA/VE^coordination  efforts 
k  S'S8  *ate  fV  bf  «w»Pl«led  by  the  fact\hat  the  Director  of 
v?L«    2  E^1°vnent  Development,  State  Department  of  Local  Ser- 

vices   serves  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education.    The  Director,  Mr.  Jack  Thiele,  has  considerable  knovSSge 
of  vocational  education  beyond  the  aspects  of  CETA/VE ' coordination . 
Mr.  Thiele  is  frequently  involved  in  policy  determination  and  program 
llelTyoT,^  ^istrators  ZSSZ 

f„n  V*,™?  CEIA  Tlini8tr^ive  funci^  th?  provides  part  or 

full  salaries  of  thk  three  .individuals  in  the  Exemplary  Programs  Section 
.    Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Educa?ionT  who  ha^e  5eCti°n* 

mlSj'^r'^fe/01  -the  B°S  y0Uth  Pr°8*ams.    These  individuals^ 
*  ^  WT    y  contact  with  Pr^  sponsor  representative^ 

P?^  «n    sPr°8ram  °*eTtti0ns>  P^lems,  plans- for  expansion, \tc.  . 
Prime  sponsor  planners  have' frequently  been  involved  in  the'develoo- 

l?n  act8wifhStLf        *ri°f  r°8ramS  thr°Ugh  meetin88  ^  tel«Phone 
contact  with  the  vocational  education  staff. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

>  '  -TV 


j     '  Administrative  Affairs 


,  *ai*  The,.S^ate  s»P«visor  for  Exemplary  Programs,  who  receives" 

half  salary  through  YETP  and  half  vocational  education,  Oversees 
statewide  administration  of  the  YETP  in-school  programs.    Two  Assis- 
tant Supervisors,  whose  salaries  are  paid  in  full  by  CETA  monies,  also 
coordinate  program  efforts.^  The  Exemplary -Progneis. section  subcon- 

'  thTS  Tl  ^1  f "  t¥  Pr°8ram  ^  K08ramS  ?°  be  at 
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greach^  Assessment ,  Counseling  and  Supportive  Services  * 

\   V      i     '  ~ 

th^  Exemplary  Programs  section  has  developed  and  <}istributed 
brochures  and^t^gnnatioMl  literature  on  several  of  the  programs. 
Student  assessment  and  cajm^ling  are  provided  at  the  local  level 
thrWh  the  LEAs.  )        .  . 

Assessment  Program,  offered  as, a  pilot  project,  serves 
economically  disadvantaged  and/or  liandicapped  youth.    Operated  out  of 
a  mobile\ trailer,  the  program  involves  youth  in  sessions  for  two  hours 
,  per  day,  Xfv^  days  per  week^r  a  total  of  four  weeks.  .Participants 
complete  u&  to  thirteen  work-sample  modules  from  the  Singer  Assessmen£ 
Program  to  determine  vocational  interest  and* aptitude;  academic 
aptitudes  and\interefcts  are  also  assessed.    The  project  coordinators 
write  a  "pjescr^pt ion, "/that  is,  a  plan  for  serving  the  youth's  vo-» 
cational  needs.  \  j 

Non-skills  Oriented  Training 

Work*  ^essions  conducted  in  several  of  the  program  ffocus  on 
citizenship,  community' participation,  personal  motivation,  money 
SgeSeBTs^depris ion-making  and  self-concept.  > 

One  program  for  dropouts  (Phase  36)  requires  participants  to  en- 
roll in  GED  preparation  programs  at  the  vocational  technical  school  where 
program  activities  are  held.    These  youths  are  encouraged  to  join 
Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  in-  America  (VICA)  where  they  develop  leader- 
ship aijd  personal  skills  thtough  group  activities  in  locAl  meetings  and  * 
a  statewide  convention.    Seventy-five  participants  attended  the  1978 
VICA  Phase  36  State  Convention. 

*  Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

High- school  dropout^  are  served  at  eighteen  vocational  * 
technical  schools  through  the  Phase  36  program,  which  offers  two  weeks 
of  workshops  on  such  pre-employment  skills  as  career  decision-making, 
job  survival,  posifcivie  attitudes  toward  work,  etc.    Workshops  are  con- 
ducted in  program-funded  mobile  units  of  in. the  Vocational-technical* 
school;    The  project  coordinators  provide  follow-up  to  youths  as  needed 
following  the  two  weelcs  of  active  participation. 

The  Employability  Skills  Program  offers  a  range  of  transitional 
services  to  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  at  higtuschools  throughout 
th^J  state.    State-rlevel  coordinators  tra'vei  to  the  schools  desiring  the 
program  and  conduct  a  series  p"f  workshops  on  such  topics  as  "What  An 
Employer  Waats  From  An  Employed,"  Getting  Along  on  the  Job,"  and  "Job 
Advancement," 

Wprk  Experience  and  On-thfc-Job  Training 

Work  escpe^Lence  opportunities  for  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  are  available  through  TCTP  pilot  programs  in  several  locations  in 
the  state.  • 
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Placement 

Placement  is  offered  to  the  youths  who  complete  the  Phase 
/   36  program;  project  coordinators  refer  students  to  unsut&idized  po- 
sitions or  postsecopdary  skills  training  programs.    Job  development, 
<  through  telephone  and  personal  contact  of  employers,  is  frequently 
used. 
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MAPS  1 


Manpower 


MAPS1 

and  Placement  System 


Location:  .  v 

,  EduccutionaZ  Agency? 

PtAne  Sponsok:  * 
Fund&ig: 

Tasigtf  GAoupU): 
'Contact: 


^Placentia,  California 

Brea  Olinda  Unified  School  District 
Fuller ton  Union  High  School  District 
North  Orange  County  Regional  Occupa- 
tional Program 

Orange  County  Manpower  Consortium 
f$  138, 91,8  -  YETP  >  s   

a  ' 

Rural  in-school  youth 
Jack  Knight 

Supervisor  .  '   s  ' 

,  974  Melrose  Avenue 
Placentia,  California  92670 
(714)  632-8574 


OVERVIEW  .  '\ 

,f>  >      /O  '  " 

;  m2S  is  a  regional  project  which  facilitates  articulation  of  vocation- 

al education  and  CETA.    The  *oals  of  the  project  are  to  provide  assessment 
of  students  to  facilitate  .placement  in  vocational  training  or  'employment 
and  to  develop  a  computerized  placement  system -which  allows  for  centralized 
information  exchange  between  employers  and  eligible  students.    Both  voca- 
tional education  and  manpowejr  agencies  have  access  to  the  system  through 
computer  terminals. •  Current  enrollment  in  the  system  includes  more  than 
f£vse  thousand  Students . 

•    The.  data  bases  in  the  system  cojjiaia-^Hformation  on' students  and  jobs 
and  there  are  system  routines  available  to  match  students  to  occupations- 
or,  conversely,  occupations  to  students.    Information  availableTn  students 
includes  demographic  data,  vocational  education  courses "tiaken,  CETA  parti- 
.     •        cipant  characteristics  (e.g.,  limited  English-speaking  ability),  aptitude 
and  interest  test- results,  and  job-related  information  (e.g.,  number  of 
interviews  student  has  had;  miles  student  can  travel  to  work).  Information 
available  on  jobs  includes  employer  name  and  address,  job  title  and  DOT 
code,  contact  person',  number  of  interviews  held  for  the  job,  and  the  lob 
descriptive"  information. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION    *  ,  J 

M£PS  is  a  joint  regional  effort  of  four  vocational  education  directors. 
'Vocational  information  supplements  the  employment  Information  to  extend 
the^ystem  capabilities.    Recently  a  data  base  of  vocational' programs  has 
been  added  so  that  availafci^classes    can  be  matchefd  as  well  as  jobs.    The - 
guiding  philosophy  is,  that  training  should  ha  based  on  students'  needs  for 
training.    The^ vocational  education  direct;x?s  hope  to  use  MAPS  for  long- 
-range  planning.  '  4 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  „  -  „  ^ 

^The  Manpower  Commission  is  the  administering  agency  for  ^lAPS  and  is 
responsible  for  continued  monitoring  to  determine  program  acqOmplishments. 
The  prime, sponsor  collaborated  with  MAPS  staff  ^n  the  development  of  forms 
to  be  used  with  the  system.     *  ^  1 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  ^  ' 

fc  Program  staff  consists  of  a  supervisor,  computer  operate*,  and  a  : 

technician.    A  counseling  van  is  available  to  take  MA$5  to  community  ^Loca- 
tions.     Students  ^nd  jobs  are  -located  geographically  through  a  grid  system. 
Location      i^fopiation  is  entered  into  the  system  to  facilitate'  the  match- 
ing process.  ^  If  the  student 'accessing  the  system  is  CET.*  eligible*  bpth  * 
Subsidized  and  private  sector  jobs  are  displayed.    For  other  students,,  only 
private  sector  jobs  .would  be  accessed.  »  \ 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

•  •  *  \ 

Career  Guidance  Specialists,  Work  Experience  Coordinators,  and  \ 
Counselors  in  students1  home  high  schools  conduct  assessments.  AsSes^nent, 
focuses  on  interests,  abilities,  employmeht  skills,  and  occupational  needs .\ 
The  assessment  service  is  available  to  twenty-four  high  schools  in  partici-\ 
pating  districts.  *tETA  eligible  youth  are  identified  through  AFDC  ?nd  ^ 
Free  Lunch  Tists.    A  pre^application  process  is  used  to  determine  eligi- 
bility and  parents  must  sign  off  to  agree^  that  information  on  the  students 
can  be  given  to  CETA.  —  ■ 


Placement  x      ^  '  \ 

f  * 

A  computer  terminal* at  each' school  can  be  accessed  by  employers 
through  a  single  ^>hone  call  for  all  twehty-fo^r  "schools.    Students  are 
matched  to  available  jobs  based  on  job  ^skills,  al^Llities,  and  interest* 
Students  riay  also  obtain  lists  of  jobs  from  the  computer.    Job\  information 
available  to  students  includes  pay  rate,  houyk  .of  work,  job  skiJLl  require- 
ment^, aiid  distances  from  th^atudent's  home.*  Only  students  wi&h  appropri- 
ate/skills are  referred  to  employers.    Computerized  records  of  placements 
af£  maintained  to  facilitate  follow-up. 
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Project  alive 


•Active  Learning  .^nvolves  Vocational;  Education 


Location: 


Educational  Agency: 
VnAnz  SponAOA,: 
Vunding: 


In-Kind  Conti^txtLani 


■SaxtBruno,  California 
/San  MabeQjJriion  Hi&h  School  District 
San  Mateo  County  -  " 


?2,862-  - 

2,414  -  P.L:  94-482  (Subpart  3) 

LEA  pays  for. one-half  of  the  work  site 
coordinator's  time 


Contact: 


4  Urban  in-school  youtfr 

'  William  Sfcvel 

Coordinator  of  Career  *Planningf  and 

Placement 
Crestmoor  High  School 
300  Piedmont  Avenue 
San  Brunp,  California  94066 
v  (414)  583-1480,  Ext.  218 


OVERVIEW  '*  ( 

^  *    Project  ALIVE  offers  a  three-phased  program  c>£  career  decision-making, 
*  career  exploration,  arid  career  employment  experience.    The  career  decision- 
making .phase  lasts  ten  to  twelye  weeks  during  which  students  meet  d,aily  in 
cla$s.    Students  are  assisted  to  develop 'positive  attitudes  about  themselves 
which  assist  thenf  in  learning  about  their  inter^sts^  altitudes,  values  and 
available  occupational ^opportunities.    They  develop  a  series  of  occupational 
choices  to  explbre  in  the  second  phase.    During  the  career  exploration  phase, 
sttjdents  spend  two  hours  a  day  at  a  job  site  where  they  have  the  opportunity 
both  to  observe  and  obtain  some  hands-op  experience.    The  exploration  phase 
±$  guided  by  Van  exploration  activity  plan  developed  in  conjunction  w^TNthe 
employer.    During  the  twa^  to  eight-week  period,  students  will  have  from  bne 
to  four  exploratory  exp^lences.    At  totfe  end  of  the  second  phase,  students 
devel6p  a  career  decision  action  pl£f.  .During  the  third  phase,  students 
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have  three  options:    (1)  straight  work  experience  in  subsidized  or 
unsubsidized  positions;  (2)  a  combination  of  work  experience  and  voca- 
tional training;  or  (3)  to  tar vocat tonal  training. 

The  program  operates  in  five, of  eight,  high  schools*    Twelve  new 
students  and' sixteen  carryover  students,  participated  in  the  high  school 
where  the  program  was  first  pilot-tested.    There  wete  also  eight  students 
from  two  other  high  schools.    The  second  semester  the  program  was  extended 
to  two  additional  .high  schools,  one  with  eighteen  participants  and  one 
with  six  students.    The  project  was  funded  for  thirty  students  but  it  is 
able  over  the  life  of  the  project  to  handle  double  that  number  as  some  of 
the  students  are  placed  in  paid  work  positions, 

•  

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Project  ALIVE  is  premised  on  the  idea  that  before  student?  go  into 
'vocational  education  programs  they  need  to  develop  a  positive  attitude' 
about  themselves  and  the  work  world.    They  also  need  more  'inf ormation 
about  career  alternatives  in  order  to  make  sound  career  decisions,  Tha 
program  develops>in  students  the  ability  to  make  career  decisions  and  to 
plan  for  the  courses  that  they  will  need  in  order  to  get  the  pkills  to 
do  the  job  they  are  interested  in  after  school/  The  object  is  for  them 
to  be  able  to  implement  a  career  decision  plan  before  they  leave  school 
and  to  choose  apprbpriate  vocational  and  academic  courses  to  complement 
their  skill  needs, 
<■  , 

Project  ALIVE  is  part  of  the  program  of  vocational  education  in  the 
San  Mateo  Union  High  School  District,    It  is  organizationally  housed  and 
administered  through  vocational  education  channels  and  staffed  with  voca- 
tionally 'certified  individuals,    '  ' 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  » 

In  California,  many  prime  sponsors  cpsrfract  with  the  County  Depart- 
ments of  Education  for  all  youth  employment  program^  In  San  Mateo  County 
the  San  Mateo  County  BoarcVof  Supervisors  as  the  -primfe  sponsor  contracts 
with  the  County  Office  of  Education,  yocational  Education  divisions.  As 
a  result  of  Project  ALIVE,  the  prime  sponsor  has  altered  a  numbffc  of  the 
YEDPA-  goals  and*  objectives. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  *  .  ^ 

Administrative  Affairs 

_^  The  San  Mateo  Union  High  School  District  Project  ALIVE*is 

operated  on  a  subcontract  basis  through  the  San  Mateo  County  Department 
of  Education  Vocational1  Education  Department.    The  ALIVE  project  has 
resulted  in  closer  coordination  with  the  prime  sponsor'  and  its  administra- 
tive wing,  the  County  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Division,  and  LEA's 
who  provide  services  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students. 
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One  Important  component  which  has  contributed  to  the  operations 
of  the  program  is  the  presence  of  an-  active  local  advisory  committee. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  students  of  the  program,  parents  of  the 
students,  community-based  organizations,  four  representatives  from  busi- 
ness and  industry,  one  representative  f ro#  tte  labor  unions,  one  member 
from  city  government,  two  from  San  Mateo  County  Office  of  Education,  and 
prime  sponsor  staff.    This  advisory  committee  helped  to,  identify  word 
and  exploration  sites  in  the  community. §  Also,  this  committee  assisted 
—in -obtaining  private  sector  job  sites,  acted  as  a  catalyst  for  community 
support,  and  assisted  with  student  recruitment. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

*     -     Outreach  is  initiated  through  letters  sent  to  parents  in  the 
community  in  both  Spanish  and  English  explaining  the  goals  of  the  program. 
There  is  a  large  Latino  population  who  do  not  apply  for /economically 
disadvantaged  programs^,  and  so  the  project  community  resource  specialist 
goescn*t-<thto  the  community  t<?  identify- these  people  wh5  may  be  in  need 
of  seifvices.    Additionally',  lists  at  the  school  for  variqup  special  pro- 
grams are  used  in  the  identification  process  r^These  incite  a  list  of 
AFDC  recipients,  studentsMn  the  ESEA  special  reading  program,  special 
education  programs  for  the  handicapped,  and  thosfe  participating  in  free 
'lutich.    Students  submit  applications  to  the  program.    They  are  given  a 
fifteen-day  trial  peifiod  to  determine  if  the^program  is  going  to  serve 
their  needs. 

Before  students  are  actually  ^elected  for  the  program,  counselors 
are  consulted  to  identify  students  "who,  beyond  they  disadvantaged  criteria, 
are  in  need  of  motivation  and  information  in  order  to  stay  in  school.  The 
counselors  involved  in  the  selection  Vrocess  are  part  of  the  regular  school 
counselors  and  are  hot  reimbursed  as  part  of  the  project.    Part  of  the 
counselors1  involvement  in  identifying  students  is  aimed  at  a  further 
assessment  of  the  needs  of  these^ students. 

After  two  to  three  weeks,  there  is  a  parents1  nfght  to  further 
e^>lain  thefcrogram  to  parents.    This  is  one  way  of  enlisting  the  parent 
support  in  developing  positive  attitudes  and  in  keeping  the  students  in 
school.  ^ 


s' 


The  project  works  with  social  workers  to  see  that  supportive 
services  are  provided  /where  needed."    For  example,  the  program  contains 
foster  children,  abusdd  children,  at  least  four  students  where  both  stu- 
dents and  parents  have  been  referred  to  special  psychiatric  care,  a 
pregnant  student,  students  with  drug  problems,  and Emotionally  handicapped 
student 8.    Guidance/counseling  is  provided  by  the  coordinator  and  the 
community,  resource  specialist*  / 
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Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  •  -\ 

*  The  emphasis  in  the  first  phase  of  the  program  is  on  students1 

behavior  modification  and  on  their  learning  the  process  of  career 
decision-making^    During  the  second  phase,  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  a 
job  site  in  a  vocational  cluster  reflecting  students'  values,  aptitudes 
ahd  interests.    Worker  trait  groups  are  used  to  identify  appropriate  areas 
for  explotation.    During  the  third  phase,  students  are  required  to  use 
public  transportation  to  get  from  home  'to  work  so  they  they  can  learn  to 
utilize  the  system  effectively..   Students  also  learn  to  meet  the  public 
they  are  serving,  to  work  with  adults,  and  to  assume  the  role  of  a,  pro- 
ductive paid  employee.  .  V 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Occupational  survival  skills  are  a  component  of  classroom  train- 
ing during  the  third  phase.    Students  meet  with  the  work  site  coordinator 
to  discuss  such  topics  as  labor  laws,  elements  of  the  "employment  cycles11 
(how  to  find  a  job,  how  to  hold  a  job,  how  to  leave  a  job,  etc.).  Voca- 
tional training  opportunities  are  an  alternative  for  students  during  the 
third  phase  of  the  career  employment  experience.*  Students  earn  high 
school  cre'dit/for  training  received*  at  the  community  college  or  Regional 
Occupational  Program  training  center.  * 

^Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training  ^ 

In  addition  to  opportunities  for  work  in  the  community,  the 
project  has  been  able^to  obtain  some  .on-the-job  training  slots  from  the 
prime  sponsor  for  phase  three  of  the  project.    Employers  who  participate 
in  providing  work  experience  are  involved  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  vocational  trainiftg  plan  for  each  student. 

In  order  for  students  to  obtain  academic  credit  for  their  work, 
they  must  meet  the  goals  and  objectives^  the  Work  Experience  Education 
Programs  of  the  district.     For  thfe^first  and  second  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram, they  receive  5  units  of  elective  credit.    During  the  third  phase  of 
work  experience,  the  credit  -comes  under  the  competenfcy-based  management 
system  for  off-campus  programs,  ancLstudents  may  receive  5-10  units  of 
credit  for  the  th±rd  phase.    The  goals  and  objectives  of  tfce  courses  in- 
clude performance  objectives  which  the  stujtent  must  meerc.     It  is  the  link- 
ing of  the  academic  component  with  the  work  experiet^e  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  school  that  enables  students  to  receive  academic  credit. 


Placement 

Students  are  followed  up  oti  a  periodic  basis.    The  project  con- 
tinues to  york  with  students  after  they  leave  the  program  if  they  need 
additional  guidance  or  placement  services.  /' 
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VOICE 


Vocational  Interest  and  Career  Exploration 


Location*.  J 

Educational  Agency? 

~* 

\  ?Kbnz  SponAOfi: 


FUncUnq: 
Tastget  GtuoixpM 

Contact: 


Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Pikes  Peak  Community  College 

Colorado  Springs  -  El  Paso  County 
Consortium. 

YETP, 

Sophomores  and  juniors  in  fourteen 
1  urban  school  districts 

Jack  Winchester,  Director 
CETA  Youth  Training  &  Employment  ✓ 
25  North  Spruce  * 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80905 
(303)  471-6860 


OVERVIEW 

The  VOICE  program  provides  sophomores  and  juniors  with  opportunities 
for  vocational  explq*ion  at  a  local  community  colleger  Students  receive 
hands-on -experience  iW  two  vocational  areas  for  forty  hours  each  during  * 
the  school  year.    Two  hours  a  day,  four  days  a  week  are  spent  at  the  com- 
munity college  during  exploration.    Following  exploration,  students- are 
rfaceJ* in  work  experience  or  on-the-job  training  related  to  their  Identi- 
fied interest: — The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  provide  a  transition  to 
area  vocational  programs.    A  second  phase  has  been  planned  in  which  juniors 
and  seniors  will  be  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  at  the  community  college 
for  half  a  day,  five  days  a  week  for  a  maximum  of  two  years. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  develop  a  linkage  to  bring  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  into  vocational  programs.    The  program  is  aimed  at 
developing  skills  in  areas  of  high  demand  locally.    This  is  the  fourth 
time  that  the  VOICE  program  has  been  implementedanc^he  number  of  students 
wanting  to  participate  has  exceeded  the  availability  of  slots. 
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ROUf  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

r 

•    The  availability  of  vocational  training  and  exploration  opportunities 

*  at  Pikes  Pe£k  Community  College  wes  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  the 

•  Director^ of  the  Vocational  Program  Center  on  the  prime  sponsor's 
Youth  Council.    The  college  helped  to  start  the  VOICE  program,  placing 
emphasis  on  training  for  occupations  in  .high  demand  in  lieu  of  courses 
traditionally  fayored  by  students  which  had  fewer  possibilities^  of 
leading  toward  employment.  ♦ 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT. 

The  prime  spon58|r  maintains  a  staff  person  who  serves  as.  ^ 
liaison  between  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  community  college.  This 
liaison  visits  tfie  college  on  a  daily  basis  to  check  on  student 
.problems  and  attendance.    Additionally,  the  prime  sponsor  is  responsible 
for  intake,  preparation  of  employability  development  plans,  and  the 
provision  of  direct  placement  services. 

,     PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  v 

Administrative  Affairs  + 

The  prime  sponsor  maintains  primary  responsibility  for  running 
the  VOICE  program.  "There  is  an  agreement  with  the  college  which  is 
signed  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  specifying  the  format  of  the 
VOICE  program.    Evaluations  from  the  youth,  the  instructor^  and  CETA 
staff  are  used  to  modify  the  concept  on  an  annual  basis.    Changes  made  may 
1  include  such  things  as  the  particular  vocational  areas  offered,  the  amoufit 

of  time  to  be  spent  in  each  .vocational  area,  or  the  number  of  students 
to  be  served.      The  community  college  participates  in  monitoring  and 
evaluation.    The  qollege  provides  evaluation  tools,  conducts  student 
and  faculty  evaluations,  and  provides  the  information  to  the  prime 
sponsor. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Co'Anseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

The-  primer  sponsor  goes  out  to  the  schools  to  do  intake  in  the 
fall  for  the  in-school  program  and  at  the  end  0f  the  year  for  the 
summer  prograpu    There  is  one  person  from  each  school  assigned  as  a  con- 
tact person  with  the  prit^e.    This  person  may  be  4  counselor,  a  teacher, 
or  community  worker.    Onca/fche  students  have  applied  to  the  program,  their 
economic  status  is  evaluaared  and  the  prime  writes  an  employability  de- 
velopment  plan.    If  more  intensive  evaluation  is  needed,  C$TA  has  an 
evaluation  unit  which  will  do  two  weeks  of  more  intensive  testing  on  the 
.  student*    During  the  evaluation  period  the  counselor  counsels  the 
•  students  in  terms  of  their  career  interests.    Supportive  seryices  are 
provided  to  all  CETit  students  who  are  enrolled  in  a  program* 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Students  who  need  assistance  in  reading  or  math  can  be  referred 
to  another  program  that  is  run  at  the  college  where  they  can  receive  remedial 
aid*    This  program 'is  for -all  CETA  students  and  is  staffed  by  public 

*  .  \  . 
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service  (PSE)  workers  employed  by  the  college.    Some  vocational 

areas  require  higher  functional  levels,  so  the  prime  attempts  to  place 

students  according  to  their  needs.        •  f 

*      Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training, 

.   The  exploration  component  provides  hands-on  experience  at 
the  community  college.    Students  attend  the  college  in -the  afternoon 
following  a  full  day  of  regular  schpol  classes.    Stddents  do  receive' 
high  school  credit  for  career  exploration.    The  grades  are  sent  from  the* 
college  to  the  high  schpols.    The  prime  deals  with  fourteen  school  districts 
and  each  one  has  a  different  formula  although  all  of  them  to  some 
extent  are  based  on  time  spent  per  week.    This  is  an  elective  credits 
In  Colorado  it    is  the  option  of  the  high  school  principal  as  to 
how  academic  credit,  will  be  established,  but  it  was  noted  that  within 
the  districts  the  methods  seem  to  be  -fairly  similar.——* 

The  youth  remain  at  the  college  until  the  exploration  component 
is  completed.    All  tuition  and  .books  are  paid  for  by  the  prime  sponsor; 
there  is  no  stipend  during  this  time    although  the  pwime  sponsor 
provides  transportation  in  the  form  of  bus  tickets  ot  gas  coupons.  At 
the  completion  of  the  exploration  phase  the  student  is  placed  in  another 
component  of  the  program  which  could  be  work  experience  or  on-the-job  '      *  ,  % 

training ^  In  some  cases  where  the  person  enrolled  is  a  senior,  further 
institutional  training  is  encouraged  <and  some  people 'who  have  graduated 
h'ave  gone  on  to  vocational  training  at  the  community  college. 

■  *  t/ 

In-  the  second  planned  phase  of  the  VOICE  program,  juniors  and  ^ 
seniors  are  enrolled  at  the  community  college  vocational  center  for 
skills  training  on  a  half-day "basis.    Enrollment  in  the  community v 
colleges  is  controlled  by  the  high  school  counselors.    The  prime  sponsor 
'has  met  with  the  counselor^  and  they  have  agreed  to  cooperate.    It  is 
up  to  the  interest  of  individual  students  to  complete  the  enrollment 
process. 

•  f 

Work  Experience  and  On-The-Job  Training 

Students  receive  credit  for  the  worft  experience  as  well  as 
the  career  exploration  classes.    Credit  is  awarded  on  a  plan  similar  to 
one  used  for  work  study.    Work  experience  is  largely  in- the  public  sector. 
On-the-job  training  is  in  the  private  sector  where  CETA  subsidizes  half 
of  the  cost  through  the  training  period;  and  the  employer  signs  afri  agree- 
ment to  hire  the  person  at  the  end  of  t/he  period  if  training  has  been  1  1 
completed  successfully.    Students  must  provide  their  oton  transportation 
during  this  part  of  the  program  as  they  are  paid  for  work  experience.  , 

Placement         ^  *  * 


The  prime  sponsor  is  responsible  for  providing  direct  placement 
services,  covering  both  work  experience  and  on-the-job  training  opportuni- 
ties. 
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•  DEAL 

* 

Denver  Earn  and  Learn 


Location: 

EdacatLonaZ  Agency: 
Funding : 

TaAQVt  Gkauplk) : 
Contact: 


Denver,*  Colorado 
Denver  Public  Schools 
Denver  city/cousty 
YIEPP 


ln-school  youth  and  drop-outs  in 
an  urban  area  \, 

V 

%  * 

Sharon1  A.  JcJIuison 

DPS /DEAL  Program  Manager 

900  Grant  Aveaus 

Room  404 

Denver,  Colorado  80203* 
(303)  837-1000 


OVERVIEW 

The  goals  of  the  DfcAL  Program  are  to  improve* academic  achievement, 
attendance,  and  student  self-iniage.    As  aft  entitlement  program,  the  DEAL 
program  guarantees  a  job  to  any  youth  who  wants  one  on  the  condition  tfhat 
she/he  remains  in  or  returns  to.  school.    The  Denver  Public  Schools  have 
a  subcontract  with  the  prime  sponsor  to  provide  educational  supportive 
services  for  yout  identified  and  referred  to  the  entitlement  program. 

A  special  'emphasis  in  the  DEAL  program  has  been  flexibility  in 
dealing  with  student  needs.*    The  availability  of  staff  on  an  as  needed 
basis  and  incentive  systems  to  reward  attendance  and  academic  performance 
•JjAve  been  hallmarks  of  the  program. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  -  •  * 

~~~~   * 

Vocational  education  teachers  have  taken  a  role  in  the  coordination 
and  issuing  of  credit.    Initially  students  were  awarded  vocational  edu- 
cation credit,  but  a  special  DEAL  credit  has  since  been  established*  .The 
program  manager  h4p  a  background  in  vocational  leducation.*  Enrollment 
in  vocational  education  is  encouraged  and  a  nuifibet  of  DEAL  students     <.  , 
have  been  enrolled,  • 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  a 

 7  — *.  

The  prime  sponsor,  the  Denver  Employment  and  Training  Administration, 
is  responsible  for  intake,  job  matching,  and  placement.  Si-monthly 
meetings  are  held  between  the  prime  sponsor  and  DEAL  staff.-   The  prime4 
sponsor  has  employees  on  nine  pf  the  ten  teams  which  operate* the  DEAL 
program  in  the  Denver  schools*-;  *  -  ■'  


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 


The  DEAL  staff  consists  of  the  program  manager  and  assistant 
manager.    Teachers  report  to  the  administrator  of  the  program.  The 
Denver  schools  ljfvSNa  career  resource  center  .which  has  be%n  staffed  by 
a  DEAL  person  r££erre&  to  as- a  media  specialist.    This  person  Is  in  * 
charge  of 'career  education  materials.    There  are  ten,  teams;  nine  of 
these  service  the  regular  schools  and  the  tenth  telam  provides  services, 
to  the  alternative  schools:    an  opportunity  school  which  is  vocational, 
a  school  for  the  handicapped,  and  a  career  education  center,    A  typical 
team  consists  of  four  types  of  staff.    First,  there  is  a  program  liaison 
specialist.    This  person  is- the  in-school  program  manager  responsible 
for  recruitment,  enrollment,  public  delations  and  in-school  staff  develop- 
ment.   Second,  there  is  a  paraprofessional  or  educational  specialist  for, 
every  twq  teams.    To  date,  they  have  helped  with  the  tutoring,  needs  ^ 
^assessment,  dissemination,  and  development  of  a  life  skills  inventory. 
XThird,  there  is  a  career  development  specialist  who  is  an  assistant  to  the 
/education  specialist.    There  is  one  assistant  for  every,  one  hundred 
/  students.    They  are  responsible  for  counseling  and  referral  and  are  "the 
persons  most  directly  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  services  to  youth. 
The  fourth  person  is  the  job  coach  or  employment  liaison,  who  is  a  Denver 
Bmployment  and  Training  representative  responsible  for  jplacement.  Job 
coaches,  who  are  Public  Service  Employees,  keep  the  school  informed  about  - 
the  student's  progress  on  the  job  and  where  the  student  is  to  be  placed. 

On  the  tenth  team,,  which  is  a  pilot  project  at  one  school,  the 
f    composition  of  the  telte  is,  somewhat  different.    The  team  at  this  school 
has  a  program  liaison  specialist,  education  specialist,  and  career  de- 
velopment 'specialist;  but  it  also  has  seven  of  its  own  employment  liaison 
representatives  who  are  on  the  DEAL  payroll.    These  persons  serve  in  the 
same  office  with  the  DEAL  staff.    These  ar<e  people  who  were  recommended 
by  the  Denver  public  schools  administration.    They  are  not  public  service 
employees  but  their  pay  scale  matches  that  of  the  Denver  deployment  posi- 
tion and  their  activities  are  closely  coordinated  with  the  types  of  activities 
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that  the  CETA  staff  perform  on  the  other  teams* 


There  is  a  once-a-mdhth  in-service  education  for  all  staff.  There 
is  a  meeting  with  in-scKojpl  program  managers  for  policy  and  procedure 
update.    There  was  a  full  week  in  the  summer'  devoted  to  career  education 
for  the  staff.*   There  has  also  been  a  Title  IX  workshop.    Jhfe  head  of 
the  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges  has' talked  about  program  experiences; 
CETA  staff  have  talked  about*  other  opportunities  available  for  students; 
the  alternative  school  representative  has  talked  about  training  beyond 
high  school;  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been  available  to  instruct 
the  staff  on tape  matters  <j    In  addition,  a  career  resource  center  operated 
by  the  schj)oi:1iks  been  provided  a  DEAL  staff  member.    The  educational 
specialists,  ^se  originally  hired  to  promote  the  Colorado  Career  Information 
System,  but  Vheirfthat  contract  could  not  be  negotiated  the  staff  assisted 
ip  preparing'  a  life  skills  survival  unit*  for  the  students  on  such  topics 
as  how  to  fill  out  appiications,  ,etc.    The  program  has  put  out  a  news- 
letter on  a  monthly  basis  to  explain  what  the  program' is  doing  and  to 
acknowledge  the  accomplisliments  of  students.    This  serves  both  to  communi- 
cate with  students  in  the  program  and  is  a  public* relations  device  for 
other  staff  in  the  schoof. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

*     Outreach  is  done  by  the  teams  in  the  nine  high  schools  and  the 
tenth  city-wide  team.    OIC  and  SER,  who  also  subcontract  with  the  prime 
sponsor,  refer  students  to  the  program  who  wspit  .to  come  back  into  a 
regular  school  program.   'In  turn*,  the  Denver  Public  Schools  channel  n 
students  to  OIC  and  SER  tfho  may  not  want  to  continue  in  a  traditional 
program. 

DEAL  staff] determine  initial  eligibility  with  enrollment  and  final 
determination  done  by  prime  sponsor  staff.    Individual  heeds  assessments 
are  also  conducted  by  DEAL  staff.    Such  needs  may  include  not  only 
curriculum  deficiencies, .but -also  a  lack  of  job  skills  in  whiph  case  the 
student  may  be  referred  to  vocational  education.    Supportive  services 
provided  through  DEAL  st^ff  may  help  a  student  get  into  a  particular 
lab  or  some  other  special  facility,  depending  on  what  exists  in  the 
school.    For  example,  two  students  were*  taken  out  of  a  regular  program 
and  placed  into  special  education. 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

r 

DEAL  staff  monitor  both  attendance  and  academic  perf ormaiyse. 
The  'program  operates  on  an  incentive  system  where  student  achievement  is 
awarded.    For  example,  students  may  receive  tickets  to  a  sporting  event. 
Special  classes  and  tutoring  are  available  to  serve  the  iru-school  needs 
>of  youth.    Some. schools  2ffer  a  regular  school  class  for  entitlement 
yoeths.    Most  schools,  however,  set  up  small  group  sessions  or  semin^p. 
For  example,  in  such  small  groups  they  may  work  on  income  tax.    The  al- 
ternative school  £or  the"  handicapped  may  inftitate  a  session  on  opening 
a  checking  acount.    Some* students  in  the  entitlement  program  are  in 
accelerated  learning  programs.    For  these  students,  there  are  alternative 
learning  packages  which  they  can  proceed  through  at  their  own  pace. 
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Work  Experience  and  On-The-Job  Training 


A  typical  day  ior  entitlement  students  is  to  ^ttend  classes  * 
from  7:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.    The  actual  hours  - 'depend  op  the  year  in 
school  and  the  number  of  credits  the  student  is  taking.    Generally,  the 
hours  from  2:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m*  are  speflt  on  the  vork  site. 


Placement 


Currently  thejjrime  sponsor  is  responsible  for  placement  in 
the  public  sector  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  is  responsible 
for  placement  in  the  private  sector.^ 
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'YOUTH  employment  training  program 


J 


Eduoxt&jonaZ  Agency: 


Contact: 


Denver,  Colorado 
Denver  Public  Schools 
Denver  City/Cpunty 
YETP 


Junior  high  and  high  school  dropouts 
in  an  urbac  area;  ages  14-21  %  - 

Dr.  Mary  Ann  Parthum 
Supervisor 

Denver  Public  Schools 
900  Grant  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
.  (303)837-1000  Ext.  2460 


1  \ 

OVERVIEW 

YEJfP  in  Denver  provides  exploratory  work  experience  and  career  develop- 
ment for  junior  high  students  and  combined  vocational  training  and  work 
experience,  for  students  in  the  area  vocational  school  (Emily  Griffith  Oppor- 
tunity School).    There  are  two  hundred  slots  in  the  jjinior  high  component 
and  sixty  slots  in  Opportunity  School.    As  Opportunity  School  has  an  open 
dootf  policy ,«*close  to  two  hundred  students  have  been  served  oVer  the  life 
of  the  program.-  1 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Vocational  skills  training  is  provided  to  "students  in  Opportunity  School. 
The  junior  high  program  i§  pre-vocational  in  nature,  concentrating  on  occu- 
pational awareness  and  career  employment  experitoce. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  * 

  r   1 — 

The  prime  sponsor  delegates  primary  responsibility  for  program  opera- 
tions to  the  Denver  Public  Schools.    The^prime  sponsor/  however,  may  make 
referrals  to  the  program  and  performs  intake  including  certification  of 
eligibility.    Responsibility  for  writing  paychecKs  is  retained  by  the  prime 
sponsor,  but  the  school  district  delivers  the  paychecks  to  enrollees. 
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PROG&AM  ACTIVITIES'  "  < 

Administrative  Affairs  ~~ 

«»  ,  « 
At  Opportunity  School,  YETP  funds  provide  for  two  full-time  voca- 
tional instructors,  a  community  aide  (paraprofessionaLtfutor) 9  a  reading 
instructor,  and  a  .counselor;  YETP  also  pays  for  fees,  books,  supplies,  and 
tools  for  students  enrolled  at  Opportunity  School,    In  the  junior  "high  pro- 
gran?,,  YETP  pays  for.  one  hour  of  time  daily  beyond  the  school  day  for  one 
part-time  manager  in  each  of  eighteen  schools.    These  in-school  managers 
do  job  development,  job  placement,  job  monitoring  and  career  development} 
they  also  take  care  of  time'  cards  and  payroll.    YETP  also  pays  for  ope  full- 
time  manager  who  coordinates  the  junior  high  program'  and  serves'  as  liaison 
with  the  prime  sponsor.    Inservice  education  at  the  district,  career  xesource 
center  acquaints  instructors  with:  the  personnel  and  material  resources 
available  to  assist  with  the  career  development  of  students. 

At  Opportunity  School,  the  principal  and  the  person  in  charge  of 
Federal  programs  participated  in  the  development  of  t;he  program.    The  junior 
high  portion  of  the  program  began  in  January,  1979.    A  grant  administrator 
from  the  Denver  schools  worked  with  junioi^high  personnel  to  develop  the 
junior  high  program.  ^7  * 


Outreach,  Assessment r  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

'    ^  * 
Junior  ^ligh  participants  are  already  in  school  and  are" identified 
by  the  school  social  worker  and  other  persons  in  the  school  and  by  self  re- 
ferral.   Students  fibr  the  Opportunity  School  program*  may  already  be  enrolled 
at  Opportunity  Sctw^ol  or  they  may  be  referred  by  the  prime  sponsor.  In 
either  case,  they  a£^  sen^to  the  intake  office  of  the  prime  sponsor,  the 
Denver  Employment  and  Training  Administration.    The  prime  sponsor* is 
responsible  for  applications  and  certifying  eligibility.    After  being 
entered  into  the  program,  students  in  the  junior  high  program  are  indivi- 
dually assessed.    These  assessments  include  aptitude  and  interest  tests 
which  are  usually  administered  by  the  counselor.    Students  in  the  Oppor- 
tunity School  are^  given  a  series  >of  interest  and  aptitude  tests  and  a  chance 
to  visit  the  on-going  programs  to  explore  their  realities  before  making  a 
final  choice  for ^placement/"  They  are  also  given  support  services  includ- 
ing help  in  passing  the  GED  and  transition  services  to  work.' 

A  unique  portion  of  the  junior  high  program  is  the  presence  of  a 
part-time  manager  who  serves  as  a  student  advocate.    This  person  looks  at 
the  student  record,  assesses  student  accomplishments,  and  makes  arrangements 
for  supportive  services  from  counselors  or*  other  resources.    Among  the 
managers  are  seven  counselor^,  six  cooperative  work  experience  teachers, 
three  industrial  arts  teachers,  and  two  social  workers.    The  mix  of  profes- 
sional backgrounds  of  the  managers  is  beneficial  as  each  specialty  brings  _ 
an  area  of  expertise  to  the  program. 
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Non-Skills  Oriented  Trainiilg  *s 

^Students  at  Opportunity  School  may  earn  a  GED  at*the  school  or 
may  transfer  credits  back  to  a  regular  high  school  to  receive  a  high  school 
diploma.  *This  credit  is  based  on  both  time  in  the  program  and  Competen- 
cies. 

■   .       •  ^ 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills .Training 

s  • 

The  program  in  Opportunity  School  offers  specific  vocational 
training  for  half  'a  day  plus  work  experience.    Regular  school  credit,  de- 
termined by  the  hours  in  the  {Program,  is  available  for  the  vocational  # 
training."  t  '  •  * 


Work  Experience  and  On-the-job  Training 


Academic  credit  is  also  available  to  Opportunity  School  students 
for  work  experience.  "  Students  may  receive!  one  unit  for  250  hours  on  the 
job  in  an  approve^  supervised  job  situation.    The  junior  high  student  may 
also  receive  credit  for  time  on  the  job.    Junior^ high  students  participate 
in  part-time  jobs  up  to  fifteen  hours  a  week  in  community  agencies  such 
as  hospitals,  libraries,  schools,  government  offices  and  many  others. 


m  Placement 

Placement  for  junior  high,  school;  students  is  done  by  the  part- 
time  manager.    The  placement  is,  as.  stated,  in  community  agencies.  , It 
includes  the  creation  of  jobs  in  some  schools  such  as  library  or  office 
assistant.    Opportunity 'School  utilizes  a  placement  office  that  is  locate4 
at  the  school.    This  office, works  with  the  vocational  education 'counselor 
in  placing  the  student  in  ar  job.  -  ■« 
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WORKPLACES 


Location: 

EdujCLCUtional  Agency: 
PJume.*  Sponbote 


Conta&t: 


Hartford,  Connecticut 
Hartford  Board  of  Education 


City  of  Hartford  and  Balance  of 
Connecticut  *  m  m  ^ 

$525,000  -  YETP  (<£ity  of  Hartford)' 
$175,000  -  YETP  (Balance  of  State).  c' 
3425,000  -  Youthwo3&         "  *  \ 
$318,000  -  Title, XX,  Social ■ Security 
Act,    .  f 

Vocational  Education 

opxoent , 
Department  ol^&oftsing  and 
Urban  Developnfent 
Private  Sector 
LEA        %       ^    -  "I 
State  Department  or  Labor] 
C\ty.  bo^d  issue    *       '  * 
^  :te  Department  of  XammejSd^ 

•school,  j/outh  and  dropb^sf  , 


$  40,00* 
$345,000' 


'  -  *$200,000 
:  $250,000 

$175,090 
^$250,000 

$175, 


Urban 


Ms.  Jackie  Danzberger 
*    CbordinatQr  of  Career  Education 
-  «,  Hartford  Public  School  System 
*  249  High  Street 

Hartford,*  Connecticut  06103 

(203X566-6091  H 


OVERVIEW 


1  ,  Workplaces;  an  LEA-operated  program  with  ^  broad  base  of  financial 
•support  from  th£  -private  sector  and  multilevel  pulilic  sources,  serves  six 
hundred  and 'forty  high  school  juniors  and  seniors/particularly  those 
.having  difficulty  in  the  regular  school'  system,  and\dropouts  throughthe 
tievelogment  of  individualized  plans  for  educaj^on  aj{d*vork.    One  acapKnic 
centet  and  six  vocatidfial  centers  located  in  different  facilities  , through- 
out the  city  offer  youth  the  opportunity  to  obtain  skills  training,  aca- 
demic .education,  and  a  range  of  services  in  non-traditional  school  settings, 
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1  *  Full-time  participants  attend  classes  in  the  academic  center  to  com- 
plete graduation  requirements  or  to  improve  basic  skills*    In  addition,  .   *  . 
•tfS^y  are*  placed  in  vocational  centers  for  part  of  the  day  for  skill 
development  and/or  worfcs^xperience  activities  in  subsidized  or  unsubsidized 
positions.  •  * 


r  .     Partr-time  participants  include  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  regular  >±gh 
school  setting  who  Attend  classes  in  the  vocational  center  and/or  receive 
work*  experience  placements^;  dropouts  may  also  receive  partial  services  de- 
pending upon* iSdividual  heeds. 

♦ 

Assessment,*  counseling,  career  information,  and  supportive  services 
are  available  t*6  all  participants, 

■Workplaces  is  open  to  youth  of  all  economic  categories,  but  CETA  eli-' 
,  g^Cbllity  requirements  must  be  met,  by  tho^e  students  placed^iti^ subsidized 
wotk  experience  slots*       .  *  . 

-  ** 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL.  EDUCATION     %  -  •  , 

The  Vocational  Education  Di^lson  of  the  public  school  system  pperates 
"tie  Workplace^ program;  administrative  responsibility  is  held  by  the 
^Oi^ector  of  Career  Education  '(vocational, education  is  part  of  the  Career" 
Education  Departments  in  Hartford) .  /  . 

State  vpcational  education  funds  are  utilized  by  the  program  for 
salaries  of  vocationally-cert^ied  teachers  within  the  six  vocational 
skills  centers.  .    \  * 

Students  may  be  awarded  credit  toward  graduation  or  certificates  of 
competency ^f or  the  classroom  training. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

'Two  priipe  sponsors,  the  City  of  Hartford  and  the  Balance  of  State,  pro- 
vide funding  to  tjpis  program,    grime  sponsor  representatives  provide  in- 
service  training  fop  program  staff  on  management  information  systems  and 
interpretation  of  CETA  regulati^s.  *  * 

Eligibility  screening  .for  participants  receiving  stipends  is  pro- 
vided by  the  prime  sponsors.  *  ^ 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 


^  Workplaces  is  administered  by  the  LEA  through  the  Career  Educa- 

tion Department;  overall  responsibility  for  administration  and  operations 
lies  with  the  Director  of  Career  Education.      Each  .of  the  seven  centers--* 
six  vocational,  one  academic — has  a  manager  who  supervises  staff,  main- 
tains program  data,  etc. 

» 
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,In  addition  to  the  numerous  funding  sources  for  this  program, 
support  is  evident  through  participation  of  representatives  from  business 
"and  industry,  public  agencies,  and  community-based  organizations  on 
advisory  boards  serving  eich  of  the  centers.    The  State  Board  of  Education 
h^s  given  Workplaces  107 6K  status.    Such  status  exempts  teachers,  adminis- 
trators and  other  personnel  from  state  certification  requirements  for -an 
experimental  period  of. three  to* five  years*    During  that  period  th6  school 
system  and  the  state  agency  will  examine  the  desirability  of  developing 
new  certification  procedures  for  employees  hired  to  work  in  school-based 
youth  employment  programs*  .  , 

-A.  LEA  has  reached  agreement  with  the  Hartford  Federation  of 
Teacher^.    The  agreement  allows  the  LEA  to  hire  teachers  for  an  eight  hour 
day,  twelve  month  year  at  the  prevailing  wage  for  that  job  in  the  community.* 
.    The  prevailing  wage  is  determined  through  a  bidding  procedure .    Three  em- 
i    ployers  in  the  private  or  not-for-profit  sectors  are  contacted.    They  sub- 
mit bids;  f  the  bids  are  averaged  and  the  result  is  then  ttfed-into  the  regu- 
lar teacher  scale.    Section  K,  as  it  is  called,  allows  program  operators 
to  compete  with  industry  for  trainers  and  to  compete  with  other  organizations 
in  the  local  environment  for  youth  .employment  contracts/* 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

In-school  ^students  ar^recruited  through  presentations  by  pro- 
gram staJ^f  in  the  three  Hartford  high  schools  and  by  direct  mail  to  stu- 
*A dents'  homes.    Out-pf^school  youth  are  reached  through  media  advertising 
and  referrals  from  CBO's;    Extensive  assessment  is  conducted  to  ^Atexaiije: a  . 
*  ;    need  for  remedial  education,  which  vocational  center  to  place  each  student^ 
in,  interest  in  working  for  a  high  school  diploma  or  certificate  of 

.   competency  .(for  those  returning  to  school  or  failing)  t  and  counseling  needs*  

Each  program  is  highly  individualized.    Assessment  and  counseling  services* 
are  available  to  all  students.    Workplaces  issues  its  own  certificate  of 
completion  and  skills  competency.    The  certificate  establishes  academic, 
skills,  and  attendance  standards  higher  than  those  operating  in  the  LEA's 
high  schools.         1  > 

T  i 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Students  completingB  their  high  school  diploma  requirements  or 
needing  remedial  education  speijd  each  morning  or  afternoon  in  the  academic 
,      center,  a  Separate  facility  in  the  city.    Regular  high  school  credit  if* 
awarded  (except  to  those  wanting  only  to  Improve  skills  through  remediation) . 

«►  *  ^ 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training  ^ 

Vocational  skills  training  is  offered  in  medical-related  occupa- 
tions, business  and  office  occupations  (.including  data  processing),  agri- 
culture, communications,  metal  and  electro-mechanical  occupations,  and 
automotive  mechanic^.    One  vocational  center,  located  in  a  hospital,  offers 
skills  training  and  work  experience  placements within  the  hospital.  Anpther 
center  operates  within  the  facilities  of, an  insurance  company  and  provides 
work  experience  slots  within  that  company fs  offices *    Each  center  also 
holds  classes  in  emplojrability  and  job  survival  ^skills .  „ 
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Students  not  enrolled  In  the  academic  center  attend  their 
assigned  vocational  center  every  morning  or  afternoon  arid  then  work  the 
rest  of  the  day.    Academic  center  students  divide  their  vocational  time 
(one-half  day)  between  the  assigned  vocational  center  and  work  experience. 
The  Workplace  Career  Centers  operate  a  combination  of  small  business 
enterprise^^tn  which  youth  and  teachers  ptoduce  products  or  deliver  ser- 
vices on  a' fee  for  work  basis.    Funds  from  sales  are  reinvested  back  in 
the  project  or  are  used  to  pay  student  vJages.    The  businesses  are  in  Auto: 
engine  repair,  auto  body  repair,  generator*  and  alternator  repair,  and 
used  car  preparattan  and  sales;  Communications:    printing  and  advertising; 
Electro-Mechanics:    computer  assembly;  Metal  Machining:  non-production 
items;  and  Vocational  Agfciculture:    plants  and  other  horticultural  items. 


Work  Experience  and  On-the-Jflb  Training 

^Work  experience  slots  providing  students  ten  to  twenty  hours  of 
work  each  week    are  paid  by  either  the  employer  or  CETA.    Student  work 
sites  are  matched  to  both  assessment  results  and  vocational  training.  Aca- 
demic credit  is  awarded  for  work  expedience  ti&e.    Regular  staff  contact 
with  work  experience  employers  serves  to  monitor  student  progress  and  to 
ke^p  communication  lines  open  between  th$  program  components  and  the  stu- 
deni.    Student  readiness  for  work  experience  is  determined  by  the  vocational 
center  manager.* 


acement 


Direct  placement  services  for  prog*«nr<ompleters  are  provided 
by  the  vocational  center  managers.    As  of  9/5V79,  the  placement  rate  in 
thel  health  field  is  one  hundred  percent  of  completers;  Auto  placements  are 
also  one  hundreaperrcent .    Insurance  and  Banking  is  at  eighty-five  percent; 
Electro-Mechanical  at  fifty  percent;  Communications  at  seventy-five  per- 
cent . 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 


LocxLtLon; 

Educati^haZ  Agency: 


Funding: 
T&igzt  GKoupU) 


Wilmington,  Delaware 

a 

t 

New  Castle  County,  Vocational- 
Technical  District 

New  Castle  County  and  City  of 
Wilmington 

$315,00O-YETP 

Urban  in-school  youth;  Hispanic; 
handicapped,  female  offenders 


Contact: 


Walter  M.  Kearney 

Old  Howard  High  School 

13th  and  Poplar  Street  Room  101 

Wilmington,  Delaware  19801 

(302)  -655-2601 


OVERVIEW 


t/tp 


A  Delaware  "YfcTP  project  offers  work  experience  and/or,  skills 
training  plus  a  range  of  transition  services  to  ovejr  threfe^hundred 
youth  in  New  Castle  County.    The  program  is  considered/the  prototype 
for  the  Jobs  for  Delaware  Graduates,  Inc.,  which  has  received  considerable 
support  from  Governor  Pierre  Dupont,  as  well  as  business,  education, 
and  labor  leaders' throughout  the  state. 

The  New  Castle  ^County  program  serves  students  in  eight  high* schools 
and  one  vocationaf-technical  center.    There  are  specifically-designed 
program  components  for  handicapped  youth  and  incarcerated  females.  In 
"affdrtion,- Ihirty-five  inner-city  Hispanic  youth  participate  in  the. 
program* 

c 

Students  participate  on  an  extended-^day  basis  (3:30-5:30  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday)  in  skills  training  or  work  experience,  Counseling, 
remedial  education,  employability  and  life  skills  training,  and  career 
education  activities  are  offered  during  the  school  day. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION        -  - 

The  New  Caatle  County  Vocational-Technical  District  setves  as 
the'  administering  agent  for  the  YETP  program* 

v. 

The  development  of  vocational  skillsxis  an  Integral  part  of  the  I 
program.    Certified  vocational  teachers  are%hired  to  teach  the  extended*- 
day ' 3kills  courses .  * 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


New  Castle  County  and  the  City  of  Wilmington  prime  sponsors  fund 
the  program.    CETA  representatives  maintain  frequent  contact  with  the  pro- 
gram staff  to  discuss  program  operations,  resolye  problems,  and  monitor 
activities.  4 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  * 


The  program  staff  consists  of  a  coordinator,  four  full- 
time  and  one  part-time  counselor,  three  full-time  and  one  part-time 
job  developers,  a  secretary,  and  part-time  teachers  hired  for  the 
skills  training  and  remedial  education  classes^  A  school  building  serves 
as  the  project  jfacility.    Staff  salaries  are  YETP  paid.    The  LEA  provides 
in-kind  services  of  some  space,  equipment,  and  materials  for  the  class- 
room activities.  / 


Outreach,  Asses6metrt,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 
^Outreach  and  assessment  activities  are  handled  jointly 


by  program  staff  and  school  personnel.'   Referrals  frequently  come  from 
school  counselors  and  teachers,  who  assist  by  providing  assessment 
information*    Educational,  vocational,  and  personal  counseling  is  an 
ongoing  component  of  the  program*    Supportive  services  include  trans- 
portation assistance  and  linkages  with  community  agencies  to  meet^\ 
^iridividual  needs*  \  \ 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

*~  Remedial, Education  in  reading  and  math  and  qareer  orientation 

are  of  f  ered' in  the  extended-day  classes.    Regular^high  school  teachers 
are  hired  part  -time  to  work  with  the  students. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Vocational  skills  training  is  offered  to  many  of  the  students 
during  the  after-school  classes*    Regular  high  school  credit  is  awarded; 
training  allowances  (YETP-paid)  are  provided. 

Eight  incarcerated  females,  who  werd  to  be  released  in  the  near 
future,  were  offered  counseling  and  assessment  until  their  release.  At 
that  time,  they  were  offered  subsidized  skills  training    or  work  experience* 
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One  of  the  young  women,  who  is  pregnakt,  will  soon  enter  subsidized  com- 
puter training  and  will  continue  to  receive  other  program  services, 

Worlc  Experience  and  On-the-job  Training  ' 

Work  experience  placements  are  developed  in  public  and  private 
agencies  for  many  of  the  participants.    The  youth  work  after  school  and 
on  weekends   during  the  school  year  and  up  to  full  time  in  the  summer. 

Placement 

Unsybsidized  placements  for  youth  who  complete  high  school 
are  provided  through'  the  efforts  of  the  job  developers. 
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WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 


Locution  t 

Educational  Agency: 
P/uaie  SponiOJi: 
funding: 

ToAgzt  GwupU) » 
Contact  t 


Washington,  D,  C* 

District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools 
District  of  Columbia 


YETP  • 
SPEDY  (SYEP) 

Urban  in-sgkool  youth 

Robert  Mann,  Director  . 
In-school  Work  Experience  Program 
Armstrong  Adult  Education  Center 
First  and  0  Streets,  N,W* 
Washington,  D*C.  20001 
(202)  673-6909 


OVERVIEW 

The  D»C.  Public  School  System  provides  work  experience  oppor- 
tunities to  six  hundred  youths  per  year  through  placement  in  public 
or  non-profit  agencies ♦    The  first  week  of  the  thirty-week  program 
is  devoted  to  an  assessment  period  to  determine  the  students1 
vocational  Interests  and  to  attempt  to  match  /identified  interests  to 
work  experience  openings.    Students  work  after  school  jor  on  .weekends 
up  to  twenty  hours  per  week  during  the  school  year;  many  of  the  same 
students  are  placed  during  the  summer  months  Chrough  the  SPEDY  program 
which  is  operated  by  the  same  office* 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

*  •    The  Career^ Development  Division  (which  includes  career  and ^vo- 
cational education  programs)  of  the  public  school  system  administers 
the  Work  Experience  Program  through  a  contract  between  the  LEA  and  the 
prime  sponsor* 

Vocational  counselors  within  the  schools  assist  program  efforts 
in  the  assessment  ph4se  by  interviewing  students' to  identify  career 
interests  ♦  * 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


The  prime  sponsor,  acting  through  the  D.C.  Department  of  Labor, 
provides  outreach  and  eligibility  screening  for  the  program.  /t)«C- 
D.O.L.  Mini-Employment  Centers,  located  in  several  city  high  schools, 
provide  information  on  the  program,  recruit  prospective  participants, 
and  screen  students  on  income  criteria. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

*  * 

Administrative  Affairs  - 
*  :  

The  Program  Director  and  staff  (three  counselors  and  four 
clerical  employees)  operate  out  of  an  adult  education  and  alternative 
school  facility  of  the  school  system.    Administrators  of  "the  Career 
Development  Division  assist  in  policy  determination  and  program 
development. 

*~ *  *  * 

w  \ 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  ^tid  Supportive  Services 


In  addition  to  the  outreach  and  eligibility  activities 
performed  by  D.O.L.  staff  in  the  Mini-employment  Centers  and 
assessment  provided  by  school  vocational  counselors,  the  program 
pffers  career  counseling  ^participants. 

Work  Experience, and  On-The-Job  Training  J 

Work  experience  placements  in  the  public  sector  provide 
YEfP-paid  minimum  wage  salaries*  to  the  six  hundred  participants. 
Jobs  matched  to  the  students'  career  interest  areas  provide  the 
opportunity  to  learn  through  actual  experiences  whether  or  not 
pursuit  of  the  career  area  is  desired.  a 

Placement  3  * 

The  program  staff  develop  mahy  of  the  jobs  through 
contacting  local  employees  by  telephone.    Follow-up  of  the  students 
during  the  work  ejgjgrieijce  placements  is  provided  a  minimum  of  two 
times  during  the  program  year. 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Location: 

EduAatLowU  Agency; 
F/ume  SpontoA.: 
Funding: 

Taught  QioupU): 
Contact: 


Sanford,  Florida  v 
Seminole  Community  College 
Seminole  County 
$203,400  -  YETP 

Rural,  in-school  youth,  dropouts  and 
high  school  graduates 

Russell  Calvet 
Director  of  CETA  Programs 
Seminole  Community  College 
Sanford,  Florida  32771 
(305)323-1450  .  * 


OVERVIEW 


r 


Seminole  Community  College* operates  a  classroom  training  project  that 
provides  several  types  of*f  employment  preparation.    Classes  include  indivi- 
dual manpower  training,  high  school  or  high  school  equivalency,  prevocational 
training,  and  motivational  skills.    CETA  participants  may  be  mainstreamed 
into  regular  classes  or  enrolled  in  classes  consisting  entirely  of  CETA 
participants.    Current  enrollment  in  the  program  is  seventy-one  students. 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  skills  training  is  available  to  YETP  participants  following 
completion  of  their  GED.,.A  portion  of  the  YETP  participants  have  entered 
vocational  skills  training.    Available  courses  include  auto  mechanics,  air 
conditioning  andUxefrigeration,  LPN,  business  and  office  occupations,  and 
many  other  vocational/technical  programs  offered  on  and  off  campus. 
Seminole  Community  College  1&  the  Florida  State  Education  Department's  de- 
signated Vocational  Trailing  Center  for  ^mihole  County. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT. 


The  prime  sponsor  maintains  an  intake  and  assessment  unit  in-house. 
Although  all  initial  assessment's  arq>  performed  under  a  Title  IIB  contract 
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f  .  r  ' 

w^th  Seminole  Community  College,  Assessment  staff  are  located  at  the 
prime  sponsor's  office.    CETA  counselors  are  responsible  for  recruitment, 
selection,  eligibility  determination,  and  referral  to  appropriate  educa- 
tion and  training  programs.    CETA  participants  return  to  the  prime  sponsor 
for  placement  although  Seminole  Community  College  does  some  placement  for 
vocational  training. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  ^> 

Administrative  Affairs, 

The  prime  sponsor  and  YETP  program  staff  jointly  arrived  at  per- 
formance go^ls  for  the  project.    The  project'  consists  of  a  project  coordi- 
nator, an  assessment  counselor,  an  instructor,  and  secretary.    The  counselor 
reports  to  the  Project  Coordinator  but  is  organizationally  responsible  to 
the  Director  of  Counseling.    The  instructor  is  funded  through  CETA  but  is 
organizationally  responsible  j;q  the  Dean  of  Instruction,    Project  funds  sup- 
port direct  administrative  costs  anH  instructional  costs  for  graining  areas 
most  frequented  by  CETA  participants  as  well  as  services  such  as  child 
day  care.  4 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

The  prime  sponsor  office  is  responsible  for  initial  assessment, 
intake,  and  referral  to  the  YETP  program.  Following  eligibility  screening 
by  CETA  counselors  and  referral ^to  the  community  college,  students  undergo 
an  extensive  assessment  program  "conducted  by  the  college's  assessment  cen- 
ter. This  program  includes  aptitude  and  interest  testing  in  vocational  * 
afeas  as  well  as  general  education  and  culminates  in  the  development  of  ant 
employability  program.  v 


Non-Skills  Oriented*  Training 

Following  assessment,  YETP  students  are  referred  to  the  most 
appropriate  area:    GED,  basic  education,  vocational  skills  training  or  pome 
combination  of  these  areas. 


Institutional  Occupational^  Skills  Training  / 

Programs  are  competency-based  and  certificates  identify  the  speci- 
_fic  competencies  students  have,  reached.    If  the  community  college  does  not 
have  a  program  available  in  the  occupational  area  in .which  a  student  has 
shown  interest  and  aptitude,  the  community  college  occasionally  may  sub- 
contract with  a  private  agency    to  provide  that  specific  training.  One 
example  of  this  is  cosmetology,  which  has  been  made  available  to  a  small' 
number  of  studetits  through  a  private  agency,  sub-contracted  with  the  com- 
munity college.    The  tuition  and  fees  to  the  priv^e  agency  are  paid  by 
YETP,  but  are  handled  by  the  community  college.  * 
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Placement  - 

  YETP  students  have  direct  placement  services  available  to  them 

through  the  director  of  the  CETA  office  and  his  staff  and  the  Florida 
State  .Employment  Service. 


* 
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CVAE 

Coordinated  Vocational  Academic  Education 


Location: 

Eduxiatlonat  Agency: 

Target  GkowpM 
Contact: 


Lawrenceville,  Georgia  , 

Gwinnett  County  Board  of  Education. 

Gwinnett  County 

Vocational  Education,  Disadvantaged 

Funds  (P.L.  94-482) 
Title  IV 

Rural  in-school  youth;  potential 
dropouts 

Marion  Scott 

Director  of  Vocational  Education' 

for  Gwinnett  County 
52  Gwinnett  Drive  # 
-Lawrenceville,  Georgia  30245 
(404)  963-8651 


OVERVIEW 

* 

The  Coordinated  Vocational  Academic  Education  (CVAE)  Program  in 
Lawrenceville  is  one  olfc  one  hundred  and  fifty  CVAE  programs  throughout  the 
state  of  Georgia.    Up  to  forty-five  academically ^nd/or  economically  dis- 
advantaged high  school  students  identified  as  potential  dropouts  receive 
remediay education,  vocational  skills  training,  work  experience,  counseling 
and  pipe/employment  skills  during  the  one-year  program.    Daily  classes  taught 
by**^specially-trained  CVAE  teacher  provide  a  series  of  units  on  life 
adjustment  and  employability  skills;  the  daily  sessions  also  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  career,  academic,  and  personal  counseling.    Remedial  education 
in  math  and  language  arts  is^  taught  by  two  regular  high  school  teachers  who 
work  on  the  CVAE  program  team.    Enrollment  in  vocational  classes,  a  program 
requirement,  provides  entry-leve.l  skills  development;  placement  in  subsidized 
or  uqsubsidized  work  experience  positions  enables  students  po  shaf^en  their 
vocational  skills.  '  ^ 

JThe  Lawrenceville  CVAE  program  has  maintained  records  which  indicate 
the  success  of  the  program  in  reducing  absenteeism  and  the  dropout  rate, 
improving,  academic  skills,  and  in  mains treaming  disadvantaged  studehts  into 
vocational  education  programs. 
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'  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

*  m 

The  State  Department 'Office  of  Vocational  Education,  Special  Needs/ 
Section;  administers  the  vocational  education  set-aside  monies  for,  the 
disadvantaged,  the  ntaj-er  source  of  funding  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
CVAE  programs  in  the  State.    The  State  Department  provides  in-service 
training,  resource  materials  and  curriculum  guides,  program  evaluation, 
and  overall  policy  determination. 

The  Local  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  Gwinnett  County,  as 
the  local-administrator  for  the  program,  serves  as  the  liaison  between 
State  vocational  education  and  the  program  staff* 
*  * 
*         Vocational  education  skills  training  is  offered  to  §11  CVAE  students* 
through  a  requireqjent  thdt  participants  must  be  enrolled  if^  at  least  one 
vocational  education  class. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  prime  sponsor  provides  work  experience  opportunities  to  CVAE  stu- 
dents who  are  economically  disadvantaged.    Placement  in  public  service  po- 
sitions, follow-up,  and  student  wages  are  the  responsiblity  of  the  CETA 
representatives,  who  maintain  frequeirtr  contact  with  the  CVAE  "teacher . 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  

Administrative  efforts  aire  coordinated  by  the  Local  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  and  the  Special  Needs*  Section  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.    The  CVAE  teacher,  who  serves  as  CVAE  coordinator  at  the 
high  gchool,  and  the  two  remedial  teachers  m$et  regularly  to  discuss  pro- 
gram operations  and  individual  student  plans.y.The  CVAE  teacher  works  full 
time  for  the  program.    The  two  remedial  education  teachers  are  f>aid  through 
program  funds  for    program  work  beyond  the  regular  school  day.  * 

CVAE  teachers  are  required  to  complete  graduate-level  teacher- 
training  programs  specially  designed  for  CVAE;  in"  addition  to  the  six- 
week  summer  training  required,  the  teachers  are  encouraged  to  continue 
graduate  study  in  CVAE  training  programs. 

Outreach,  Assessment >  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

•T 

Outreach  ^and  asses$ment  are  handled  by  the  CVAE  teacher,. who  ' 
provides  information  on  the  program  through  printed  materials  or  in 
school  staff  meetings.    Assessment  of  academic  skills  through  the  Georgia 
Criterion  Reference  Test  is  re'quired  'for  all  ejurollees;  according  to  State 
CVAE  Requirements,  participants  must'be  two  levels  below  "their  assigned 
grades  in  language  arts  or  math.    Group  or  individual  counseling  is  pro- 
vided by  the  CVAE    teacher  or  the  regular'  school  counselor,  , 

i       *  '  -  ' .  \ 
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NonTSkiH^Orleated  Training  •  r 

-Remedial  education  in  language  arts  and/or  math  is  taught  by  the 
CVAE  taam  teachers.    Academic;  credit  i§  awarded  n£r  the  remedial  classes 
which  jaay  supplant  regular  language  arts  or  math  classes.    Pr§-  and  post- 
tests  are  administered  to  determine  student  .progress.* 

A  statewide  youth  club,  specially t developed  for  CVAE,  provides 
training  in  leadership  skills  ahd.  jtfarsonal  development  for  those  students* 
^        wftfe-  choose  to  participate  in  the  mulK^  Loc^L  and  statewide  meetings  of  A 
j       the  Vocational  Opportunities  Clbbs  $f  America  (VOCA)  provide,  a  wide  rafage  "  m 
^  of  activities  for  the  students^' 

.   .  t  Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 


t 


Skills  train^g-Jji  regular  vocational  education  classes  Is  a 
~ strong  focus  of  CVAE.    Participants  must  enr'gll  in  at  least  on  vocational 
education  class  which  is  matched,  when  possible,  "to  a  work  experience 
position. 

•  0  .  '  *  '      -  - 

The  regular  CVAE  class,  which  awards  elective  credit  t;o  the  students, 

foluses  on  employability  and  job' survival  skills  such  as  job  expectations, 

interviewing  techniques,  work  attitudes,  etc. 


Work  ExperjLetfce  '^nd^Onrthe-Job  Training 

vJfSrk  experience  for  participants  is  gained  where. ig&opriate 
through  placements  matched,  when  possible,' to  the  student1  sjSpcational 
program.    Economically  disadvantaged  slfttdents  may  be  placedjKftto  private 
sector  jobs  or  may  be  placed  in  ptlfblic  servicer,  non-grof  it  'agencies.  * 
Students  enjployed  in  the  latter  category  are  pei§* -through  CETA. 

..  ■   \  '  '  '  v  •  -  • 

Placement    .  j 

.  .     ■  *      -  n^~~ 

Placement  of  many  of  the  .economically  disadvantaged  students  in 
the  work  .experience  positions  i's^ptovided^by  the  CETA  office.    The  program 
teacher, *  through  coordination  wiXh  vocational  teachers,  places  the  remain- 
ing students  in  unsubsidized  positions,  >  ' 


• 
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THE  STUDENT  STORE 


f 


Location:  .  - 

4 

EdjMiatiohal  Agency:  t 

?nMnt  SponAOK: 
Funding: 

Contact: 


American  Fall's,  Idaho 

*      *  •  * 

The  American  Falls  Joint  School 
District  No.  381 

Idaho  Statewide  Consortium 

^0,,000  -  YCCIP 

Rural*  in-school  youth  and  dropouts 

Supt.  Dan  Whitacre,' Project  Director 
The  Student  Store 
541  ffert  Hall 

American  Fay.s,  Idaho  §3211 
(208)  226-5578 


OVERVIEW 

The  American  Falls  Program  offers  skills  training,  work  Experience, 
counseling,  and  support  serviced  to  .twelve  participants.    The  youth, 
eleven  in-school  students  and  one  dropQ&t,  work  ^jthe  Student  Store, 
^--^a  school-operated  concern  which  s*fells  arts  and  crafts  items  on  consign- 
ment from  individuals  iif  the  community.    The  Student  Store  ±1  a  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum  ^t  American  Falls  High  School;  participants  are 
awarded  academic  credit  for  the  classroom  component  qr  may  prepare  for 
their  GED^g?cam.    The  students,  of  whom  four  are  Mexican-Americans  and  # 
two  are  American  Indians, 'combine  classroom,  training  itf*sales,  mer-    *  * 
chandising,  and  management  techniques  with  actual  operation  of  the 
store.    In  addition,  one  to  two-week  placements  in  local  businesses 
for  further  experience  have  been  developed  for  all  students.    The  put:-  * 
poses,  of  the  program  are  to  encourage  students' -to  remain  in  or  return 
to  school  and  to  teach  them  skills  in  retail  store  operation.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  h#s  been  actively  involved  in  the  pro- 
ject from  its  inception,  has  hopes  that  the-downtown  store  will  evenr 
tually  become  self-supporting.    Local  businesses  have  donated,  or 
rented  at  minimum  cost,  some  of  the  equipment  for  the  store  and  have 
been  involved  through  the  short-term  work  experience  placements  and 
representation-on  the  Board  of  Directors  .for  the  program. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  traditional  concepts  and  activities  of  distributive 
education  are  found  in  the  Student  Store  program;  participants  receive 
skills  training  In  sales,  store  management,  and  merchandising  and  have 
the  opportunity-  to  apply  those  skills  in  a  work  environment.  Pre- 
test£  determine  entry  for  each  of  tKe  18  merchandising  objectives. 
Post-tests  determine  80  percent  or  higher  mastery* 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  J? 

V 

The  prime  sponsor  provided  input  into  the  development  of  the 
program  when  approached  by  the .Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  local 
teacher  who  became  the  first  Program  Manager.    The  CETA  office  continues 
to  provide  technical,  assistance  through  interpretation  of  regulations 

and  through  assisting  the  LEA  ^ji  making  programmatic  changes. 

*  -*  * 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  '  *  • 


Administrative  Affairs 

ft 

The  day-to-day  administration  of  the  program  is  handled  * 
by  the  store  manager/teacher  and  the  program  manager,  both  of  whom  are 
certified,  teachers  paid  through  YCCIP  funds.    Overall  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.    Pollciesyof,  the  program 
(objectives,  activities,  penalties  for  "tardiness  or  absenteeism  of 
the  participants,  etc.)  are  determined  during  monthly  meetings  of  the  - 
Board  of  Directors,  made  up  of  the  Superintendent,  program  staff, 
all  program  participants,  the  CETA  representative  to  the  program, 
and  representatives  from  the  Ch^mSer  of  Commerce  and  the  Retail 
Clerks  Association.    Student^articipation  in  policy  determination  is 
considered  an  important  leaning „ experience. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services  ^ 

Program  referrals  are  made  by  the  guidance  counselor  at 
the  school  or  through  the  local  employment  office.    Eligibility  screening 
is  provided  by  the  prime  sponsor;  in  addition  to  economic  status ,  pros- 
pective participants  must  Indicate  a  spoken  interest  in  retail  store 
operation,  and  be-between  the  ages  of  16  to  21,    Counseling  sessions 
are  held  by  the  two  staff  members  on  an  individu^^o£_^aH-grbup  basis 
in  personal,  educational,  and  occupational  areas. 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

The  non-skills  training  units  include ^remedial  work  in  basic 
economics  and  basic  math  skills,  self-analysis,  and  values. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Skills  training  units  on  pre-employment  and  supervisory  skills, 
management  and  ownership,  -sales  techniques,  telephone  procedures,  and 
safety  procedures  are  directly  applied  when(the  youth  go  to  work  in  the 
Student  Store.    With  the  class  work  and  job  experience  occurring  in  the 
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—  same  location  under  supervision  -of  -the  store  manager /teacher,  problems 
may*be  resolved  quickly. 

Work  Experience  'and  "fan-the-JOb  Tra'jLni 

Work  experience  Aay  be  obtained  two  ways:    (1)  During  the 
school  year,  all  ^participants  work  up  to  three  hours  per  day  or  a  full 
work  day  on  Saturday  in  the  Student  Store  in  sales,  merchandising,  or 
managing  the  store.    Job  assignments  are  rotated  among  the  participants  * 
to  ensure  skill  development  'in  each  area.    Participants  may  work  full 
t>r  part  time  during  the  summer  months.    (2)  Several  ^f  the  students 
have  gained  work  experience  through  a  cooperative  effort  with  other 
local  businesses.    Students  are  placed  in  a  local  store  for  one  hour  a 

-  — - day- -from -one-to-  two  we£ks~iirordier-  to  "learn  the  business  practices-  61 

the  store  as  well  as  sgecifically-assigned  job  tasks;  businesses  involved 

at  this  time  include  clothing  stores,  a  flower  shop,  a  sports  center,  and 

ar  department  store.    Participants  receive  the  minimum  wage  (through  YfiCIP) 

for  the  work  experience  hours  in' the  -store  and  the  local  businesses. 


Placement 


Jobs  fdr  the  work-fexperience  component  in  local  businesses  or 
for  permanent;  placement  of  completers  are  located  through  the  efforts  of 
the  store  manager/teacher  and  the  program,  manager .    Job  development  o* 
job  creation  activities  are  frequently  supported  through  the  assistance 
of  community  leaders  serving  on  the  Board.    A  few  of  the  students*  have 
received  permanent  job  opportunities  as  a  result  of  the  work  experience 
component  in  local. business. 
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JjLQpMINGTON  AREA  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 


Location' 


\ 


Educational  Agency: 
Tundingi 

TaMvt  GwupU):  _ 
Contact: 


Bloomington,  Illinois 
* 

Bloomington  Public  School  System 

McLean  County 

$55,372  -  YETP 

..Urban . to-schqol  .yout^ 
dropouts 

Daniel  Swanson,  Manager 
Bloomington  Area  Vocational^ Center 
1202- East  Locust 
Bloomington,  Illinois  '  61701 
(309)  827-6124  A 


OVERVIEW 

YETP  funds  are  used  by  the  Bloomington  Area  Vocational  G^nter  (AVC) 
to  provide  skills  training,  work  experience  and  transition  services  to 
economically  disadvantaged  youth.    Non-disadvantaged  students  may  receive 
skills  training  and  transition  services  through  the  program. 

The  vocational  center  operates  in  the  same  facility  as  an  alternative 
school  for  the  LEA;  alterative  school  students,  many  of jwhom  a«  poten- 
t  tlal  dropouts  and/or  disciplinary  cases,  are  frequently  referred  to  the  * 
YETP  program. 

Of  the>aix  hundred  studetlts  served  by  the  AVfc,  seventy-eight  are 
involved  in  YETP  activities. 

Depending  upon  individual  needs,  students  may  be  placed  in  vocational 
cooperative  programs,  a  job  survival  skills  class  developed  for  YETP  stu- 
dents, work  experience  up  to  twenty  hours, per  week,  or  job  "shadowing11 
activities.  \ 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Local  Director  of  Vocational  Education  administers  the  AVC/YETP 
program.    The  AVC/YETP  program  provides  classroom  vocational  skills 
training,  and  in  many  cases  vocational  co-op  experiences,  to  the  majority 
of  the  participants. 
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Program  teachers  are  vocationally  certified  and  are  employees  of 
the ^vocational  center.    AVC  administrators  serve  on  the  Youth  Advisory 
Council  and  the  Manpower  Council  in  the  area. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  County  Board  of  Supervisors  serves  as  the  prime  sponsor.  The 
Director  of  CETA  Services  in  the  county  is  a  fortner  staff  member  of  the 
AVC/YETP  program;  his  experience  In  the  program  has  afforded  a  unique 
working  relationship  between  the  prime  and  the  vocational  center. 

The  prime  spqnsox  representative,  usually  the  CEJA  Director,  meets 
on  a  monthly  basis  wi^h  representatives  of  the  AVC  at  the  Manager  or  * 
Local  Director  levels )to  review  program  activities  to  determine  policy 
and  to  plan  and  develop  new  proposals.  * 

Student  wages  for  work  experience  ar^  paid  through  the  prime  sponsor 
office^       

t 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  .  ^  4 

Administrative  Affairs  ^ 

The  Local  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  as  administrative 
offidial'  of  &H  program,  'Seals  'frequently  with' the  AVC  Manager  who:has  '  * 
responsibility  for  day-to-day  activities  of  YETP.    The  School  Board  pro- 
vides some  guidance  in  policy  matters  or  expansion  activities.  Admin- 
istrative .costs  of  operating  the  program  (facility,  utilities,  * 
administrator's  time,  etc.)  -are  provided  to  the  AVC  afthe  rate  of  eight 
percent  of  the  total  grant.  m  A 

The  three  YETP -pa i3  staff  members  are  referred  to  as  teacher- 
coordinators  who  report  to  the  Manager  of  the  Area  Vocational  Center; 
the  teacher-coordinators  ate  a  regular  part  of  the  seventeen-member 
teaching  staff  of  the  AVC* 

0 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Referrals  to'  the  YETP  program  come  primarily  from  school 
counselors,  principals* and  teachers.    Career  counseling,  career  .informa- 
tion aW  interest  assessment  services  are  provided  to  all  YETP  partici- 
pants by  counselor-coordinators.    Eligibility  screening  is  conducted*by 
the  coAnselor-coordinators  and  reports  are  forwarded  to  the  prime 
sponsor  for  monitoring.    Individualized  plans  are  developed  for  each 
participarit  during  the  assessment  period. 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

^    'The  one-hour  daily  class  offers  activities  in  pergonal  develop- 
ment, positive  attitudes,  and  similar  areas.  *  —   ~~  ~   
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Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Employability  skills  and  job  survival  skills  are  emphasized 
in  the  Cooperative  Work  Training  daily  cla.ss.    Co-op  credit  is  given  for 
the  class  as  well  as  fo^work  activity  •  >  V^" 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training 

Work  experience  activities  in  the  private  sector  include  such 
jobs  as  custodial  and  maintenance,  food  service,  mechanics,  clerics^, 
and  child  care.    Students  work  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  per  week  at 
minimum  wage.    All  salaries  are  paid  by  YETP,  and  students  receive  co-op 
credit* 


Placement 

Placement  assistance  is  provided  through  the  individual  schools 
.program  counselors  frequently  provide  employer  information  and  indirect 
referrals • 
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CAREER  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 


LocaJUom 

EduXLd£ioYia£  Agency  ^ 
FiwcUng: 

TaAgzt  GioupU): 
Contact: 


Chicago,  Illinois 
m  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
City  of  Chicago  - 

$10,261,999  -  Title  IV  -  (includes 
$7,853,695  to  fund  summer  1979 
program) 


Urban  (hoi-school  youth ;  ages  14  up 

Phil  Viso,  Assistant  Superintendent 

of  Vocational  Education 
Chicago  School  System 
228  North  La  Salle  Street 
Room  642 

Chicago,  Illinois 


OVERVIEW 

The. Board  of  Education,  of  the  City  of  Chicago  implements  two  career 
internship  programs  through  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Employment  and  -Training. 
The  first  of  these,  the  In-School  Work  Experience  Program,  provides ,  lur- 
ing the  regular  school  year,  work  experience  to  a  m-tnlwun  of  1,000  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth   who  are  between  fourteen  and  nineteen  years 
of  age.    The  program  enhances- the  employability  of  participants  through  the 
development  of  good  work  habits  and  basic  work  skills.    During  the  school 
year,  participants  are  permitted  to  work  a* maximum  of  twelve  hours  per 
week  for  forty- two  weeks.    During  the  summer  they  may  work  a  maximum  of 
twenty-five  hours  per  week  for  ten  weeks.    The  second  program,  Youth  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Programs  Work  Experiences  and  Caseer  Internship 
.Programs,  provides  job  preparation  experiences  in  forty-five  schools  for 
an  estimated  1,000  students  who  are  in  the  £enth*through  twelfth  years  of 
school.    Students  work  at  training  locations, inside  the  schools  and  at  non- 
profit and  private  agencies.    During  the  summer  of  1979,  both  programs  were 
able  to  setve  an  additional  11,000  students.    In  both  programs  funds  are 
provided  for  the  supervision  and  counseling  of  the  participants.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  program  enrollees  are  minorities  with  high  Black  and 
Hispanic .representation.  '  % 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


.The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  school 
system  acts  as  the  program  administrator  and  was  the  principal  individual 
involved  in  writing  the  proposal  and  implementing  the  program.  Vocational 
education  students  participating,  in  the  program  are  'matched  when  possible 
in  the  on-the-job  training  placements  to  the  vocational  skill  area  in 


which  they  are  enrolled. 


pla^eme 


gRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

the  Mayor's  Office  of  Youth  Employment  received  proposals  from  the 
Board  of  Education  for  summer  and  school  year  programs  involving  students 
in  the  Chicago  schools.    The  Director  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Youth 
Employment  has  been  involved  in  the  program  from  the  earliest  stages  of 
planning  and  development.    Close  contact  through  frequent  meetings  and 
telephone  conversations  is  maintained  bpttf  at  the  administrative  and  opera- 
tional levels.    The  prime  provides  technical  assistance  in  such  ateas  as 
CETA  financial  Management,  interpretation  of  regulations,  and  clarification 
of  monitoring  requirements.  \ 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  \Vocational  Education  oversees  a 
program  staff  of  three  full-time _£ield 'coordinators  dnd  fifty  teacher-^ 
coordinators  hired  two  hours  per  day  afterl school.    Program  offices  are 
maintained  in  the  LEA  central  office  althoiigh  staff  members  work  out  of 
the  home  schools  fhe  majority  of  the  time. 


Outreach,  Assessment, 'Counseling,  ancj  Jgupportive  Services 


The  program  teacher-coordinators 
pants,  explain  the  program,  and  complete  th« 
sent  to  the  CETA  office  for  verification/ 


itrerview  prospective  partici- 
income  data  forms  which  are 


l  41 

Assessment  of  vocational  and  academic  interests  and  aptitudes 
is  based  upon  interview  results  with  the  program,  srfcaff ,  course  work,  grades 
and  stated  interests.    Individualized  plans  identifying  activities,  needs, 
and  appropriate  occupational  areas  for  Jthe  ori-the-job  training  component 
are  developed  for  each  student  during  the  dfjlentation. 

I  * 

Counseling  is  provided  weekly  for  ekch  student  to  assist  in 


personal,  academic,,  or  vocational  adjustments 


cofcnseling  sessions  are  held  by  the  teacher-oordlnators 

Supportive  services  include  transportation  allowances.  Re-, 


Individual  or  small  group 


ferrals  to  community,  agencies  are  made  as  necessary 
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Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

During  the  summer  of  1979,  a  student-participant  tutorial  pro- 
gram was  implemented.    This  activity  was  designed  to  give  the  participants 
the  opportunity  to  become  more  proficient  in  basic  reading  and  vocabulary 
skill  areas. 

) 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 
> 

Employability  and  job  survival  skills  are  developed  during  the 
orientation  period  and  during  the  individual  and  small-group  counseling 
sessions'  held  weekly  by  the  teacher-coordinators. 


Work  Experience  and  bn-the-Job  Training 


On-the-job  training  slots  in.  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
are-^eveloped  for  the  students.    Positions  are  matched  to  interests  and 
course  work,  particularly  vocational  programs",  'in  which  the  students  are 
enrolled.    Job  competencies  are  identified  for  each  student  in  an  on-the- ' 
job  training  slot;  employer-student  agreements  are  drawn  to  specify  the 
competencies.    On-the-job  training  activities  take  place  after  school  and 
on  weekends;  hours  are  increased  during  the  suumer.    Over  three  hundred 
employers  are  involved  in  the  Chicago  program.  ) 


Placement 


Placement  and  follow,  uo  during  the  on-the-job  training  component 
are  provided  by  the  teacherrcoordinators.    At  pre-determined  intervals 
throughout  jche  program  year,  on-skte  visits  to  job  sites  are  made.  Parti- 
cipant progress  and  development  ate  assessed.    The  Employability  Develop- 
ment Plan  is  updated  and,  if  necessary,  changed  to  reflect  the  mutual 
agreement  in  the  participants' altert" 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINI%  PROGRAM 


-J 


Location: 

Edw&Uonal  Agency: 
?/umz  Spon&osit 
funding  i 

TaAqvt  Stoop  U) : 
Contact** 


Evanston,  Illinois 

Evanston  Township  School  District 

Cook  County 


-  YETP 


% Urban/ Suburban  in-school  youth 
Daniel  Payne 

Director  of  Special  Projects 
Evanston  rownsftip  School  District 
Evanston,  Illinois 
(312)492-3800 


9 

ERIC 


OVERVIEW  9 

The  Evanston  Township  Schpol  District  Utilizes  a  ?ange  of  CETA  pro- 
grams (YETP  and  SPEDY)  in  preparing  ig-school  youth  for  the  transition 
from  school  to  work.  *YETP  funds  are  being  used  to  pay  two  three-quarter 
time  coordinators  and  teacher  salaries  oh  an  extended-day  basis.    The  pro- 
gram provides  .pre-employment  skills  training  andf  work  experience  to  sixty- 
two  economically  disadvantaged  participants.    The  yfcar-round  progfcam 
offers  one  and  one-half  hours  pet  week  of  employability  and  survival  skills 
training  during  the  afters-school  classroom  component*    Counseling.,  work 
experience  in  the  public  sector  r  and  placement  f or^progrfitm^ompleters  are 
includea  in  program  activities.  > 

*       \    '    *  K 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

'Vocational  .education  coordinators  throughout  the  LEA  have  input  into 
program  operations  through  participation  in  weekly  meetings  with  school 
administrators  of  the  CETA  programs.    The  vocational  coordinators  assist 
program  teachers  in  efforts  to  match  skill  areas  of  vocational  students 
participating  in  the  program  to  the  work  experience  positions.  Referrals 
to  vocational  education  skills  training  p^ggyams  are  commonplace^for  the 
YETP  students. 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


The  prime  sponsor,  acting  through  the  Cook  County  Manpower  Office,* 
meets  with  program  staff  twice  monthly  to  discuss  program  operation, 
policy,  and  problems.    Technical 'assistance  is  provided  during  the  meet- 
ings*   Program  monitoring  occurs  quarterly. 

PROGRAM  |CTIVITIp;  ■  ' 

Administrative  Affairs  - 

 3    ♦ 

The  three-quarter  time  coordinators  for  the  program  handle  day- 
to-day  operation  of  the  program.    Overall  administrative  duties  see  held 
by  the  Director  of  Special  Projects  for  the. school  system,  who  consults 
with*  the  superintendent'regularly.    Principals  ar£*  i^olved  through  meet-*' 
ings  and  frequent  'contact  with  the  Special  Projects  Director  or>program 
coordinators.    Seven  teachers  within  the  school  system  are  hiredSthrough 
YETP  to  conduct  the  extended-day  activities.  } 

Outreach,  Assessments  Counseling,  and \ Supportive  Services 

Outreach  and  assessment  activities  are  carried  out  by  the  program 
staff  with  the  assistance  of  regular  counselors  and  teachers  in  th^ school. 
Eligibility  screening  is  provided  by  the  prime  sponsor.  <£he  program 
coortjinators,  who  are  trained  in  counseling,  determine  stud&H^ needs  and 
refer  participants  to  school  counselors  38  necessary. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

/  The  pre-employment  skills  training  covers  such  topics  as  attitude 

and  appearance  on  the  job,  j&b  search  skills,  absenteeism  and  tardiness. 

Many  of  the  program  participants  are  referred  to  vocational  skills 
training  courses  by  the. program  teachers  when  interest  in  particular  areas 
is  expressed. 

.  •<-. 
Work  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training  ^ 

Work  experience  positions  in  public  service  agencies  provide  the 
minimum  wage  through  YETP  funds.    Students  work  up  to  fifteen  hours  per 
week  during  the  school  year  and  approximately  thirty-five  hours  per  week 
during  the 


Placement  ' 

-  s/ 

Work  experience  placements  are  developed  by  the  program  teachers; 
unsubsidized  placement  for  program  completers  in  part-time  or  full-time  work 
is  provided  through  efforts  of  program  staff  and  the  guidance  department  of 
the  high  sohools. 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


t- 


ft 


Loavtioni 

Educational  Agency: 
fAAjnz  Spontofc  ' 
funding: 

Contact: 


Ottavat  Illinois 
La'  Salle  County  high  schools 


La  Sa^le  County 
$50,011  -  YETP 


r 


Rural  in-school  youth. 
Dr,  John  Mori 

La  Salle  County  CETA  Office 
633  La  Salle  Street 
Ottawa,  Illinois'  6}350 
(815)433-4550 

•  * 


OVERVIEW 

Twelve  ^ligh  schools  in  La  Salle  County,  Illinois  are  involved  in  a 
YET^  in^school  program  operated  by  the  prime  sponsor*    Students  receive 
transition  services  of  pre-employment  skills:  trailing  in  a  classroom  set- 
ting, vocational  interest  assessment,  counseling,  and  career  information 
during  their  one  semester  or^one  yea*  participation*    Work  experience  or 
on-the-job  training  opportunities  are  provided  to  the  majority  of  program 
participants*    Four  CETA  teacher/counselors,  /assigned  to  three  schools 
each,  teach  a  Work  Adjustment  class  in  the  various  schools  for  which 
academic  credit  is  awarded*    The  teacher/counselors    coordinate  activities 
with  school  personnel  to  ensure  integration  of  YETP  services  with  ongoing 
school  services  such  as  vocational  skills  training,  guidance,  and  remedial 
education*  *  *  — - 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  r 

,  Local  and  State  vocational  education  administrators  played  an  active 
roie  in  the  planning  and  development  stages,  of  the  YETP  program*    One  pur- 
pose of  thev^rogram  is  to  prepare  students  for  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs  in  the  school  through  the  employ ability  and  job  survival 
skill  development  obtained  in  the  Work  Adjustment  class. 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


All  activities  in  the  YETP  are  under  the  direction  of  the  prijne  sponsor 
in  cooperation  with  the  L.E.A.'s.    The  prime  sponsor  in  reponsible  for  moni- 
toring and  eligibility  determination  , of  participants.    All  er\rollees  "are^ 
certified  as  eligible  by  the  prime  sponsor  after  the  initial  interview  and 
Intake  process. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Administrative  Affairs 


Administrative  responsibility  is  held  by  the  CETA  Youth  Director, 
who  coordinates  planning  and  policy  development  with  school  officials.  School 

principals  or  superintendents  participate  in  staff  selection  .through .inter-  

views  with  top  candidates  for  the  teacher/counselor  slots;  a  joint  decision 
between  school  officials  and -the  CETA 'Youth.  Director  is  reached*  - 
* 

The  four  teacher /counselors,  referred  'to  as  Cooperative  Work* 
Training  Assistants,  travel  to  each  of  their  assigned  school^  to  meet  with 
teachers,  counselors,  and  students. 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  and  assessment  (of  vocational  interests)  are  offered  by 
school  counselots;  eligibility  screening  is  performed  by  the  Cooperative 
Work  Training  Assistants*    Counseling  is  provided  jointly  by  program  staff  and 
school  counselors.  /  „  * 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

y     ,  '  Program  participants  maybe  ref  erxsd^if- "HEc 

education  by  the  program  staff,  C 


wwn,  for 


for  remedial 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 


The  Work*  Adjustment  classes  prepare  students  for  work  and  skills, 
training  through  the  development  of  positive  work  attitudes/  job  search 
'tyhniqutfs,  and  good  work  habits  (such  as  punctuality  and  ^productivity), . 


ERIC 


Work  Experience  and  On-the- Job "Training 

'  Both  work  experience  and  on-the-job  placements  are  utilized  in  the 
La  Salle  County  program.    Students  worlf  ten  to  fifteen  hours  per  week  aftef^ 
schoo^in  this  component j^alaries  are  JffiTP^paid.    Follow-up  at  the  job  site 
is  -provided  regularly,    ^Hdemic  credit  for  work  experience  is  awarded  by 
some  of  the  schools  "involved* 


\ 
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r      ^  Placement 
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The  counselor  and  youth  programs  coordinator  assist  thd  Cooperative 
Work  Training  Assistants  with  job  information.    The  participants  are  placed  in 
worksites  during  the  program  which  may  have  Veen  developed  by  either  the  YETP 
counselors  or  the  Cooperative  Work  Training  Assistants*^. 

The  youth  program  counselors  are  continually  developing  unsubsidized 
worksites  which  iMiy  serve  as  potential  employers  for  the  youth  after  successful 
completion  of  YETP\  ^ 


\ 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENTTAND  ^TRAINING  PROGRAM 
LawreJt^  Adult  Education  Center 


Lgcation: 

Educational.  Agency: 

Funding : 
TaJigzt  QioupU  ) 
Contact:        *  . 


Springfield,  Illinois 

Springfield  School  District;  Capitol, 
Area  Vocational  Center 

Sangamon  County  Consortium 

YE  TP 

Urban  high  school  dropouts 
David  Meiiiders 

Lawrence  Adult  Education  Center 
101  E.  Laurel  Street 
Springfield,  Illinois  62704 
(217)  525-3233     ~  ' 


OVERVIEW  '#  *  J 

The  Lawrence  Adult  Education  Center  in  Springfield  administers  a  YETP 
program  which  enables  forty-five  (45)  high  school  dropouts  to  complete 
their  GEDfs  or  remedial  education  in  addition  to  receiving  vocational 
skills  training  at  an  area  vocational  center . 

Counseling,  placement  assistance  and* follow-up  services  are  also 
provided.    Other  programs  administered  by  the  Adult  Education  Center  in- 
clude those  offering  training  and/or  remediation  for  youth  and  adults 
(ages  16  and  up).    'Center  funding  sources,  in  addition  to  the  YETP  funds, 
include  adult  education  monies,  Titles  II  and  VI  of  CETA,  and  Title. XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ■ 

The  Capitol  Area  Vocational  Center,  through  reimbursement  from  the 
Adult  Education  Center,  provides  slots  for  the  YETP  participants  in  the 
GED  and  remedial  courses.  £he  Area  Vocational  Center  proyides  office 
space  for  the  program  staff. 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

m 

The  Director  for  the  prime  sponsor  (which  is  A{  two-county  consortium) 
meets  with  the  administrators  of  the  Adult  Education  Center  on  a  regular 
basis  to  discuss  CETA  program  operations  at  the  Center.    A  CETA-funded 
(PSE)  counselor  who  works  at  the  Center  provides  eligibility  screening  to 
all  potential  CETA  participants.  t 


PROGRAM,  ACTIVITIES 

*   Administrative  Affairs 

The  Lawrence  Adult  Education  Center  is  part  of  the  Springfield 
School  District.    The  Centeroiirector ,  referred  to  as  the  Building  Super- 
visor, administers  the  program,  on  a  day-to-day  basis;  the  Director  of 
Adult  Education  and  the  Superintendent  have  overall  administrative 
authority.    Four  of  the  28yteachers  of  the  Adult  Education  Center  are 
YETP-paid.    The  Capitol  Axfea  Vocational  Center  houses  program  offices. 


Outreach,*  Assessment,  .Counseling,,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  activities  are  conducted  byothe  Adult  Education  Center 
to  inform  the  community /-of  the  range  of  programs  offered;  pamphlets  and 
posters  are  frequently  u^ed. ^  Dropouts  may  be  referred  through  self- 
referral  "or  community  agenbies. 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  t 

GfeD  preparation  or  remedial  education  is  available  at  the  Area 
Vocational  Center.    Several  of  the  YETP  students  are 'enrolled  in  GED  or 
remedial  classes  for  which  they  receive  a  training  allowance. 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Skills  training  in  several  voca<fc^>iial  program  areas  is  Available 
at  the  Vocational  Center.    The  YETP  staff  at  the  Adult  Education  Center 
arranges  for  the  youth  to  enrqll  in  appropriate  program  area's.  Students 
recede  training  allowances  for  c&assroom  tim4e;  the  Vocational  Center 
receives  cost  reimbursement  from  the  Adult  Education  Center. 

Placement  * 

Program  completers  are  assisted  in  finding  unsubsidized  place- 
ments by  counselors  at  the  Adult  Education  Center.  * 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Location: 

Educational  Agency: 
PAMnt  SpontOK: 
Funding: 

TOJlQVt  GtoupU): 
Contact: 


Sycamore,  Illinois 

Sycam*e  Bigh  School  i 

Kane-D4Kalb  County  Consortium 

« 

$20,863  -  YETP 

Rural  in-school  youth 

Peter  Johnson,  Principal  V 
Sycamore  High.  School  \ 
Sycamore,  Illinois  60178 
C815)  895-2138 


OVERVIEW 

The  Sycamore  High  School,  YETP  program  is  part  of  the  vocational  co- 
operative curriculum*    Each  semester,  eight  economically  disadvantaged 
students  are  placed  in  work  experience  positions  matched  to  their  voca- 
tional skill  areas  or  'are  provided  with,  classroom  training  in  pre-employ- 
ment skills  plus  work  experience.    Cooperative  credit  is  awarded  at  the 
rat;e  of  one  credit  for  the  classwork  and  one  credit  for  the  ten  to  twenty 
hours  per  week  work  experience  component.    Individualized  plans  developed 
for  participants  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  indicate  the  services 
necessary  to  assist  them  in  making  the  transition  fr6m  education  to  work. 
School  counselors,  vocational  teachers,  and  the  CETA  representative  co- 
ordinate efforts  to  provide  (in  addition  to  the  classroom  training  and 
work  experience)  assessment,  counseling,  and  placement  according  to  the 
individual  plans,  1 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

As  part  of  the  vocational  cooperative  curriculum  of  Sycamore  Sigh 
School,  the  YETP  program  offers  skills  training  or  pre-employment  skills 
training  for  credit  to  the  participants.    Vocationally-certified  teachei 
provide  the  classroom  training  and  assiat  in  the  work  experience  place-  v 
ments.  „ 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  • 

^    Prime  sponsor  contact  with  school  representatives  concerning  the 
program  is  frequent^ (usually  weekly) .    The  CETA  representative  visits  the 
school*  to  provide  eligibility ^screening,  to  assist  in  work,  experience 
placements,  and  to  provide  occasional  career  counseling  to  the  students. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

\ 

Administrative  Affairs 

1 

'     The  principal  of  the  school,  with  the  assistance  of  the  director 
of  guidance,  administers  the  pro-am.    The  individual  coordinators  for  the 
various  cooperative  programs  (such  as  Work  Experience  Career  Exploratory 
Program  for  pre-employment  training,  or  Distributive  Education  for  skills 
development)  provide  the  daily  supervision  and  classroom  training  of  the 
participants. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services  * 

Outreach,  assessment,  and  counseling  are  ^jjovided  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  school  personnel  and  the  CETA  representative. 
Vocational  interest  and  aptitude  te$eting  is  provided  though  the  school 
guidance  department  prior  to  placement  in  the, work  experience  component, 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Basic  English,  math,  and  social  studies  courses  are  provided  for 
students  identified  as  needing  those  remedial  types  of  classes. 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills'  Training 

Vocational  cooperative  trairfing  is  offered  to  program  partici- 
pants in  the  following  areas:    work  experience-career  exploration,  co- 
operative work  training,  and  special  work  experience  program  Call  of  which 
offer  pre-employment  training)?  home  'economics,  agriculture,  distributive 
education,  and  health  occupations.    Program  participants  must  be  enrolled 
in  one  of  these  courses,  ^ 

Work  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training 

Work  experience  in  the  public  sector  is  YETP-paid  at  minimum 
wage  rates.    Students  work  ten  to  twenty  hours  per 'week  in  -jjpbs  matched 
to  the  skill  area  or  to  the  appropriate  occupational  area  identified  dur- 
ing assessment.  ^  * 

I 

Placement 

Placement  services  are  avalJWfcLe  to  all  Sycamore  High_School 

students  through  the  regular  Guidance  wfpartment  of  the  school. 

9  261  * 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Location: 

Edac^Uonat  Age/iey: 
Vtumt  Sponboi: 
Funding: 

TaAqzt  GsioupU) : 
ZOYtia&ti 


Urbana ,  Illinois 

Urbana  School  District  0116 

Champaign  Consortium 

$22,500  (approximately)  -  YETP 

Rural  in-school  y^uth 

Christy  Elliott 
Vocational  Education 
1002  S.  Race* 
Urbana,  IUincfcks  61801 
(217)  384-3506  * 


v 


OVERVIEW 


Urbana  School  District  Number  116,  through  a  contract  with,  the  four- 
county  consortium  prime  sponsor,  enables  fourteen  high  school  students  to 
obtain  work  experience,  pre-employment  skills,  assessment,  remedial  educa- 
tion, counseling,  and  transportation  jobs* through  a  YETP  prpgram  offered 
at  the  Urbana  High  School.  ^*fhe  LEA  provides  classroom  facilities,  Hkchers, 
administrators1  time,  and  materials.  vL_j 
■» 

The  YETP  students  attend  school  for  part  of  the  day,  attend  employa- 
bility  and,  if  necessary,  remedial  classes  at  other  locations  for  two  .to, 
three  hours,  and  work  in  public  sector  employment  for  approximately  three 
to  five  hours' per  day.    The  program  is  part  of  the  vocational  education  * 
curriculum  of  the  school  district;  participants  receive  cooperative  credit 
for  t"he  work  experience  and  the  pre-employment  skills  class.    Minimum  wage, 
is  paid  for  the  work  experraice  component. 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Local  Director  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education  administers  the 
YETP  program  (as  well  as  other  CETA-ftoded  programs).    Co^erative  credit 
is  awarded  to  all  participants  who  are  offered  instruction  in  employability 
skills.    There  is  also  some  vocational  sk^ll  development  of  specific  tasks 
performed  during  the  work  experience  positions  which  need,  follow-up  train- 
ing in  the  YETP  class. 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  prime  sponsor,  through  a  subcontract  with  Employment  Security, 
provides  eligibility  screening  and  placement  assistance  in  the  work  experi- 
ence component.    Assistance  was  provided  to  the'  LEA  in  the  intital  stages 
of  developing  the  proposal  and  implementing  the  project.  t 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 

The  Local  Director  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education  administers 
the  YETP  funds  with  input  on  policy  development  fjtom  LEA  central  office 
administrators.    Regular  instructors  and  counselors  of  the  district  provide 
the  direct  services  to  students.    YETP  monies  are  used  for  student  salaries 
and  transportation  assistance,  ;  • 

-    Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

OutreaCh,  assessment,  and  counseling  are  provided  through  the 
high  school';  eligibility  screening  is  handled  by  Employment  Security.  Stu- 
dent^reccive  transportation  costs  for  travel  to  and  from  the*  work  sites. 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

The  YETP  students  are  placed  in  remedial  education  classes 
according  to  their  individual  needs. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Skills  training  is  available  at  the  school;  several  YETP  students 
are  enrolled  in  skills  programs.    Program  completers  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  vocational  education  programs.  *  . 

The  pre-employment  class  at  the  school  proS^des  job  huntihg  and 
survival  skills  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  develop  specific  skills  needed 
for  the  work  experience  component  such  as  making  change  or  dealing  with 
customers.  . 


Placement  • 

4  Referrals  (employer  information)  for  progrannpompleters  is  pro-^ 

vided  by  scrfdol  staff. 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  EROGRAM 


Location: 


Evansville,  Indiana 


Educational  Agency: 

VhAm<L  SponAosi: 
Fandaig:  * 
In- Kind  Confriibijution: 


a 


TaJigzt  G/ioupU) 
'Contact: 


j 


Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
Evansville-Vanderburgh  School 
Corporation 

Southwestern  Consortium 

$194,761  -  YETPf 

Training  of  youth  in  vocational 
education  programs;  linkage  with 
State  vocational  education  grants 
at  t^e  local  level 

Urban  in-school  yduth  1 

Victor  Ray  Doty,  Supervisor 
Evansville-Vanderburgh  School 

Corporation 
1900  Stringtown  Road 
Evansville,  Indiana  47711 
(812)  424-0904 


OVERVIEW 

•  * 

The  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  is  a  cooperative  work- 
study  program  which  offers  'paid  work  experience  in  both  public  and  private 
non-profit  agencies  as  well  as  on-the-job  training -in  private  for-profit 
firms.    Counseling  services  implement  the  employability  development  thrust 
of  the  program* 

Approximately  one  hundred  thirty  students  are  provided  with  up  to 
twenty  hours  a  week  of  work  experience  during  the  school  year  and  up  to 
twenty-five  hours  a  week  during  the  summer »  * 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  Division  of  Vocational.  Education,  Evinsville-Vanderburgtv  School 
Corporation,  operates  the  Youth  Employment  anfl  'Training  Program*  '  YETP 
participants  are  enrolled  in  a  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Program(s)  . 
'Often  students  already  enrolled  in  one  of  the  thirty-three  vocational 
education  programs  are  identified  by  YETP  coordinators  as  YETP  eligible. 
YETP  coordinators  and  vocational  education  teachers  work  together  to  place 
students  in  jobs  related  to  a  student \s  'vocational  training.  Because 
students  enrolled  in  vocational  education  classes  have  been  trained  in  job 
skills,  subsidized  jobs  are  avoided.    Therefore,  YETP  coordinators  are 
also  able  to  place  non-YETP  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  education 
programs.    YETP  Interdisciplinary  Cooperative  Education  students  are  often  ^ 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  skilled  vocational  education  class  to  increase 
their  job  skills. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  prime  sp<^sdr,  Southwestern  Indiana  Manpower  Consortium,  is 
responsible  for  contracting  and  monitoring. 

V 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affaits 

The  YETP  program  staff  consists  of  ;three  coordinators,  two 
teacher  coordinators,  a  secretary,  and  a  paytJJll  clerk/secretary.  The 
Evansville-Vanderburgh  School  Corporation  is  Responsible  for  issuing 
pay  checks  and  maintaining  Worker's  Compensation  Insurance  coverage  on 
participants. 

*  1 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Siipportive  Services 

Candidates  for  the  YETP  program  are1  re'ferred  to  the  local  CETA 
office  through  Career  Counselors  at  their  home  schools  or  from  the  YETP 
office  coordinators.    After  eligibility  determination  by  the  local  CETA 
office,  students  are  counseled  by  an  Evans ville-Vanderburgh  School 
Corporation  YETP  coordinator.    Counseling  services  are  a  part  of  the 
YETP  program  offerings.    The  YETP  coordinators  give  orientation  sessions 
to  job  supervisors  and  enrollees.* 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 


A  Career  Awareness  Clinic  was  implemented  with  the  summer  pro- 
gram.   The  Career  Awareness  Clinic  consists  of  films,  slides,  information 
and  a  job  interest  survey.*    The  purpose  of  th^  Clinic  is  to  allow  students 
to  investigate  various  careers  which  might* appeal  to  their  interests. 
Thus  the  Clinic  addresses  the  need  of  students  to  become  aware  of  future 
careers  early  in  th^r  schooling.  ; 
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Institutional  Occupational  Skills  -Training  » 

Prior  to  job  placement,  students  receive  related  instruction 
r  geared  to  techniques  helpful  in  applying  for  a  job.    Students,  eligible 
for  the  program  consist  of  those  currently  enrolled,  previous  jV* enrolled 
or  planning  to  enroll  in  an  occupational  skills  classr^m  program  or  who 
are  willing  to  enroll  in  Cooperative  Education. 


Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training 

A  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Agreement  is  developed  for  each 
student.    School  credit  is  awarded  for  participation  with,  the  related 
instruction  requirement  of  Cooperative  Education  covered  by  enrollment 
in  YETP.'  The  work  site  supervisor  (employer)  is*  responsible  for  teaching 
basic  job  skills  and  good  work  habits.    The  YETP  coordinator  evaluates 
students'  work  site  performance.    Semester  grades  are  cooperatively 
determine4  by  the  job  supervisor  and  the  program  coordinator.  Students 
may  be  enrolled  in  on-the-job  training,  primarily  in  the  private  sed 
The  length  of  the  OJT  agreement  is  negotiable  with  a  YETP  coordinator. 


Placement 

YETP  student  placement  occurs  when  a  student  has  succeeded  on* 
a  subsidized  work  site.    The  YETP  Coordinator  then  facilitates!  the  YETP 
student fs  movement  to  a  job  in  the  private  sector.    The  job  in  Vth^  private 
sector  may  be  unsubsidized  immediately  or  the  private  employter  \py  be  more 
responsive  to  an  on-the-job  training  contract.    An  unsubsidized 
results  in  an  indirect  placement.    At  the  end  of  the  contracted  n&jber  of 
weeks  on  the  OJT  contract,  the  employer  is  expected  to  hire  the 
student;  thus  it  is  an  indirect  placement.    Because  of  the  service 
offered  through  YETP,  the  program  does  not  result  in  direct  placement. 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


J 


location* 

Educational  Agency: 
) 

PsUmz  Sporisoi: 
FundLing: 

Contact: 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 

Balance  of  Indiana 


YE  TP 

In-schopl,  mostly  rural  youth,  in  the 
68  counties  in  the  Balance  of  Indiana 

Terry  R.  Fields 

State  Coordinator  for  Youth  Employment 

Training  Program-CETA  Services 
17  West  Market  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46404 
(317)  633-7673 


OVERVIEW  **s* 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Youth 
Employment  Training  Program  subcontracts  out  to  the  local  schools,  regional 
centers  and  community-based  organizations  the  operation  of  local  YE TP 
projects.    Letters  of  intent  are  sent  out  and  interested  groups  subidtt  pro- 
posals for  serving  CETA  youth.    The  State  Board  YE TP  office  reviews  the 
proposals  and  awards  grants  to  those  groups  whose  proposals^are  deemed 
feasible  and  needed.    The  emphasis  is  on  determining  and  filling  local 
needs  rather  than  dictating  them  from*  the  state  level,  and,  in  addition, 
supplementing  and  extending  existing  programs  rather  than  setting  up  a 
new' system.    Currently  there  are  17  grants  serving  100  different  schools 
in  the  Balance  of  Indiana. 


J 


The  State  Board  YETP,  office  provides  technical  assistance  to  the  sub- 
contractors in  areas  such  as  curriculum  development  and  program  plannfng, 
implementation  or  expansion.    The  9ffice  also  monitors  programs  in  the 
field.  ' 


State  level  staff  involves  a  Coordinator  from  the  Board  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education  and  three  part-time  vocational  field  staff  people. 
Two  CETA  State  Coordinators  also  work  part  time  with  this  project. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  admin- 
isters at  the  state  leveJL  the  delivery  of  training  for  YETP  students . 
The  position  of  State  Coordinator  for  Youth  Employment  Training  Program- 
CETA  Services  was  created  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  to  handle^^Ke  coordination  of  the  programs  from  the  state  level* 
The  Coordir^fcor*^na  his  staff  review  and  approve  proposals,  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  program  operators,  and  monitor  programs  in  the 
field.  /State  level  program  staff  meet  monthly  with  representatives  of  the 
Indiana  Office  of  Manpower  Development  to  discuss  problems  and  resolve 
issues.    YETP  fun&fc^are  used  in  most  instances  to  extend  or  supplement 
existing  vocational  programs  rather  than  to  set  up  new  delivery  systems 
for  vocational  training. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Balance  of  Indiana,  through  the  Indiana  Office  of  Manpower  Devel- 
opment (IOMD),  contracts  with  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  for  the  provision  of  training  programs  for  disadvantaged  youth, 
IOMD  representatives  meet  regularly  with  the  State  Coordinator  for  Youth 
Employment  Training  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion and  his  staff*    IOMD  is  responsible*  for  the  monitoring  and  evaluation 
of  the  State  Youth  Employment  Unit  activities.  ~  t 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  * 

Administrative  Affairs 

The  Office  of  the  State  Coordinator  for  Youth  Employment  Train- 
ing" Program-CETA  Services  administers  and  coordinates,  through  technical 
assistance  and  monitoring,  those  programs  throughout  the  Balance  of 
Indiana  which  are  using  YETP  funds  in  the  delivery  of  vocational  training 
to  disadvantaged  students.    In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  admin- 
istrative and  supportive  functions,  the  state  level  coordinator  and  his 
staff  have  presented  workshops  dealing  with  specific  types  of  programs  or 
dealing  with  all  YETP  programs  being  carried  out  across  the  Balance  of 
Indiana  in  order  to  share  information  on  problems  and  solutions,  etc. 
The  state  level  staff's  quick  responses  to  calls  for  assistance  has  been 
noted  by  two  local  program  directors. 
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FLOYD  COUNTY  YETP  PROJECT 


LoavtLon:  ^ 
£duvxtu)Yial  Agency: 

Funding : 


Contact** 


New  Albany,  Indiana 

Indiana  State  Vocational  Technical 
Board 

Balance  of  Indiana 

SPEDY  -  Phase  1  -  Summer  Program 
YETP    -  Phase  2  and  Phase  3 

In-school  youth,  including  former 
dropouts;  2/3  tirban,  1/3  rural  youth 

Richard  Bernard 

YETP  Director,  Floyd  County  '  - 
Assistant  Director  and  Co-op 

Coordinator  of  Prosser 

Vocational  Center 
4202  Charlestown  Road 
New  Albany,  Indiana  47150 
(812),  945-263^2 


OVERVIEW 

The  Floyd  County  Y*ETP  Project  is  a  three-phased  program  including  a 
Summer,  or  Occupational  Awareness  Training  Phase  (OAT),  partly  funded 
under  SPEDY;  Phase  2,  a  Co-op  Phase;  and  a  third  or .Continuation  Phase, 
The  OAT  Phase  is  h£ld  duringj|{ie  suitoner  at  Grosser  Vocational  Center  for 
eight  weeks,  five  days  a  week,  for  four  hours  each  day.    Nine  occupa- 
tional clusters  are  available  for  exploration,  and  the  students  spend 
two  weeks  in  each  cluster  chosen. 

The  Co-op  Phase  is  alsQ  held  at  Prosser  Vocational  Center  and  is 
taught  by  a  vocationally ^erti^iSS  instructor.    Students  are  given  an 
initial  two  weeks  of  traii^inp/and  then  are  placed  in  co-op  work  sites. 
They  work  at  their  jobs  for  a  maximum  of  25  hours  a  week  and  spend  three 
hours  a  week  at  Prosser  for  related  skills  training  or  work  related  to 
their  co-op  experience. 


\ 
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The  Continuation,  or  Third  Phase,  is  carried  out  at  the  students^ 
home  schools  for  younger  "students,  or  older  students  not  yet  ready  to  go 
into  the' co-op  program.    This  phase  is  carried  out  by  project-hired  * 
career  counselors  who  instruct  the  youth  in  job  survival  skills,  etc, 
provide  <hem  with  individual  counseling,  and  see  that  support  services 
are  provided  in  order  that  they  can  remain  in  school  and  later  be 
enrolled  in  another  phase  of  the  program* 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Project  Director  is  a  member  of  the  Prosser  Vocatidnal  Center 
staff  and  his  office  is  located  in  the  Center  building.    This  vocational 
education  facility  also  houses  two  phases  of  the  program,  ^^vocationally 
certified  co-op  teacher  conducts  the  second,  or  co-op,  ph^fse  of  the  pro- 
gram. ^ 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Balance  of  Indiana  works  through  the  Indiana  Office  of  Manpower 
Development  and  its  Area  Occupational  Development  Centers  (ODC)  in 
carrying  out  the  YETP  programs.    Funds  are  distributed  under  a  contract 
betweeri  IPMD  and  the  State  Bo^rd  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Floyd  County  School  Corporation.    The  ODC  (which 
is  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Community  Action  Council)  reviews  and 
approves  the  proposals  from*  schools  before  they  are  sent  to  the  State 
Vocational  Board  for  funding.    The  CAC  and  project  personnel  are  in  daily 
contact  with  one  another  to  work  out  problems,  discuss  situations  that 
arise,  r^er  students  to  appropriate  programs  and  Services,  etc, 

* 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  , 


Administrative  Affairs 


The  Project  Director  is  YETP  Director  for  Floyd  County  as  i*ell 
as  being  Assistant  Director  and  Co-op  Coordinator  of  C;  A,  Prosser  Voca- 
tional Center*    He  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
program.    The  program  is  housed  in  a  vocational  facility,  and  there  are 
close  administrative  ties  to  the  county  school  superintendent's  office. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services  « *  £ 

Referrals  are  made  from  the  SPEDY  program,  from  the  ODC,  and 
from  counselors  at  the  home  schools.    Students  are  frequently  recruited 
through  presentations  made  by  the  YETP  director  at  the  different  schools. 

An  attitude  test  is  administered  as  a  part  of  the  program,  in 
addition  to  the  DAT  given  to  all  8th  grade  youngsters  in  this  area 
Indiana. 
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Transportation  »is  provided  during  the  suimaer  OAT  program,  and  J 
existing  transportation  is  used  during  Phase  2  from  home  schools  to 
Prosser .  *  * 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  - 

The  OAT  program  is  an  awareness  program  rather  than  a  skills 
training  prbgram.    Students  receive  orientatioS  to  four  clusters  of 
^Occupations  during  the  summer,  in  addition  to  career  counseling. 

Some  remedial  education  is  offered  by  the  jobs  skills  instruo- 


.«  £  dome  remedial  ed 
tors  from^he^AT  programs 


Iustitutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 


_  Occupational  survival  skills  are  taught  both  in  the  OAT,  or' 
oi(ientation  program,  and  as  a  part*  of  the  co-op  program.  1  Skills  training 
and  related  work  are  provided  in  the  co-op  phase.  ^ 

'<    ^  "  * 

Work  Experience , and  Pn-the-Job  Training 

Work  sites  for  the'  co-op  phase  are  developed  by  .the  Vocational 
Coordinator,  who  is  the  Prosser  Vocational  Center  Coordinator.  The  work 
sites  "are  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors.    Project  personnel  are' 

%  trying  to  develop  a  larger  percentage  of  work  sites  in  the  private  sector, 
Th^ public  sector  work  experience  is  considered  as  transitional.    At  the 

"time- the  Co-op  phase  is  being  arranged,  an'attempt  is  mlade  to  h£3&  'this 
be  the  f irst*  step  in  final  placement  of  the  students.    Three  credits  are 

^l,ven  for  vocational  co-op  training.  •   I  ' 


Placement  *  > 


The  first -step  toward  placement  is  often  the  arrangement  made 
for  co-op  training*    In  addition,  the  services  of *the*Prosser  Center 
Placement  Section  are  available  to  the* students. 
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YETP 


Youth  Employment  Train: 


Program 


Location! 
Educational  Agency: 

?/umt  SponAok: 
funding: 

TaAgzt  GKOup{6): 


New  Castle,  Indiana 

State,  Bo^rd  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education 

Balance  of  Indiana  ' 

YfiTP 

In-school  youth  from  rural  and 
small  urban  areas 

Mr.  Terry  Snyder  x 
Assistant  Director  of  Inter-Local  ^jk 

Association 
Occupational  Development  Center, 
*  Area  H  • 
P.  0.  Box  591 

New  Castle,  Indiana  .47362     ■  V 
(317)  529-1345  .  „  ^ 


OVERVIEW  '  '  - 

YETP  students  at  four  Area  Vocational  Schools  serving  five  and  ope- 
half  counties  receive  vocational  skills  training  in  regular  vocational 
4  education  classes,  generally  for  a  school  year.    The  AVS'a  each  have  an 
'individual  contract  with  t^ie  Inter-Local  Association,  an  independent 
governmental  eptity  of  Indiana  municipalities.    The  cgntract  amounts 
differ  and  the  services  provided  differ  somewhat  from  school "?o  school. 
Part  of  the  salaries  of  the  school  vocational  c6ordina£prs,  any  extra 
transportation  or  other  supportive  services  needed  by*YETP  students 
beyond  what  Is  jregularly  offered  by  the  school,  wages TLor  work  experience 
jobs  and  OJT  employer  reimbursements  are  paid  by  YETP  funds.    These  monies 
arg  fel€^to  enhance  and|  allow  for  Expansion  of  good  vocational  programs  * 
that  are  alfeady  'in$ place.  .  - 

In  the  part  of  the  sixth  county  not  covered  by  a  contract  wfth  a 
vocational  dchoQl,  the  Inter-Local  Association/is  conducting  the  program. 


m  > 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATlflNAIr^UCATION 

These  regular  vocational  education  programs  are  taught  by  certified 
instruotfors  using  vocational  education  facilities  and  equipment.  YETP 
students  are  mainstreamed  into  regular  skills  training  programs  at  the 
four  Area  Vocational  Schools  (AVS).    Vocational  coordinators,  who  are 
AVS  staff  members,  provide  counseling  services  to  students. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

Formal  and  informal  linkages  between  prime  sponsor  and  vocational 
education  representatives  began  with  planning  sessions  and  personal  or 
telephone  contacts  before  the  first  YETP  program  began.    There  are  now 
regular  planning  sessions  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  new  yearTs 
programs  and  frequent  communication  by  letter  and  telephone  on  an  as 
needed  basis.    Thes needs  for  new  or  continued  program  offerings,  changes 
that  are  necessary,  staffing  and  budget  requirements  are  examples  of  the 
topics  discussed  and  acted *apon.    The  Inter-Local  Association  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  monitoring  standards  and  instruments  to  be  used  in 
on-site  monitoring,  interviewing  of  program  participants,  staff  members, 
OJT  contractors,  work  site  supervisors  and  others.    The* AVS fs  provide 
the  Inter-Local  with  a  program  evaluation  at  the  end  of  each'  contract 
year.    This  evaluation  will  be  expanded  to  enhanc^its 'use  in  the  plan- 
ningjsessions  for  the  next  year's  programs. 


PROGRAM  A&iyiTIES* 


dministrative  Affairs 


The  administration  of  the  regular  vocational  programs  into 
which  the  YETP  students  are  mainstreamed  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of 
the  four  respectivt* AVSrs.    As  a.  result  of  good  communication  and 
coordination  between  the  AVS's  and  the  Inter-Local  Association,  the 
services  provided  for  these  students  are  more  effectively  delivered. 


■ERJC 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Initial  identification  ot  prospective  YETP  students  is  carried 
out  by  the  area  vocational  schodljf  Referrals  are  then  made  to  the  Inter- 
Local  or  the  Occupational  Development  Center  which  does  the  eligibility 
screening' of  these  students/   The' schools  do  some| assessment  as  part  oA 
'the  identification  of  their  vocational  education  students, 

Vocational  counseling  is  ^froyJL^ed  by  a  vocational  ^coordinator 
who  is  paid  partly  by  tKe JYETP 'funcfo.    Existing  support, services  are 
being  used  to  their  fullest*  extent.    For  instance,  whenever  possible, 
existing,  transportation*^  used  fpr  *YETP  students  as  well  as  regular 
students.    Ighetf  t;his  i*s  not?  ^available/ YETP  funds  make  possible  trans- 
portation »such  afe  fro&  the  Jxea^ocafcidfcl  Centers  to  the  work  sites  for 

made  between  YETP  students 


YETP  students^,  Tfiere  isiSsHrele ^aistdncflton  madi 

^   :\..  *  V;,!<M*  '•  '  * 
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and  other  students.    There  is  a  conscious  effort  to  treat  YETP  students 
just  as  regular  students  are  treated,  and  they  are  provided  with  all' the 
services  that  the 'regular  students  receive. 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 


Remedial  education  or  work  is  offered  as  needed  by  the  Area 
Vocational  Schools.  t 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 


Occupational  survival  skills  are  t£bght  by  the  vocational 
coordinators  on  an  as-needed  basis.    Student &  are       regular  vocational 


classes  receiving  occupational  skills  training 


Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training 

&ork  experience  sites  are  at  not-f or-profit  corporations  and 
governmental  units.    There  is  also  an  OJT  component  available  in  which 
the  employers  are  partly  reimbursed  for  the  student's  tr^^E^stg.  Also 
there  is  private  sector,  non-reimbursed  employment  for  a'stoft.!  number  of 
student^    The  vocational  coordinators  develop  these  sites  Aha  they 
negotiate  the  contracts  with  private  employers.    The  contract  is ^essen- 
tially a  contract  between  the  employer  and  the  Inter-Local  A but  it  is 
negotiated  by  the  vocational  coordinator  yho  is  also  a'staf fimember  of 
the  Area  Vocational  School.    Academic  credit  is  given  for  work  experience  4 
and  OJT  by  the  sending  schools,  or  the  school  corporations  as  they  are 
called  in  Indiana.    The  amount  of  academic  credit  awarded  is  an  individual* 
school  decision,  but  it  is  comparable  to  cooperative  program  credit. 


Placement  , 

Placement  is  a  part  of  the  contract  with  the  Area  Vocational 
School*    It  is^^fet^qted  that  the  school  will  provide  placement  services 
at  the  end  of  the  program  for  at  lea£t  50  percent  of  program  participants, 
Of  the  157  enrolled  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  have  been  48 
terminations  so  far,  "and  one-fourth  of  these  terminations  have, been  for* 
job  placement.  *  •» 
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CETA  YOUTH  PROGRAM 


location: 

Educational  AgenS/: 
VKmc  SponboK: 

Funding: 

Tasigzt  GloupUl: 
Contact: 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids  Public  School  System 

Linn  County /Cedar  Rapids  CETA 
Consortium 

$40,000  -,YETP  . 

Urban  in-school  youth;  offenders; 
reenrolled  dropouts 

Ralph  Plagman,  Facilitator 

of  Alternative  Programs 
404  17th  Street,  SW. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52403 
(319)  398-2193 


OVERVIEW 

Alternative  school  students  in  Cedar  Rapids  have  the  oppoAunity 
to  participate  in  a  YETP  program  which  offers  work  experience/  employ- 
ability  skills,  counseling,  vocational  assessment  and  placem&it 
services.  ^Dropouts  who  want  to  complete  their  high* school  education 
and  stftdents  having  difficulty,  in  regular  high  schools  attend  the 
alternative  school  f or~ a  comprehensive  program  of  academic  add  vocational 
graining.  .  The  YETP  component  supports  the  overall  alternative  school 
gf forts  by  providing' seryipes  to  approximately  forty  of  the  students, 

;^     AIternatJ^\j|e^  attend  classes  either  mornings  or 

Afternoons..  .T^oa^ia--*€fie  YETP  component  work  in' subsidized  public 
service  positions  the'other  part  of  the  day.    Transition  services  are 
(offered  jointly  by  the  YETP  Program  Manager  and  school  staff. 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION        ,  . 

Vocational  skills  draining  programs  in  business  and  office  occupa- 
tions, photography,  chCLd  caw,  and  home  economics,  etc.  are  offered  at* 
the  alternative  scho^.    YETP,  students  enrolled  in  skills  courses  are 
matched  i^tHe^Vorlj*  experience  positions  td  their  program  areas.  Employ- 
abilit^>sk3.1 8  'training  is  an  integral  part  of  several  of  tb^  alternative 
pchool/programs .  4  *     •  fr  •  § 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

9 

Weekly  contact  is  maintained  between  the  CETA  Operations  Manager  and 
the  Program  Manager.    Program  operations,  legislative  requirements,  and 
monitoring  activities  are  discussed. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Af fadrs 

The  day-to-day  operations  of  the  YETP  program  are  handled  by 
the  Program  Manager.  Th$  principal  of  the  alternative  school  provides 
overall  administration  as  the  representative  of  the  superintendent. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 


and  recruitment  activities  are  contained  within  the 
alternative  school  for  the  YETP  program.  Self  referrals  and  referrals 
through  teachers  and  the  principals  are  frequent.    Eligibility  screening" 


is  accomplished  by  the  Program  Manager  with  verification  provided  by 
Employment  Security..    Counseling  and  referral  to'  community  agencies'^: or   jJ 4 
assistance  are  offered  by  the  Program  Manager.  V  , 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

-Career  orientation  and  remedial  education-are  -offered  through 
the  alternative  school  programs. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Skills  training  courses  are  offered  at  the  alternative  school.  \,\ 
as  well  as  academic  classes.  > 

V   .\  , 

Employability  skills  are  taught  in  different  classes  or  in  indiyi-'*  r 
dual  interviews  with  t;he  YETP  Program  Manager.  .  *''  i 

Work  Experience  and  On-The-Job  Training  '  * 

<  •  "  /    '  '  ' 

Work  experience  placements  are  matched,  when  possible,  to/the 

students1  skills  training  program.    Credit  is  awarded  at  the  rat£  of  / 

five  credits  per  term  (the  equivalent  of  one  full  class).    Students:  wo*^k4 . 

up  to  fifteen  hours  per  week  during  the  school  year  and  up  to  full  time#  «** 

in  the  summer.  .  '  v-  ' 

Placement  „  %:  m  \  '  J.    -    *  jVv. " 


Job'  sites  for  the  work  experience  positions  are  defeloped^-'^ 
by  the  Program  Manager  through  visits  and  telephone  contacts  with  / 
local  employers.    After  the  students  are  placed,  on-site,  visits 
the  student  and  the  employer  occur  at  least  monthly.    Unjsubsidized  place-?. 
ment  assistance  for  completers  (those  who  finish  high  schopi'cqr 
YETP  time  limits)  is  provided.  ~1  '  •  *  / 


* .   .*'  ' 
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CD^EP 

Career  Development  Exploratory  Employment  Program 


EduaitLdndl  Agency*  < 
Attune  Spon^at: 


Clear  Lake,  Iowa 

Northern  Trails  Area  Education  Agency 
Balance  of  Iowa' 


Funding:  ,  . 
Corytctct:  - 


CtVERVIEW 


$200,000  -  YETP 

Rural  in-school  youth;  potential  dropouts 

Chuck  Taylor,  Program' Coordinator 
CDEEP 

P.0,  Box  VT* 

Clear  Lajce,  Iowa  50428 
(515)357-6125 


) 


<4>  // 


*^  ,  ^EEP 'offers  on-*the^joh  training  and  a  range  of  transition  services 

;  to''4pRrox±taatel,y  siafty  ^^chpol^yduttis,  ages  16  through  19,,  in  twehty- 

,    /'  ,onp  LEA??' served,  by  Area  Education  Agency,    'through ^ 

%     £he, efforts', o£  o^^full-tiiiie^ebordinator  and  one  half-time  assistant, 
/the.  pVogr^o  p.rov7id6^  placement  and. fbllowup  in  on-the-job  slots  where 
/    ,  cnttyrlevel  ^jdJls  #arfe  ^^veidped*  in-ocpupational  areas  matched  to  the 
,  atud^ts'Viice^&ts.aGd  «pt^itu4^s*: .  Weekly  classes  in  three  locations 
Shxoxx^i^txt'/th^  e4ucation  area.asj&i^t  the  stildents  in  making, career  decisions, 
^#cqui#2i&  taslp  VbrtT  alalia,  ,de^el^pittg  positive  work  attitudes,  and  en-.  # 
ablins  ^h&a.ta  ikfisdxt  in^sc^&olc  Personal,  academic,  and  vocational  coun- 
/;    ,  seli^fc  ^si^^pjfb^iae^h^  support 'needed  by  students  who  have  been 

idMtf^t^  by, th^t  teacher^, ^6ot«idelors  or  school  administrators  as  poten- 
£rg|>out$.    Aeademiie  «edlt  •  i&javarded  to  tiva  participants  for  the 


teW/tiaa^aad*  on-the-'fpb'j^.tivitjCeja* 


ipants  is  provided  using  suc;h  instru- 
^  7  7         7-  Inx^tOtyi  Project  Discovery,  Adult'  Pefcform- 

£&2L£?&\  jftf^ey,  ^g^  ^y^r' Information  System  of  .Iowa*    Students  in 
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vocational  courses  are  prepared  for  the  work  (environment  through  on-the- 
job  training  positions  matched  to  the  skills  training  they  receive  in 
sdhool.  » 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  prime  sponsor  provides  site  visits  to  the  program  for  monitoring  , 
purposes,  annual  in-service  training  workshops,  and  frequent  assistance 
in  such  areas  as  interpretation  of  regulations  or  clarification  of  re- 
porting procedures.    TheLlocal  CETA  office  is  represented  on  the  program 
Advisory  Council.  . 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  /  ' 

Administrative  Affairs 

Overall  a^Jmin^strative  responsibility  is  held  by  thfe  Career  De- 
velopment Consultant  for  the  area  education  agency;  the  Program  Coordinator 
administers  the  daily  affairs  of  the  program  ,and  coordinates  efforts  with 
the  schools  and  prime  sponsor  representatives. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling)  and  Supportive  Services 

„0&t£feach  ^^j:^t^x^^^%^t%^^^^^\^^^  among  program  staff 
school  counselors  and  teachers.    Informational  pamphlets  are  made  availably 
throughout  the  schools  (as  well  as  community  agencies)  with  referrals  being 
rn^de  primarily  by  counselors  and  teachers  who  contact  staff  members  to 
arrange  interviews  with  prospective  participants.  -Eligibility  determination, 
orientation,  and  preliminary  vocational  assessment  are  accomplished  during 
the  initial  interviews  between  staff  and  student.    The  assessment  of  each 
participant  provides  the  means  through  which  barriers  to  employment  are 
identified  and  thereby  baselined.    Individual  and  group  counseling  sessions 
are  arranged  during  the  class  time  or  when  staff  member?  visit  the  schools. 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  \ 

K  * 
The  range  of  concept  areas  and  general  topics  presented  during  the 
weekly  classes  include:    personal  development,  problem-solving,  social  skill 
^ievelopmerit,  career  development  and  survival,  job-seeking  and  job-holding, 
%*      and  life  survival  skills  (health,  money  management,  stress  management,  con- 
sumerism) .  \ 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Vocational  sl^lls/are  enveloped  primarily  through,  the  on-the-job 
component;  howevfii;, ' the  weekly  classes  are  frequently  devote4  .to  resolving 
specific  work-related  problems  such  as  dealing  with  employers  or  co-workers. 
The  development  of  personal  traits  which  will-  help  students  deal  effectively 
with  difficult  situations  on  and  3ff  th6  job  is  the  focus  "of  activities 
and  discussions  held  duping  the  informal  sessions* 
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Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training 

The  on-the-job  component  provides  the  major  emphasis  of  the 
program—that  is,  the  development  of  entry-level  job  skills.  Enrollees 
are  at  their  training  sites  between  ten  and  fifteen  hours  per  week  while 
school  is  in  progress  and  twenty  to  thirty  hours  when  school  is  not^  in 
session.  ' 

On-the-job  slots  are  made  available  in  such  private  sector 
organizations  as:    agricultural  construction,  animal  care,  antique  dealer- 
ship/repair ,  auto  body  repair,  automotive  repair,  baking,  carpentry,  child 
care,  clfefcical  (general),  data  processing,  dental  assisting,  electronics, 
flower  arranging/greenhouse  bperations, ^furniture  salks/repair ,  geriatric 
aide,  hair  styling/salon  operation,  library  generalist,  lumberyard  opera- 
tion, machinist  (general),  motorcycle  repair4,  newspaper  generalist^ 
photography,  plumbing,  printing,  radio  advertising,  retail  salesj  service 
station  operation,  samll  engine  repair,  teacher  aide,  tire/front-end 
specialist,  and  veterinarian  ^ide. 

Students*  training  allowances  afe  -paid  through  YETP    and  employ- 
ers may  receive  sixty  cents  per  hour  for  a  period  of  &ix  months  for  ex- 
penses incurred  as  a  result  of  training  the  student      (equipment  costs, 
spoiled  materials,  training  time,  etc.)* 

For  the  fiscal  year  1979  CDEEP  served  a  total  of  seventy^nlhe 
students*    As  an  indication  of  program  success,  a  positive  termination  rate 
%f  seventy-six  percent  was  reached.    The  program  goal  was  fifty  percent  * 
positive  terminations.    Also,  using  progress  reports,  trainers  rated  stu- 
dents on  twelve  employee  characteristics. ^  Six  traits  were  identified  by 
the  trainers  as  most  important  to  employability.    CDEEP  students  were  rated 
by  their  employers  as  "good"  in  all  six  of  those  traits. 


Placement  v  * 

Placement  is  viewed  in  CDEEP  as  an  extension  of  the  on-the-job 
training  process;  students  seeking  placement  in  positions  other  than 
their  OJT  opportunities  are  provided  indirect  placement  services  through 
employer  names  and  addresses  and  the  job-seeking  skills  developed  durj 
the  weekly  class  sessions. 
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GOVERNOR'S  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


9 


Location: 

EduavtLonaZ  Agency* 
VnJbm  Spon6o/i: 
Funding: 

■OAqvt  G>wup[4>) : ) 


Contact: 


Keokuk,  Iowa 


Keokuk  Community  School  District 
Balance  of  Iowa 
$168,123  -  YETP 

Rural  in-:school  youth;  potential 
and  former  dropouts 

Don  pa  vis,  Director 

YETP 

Box  128 

Keokuk,  Iowa  52652 
(319)  524-9181 


/ 


.  OVERVIEW 

One  of  the  few  YETP  programs. in  the  state  to  be  offered  though  the 
LEA  rather  than  the  regional  education  ^agency,  the  .Keokuk  program  offers 
assessment,  work  experience,  support  services  and  placement  to  high  school 
Student s.  identified  as  potential  dropouts  and  dropouts  willing  to  re-enter 
the  school  setting.    Over  seventy- three  students  from  Keokuk  Senior  High 
School  or  the  community  alternative  school  have  entered  the  program  since 
October,  1978;  approximately  twenty-five  of  the  participants  have  returned 
to  school  for  completion  of  graduation  Requirements  or  GED  preparation 
through  their  involvement  in  the  program.    The  commitment  of  the  community 
through  implementation  of  the  YETP  programs  and  ot;her  dropout  prevention 
o'r  reduction  activities  has  led  to  a  less  than  ten  percent  dropout  rate 
for  the  f*r£t  time  in  six  years  in  the  Keokuk  are^a. 

4  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

•  <h 

The  Director  of  the  project  has  recent  experience  as  a  consultant  in 
vocational  and  career  education  for  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.    In  that  capacity,  he  was  involved  with  the  development  of  — 
YETP/education  program  models  at  the  regional  and  local  levels/such  as 
the  one  used  by  the  Keokuk  School  District  in  establishing  the  YETP  pro- 
gram. 
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Students  enrolled  in  the  program  are  assessed  as  to  their  vocational 
interests  and  experience  in  order  to  match  work  experience  and  job  place- 
ments to  career  goals.    Participants  enrolled  in  vocational  cooperative 
courses  are  placed  in  work  experience  positions  matched  to  their  coopera- 
tive area  and  receive, cooperative  credit  for  their  participation. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

In  addition  to  monitoring  requirements,  representatives  from  the 
Office  df  Planning  and  Programming  have  participated  in  the  Keokuk  program 
since  the  planning  and  development  stages.    A  representative  from  the 
Office  of  CETA  Youth  Programs  aijd  the  Program  Director  attended  an  HEW- 
sponsored  series  of  workshops  on  youth  programs  in  the  spring  of  1978;  to- 
gether they  incorporated  many  of  the  ideas  from  the  workshops  into  the 
Keokuk  project.    The  prime  sponsor  provides  in-service  training  (through 
workshopTJ^to  youth  program  staffs  throughout  the  state. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  - 

Administrative  Affairs 


*         The  administrative  of f icex?  for  the  program  is  J:he  Superintendent 
of  Schools  who  is  in  frequent  contact  with  the  Project  Director  t;o  discuss 
the  status  of  the  program  or  resolve  problems.    Accounting  and  payroll 
activities  for  the  project  are  processed  through  the  LEA. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 


Students  are  referred  to  the  urogram  through  self -referral, 
teachers,  counselors,  principals  or  commniSy  service  agencies.    The  com- 
munity, is  small--16,000 — and  most  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  irea 
are  familiar  with  the  program  and  frequent^  participate  in  referrals. 
The  Project  Director  interviews  each  of  the  students  to  explain  the  pro- 
gram 3nd  to  certify  for  CETA  eligibility.    Assessment  is  accomplished 
during  interviews  with  the  Director  and  through  qontact  with  the  teachers 
and  counselors  in  the  school  concerning  *the  students*  skills,  aptitudes, 
and  interests.    The  Directed  provides  individual  counseling  as  needed 
throughout  the  students1  involvement  in  the  program.    Students  may  re- 
ceive support  services  of  transportation  and/or  child-care  allowances  as' 
neceissary.  -  .  *  ' 

Non-Skills;  Oriented  Training 

After  the  student  has  worked  on  a  job  site  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  Project  Director  meets' j/ith  the  supervisor  to  determine  what 
remedial  skills,  such  as  math  or  reading,*  are%ecessary  for  the  student 
in  order  to  complete  the  job  satisfactorily.    The  Project  Director  then 
returns  to  the  school  counselor  or  appropriate  teacher  and  assists  in 
arranging  services  for  the  student. 
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Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 


V 


Employability  skills  classes  are  available  at  the  community  al- 
ternative school;  theNProject  Director  works  closely  with  the  teachers  in 
identifying  and/or  developing  appropriate  materials. 

Plans  for  preparing  students  in  employability  and  survival  skills 
through  in-class  instruction  in  some  of  the  participating  high  schools.Jtre 
underway.    The  classes  should  be  a  regular  part  of  the  program  during  the 
the  1979-80  school  year. 


Work  Experience 

Work  experience  with  public  or  private  employers  on  an  after- 
school  basis  is  the  major  component  of  the  program.    Students  work  on  the, 
job  up  to  15  hours  a  week  during  the  school  year  and  full-time  in  the 
summer*    The  Project  Director  meets  withystudents  on  the  job  site  every  v  * 
other  week  when  he  delivers  paychecks  to  employers,  who  in  turn  deliver 
them  to  students;  this  process  is  used  to  increase  the  bond  between  em- 
ployer and  employee. 


Placement 


'         *      Program  completers  are  assisted  in  permanent  job  placement 
through  the  Director's  job  development  and  referral  efforts  or  through  in- 
direct referrals.    Local* employers  who  have  participated  in  the  work  ex- 
perience component  have  frequently  hired  students  on  a  pe^m^aent  basis. 


/ 
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GOVERNOR1  S/^OUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Location: 
Educational  Agency: 

P/ujne  SponAQK:  . 
Funding: 

In-Kuut  CoYVtJuJbuJjjon: 
TaAjgzt  GfroopU): 
Contact*: 


_  Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Area  Educational  Agency  Number  15 
'  (AEA-15)  ■ 


Balance  of  Iqva 


$180,527  -  YETP 

AEA-15  donates  support  services 

In-school  youth,  ages  16-19  — • 

Ronald  Shafer,  Coordinator  of  YETP 
4rea  Educational  Agency  Number  15 
T.O.  Box  498  ' 
OttumwA,  Iowa  52501 


OVERVIEW 

Twenty-one  high  schools  within  the  service  district  of  the. Area 
Education  Agency  Number  15  (AEA-15)  are  involved  in  a  YETP  program 
serving  in-school  youth  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen.  The 
Project  Coordinator  visits  each  of  the  schools  to  meet  with  student^, 
who  number  approximately  forty-seve^,  and  arrange  appropriate  .activities « 
During  a  one-week  orientation  session,  participants  are  offered  career 
information  and  counseling,  assessment  of  vocational  interests  and  apti- 
tudes, pre-employment,  workshops  and  tours  of  local  businesses. 

An  individualized  job  plan  is  developed  during  this  week  which  the 
Program  Coordinator  uses  in  developing  job  sites  for  an  on-the-job 
training  component*    Student 9  work  in  the  subsidized  on-the-job-' training 
slots  for  fifteen  hours  per  week  during  the  schoo^year  and  up  to  thirty 
hours  per  week  in  the  summer.    Placement  assistance  ,is  provided  by  the 
Codtdinator*  h 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Indian  Hills  Community  College,  through  a  service  agreement  with 
the  Area  Education  Agency,  offers  a  range  of  counseling,  assessment,  and 
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pre-employment  services  to  the  program  participants  during  the  one-week 
orientation  phase. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


The  prime  snonsor  provides  technical  assistance,  in-service  training 
through  an  annual  workshop,  and  monitoring  of  the  Governor's  YETP  program. 
The  Project  Coordinator  contacts  the  prime. sponsor's  representative  for 
clarification  on  regulations  or  assistance  in  applying  for  grants, 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 


*  ■  • 

1  Administrative  responsibility  for  the  program  lie*  with.  the. 

paginal  level,  the  Area  Education  Agency  Number  15,  through  a  contract 
with  the  balance  o#  state,  the  Governor's  Office  for  Planning  and  Program- 
ming.   A  non-financial  agreement  to  identify  services  and  modes  of  delivery 
are  held  between  the  AEA-15  and  each  of  the  twenty-one  LEAfs.  Project 
staff,  who  are  YETP-paid,  consists  of  the  Cpordinator  and  one  part-time 
secretary.    Administrative  costs  are  reimbursed  .to  the  AEA  by  the  YETP 
grant.  ^/ 

s 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportiye  Services 

\ 

Outreach  activities  are  conducted  by  the  Coordinator  through 
visits  to  the  schools  jto  meet  with  entire  classes,  teachers,  counselors, 
4nd  principals.    The  assessment  component,  which  takes  pl^ce  during  the 
one-week  orientation,  consits  of  aptitude  testing;  such  asthe  General 
/Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB)  administered  and  interpreted  by  the  Job 
Service  office,  and  interest  inventories,  such  as  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Inventory  offered  at  the  community  college*    The  Career  Informa- 
tion System  of  Iowa,  a  computerized  occupational  information  program, 
assists  the  students  in  determining  career  interests.    Support  services  are 
contracted  through  individuals  of  fering  job-seeking  skills  classes  or  indivi- 
dual counseling. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Employability  and  Job  Survival  Skills  Workshops  are  conducted 
during  the  orientation  week  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Project 
Coordinator,  counselors  of  the  Indian  Hills  Community  College,  and  selected 
individual  instructors*  "  / 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job .Training  —  ' 

r  *  * 

The  on-the-job  training  placements  Are  in  both  the  public  and. 
private  sectors;  students1  training  allowances  are  paid  by  YETP,  A 
minimum  of^  two  weeks  of  training  in  entry-level  sl&lls  is  required  for 
the  Coordinator  to  select  a  position" for  student  pla6ement«    The  'Coordinator 
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visits  the  work  sites  one  or  two  times  per  month,  to  observe  students  and 
to  meet  With  employers. 


Placement 

Placement  in  the  on-the-job  training  positions  is  provided  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Coordinator  and  school  counselors;  the  counselors 
are  encouraged  to  contact  employers  initially  to  briefly  explain  the  program 
-  and  to  arrange  an  appointment  for. the  Coordinator \ 

s  I     *  ■ 

A  transition  plan  to  assist  students  in  moving  from  subsidized  to 
unsubsidized  employment  has  been  Implemented  successfully  in  several  cases * 
>  The  plan  varies  but  involves  a  gradual  transition  from  thirty  hours  per 
week  subsidized  by  the  YfiTP  to  full-time  unsubsidized  employment.  This 
plan  has  been  applied  primarily , during  the  summer  months* 
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YES 

Youth  Employment  Service  Center 


LocatboYi: 


,  Wichita  ,\£ansas 


EduxiatlonaZ  A.qency: 

FuncUng : 
Contact: 


•J 


Wichita  'Area  Vocational-Technical 
School/  Wichita  Public  Sfhfcol 
Systemf 

/  ■> 

CitV  of  Wichita 

$205,000  -  YETP 

/ 

tfrban  out-of -school  youth;  dropouts 
,  and  handicapped 

.Dr*  LavQfence  Shrader 
Coordinator  of  Cooperative 

Education,  Job-Related 

Programs 
Wichita  Area  Vocatioi&l- 

Tech^ical  SchooJ. 
301  SoufcjjT  Grove  Street  ^ 
Wichita,  Kansas  67211 
(33.6)  265-0771,  Ext.  74  % 


OVERVIEW 


The  YES  Center  provides  *  transitional,  sefvic.es  of  counseling, 
assessment,  information,  placement, 'and  folliw-up  to' high  school 
dropouts  and  graduates  residing  in  Wichita;  priority  groups  served 
are  the  economically  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped.    A  total  o$ 
six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  youths  received  one  or  more  of  the 
setvices  f?om  Odtober  1978  through  May  1979.    One  of  the  unique  pro- 
grams b£fcaiise\of  its  wide, range  of  active  support  from  various  sectors 
of  the  community,  'the  center  was  established  in  1979'  through  the  com- 
bined effbrts  of  education,  community,  and  government  leaders  who  made 
the  determination  that  employment  and  career-related  education  efforts 
for  Wichita  youth1  needed  to  be  expanded  and  coordinated.    The  program 
is  housed  in  a  large  facility  in  downtown  Wichita,  in  Space  shared  with 
other  programs  for  youth  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
community-based  otganization. 
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Program  staff  consists  of  a  program /director,  six  counselors; 
and  two  clerical  assistants*    The  program  counselors,  with  the  exception 
of  one  who  is  employed  4and  paid  by  th^JJichita  Job  Service,  are  paid 
through  C^TA  funds  %and  superv^ked  by  the.  Director •    The  counselors,  how- 
ever^, are  considered  to  be  employees  of  five  organizations  represented  ^ 
on  tfie  Advisory  Committees    The  City  of  Wichita  Job  Teams,,  Mid-America 
All  Indian  Center,  Jobs  for  Progress,  the  Urban  League  of  Wichita,  and 
Wichita  Public  Schools,  .This  arrangement  is  to*  provide  greater  coordina- 
tion with  the  agencies  on  the  Board  and*to  ensure  their  representation 
in  detjter  activities.  ,  ^*  J  < 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  *     *  N 

The  Director  of  Cooperative  Education  and  Job-RelateQ^Progra&s  for 
the  Wichita  Area  Vo-Tech  Center, *who  serves  as  administrator  of  the 
program,  has  been  actively  involved  with  the  Center  from  the  earliest 
stages  of  development.    Vocational  skills  ^training  for*  the  ygUth  is 
obtained  through  placement  in  the  Area  Vo-Tech  School,  local  junior 
colleges,  or  apprenticeship  programs,        *  * 

✓* 

SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  *  • 

The  prime  sponsor  participates  on  the  Board  of  Directprs,  monitors 
the  program  through' on-site  visits  to  the  Center  and  training  sites, 
provides  technical  assistance  concerning  0£T£  regulations  and  reporting 
procedures,*  and,.maintains  almost  daily  contact  with  the  Program  Director, 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  /"  ' 

Administrative  Affairs 

The  Coordinator  of  Cooperative  Education  and  Jobs  Programs 
for  Wichita  Public  Schools  has'  administrative  Responsibility  for  the 
program;  the  YES  Center  Director  supervises  the  staff  and  oversees  day-  % 
to-day  operations •  ^  ^  * 

The  Advisory  Committee  meets  monthly  and  is  involved  in  policy 
determination  ^nd  program  development  of  the  YES  Center,         •  * 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  .and  Supportive  Services 

Youth  come  to  the  YES  Center"' through  self-referrals  and  from 
community  organizationa-and  agencies,  particularly  those  represented  on 
the  committee.    Letters  are  sent  f  rtto  VYES  counselor^  to  all  students 
who  withdraw  from  school  during  the  school  year  to  inform  them  of  the 
^services  available  at  the  Center.    The  YES  counselors  certify  youth  < 
interested  in  skills  training  for  CETA  eligibility  and  refer  the 
information  to  the  Employment  and  Training  Office  for  verification* 
Extensive  or  large-scale'  outreach  activities  are  frequently  handled' 
through  the  efforts  of  the  participating  organizations;  for  example, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the  1978  year  -of  operation  mailed  over 
thre,ef  thousand  five  hundred  pamphlets  to  &rea  organizations  informing 
them  of  the  YES  Center,  . 

<  . 
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Assessment'-instruments  to  establish  job  information,,  personal 
data  and  educational » level  are  administered* to  all  youth  during' an  in- 
take interview.    Students  who  want. a  more  extensive  Assessment  of' 
aptitude,  skills  and  interests  have  this  service' available  .to  them 
through  YES  Center  referral  to  the  Vocational  Assessment  Center, 
operated  by  the  Area  VocatIonal-TechnicalrSchooL/   Youth  who  are 
,  attempting, to  be  placed  in  subsidized  training  slots  must  go 
through-the  complete  assessment  process.  .Other  youth  have  the  option 
of  choosing  which  assessment  tools  they  would  like  to  use,  such  as 
the  California  Assessment  Program  (CAP) ,  administered  and  interpreted' 
,at  the  Vocational  Assessment  Center;  the  GATB,  administered  and 
interpreted  through0 Job  Services  Office;  and  a  series* of  interest  sur- 
veys available  at  the  Center.       *  '  ^  . 

;  p    -        '   )      .  ° 

The  .YES  Center  library  provides  extensive  material* through  i 
film  strips  and  bpoklets  on  high  school  vocatiqnal^urricula. 
high  school  equivalency  opportunities ,  -pqstsecondkry  alternatives, 
information  describing  careers,  job  vacancy  information  (made 'available 
through  Job  Services),  job  applications  and  human  relations,  etc. 

Counseling  is  provided' for  personal , -educational  and ^vocational  ; 
needs  of  youth,  >  Sessions  may'result  in  referral  to  <?the'r*  community 
agencies  for  assistance  in  resolving  problems  of  health,  .housing/ 
financial  assistance,  etc, 

Non^Skills  Oriented  Training 

Referrals  for  remedial- education,  in  preparation  for  dither 
the  General  Education  Development  or  the  j*L  (Adult  Performance  Level) 
are  ma^e  by  the  the  YES  counselor,  who  arranges  an  appointment  or  ' 
actually  assists  in"  the  enrollment  process,.    In  May  1979 seventh-three 
youth  working  toward  their  GED  in  the  Wichita  irea  Reived  training 
allowances  (paid  by  YE  TP)  through  the*  YES  Center'.  *      J  - 
/  *  /<r 

Institutional  Occupational" Skills  draining-  # 

Skills  training  referrals^  may  be  to  the  Wichita  Area  Voc- '  „ 
^ch  School,  private  trade  schools,  junior  collegSfe,  or  *  *  ; 

Dprenticeships.    Those  who  receive  subsidized  training  allowances  „< 
fhrough  VETP  funds  are  provided  with  follow-up *  services  by  'the'iES 
/counselors,  including  on-site  visitis,  conferences^  with  training, 
counselors  at  the  training  sites,  and  telephone  contact  with  students. 
Students  may  receive  training  allowances  for  up  to  two  years;  they  must1 
attend^ classes yor  training  activities  a  minimum' or  fifteen  hours  per 
week,  maximum  of  forty;  minimum  wage  is^'p^vided  as  the  training 
allowance.    Ninety-three  youth  ^iave  been  placed  in  subsidized  training^ 
, slots  at  the   postsecondary  tevel  since  October  1978.    The  largest 
number  of  these  • postsecondary  students,  (f orty~one)* have  been  placed 
in^the  Wichita  Area  Vocational-Technical  School.'  * 

^  *  Workshops  are  available  at  the  Center  fpv  those  students  who 
desire  employment,  but  who  lack  appropriate  employability  skills  such  ■ 
>as  job  interviewing,  appjfepHeate  dress,  attitude,  etc.    Some  students 
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are  referred  to  the  two-hour  workshop  on  the  fifst  visit;  others  com- 
n  v        >  plete  the  two-hour  session  after  failing  to  find  employment  following 
one  or  two  referrals  for  jobs* 


Placement 


Placement  is  accomplilfted  through  direct  ar^d  indirect  plaGementf^r 
activities  of  the  YESIcounselors,  including  efforts  in  job  development 
and  job1  creating^hrp&gh  telephone  contact.    Job  Services  has  made 
available  readers  ami  microfiche  of  job  openings"  in  the  Wichita 
0  area,    'Follow-up*  is  provided  to  yo^ith  placed/  in  both  training^and 
employment  activities.    Within  thirty  days  of -placement  a  staff  member 
will  check,  through  personal,  visit,*  telephone  or  correspondence,- 
with  an  official  at  the  site  pn  the  youth's  adjustment  snd  progress, 
•   During  the  same  thirty-day  interval  „  the  youth  will  be  contacted 
C     personally.    Follow-up  of  these  contacts  depends  upon  the  existence 
of  any  problems.    Education  and  training  follow-up  ends  with  the 
thirty  day  check-up  except  for  those  youth  who  are  in>  subsidized 

f draining  slots.    Monthly  follow-up  visitsVor  contacts  are/ provided 
%or  subsidized  youth.    Youth  in  employment  receive  follow-up  through 
a  ninety-day  interval*,  by  personal  visitation,  telephone /or 
correspondence.    At  the  end  of  ffanety  days,  the  staff  member  ends 
follow-Iap  activities  ur^ess  further  assistance  is  requested  by  the. 
•  youth  or  the  employer. 
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Career  exploration 


EduecutionaZ  Agency: 
♦  VHAJmz  SpQYU>Q%: 
Funding :         .  . 

Contact:  -       -  - 


Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  , 

State- Bureau  of  Vocational  Educat%m 

Governor's  Office* 

^2^000  -  YETP,  Gove'rnor's  Special 
%GrS8?s  ($84,500  -  Career  Exploration; 
$43,500  -  Youth  Employment/ Team) 

•  •  x 

JJrban  and  rural  in-school  youth, 
dropouf s  and-  urban  high  school 
graduates  • 

Louis  H.  Shelton,  Executive  Director  • 
Full  Employment  Commission 
516  Third  Street        ~   -  '  '  ■ 

Bowling  Green.,  Kentu^r  42101 


(50^)781-4353 


OVERVIEW 


4* 


« 

vCareer  Exploration  is  one  component  of  a  Youth  Employment  #and  Demon- 
stration project  operated  by  the  full  Employment  Commission  and  administered 
by  the  State  Bure^x(  of  Vocational  Education.    The  Career  Exploration  com-  # 
ponent  provides  one  hundred  twenty  subsidized .positions  through  thl  Bowling 
Green  Manpower  Training  Center.    Youth  explore  non-traditional  vocational 
careers  through  a  combination  of  classroom  and  interest -related  job  site 
experience.    Training  also  provides  basic  employment  skills  and  occupational 
and  vocatibnal  counseling. 

*  ;  -   /  - 

'fhe  project  organization  centers  on  a  Youth  Employment  Team,  a  secojad 
program  component,  Which  works  closely  with  both  area  higfi  school  counselors? 
and  counselors  located  in  the  Adult  Learning  Center  of^the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Center.    This  team,^  established  byjthe'Full  Emp£f5yment  Commission,  serves 
a  pivotal  role  between  the  counselors,  and  the  State  Bureau  for  Manpower 
'Services,    Kentucky's  Employment  Security  agency.  'A  third  program  component, 
the  Work  Experience  Program,  is  funded  through  .the  Balance  o£  Kentucky.  £11 
V  three  components— Career  Exploration,  Youth  Employment  Team,  and  Work 
Experience— aJe  operated  «as  one  program  through  the  coordination  of  the  > 
Full  Employment  Commission.  -  , 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  State  Bureau  *f  Vocational  Education  administers  the  'Career  Ex- 
ploration* Component  and  is' responsible' for  hiring  per^onneJr.   jphe  Maripo^er 
Training  Center,,  owned  and  operated  by  the'  Bureau ^©CVocational  EducatvLor^, 
houses  the  Youth  Employment* te^m  and  the  Career  Exploration  Program. 


.VEMEtii    *  •        '        '  \^ 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOU 

r" 

The  prime  sponsor  maintains  contact  with  the  pEtf£ram  through  the  Full 
Employment  Commission  as  the  Commission  controls  program  funds.    The  pi^me  * 
sponsor1 s  primary  functions  reside  in  contracting  and  monitoring. 

■  •  .  *  *  • 

\ 

PROG&M  ACTIVITIES 

»    i  —  *  \  -  , 

Administrative  Affairs 

<       The  Full  Employment  Commission  is  the  'primary  contractor  with  the 
prime  sponsor.  .There  is  a  separate  contract  between  the  Commission:  and  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  which  provides  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Bureau.    The  Full  Employment  Commission  established  fche  Youth  Employment 
*Team  (YET)  consisting  of  five  persons:    a  director ,  '.three  employment 
counselors/interviewers,  and  a  bookkeeper/clerk.    The  director  serves  ^as 
a  project  coordinator  and  employment  gounselors/interviewers  provide  ser- 
vices not  provided  by  the  Bureau  for  Manpower  Services  staff. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,'  and  Supportive  Services 

Outrea'ch  is  conducted  in  local  high  schools  through  .employment 
.counselors /interviewers  assigned  to  each  school.    Out-of -school  youth  lire 
contacted  by  YET  employment  counselors/interviewers  from  dropout  lists' ob-  , 
tained  through  the  city*  and  county  school  boafds.    YET  staff  determine 
eligibility  and  conduct  orientation  and  counseling  sessions.  Additional 
counseling  is  available  through  'the  Career  Exploration  and  Work  Experience 
components.  •  *  »  „  *  • 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Trainings  v  *  -  • 

mt  '  ' 

The  YET  determines  the  training  needs  of  each  individual  during 
a  re- interview  session  following  the  application  protess.    Students  in  need 
of  a  GED  may^be  referred  ta 'the  Learning  Lab  at  the  Manpower  Training 
Center*  #  .  , 

#    Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

*  **      i  «?■ 

The  Career  Exploration  Component  invokes  individualized  instruc- 
tion for  thr£e  hours  a  day  over  a  nineweek  perio^f.    The  course  includes 
units  on  introduction  to  the  world  of  work,  personal  appearance,  job  sur- 
vival skills,  and  career  exploration  of  non-traditional  vocations.  Following 
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\{  r  •  * 

Career  Exploration  (including  classroom  and  job  site  exploration),  parti- 
cipants may  be  enrolled  in  school,  vocational  classes  at  the  Manpower 
Training  Center,  or  placed  on  a  job, 

c 


f      Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  training  9 

Following  classroom  exploration,  participants  are  matched  to  a 
job  site  in  a  private  or  non-profit  organization.    Job  site  experience  In- 
cludes shadowing  *nd  some  hands-on  experience.-    Students  who  do  not  do 
through  Career  Exploration  may .be  placed  by  YET  directly  in  a  'work  experi- 
ence component^  or  on-tjher-job  training  component • 

*  • 

•        .       *\  . 

Placement    j  ' 

^~  ■        .  >  .    *  t 

.  'The  Bureau  for  Manpower  Services  .provides  a  liaison  person  to 

work  with"  YET.    Through  this  person,  all  services  of  the  bureau  are  made 
available."   Job  development  and  placement  services  are  augmented  by  the  YET ' 
interviewer/counselors  who  are  familiar  with  the  youth  participants. 


4 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


 LaaLtLoru.  ~  . 

EduccutionaZ  Agency: 

Fusing: 

TcmgoX  GsioupU) : 
Contact: 


Jena,  Louisiana^ 

Avoyelles*  Vocational-Technical  Insti- 
tute; Six  parish  (county)  school 
systems 

<t    Balance  of  Louisiana 


•$394/486  -  YE  TP 


Rural  in-school  youth;  dropouts 


Ms*  Billy  0*  Walters,  Supervisor 
YE  TP 

P.  0.  Box  1090 

Jena ,  Lou i  s  i ana .  7 1342 

(318)  992-8264 


7  " 


V 


OVERVIEW  -  * 

VJjprk  experience  matched  to  vocational  education- programs  for  high 
school ^students  ancf  skills  training  a£  a  vocational- technical  institute 
for  dropouts  are  the  primary/activities  of  the'LaSalle  YETP ^program.  ^ 
More  than  160  youth  in  six  (6)  parishes  (counties)  within  the  balance  of 
state  have  participated  in  the  program  since  early  1979.  StudenfcsMn 
five  (5)  of  the  parishes  are  high  school  vocational  students  who  workmen  ^ 
to  fifteen  (10-15)  hours  per  week  during  the  school  year  and  thirty- two 
(32)  hours  during  the  summer  in  public,  nqa^profit  agencies.    Work  exp^ri- 
ence  placements  are  developed  which  prd^ide  further  skiil  devefbptnent  in 
the  student's  selected  vocational  area*    Vocational  cooperative  credit  is ^ 
awarded  in  many  cases, ^^d  minimum  wage  through  YjfeTP  is  paid  for  work 
experience  activities.    Coordination  of  efforts  with  vocational  teactfiers 
and  counselors*  in  the  schools  served  is  considered  essential  l?y  the  pro- 
*  gram  staff 'In  order  to  match  students1  areas  of  training  to  meaningful  * 
work  experience  placements. 

Vocational  skills  training  at  Avoyelles  Vocational -Technical  Insti- 
tute is  provided  in  the  remaining  parish  served;  dropouts  or  non-college 
bound  graduates  attend  classes  six^  (6)  hourS-  per  day  and  receive  training 
allowances  (at  minimum  wage),  through  YETP., 
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*  All  participants  have  access  to  counseling,  placement- assistance, 
.and  o.ther  transition  services  ^through  the  "YETP'  program.  #'  * 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education  students  at  the  high  school^  level  are  provided', 
with  work  experience  matched  to  their  chosen  vocational  area  plus  a  range 
of, transition  services  through  the'YETP  program.    Vocational  cooperative 
credit  is  awarded  to  many  of  the  participants. 


The  Avoyelles  Vocatipnal-Technical  Institute,  through  an  agreement 
with^Jthe  YE TP  program,  provides  skills  training  and  supportive  services 
to  high  school  dropouts;  these  participants  work  toward  two-yegr  voca- 
tional certificated  in  such  areds  as  difesel  mechanics,  brick ^masonry, 
^nursing,  business  and  office  education,  welding,  auto  mechanics?  Refriger- 
ation and  air  conditioning,  and  carpentry. 

All  participants  must  be  interested  in  preparing  for  a  vocation  and 
must  be  signed  up  for  vocational  skills  classes  through  either  the±& 
regular  high  school  6r  the  vocational-technical  school. 


< 


*  PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  *  " 

4  \ 
/  % 

^     The  Balance  of  ^tate  prime  sponsor  provides  assistance  iti  the  opera- 
tion of  the  LaSalle  program  through  frequent  meetings  orttelephone  con- 
tacts with'  the  Program  Supervisor.    In  addition  to  CETA  monitoring  ^unc- 
m  tions-,  the  prime  sponsor  assists  in  such  areas  as  making  program  changes, 
interpreting  regulations-,  and  expanding  services.  ,  

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  •  *    .     '\^/       ....  * 

Administrative  Affairs 

The  JLaSaUe  Pq^ice  Jury  (governing  body  for  LaSalle  Parish >,  as 
subcontractor 'to  the  Department  of  Labor,  balance  of  state  offihe,  has* 
contractual  responsibility  for  operation  of  thfe  program.   'Two  YETP  coun- 
selors—one full  time  and  6ne  part  time — report  to  the  program  supervisor, 

•  who  administers  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the  program  and  compiles  program 
data  reports  which  are  forwarded  to  the  LaSalle  Police  Jury^and  to  the 

•>  Department  <xg/ Labor,  balance  of  state,    <  ^ 

/  ♦ ' 

Oufcreach,,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services' 

•  «  0  • 

Referrals  to  the  program  come^fronj  tfWiyol  counselors,  teachers, 
and  principals.    The  YS*TP  counselor  interviews  prospective. participants/  9 
explains  the  program,  screens  students  for  eligibility,  >and  provides 
caE&er  and  personal  counseling  services. 

.  ♦  *   .     «  N 
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/  Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training V 

»      ♦ '  ,  *  ,  |. 

Skills  training  at  the  vocational-technical  institute  is  pro- 
vided in" the  areas  o&  diesel  mechanics,  brick  masonry,  nursing,  business 
education,  welding,  "auto  mechanics,  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning, 
and  carpentry.    General  vocational  classes  are  requiredytff  participants 
in  the  career  employment  experience  program.    •  ^ 

V 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-job  Training  •*  * 

Work  experience  slots  for  enrollees  in  the  career  empfoyment  ex* 
perience  program  are  provided'  throughout  the  Community.    There  is  a  strong 
eiBphasis  on  matching  work  experience  duties  with  students1  vocational 
courses,  to  the  extieftit  that  one  work  experience  slot  was  refused  because 
it. had  no  relation  to  the  student fs  vocational  curriculum  or  training. 
Some  'participants  receive  cooperative  credit  for  theiy  work,^  and  others 
receive  regular  academic  credit*  -  v 

t  •     *  «  ^ 

Placement  4  t     "  -  ^ 

^      ~~  v  y 

Direct  placement  services  are  provided  to  program  participants 
by  th£  half-time  YETP  counselor  at  the  vocational-tectfnical  School.  Some 
additional  placement  services  are  offered  .byf  individual  school  guidance 
departments .  * 
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,  TOUTIfe  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


\ 


Locjcutufk: 


EduxutZconaZ  Agency: 

#         •  • 

Funding.' 
Contact: 


Oberlirv^  .Louis 


xee  parish  (county)  schpol  systems; 
Oakdale  Vocational-Technical  School 

Balance  of,  Louisiana 

$220,911  -.YETP 

Rural  in-school  youth 

*  . 

Shirley  Mamie!,  Director /Supervisor, 

Allen  County  Police  Jury 

P.O.  Drawer  G 

Obfcrlin,  Louisiana  70655 

(318)  639-2732' 


J 


\ 


OVERVIEW     '  ' 

Seventy-eigHt  high  school  students  in  three  Louisiana  parishes  , 
(comparable  to  counties)  are  enrolled  in  skills  training  courses  with 
wo£k  expesienc^placements  matched  to  the  students '^vocational  program 
areas.    The-YETP-funded  prdgram  is  operated  by  the  governing  body  of  • 
•Allen  Parish  through  a  subcontract  with  the  Department  of  Labor.  Stu- 
dents in.  two  of  the  parishes  attend  one  hour  per  day  of  skills  training 
and  two  hours  working  at  the  school  in  a\job  which  must  be  related  to  the 
class:    business  and  office  students  are  placed  in  the  main  office  or  ' 
the  counselor^  office,  for  example.    The  third  parish  offers  skills  "* 
.training  at  Oakdale  Vocational-Technical  School' fot  three  hours  per  day- 
work  experience  placements  matched*  to  the  skill  areas  are  made  during   •  ■ 
„the  summer  motrttyj.    Participants  are  paid  minimum  wage  through  YETP 
funds  for  training  and  work  experience  hours. 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  / 

1  '     ~  5   ,  '     •  '  ' 

Skill  development  through  vocational  education' programs  is  a  major 
focus  of  the  program;  all  program  participants  must  enroll  in  skills 
training  courses  in  their  home  htfgh  schools  dr  the  vocational-technical 
school.    Vocational  teachers  and  counselors  and  the  YETP  staff  work  tor 
gether  to  .coordinate  program  activities. 
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ii^ii3  -  %  : 

.  '    PRIME  SPONSOR,  tNVQUVEMENT 

.     \  *  l* 

•  *  '*  1  ■ 

The  Louisiana  Department,  pf?  Labpr*  (balance  ^o'f  fetate)'  subcontracts  m 
with  Allen  Parish  Police  Jury  (the. governing  body)  to  operate  the 
fcYETP  pfcogray.    The  BOS  office  is*in  frequent  contact  with  the  program 
. .  .  staff  to  determine  policy,  resolve  administrative  and  operational  con- 
cerns, and  to  provide  assistance  in  interpreting  regulations, 

*   ■  *  ;  ^        -%  ' 

♦  PROQjRAM  ACTIVITIES  .  f*' 

"  •  v  .     '  r  -;  - 

Administrative  Affairs  - 
.  ~T  .  :> . 

*  '  r  The  program  staff  consists  of  a  Director/Supervisor,  (who 

handles  day  to  day  administrative  mattefce)  and  two  counselors.    All  „  ' 
i         are  paid  through .various  titles  of  CETA*  .  The^^len  Police  Jury,  as  the  / 
^    subcontracting  agetit,  has  direct  input  in  the. program  through  the  review 
of  reports  and  assistance  in  the  development  of  policy  ^  The  Departnjpnt 
of  Labor  maintains  overrall  administrative  responsibility,  .     *  y 

'  *  t 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

.  *  Outreach  *  assessment',  and  . counseling,  are  provided  throu&h-  the 
v  coordinated «ef forts  of  YETP  staff  and  school  personnel:    YETP  counselors 

travel  to.  the  schools  to  interview  prospective- students  (referred  by 
counselors,  teachers^  or  principals)*  and  to  determine  eligibilifi^  status. 
'  Assessment  of  t;he  students1  vocational  interest  areas  is  based *m  inter- 
views with 'atudents^ and  previous  coufsework^ 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Traitftfrng* 

All  participants  must  enroll  in  vocational  skills  courses  at 
their 'home  high  schools  or  thejweetiet^l^technical  schoQl.  'IteguLar  credit 
is  awarded  forv  the  class  work/f   Program  areas*  include  auto  mechanics,, 
business  anil  of  f  ic^educationyand  technical  and^indust^al  education. 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job,  Training 

'Work  experience  placements  are  required  Jby  the  subcontract  toi 
be  matct\ed  to  the  students1  vocational  skill  areas  (much  like  a  vocational 
co-op  program) •    Students  attending  the  high  school  program^  work  at  their  " 
home  school;  the  vocational-technical  school  participants  gain  work 
'experience  during  the  summer,  ^ — .  *** 

Placement 


ERIC 


Placements  iir  the  work  experience  positions  axe  developed  by 
the, YETP  counselors,  vocational  teachers  and  school  counselors •  ^  v 
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YETP  -  YIEPP 


koccution: 

Educjcutwnal  Agency: 
PtUmz  Sporuo/i: 
Funding:' 

In-Kind,  Con&ubutlonA  \ 

:  c 


X 


Contact: 


Baltimore,  Maryland 

•Baltimore  Public  Schools 

-Baltimore  Consortium  - 

$  3,800,000,-  YETP 
$37,5P0,000  -  YIEPP 


The^schools  contribute  a  principal, 
*wo  (2)  assistant -principals  and 
teachers  to  Harbor  City  Learning; 
*a> teacher  coordinator  and-  three  (3) 
early  childhood  'education- centers 
are  provided  to  The  Parent-Infant 
Center;  Funds  to  jointly  support 
a  student  resource  center. 

tn-scljool  youth  and  cfropouts  in  an 
.  urban  ,area 

SteWKaiser 

Public  /Information  Officer* 
Mayor 's' Office  of  Manpower  -/ 
701  St.  Paul  Street 
Baltimore,  "Maryland  21202 
(301)  396-5586** 


V 


OVERVIEW 

-  i 

Baltimore  combines  its  available  resources  to  provide  a  variety  of 
'educational  experiences  geared  to  the  educational  level  of  youth.  There 
Jis  a  strong  emphasis  on  alternative  schools  and  integration  of  programs 
r  such  thaf  a  youth,  could  enter  at  any  point  in  the  system  and  work  through 
.from  program  to  program  to  attain  a  degree.    Four  components  are  built' 
into  each  program:    1)  education;  2)  work  experience  related?  to  education 
and  vocational  interests;  3)  employability  development-^!]* •  and* 
4)  supportive  services.;  Programs  are  designed  to  s«*ve  youtft  based  on 
their  reading  level.    There  are  five-  htmdred  slots  available  in  six 
different  programs  serving enrollees  with  a  fifth  grade  reacting  level 
or  below.    Youth  reading  at  a  fifth  to  eighth  grade  level  may  be  served  - 
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by  an  extended  day  vocational  program  under  YIEPP  or  through  Harbor 
City  Learning.    Earbot  City  serves  thirteenHiundred  dropouts  in  an  out- 
of-school  setting;  it  also  has  an  in-school  component.    Youth  heading 
at  a  seventh  grade  level  gr  better  may  attend  the  Middle  College  program 
operated  at  a  community  college.  ^ 

ROLE  OF  .VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Baltimore  has  strong  links  with  vocational  education  through  many  ' 
different  prdgrams.    Seventy-five  percent  of  the  YETP  monies  are  coordi- 
nated with  t&e  schools  and  th^  Mayor's  Office  of  ManpcTwer.    For  example, 
the  YIEPP  program,  which  is  an  fetetided  day  vocational  program,  serves 
dropojuts  in,  two  vocational  schools  which  pre  kept  open  after  hours  for 
students'.    Fiilly  half  of  the  dropouts  served  who*  have  a  fifth  grade 
reading  level  or  below  are  served  by 'the  Francis  M.  Wood*  School.  -.This 
ik  a  new  vocational  school  in  Baltimore  which  has  reserved  two  hundred 
and  fifty  slots  for  returning  dropouts..  The  Harbor , City  Learning  out- 
of-school  component  consists  of  six  mini-schools  organized  around  voca* 
tional  clusters.    The  schools  have  helped  in  modifying  the  currlxuiaimp 
for  each  vocational  cluster.    The  Middle  College  program  has  two  phastes: 
one  which  is  basically  GEI>  preparation,  an** the  second  which  focuses/on 
specific  traces. 

* PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

 '.   .       r  * 

The^a^r^s^fflce  of  Manpower  plays  a  central  role  in  the  operation 
9f  all  CETA-fund^d  programs,  contributing  staff  as  well  as  funds.  The 
prime  sponsor  provides  cluster  coordinators  for  Harbor  City  Learning  who 
serte  as  principals  for  ekch  mini-school  and  who  coordinate  all  the 
functions  in  a  particular  cluster.    The*prime  also  provides  a  support 
staff  including  work  site  monitors  an<i  payroll  staff*  "The  work  site 
monitor  teaches  a  class  in  employability  development.    For  the  YIEPP 
program  the  prime  sponsor  did  a  survey  of  dropouts  involved  in  the  program 
to  determine  how  they  might  better  be  served.    The  .prime  sponsor  is  in 
touch  with -many  community  groups  for  the  purposes^of  providing  labot 
market  information  and  job  projections.    There  is  also  a  central'marketing 
system, for  locating-{job  sites  housed  within  t;he  prime  sponsor's  office. 

« 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairi 


The  school  system  has  been  helpful  in  modifying  the  curriculum 
for  fi^bor  City  Learning.    The  school  system  has  been  asked  to  present  a 
curriculum  plan  .for  each  vocational  cluster  and  lay  opt  the  total  two- 
year  program  to* show  how  each  course  relates  to  the  vocational  career  area. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  in  the  use  of  facilities  including 
the  use  of  vocational  centers  after  hours  f the  YIEPP  program.  AI90, 
at  Harbor  City,  half  of  the  clusters  take  {/lace  in  regular  school  buildings 
There  is  a  student  learning  resource  center  which  is  jointly  funded  by'th^ 
school  and  the~ Mayor fs  Office  of  Manpower. 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services  *. 

Outreach  1  is  performed  by  Manpower  Service  Centers  which  are 
decentralized  intake  centers.    Harbor  City  has  six  mini-schools  organized 
aroui>d ,;vocationalgJ«st:ers  with  an  additional  exploration  cluster  that 
is  use^°^i^^^-^  One  of  the  strong  elements  of  support  in  Harbor  City 
is  the  .Pdi^t^fant  Center.    There  is  ?  teacher-coordinator,  three  early 
childhood  education  teachers,  five  teacher  aides  wheuare  /fcaid  for  through 
public  service  employment,  and  eight  Harbor  City  Learnltig  students  from 
the  Community  Services  cluster  who  are  assigned  as  part  of  their  work. 
This  center  services  about  thirty-five  children  ages  3  months  to  5  years ^ 
It  offers  day-care,  early  childhood  education  arid  parenting  skills.  The 
classes  a^e  held  if or  ^tudents.in  Harbor  City  learning  who  have  children  , 
placed  at; the  Center.     The  students  are  required  to  attend  parenting  ' 
education^  at  the_Center.    They  learn  topics  fpm  birth  control  through 
child  development \    These^  are  taught  by  the  teacher-coordinator.  Part 
of  their  time  is'  stoent  in  interaction  with  their  child  and  they  learn  to 
identify  growing  sfcages.    At  the  Kiddle  College,  students  who  experience 
.  difficulty  after  they  enter  the  second  phase  may  be  referred  to  their 
Middle  go^lega  instructors  foj  extra  help  in  completing  Work. 

*  Non-£kj.lls  Oriented  Training 

It  was  found  that  more  youth  in  the  lower  -reading  ranges  were 
coming  back  into  programs  than  had  originally  been  expected.    A  program 
was  started  between  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower-  and  Commercial  Credit, 
a  Division  Of  Control  Data  Corporation,  to  jointly  fund  an  Adult  Learning 
Center:    Tfye  program  involves  a  computer-based  learning  program* known  as 
PLATO.    TptfP  funds  purchase  sevenfty-two  slots  and  eight  additional 
terminals  to  assist  youth  for  two  hours  va  dayV  1 

-  i 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills/Training 

Students  at  *the  Francis  M.  Wood  School  receive  two  periods  of 
academic  cpurses  and  two  of  vocational  shop  classes  each  day.  These 
vocational  courses  range  frosL  food  services  to  carpentry,  industrial 
maintenance  ^includin^constrUction),  and  health.    There  are  two  hundreds 
students  each  in  five  vocational  clusters  a£  Harbor  City.,    The,  five 
clusters  are  business,  health,  communications,  community  services  and 
environmental  services.    Courses  for  the  students  in  academics  are 
modified* to  reflect  the  vocational  cluster  they  are  in.    They  alternate 
between  two  weeks  in  school  and  two  weeks  at  work.  *  The  YIEPP  program 
operate  extended  day  vocational -programs  for  <£ro|>outs.    The  schools 
keep(the  vQcational  centers  opeii  four  extra  hou;rs  a  day  a*d  the  teachers 
who  wprJc  there  are  those  who  have  expressed  an  interest  and  will  stay 
the  extra  time,  to  teach  the  students.    They  are  paik  overtime  from  YIEPP 
funds.     Students  in  this  program  receive  two  hours  bf  vocational  class- 
room experience  including  such  things  as  upholstery  and  print  making?  < 
Thefee  students  also ^receive  two  hours  of  academic/tlasses  and  fifteen 
hours  a  week  of  work.     Students  at  the  Middle  College  receive  training 
in  ten  occupational  trade  areas  after  they  enter  the  second  phase.  One 
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ofv  the  first  trad£  areas  available  was  related  to  port  careers  including 
oceanography  and  harbor  trade  international  management.    They  now  have 
ten  occupational  clusters  including  clerical*,  cpnstructiion,  and  banking 
or  finance.    The  vocational  clusters  chosen  for  Harbot  City  Learning  are 
based  on  labor  market  inf oraiation.,.  This  information  is  a  determination 
of  the  needs  of  the  Baltimore  area  for  the  next  year,  five  years,  etc* 
'There, are  vocational  advisory  councils  for  all  major  occupations'" in 
BaCltilncwre  anc}  there  are  various  other  groups  including  .government  and  y 
research  organizations,  who  project  the  needs  for  their  paAicular  areas. 

Work  Experience  and  On^the-Job  Training' 

"  I  •* 

An  attempt  is"  made  to  relate  the  work  experience  of  *  student's  in 
all  programs  to  their  vocatiojial  interest  or  the  vocational  training  which 
they  are  receiving.    Dropouts  in  the  Frances  M.  ^Pod  school  work  three 
hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  -  At  Harbor  City,  studerfts  alternate  two 
weeks  in  school  and  two  weeks  at.  work.    Students  in  extended  da^  vocational 
programs  work  fifteen  hours  a  week.    Students  in  the  Middle  Col'lege  go  to 
classes,  three  days  a  week  and  work  two  days.    Students  in  Harbor  City  may 
get  a  diploma  by  staying  in  the  program  or  there  is  a  GED  option  for  those 
who  canjiot  earn  enough' credits  or  do  not  want  to  go  for  two  years,  the? 
maximum  time  they  may  stay  at  Harbor  City.  '^J^dents  receive  academic 
credit  based  on  their  hours  on  the  job  and  iiWlass.    In  addition  to  the  ^ 
number  of  hours- on  the  job,  students  are  evaluated  three  times  a  year  by 
their  work  site  supervisor.    Evaluations  are  made  in  thirteen  fcreas  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  5.    These  items  include  such' things  as  getting  along  with 
peers,  ability  to  ccfmplete  assignments,  ability  to  f.ollow  instructions, 
etc.  ,  A  student  must  obtain  a  2.5  or  better  overall  to  get  credit". 


Placement:  K 

Local  vocational  education  advisory  councils,  the*- Ramsey 
Conference  group  (a  private  employer  advisory  group) ^  the  school  system  \ 
and  the  prime  sponsors  are- in  a  continual  process  of  re-assess£ng  those  / 
vocations  in  Baltimore  for  which  there  is  a  need^and  will  continue  "to  be 
a  need  for  graduates. 
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VOCATIONAL  SKILLS  ^TRAINING  AND  WO&t  EXPERIENCE 


lodjoution: 

Educational  Agency: 

0 

Funding:  *  m 


Contact 


Denton,  Maryland 

Caroline  County  BoaW^f- Education 

Balan&e  of  ^Maryland  v 

$116,613  -  YETP  1 

Handicapped  in-school  studehts  in  a 
rural  area 

James  R.  Duer  > 
Supervisor  of  Secondary  Instruction 

CLocal  Vocational  Education  Director) 
Caroline  County  Board  of  Education 
Market  Street  *  • 

Denton,  Maryland  21269 
fcjOl)  479-1460 


$b  OVERVIEW  \  ^ 

0.  ^  t 

The  Vocational  Skills  Training  and^Wbrk  Experience  program  couples 
hands-on-work"  exjQjience^  with  vocational*  skills  training*    The  work  ex- 
perience projects  ire  available  in  five  yoc£tional  ^kill  areas-^nd  are 
*   conducted  after  refcular  school  hou^t|orxa  total,  of  five -hours  a  week. 
Students  are  drawnVfrom  vocational^^idi^apped  and  disadvantaged  programs 
in  two  high  schools.  / 

\  tk 

*%  *       "  v 

The  approach  of  this  program  result^  in  skill  training  being  targeted 
on  students  most  in-need  of  services.    Th|^  majority  of  students  in  th^ 
program  are  Ixjack  and  eighty  to  ninety  percent  are  mentally  handicapped* 
Students  are  provided  either  work  study  related  to  th&r  current  training 
or  a  combination  of  training  and  work  study* 

r 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Local  Director  of  Vocational  Education  was  responsible  for  the 
dev3lopment  of  this  program  and  serves  $s  liaison  with  the  prime  sponsor. 
Regular  vocational  education  instructors  are  utilized  to  provide  training. * 
'  Tjje  vocational  guidance  program^ serves  both'regular  and  CETA  programs  and 
*is  funded  by  both  vocational  education  and  CETA.    The  vocational  counselor 
coordinates  the  placement  of  regular,  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  and  YETP 
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*  .    .  \ 

students.    The  vocationalvprlncipal  is  the  administrator  and  direct  manager 
of  the  program.  '  -  < 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  < 

The  balance  of  state  prime  spoij^&r  .originally  jnade  a  presentation  to  y 
local  directors  of  vocational  education  in  Maryland  to  encourage  the 
initiation  of  YETP  programs.    The  prime  wrote  the  proposal  for  the  second 
year  of  the  Vocational  Skills  Training  and  Work  ExperiencB  program,  basing 
it  on  the  first  year's  program.    A  CETA/Employment  Security  Administration   s  V 
counselor  frequently  holds  training  or  meetings  for  program  staff  on  such 
topics  as  how  to  fill  out  forms  and  meets  with  the, career  counselor  at  the 
vocational' center  to. Cooperatively  develop  placement  plans.    The  prime  sponsor 
is  also  responsible  for  monitoring  and  meets  with  program  staff  formally 
twice  a  year  to  discuss  progress  -and  problemsfT 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  >  •  , 

  -  1 

9        Administrative  Affairs 

Jhe  local  Vocational  Education  Director,  as  initator  of  the  progranu  % 
wrote  the  pteop6sal,  hired  the  career  counselor  and  sends  in  the  formsL-t* 
the  spate.    This  mechanism  provides  a  natural  bridge  to  incorporating  the 
program  as  a  part  of  overall  school  functioning.       m  f 

.Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive,  Services 

The  teacher  of  the  vocationally  Handicapped  •ptWgram  mak$s  referrals  as 
/do  a  work-study  cootd'inator ,  counselors,  other  admmstf ators  and  vocational 
counselors.    Students  are  then  interviewed  by  the  ^CEJ^counselor  who  is^ 
employed  by  the  State  Manpower  Planning  offices.,  mis s^tferyiew  determines 
eligibility*    Counseling  is  provided  throughout  theWogf am  by  J±e  career 
•  counselor  and  teachers.    The  career  counselor  actuapuyf  £oes.  with  students 
tojob  interviews,,  and  counsels  them  ou  personal  problems. 

1           (  ,     Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  •    '  ( 

'   3  J  - 

*  Students  redeive  other  needed  traAing  through  the  vocational  handi- 
capped or  disadvantaged  prpgram^.    The  vocational  disadvantaged  remediation 
program  is  similar  to  the  vocational  handicapped  program  and  gives  full  \ 
school  coverage  including. history  and  science.    Both  operate  througK  small  . 
group  sessions  with  the  help  of  aides  and  teachers.    Career  information  is 
provided  througtt  learning  packets  and  the  career ' counselor  is  responsible  ^ 
for  'su^grvising  their  use. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training       ^     •  7    •  . 

Skill  training  is  the  core  of  the  program  and  includes:    small  engine 
maintenance,  nursing  aide,  construction,  or  furniture  refinishing.    An  - 
*      example  of  such* training  would  be  working  with 'audio-visual  equipment  to 
learn  how  td  do  repairs.  *  The  vocational  education  instructors  are  paid  by 
*    '  CETA  for  their  ex£raw  time.    Classes  are  offered  swith  a  student  teacher 

#?.  '  ratio  oF  1:5*02:  1:10.    Occupational  survival  skills  are  offered  on  a  one-to- 

one  basis  as  needed.    Students  in  the  vocational  handicapped  program,  already 
'  receive  survival  skilly  training. 

303  •  /- 
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Wock  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training 


0 


'The  title  of  the  program  differentiates  between  the  types  of/  projects 
students  may  .work  on  after  school.    For  example,  if ^students  are  involved 
in  a  project  doing  printing  for  the  school  or  repairing  vehicles  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  this  iff  essentially  employment  experience  rather  than 
trainxng.    Five  types  of  jobs  are  offered  in  the  program  with  supervision  . 
provxded  by  an  instructor.     Students  are  paid  minimum  Wage  and  receive 
academic  credit  for  skills  learned  through  the  employment  experience. 

Placement  *  *~ 

■   \ 

* 

The  program .attempted  to  place  students  as  jobs  become  available.  The 
career  counselor  canvasses  the  community  to  locate  jobs.    The  vocational' 
handicapped  program  work-study  coordinator  is  also  used  as  a  resource  for 
locating  jobs  and  is  paid  through  program  funds.    Placement  following -program 
participation  is  handled  through  the  CETA/ESA  counselor.  P 
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\  NON-TRADITIONAL  TRADES  EXPLORATION  PROJECT 
"Mini-Voc^tionalr  Programs" 


Location: 

Educational  Agency: 

?Kunc'  SporiAQi: 
Funding : 

JaAgoX  Gioupi*]: 
Contact: 


Hagerstown,  Maryland 

Board  j/f  Education  of  Washington 
County 

Western  Maryland  Consortium 
YETP 

Urban  and  rural  youth,  14-21 


7 


A.  Thomas^  Oyster*  x 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Education 
Washington  CountyAoard  of  Education 
Post  Office" Box  730 
Hagerstown,  Maryla'nd  21740 
} 


OVERVIEW  V 

*       The  Non-Traditional  Trades  Exploration  Project  was  designed  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  increasing  the^  number  of  students  in  non- 
traditional  vocational  programs  and  helping  teachers  devei^p  attitud~~ 
supportive  of  students  in  their  non-traditional  programs- 


es 


,  The  project  faculty  includes  a  director,  an  evaluator  and  eight 
teachers*,  one*o£-whpm  serves  as  project  coordinator*.^*  The  first  seven1 
days  involve  teacher  ii^-service  activities  and*  include  such  topics  as 
an  overview  of  project  objectives  anq  activities,  .discussions  of  Federal 
legislation  and  Civil  Rights  Guidelines,  possible  problems  »in  teaching 
-non-traditional  progfflhs,  examination 'of  sex  fsMft  methods  and  materials, 
a  preview  of  audiovisual  materials  which  promote  a  non-traditional 
approach  to  career  choice,  and  the  administration  of  an  .Attitude  Survey  „ 
Pretest. 

Approximately  'forpy  students  pre-registered < f or  the  summer- 1979 
three-week  teaching  session.  ^Students  .attend  the  Washington  County 
Career  Studies  Center  for  two  and  one-half  hours  a^day,  five  days  a  week 
for  three  weeks./  They  Complete  ah  Attitude  Survey  Pre-test,  decide, oil* 
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three  occupational/ trade  areas  they  wish  to  explore  Cone  choice  is  required* 
to  be  non-traditional)  ,  and  tour  the  sohools,  visiting  each  trade  area 
included  in  the  project.    Occupational  ytrade' areas  offered  are:  auto 
servicing;  carpentry,  clerical  practic/s,  home  care  management,  horti- 
culture, masonry,  personal  grooming,  /nd  sheet  metal.    The  students  spend 
five  days  in  each^rade  area  learning  about  basic  tools  of  f  the  tradrf 
and  about  the  variety  of  jobs  related  to  the  trade  J    Basic 'skills  losing 
the  tooljb,  in  "hand-on11  activities  are  learned.    Several  shops  actual  * 
construct  projects.    Teachers  hold  a  three-day  debriefing*  session  in  which 
they  discuss  attitudes  and  teaching  strategies  and  make  project 
recommendations,  %  The  Attitude  Survey  Post-Test  is  given  and  teachers  dis- 
cuss changes  in  their  own  attitudes  about  teaching  the  non-traditional 
student.    Many  of  the  teachers1  observations  and  suggestions  are  incorporated 
■yinto  the  project  recommendations, 

kOLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  «'  f 

Classes  are  held  in  a  vocational  (Career  Studies!  facility  and  are 
taught  by  vocationally  certified  teachers  using  schocft  equipment,  5  .  . 

•  PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  1 

The  Operations  Manager  for  the  Washington  County  'Office  of  the 
Western,  Maryland  CETA  Consortium  met*  in  the  spring' of  1979  with  the 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Programs  for  Washington  County 'and  other  education 
and  CETA  representatives  to  plan  and  develop  partnership  projects 
which  would  jneet  the  needs  ofc  county,  clients ,    This  project  is  one  of 
the  three  joint  efforts  resulting  from  their  cooperative  planning-.  Sub-, 
sequent  projects  for  the  1979-1980  year  are  being  developed,  '  ' 

*    •  • 
PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  •     s  -  ,  ' 

 *  — T" 

Administrative  Affairs 

^jr  The  project  director  and  the  project  coordinator  (who  yas  one 

of  the  eight  teachers)  handle^the  day-to-day  administration  of  project 
activities •  An  evaluator  supervises  both  faculty  and  student  Attitude 
Survey  Pre-and  Post-tests  and  other  project  evaluative  activities, 

s 

Outreach,  Assessment,  ^Counseling  an<fr  Supportive  Services 

>        -  3£v 

Outreach  activities  Carried  out  by  project  personnel  include 
newspaper  advertisements,  student  handouts  at  schools  involved  in 
the  program,  paid  and  public ^service  ads  on  adult  and  teen  radio  stations 
^pd  flyers  including  registration  blanks.    Counseling  is  provided  on  an 
informal  basis  by  the  individual  teachers,  ,  Transportation  to  the  Career 
Center  is  provided  through  use  of  the  commuter  bus  system.- 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  .Training* 


This  project  is  an  exploratory  experience  lasting  three  \ 
weeks,  but  students  do  receive  some  "hands-on"  training  in  trade  area<T 
of  their  choice  and  in  one  non-traditional  area. 
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PROJECT  JOBS  * 
Job  Opportunity  Benefits  for  Styidents 


XJ 


I; 


: Location:  f 
Educational  Ag&ncy: 
?>umt  Spoh&QKi 
funding: 

TaJig&t  GKoupU) : 


Rockville,  Maryland  ^ 

Montgomery  County  Public  Schools 

o 

Montgomery  County^ 
$315,000  -  YETP 

Urban  ana  rural  in-school  youth, 
ages  16-19 

Dr.  Frank  Carricatb,  Project  Director*' 

and  County  Director  ^f  Career  and 
,  Vocational  Education     .  . 
Montgomery  County  Public  Schools 
850  North  Hungerford'  Drive 
Rockville,  Maryland  20850' 
(301)  279-3567 


9 

ERLC 


OVERVIEW 


"C 


Project  JOBS' (Job  Opportunity  Benefits  for  Students)  is  a  three-  n 
pfaase  classroom  training  and  OJT  program  for  *one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  economically  disadvantaged  students.    Of  the  twenty-two  high  schools 
in  the  county,  twelve  have  students  who  participate  in  the  program; 
priority  is  given  to  schools  with  high  minority  populations.'  Classroom 
activities  take  plac'e  in  eight  'Tjase1'  schools.  , 

*'  * 

Activities  are  divided  into  three  phases.    Phase^One  consists  of 

ni^e^weeks  of  classroom  instruction  in  career  awareness,  decision-making, 
and  job^seeking  skills  duiring  extended -day  sessions  (two  hours  per  day, 
Monday  through  Friday).    Phase  Two,  also  nine  weeks  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion, concentrates  on  exploratory  activities  and  ass^sment  of  vocational 
interests,  aptitudes,  and  skill  levels*.    Phase  Three,  lasting  eighteen 
weeks,  consists  of  placement  in  vocational  training  courses  in  the  'schools 
and/or  intb  on-the-job  training  with  private  employers.    Students  receive 
academic  credit  {or  all  three  phases  of  the  program;  they  also  receive 
counseling,  referral  for  remedial  education  or  community  services,  apd  trans- 


portation assistance. 


raining  allowances  fot  classroom  activities  and  wages 

*         ■  *  " 
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for  OJT  are  -set  *at  minimum  or  prevailing  entry- level  wages.    Employers  are 
reimbursed  up  to  fifty  percent  of  the  student's  wages  for  extraordinary 
supervision  and/or  training  services  provided. 


ROLfe  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  Director  pf  Career  and  Vocational  Education  for  M9ntgomery.  County 
serves  as  Project  Director.'  His  involyemenj^  includes  writing  the  pro- 
posal, coordinating  implementation  efforts  in  the  vai^ous  -schools,  and 
determination  of  program  policy.  ,  *  / 

*  + 

*  Vocational  ^skills  graining  is  provided  to  approximately  seventy-f  ive 
percent  of  the  participants- in  extended-day  classes  of  office  occupations^ 
health  careers,  home  maintenance,  and  small  engine  repair.  Vocationally 
certified  teachers*  are  hired  by  the  project  to  teach  t?he  courses. 
Equipment  and  facilities  of  regular  vocational  classrooms  are  used  for.  the 
*  extended-day  training.  '  * 

PRIME  .SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  »  ^ 

-The  Director  of  Youth  Prpgrams  and  the  Progfam  Assistant  '(who  ful- 
fills" a  monitoring  function)  are  frequently  involved  in  various  aspects 
of  program  planning,  implementation,  and  operations,    CETA  representatives^ 
provided  labor  market* information  and  assistance  in  understanding  the 
legislation  during  the  early  phases  of  proposal  writing  and.  program  im-v 
pigmentation.  r  * 

The  CETA  Program  Assistant  pays  on-site  visits  at  least  weekly  to 
the  classr^ms  arid  job  sites  t".  meet  with  students ^  teachers;  employers, 
and_progp^tm  advocates.  ( 

*  .  ✓  y 

I  A*  uniclue  relationship  between  CETA  and  the  program  staff  has 
developed  whifch^ is  exemplified  in  the" CETA  Program  Assistant's  partici- 
pation in  classroom  training.    When  a  teacher  was  unable  to  get  to  class 
due*  to-illqess,  the  Program  Assistant  was  called  upon  to  conduct  .a  ^ 
session  on  jobs  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area.    Since  that  tfime,  he 
has  conducted  similar  sessions  in  other  participating  schools,  ha|assisted 
the  students  in  classroom  activities,  and  has  arranged  tours  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  Offices.  A 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  ) 

Administrative  Affairs- 

„    *  •  i 

The  Project  Director  (Director  o£  Career  and  Vocational  Education) 
has  overall  administrative  responsibility  for  the  program.  Day-to-day 
operations  are  handled  by  the  Project  Coordinator,  her  assistant,  and  three 
advocate  teachers  who  coordinate  all" services  to  be  provided  to  individual 
students.    Program  offices  are  located  in  an  elementary  school;  •administra- 
tive-costs are  reimbursed  through  YETP  funds.    Eight  Montgomery  County 
^Schdol  teachers  are  hired  to  .teach  the  extended-day  classes;  salaries  are 
paid  through  CETA.  *  . 
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Outreach, ■ Assessment,  Counseling,  and -Supportive  Services 

Outreach  and  recruitment  activities  syje  shared  by  p^gram 
staff  and  school  personnel.    Literature  concerning  the  program  is  made 
available  to  students;  counselors,  teathers ,  and  principals  frequently 
refer -students  to  the  program.  -  Assessment  consists  of  the  administration 
of  vocational  interest  and  aptitude  tests  by  the  Advocate  Teachers  plus 
interviewing  the  students,  their  parents  and  teachers. 

Counseling  is  provicGf  by  the  Advocate  Teachers,  who  travel  to  % 
the  schools,  homes,  or  job  sites  to  meet  with  the  students,   "  * 

Transportation  by  school  bus  is  provided  ftom  the  students'  home.  - 
schools  to  the  assigned  training  schools  .and  backs  Transportation 
allowances  to  and  jcrom  wotk  sites  are  provided  as  necessary, 

« 

'  Non-skills  Oriented  Training 

Occupational  awareness,  orientation,  and  exploration  activities 
are  major  focuses  ^of  the  first  tyo  phased  of  the  programs,  'Films', 
materials ,  group  activities,  field  visits,  and  ^speakers  from  the  community 
ar£  incorporated  into  the  .classroom  time, 

*    Remedial  education  is  offered  by  the  school  system.    Program  staff 
refers  students  to  remedial  programs  as  needed. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training  \ 

*  * 

Job  survival  skills  and  assessment  of  vocational  skills  are 
built  into  the  second^  pha3e  of  the  classroom'taraining . 

Skills  training  iiu^ffiee  occupations,  small  engine  repair,  etc. 
is  provided  during  Phase  Three  for  those  students  who  want  and/or  need  j 
training  before  OJT  placement^    Placement  in- training  is  based. upon 
results  of  student  assessment! 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-job,  graining  - 

OJT  slots  are  developed  for  approximately  twenty-five  perceoet 
of  the, students  during  Ph&se  Three  of  the  project.    Some  students  who 
complete  a  semester  of  skills  training  are  thjen  placed  in  OJT  sldts. 
Employers,  who  may  receive  up  to  fifty  percentpf  the  students'  wages 
through  program  funds,  frequently  choose  to  bear  all^costs  themselves.  • 

Employers  sign  OJT  contracts  and  complete  lists  of  competencies 
which  the  student?  are  to  achieve.    Close  follow-up  through  on-site 
visits  and  contact  with  employers  is  a  major  function  of  the  advocate 
'teachers  .* 

Summer  months  are  spent  in  participation  in  the  SPEDY  prpgram  for 
many  of  the  Project  JOBS  students.  \ 
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f    Placement  •  ' 

Placements  in  the        pha$e  are  developed  by,  the 'Student 
Advocate  Teacfr^?5.    Placement  tfcr  program  completers  ±s  offered  through 
providing  employer  infottoation,  referral  to  th^Employment  Service,  and 
through  job  development  efforts  of  the  Advocates. 

Several'  of  the  OJT  positions  have  become  permanent  employment 
opportunities.    One-student  who  started  as  a  file  clerk  in  a  nursery 
distribution  company  has  been  "offered  permanent  employment  by  ifhe  firm.. 
His  job  duties  -have  been  expanded  to  include  accounting  clerk  trailing1 
and  plarft.  care.  ,  » 

/  *     *k  - 


) 
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^  Energy  Tftining  and  Education  Center 


^7, 


Location: 

— ,  ;  $ 
EduccutionaZ  Ag ency?_ 

TaAgzt  Gkowp^  :  • 
Con£aeff~  r]  *  * 


Boston,  Massachusetts 

Educatirfif  Collaborativ^for 
Greater^  Boston       .   f  ' 

City  of-  Boston  ' 

//YETP  (Youthwork) 

Urbaia  and  'suburban  high  school 
students;  potential  and  former 

 dropouts 

*i  *^ 

«  tfr,  Jim  Darr 

Education  Collaborative  for 
# Greater  Boston  (EdCo) 
20  ICent  Street  .  '  * 

Brookline,  Massachusetts*  * 021A6 
(617)  738r5600 


OverView*  * 

The  Energy  Training  and  Education  Center  is  anAltyamative  education 
program  which  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Boston  ScHocSl  System,  Traditional 
school  facilitida^are  not  used.    The  student/  are  taught  at  &  site  rented 
by  the 'project.    The  program  is  designed  for  a  school  year  plus  a  summer 
-term.    Students  are  in the  alternative  school  classes  full  time  for  one 
week,  then  they  go  on.  a  job  forgone  week.    They  stay' at  a'particular  job 
for  a  three-month  period  and  then  rotate  to  another  job  site.    These  jobs 
are  v°rk  plac6meatr\  sites  with  private  sector  energy  .indtifetry  companies  in 
the  community.    Students  are  taught  by  teachers  from*  the  school  system 
whose  substitutes  are  paid  by  CETA  funds.    These  are  teachers  of  basic 
academic  subjects*    The  goal  is  to  place  the  largest  possible  number  of 
program  completers  in  private  sector  unsubsidized  employment. 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA^gN    m  *  * 

Vocational  eduqation  representatives  were  part  of  a  joint  committee, 
along  with  prime  sponsor  and  Subcontractor  members,  for  the  writing  of 
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the  project  proposal.    The  project  advisory  committee,  which  meets  reg-  ' 
ularly  and  also  whenever  necessary  oja  an  ad  hoc  basis,  includes  voca- 
tional education  representation.    There  is  a  liaison  project  staff  mem- 
ber in  the  vocational  education  dffice  of  the  Boston  school  system.  There 
are  plans  to  include  this  course  as  a  ,part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  voca- 
tional-technical school  which  is  opening  next  year  in  the  Boston  area. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  -INVOLVEMENT  1  ~ 

6 

*  \ 

The  pfime  sponsor,  through  the  Employment  and  Economic  Policy  Admini- 
stration, shares  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  outreach  with  project  per- 
sonnel.   There  was  prime  sponsor  representation  on  the  original  proposal- 
writing  committee  and  there  is  currently  advisory  committee  representation 
from  the  prime  sponsor. 

PROGRAM*  ACTIVITIES  ^ 

*. 

Administrative  Affairs-  ^ 

4 

Day-to-day  program  administration  is  the'responsibilit^  of  proj- 
ect staff  from  EdCo,  a  voluntary  collaborative  of  twelye  school  systems  in 
the  Boston  area.    EdCo  is  a  non-profit  corporation  operating  several  inter- 
related programs^  the  area  of  youth  employment. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services  ' 

The  outreach  component  of  the  program  includes'  referrals  from 
guidance  counselors  at  the  participating  high  schools  who  identify  poten- 
tial dropouts  and  those  students  who  have  already  dropped  out  o^tradi- 
tional  programs*    The  prime  sponsor  also^aids  in  the  outreach' efforts  by 
screening  welfare  records  to  locate  eligible  students  who  might  Benefit 
from  the  program. 

\  - 

Students  are  encouraged  to  use  available  public  of  private  trans- 
portation whenever  possible; .however,  assistance  is  given  in  locating  buses 
or  making  necessary  arrangements.    In  some  cases,  transportation  is  pro- 
vided by  the  proj^pt  vi^  taxi.    No  student  is  referred  to  a  toork  site  un- 
less a  means  of  transportation  can  be  arranged  using  project  resources, 
the  -student's  own  resources  or  the  resources  of  the  employer. 


The  students  are  given  career  counseling  and  counseling  for  job-' 
related  or  ongoing  problems  during  their  work  experience  activities, 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

i 

Students/ are  given  diagnostic  tests  in  the  basic  skills  areas, 
and  the  resulting  information  is  used  primarily  as  a  planning  tool.  The 
project  offers  remedial  education  to  the  approximately  sixty  percent  of 
the  students  who  are  found  to  need  these  services. 

•  -  y    -  *  ^ 

"Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

A  continuing  course  entitled  "Fundamentals  of- Employment"  is 
"offered  throughout  the  project  and  teaches  occupational  survival  skills. 
Skills  training  is  offered  at  the  work  sites.' 
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Work  Experience  and  On-the-job  Training  ' 

^  ETEC  students  work  at  job  sites  in  energy-related*  industries  in 

the  private  sector.    They  work  full-time  at  the  job  site  for  one  week, 
then  go  to  their  basic  education  classes  .for  a  week.    Rotation  to  a  dif- 
ferent job  site  occurs  generally  after*  three  months,  but  is  not  automatic. 
The  alternate  week  system  allows  for  the  sharing  of  a  full-time  job  rather 
than  students" being  placed  in  part-time  positions.    Academic  credit  kis 
givenffor  the  work  experience  which  is  related  to  a  classroom  course  on 
energy  education. 

i  .    .   ^  4    .  < 

Placement 

The  major  goal  of  the  project  is  pll^ement  in  private  unsu.bsidized 
employment  and  placement  is  considered  a  project  responsibility.    The  coun- 
seling staff  is  available  to  help  with  job  placement  or  selection  of  con- 
tinuing schooling. 
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.OJECT  JOBS  ; 


Location: 
EduavtionaZ  Agency 
Vrumi  SponAoki 

■■*■-.'* 

Funding:  - 
Qontact: 


•  r  • 


Flint,  Michigan 

7 

Flint  Board  of  Education 

•The  GLSF  Consortium  (Genessee, 
Lapeer,  Shiawassee,  Flint  Counties). 

$232,800  -  YETP  frouthwork)  a 

In-school,  urban  high  school  seniors 

Dr.  Charles  Clark 
^Project  Director 
Flint  Community  Schools 
925  S.  Avon  *         '  > 
Flint,  MI  48503 
(313)  762-1066 


OVERVIEW 


Project  JOBS  is  offered  jointly  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Department  of  the  Flint  Community  Schools  and  the  Neighborhood  Preservation 
Association  (a  community-based  organization) .    Students  are  enrolled  in  a 
vocational  coulee  in  Housing  Rehabilitation.    One  day  a  week,  after  regular 
$chool  hours,  they  are  involved  in  a  three-hour  class  in  skills  training 
related  to  housing  rehabilitation.    These  classes  are *  taught  by  instructors 
at  school*    On  four  days  a  week,  three  hours  a  day,  they  are  at  a  work 
site,  learning  and  applying  the  skills  of  housing  rehabilitation.  The 
training  program  lasts  fifty-two  weeks.    All. participant^  a£e  considered 
part  of  the  school's  regular  Cooperative  Education  program.    Work  site 
'experience  and  training  is  contracted  to  the  Neighborhood  Preservation 
Association,  which  employs  site  foremen  with  CETA  funds.    Four  schools  are 
involved  and  two  to  three  NPA  work  sites  provide  opportunities  for  field 
training.  f 


ROLE  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  Vocational  Coordinator  of  the  Flint  Community  Schools  is  the 
Project"  Director.    School  instructors  are  involved  in  the  class  in  skills 
training  and  related  work  which  is'  held  after  regular  school  hours  at  the 
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school.    The  Vocational  Education  Department  provides  some  of  the  equipment. 
School  vocational  counselors  and  placement  specialists  work  with  Project 
JOBS  students.  '  v 

PRIME  SP0N&)R  INVOLVEMENT 

The  project  contract  was  negotiated  between  GSLF  Consortium  and  tfife 
Flint  Board  of  Education  (specifically  the  Department  of  .Vocational  Educa- 
tion) .    A  CETA  representative  from  the  Youth  Administrative  Unit  works 
directly  with  the  schools^assisting  in  the  preparation  of  reports, 
^ visitations  of  sites,  and  participating  with*  the  advisory* commit tee. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 

  ( 

The  Project  Director  is  the  Flint  Community  Schools1  Vocational 
Coordinator,  who  works  closely  with  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Neighbor-* 
hood  'Preservation  Association.    The  Vocational  Education  Department*  of 
the  Flint  Community  Schools  has  administrative  responsibility  for  the  { 
project,  project  reports  and  accounting. 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

y  :  '  *  \ 

Outreach  is  handled  by'  the  school  with  selection  of  CETA  eligible 
candidates*  from  vocational  classes  that?  cpuld  be  related  to  home  maintenance 
or  repair  and  related  support  busine^  or  industry  areas.  " 

Analysis  of  client  aptitudes  both  measured  and  expressed  is  made 
early  in  the  program  and  a  personalized  Career  Plan  developed.  The  Career 
Plan  is  the  focus  of  counseling  and  training  throughout  the  project  by  the 
vocational  instructor  in  the  classroom  component  of  the  program  and  by  the. 
regular  school  counselors.  Support  services  such  as  transportation,  per- 
sonal counseling,  child  care,  and  vocational  information  are  provided. 

*  *  • 
Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  * 

Remedial  training  for  Basic  Skills  Competency  is  available  when 
necessary,  based  on  evaluations  of  need  made  by  the  Placement  Coordinator. 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 


Occupational  survival  skills  and  skills  rela^d  to  the  work 
experience  segment  of  the  project  are  provided  thro«*ghsp&h^ally  designed 
classes.  * 
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Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training 


*  Participants  are  assigned  a  work  training  schedule  for  their 

field-site  training-    They  are  assigned  to  a  crew  leader  responsible  for 
on- job  supervision.    Leased  vehicles  and  drivers  provide  transportation 
to  and  from  the  field  work  sites.    Field  work  sites  are  houses  or  apartment 
buildings  owned  by  a  non-profit  agency  'or*  corporation  or  a  governmental  - 
unit.    Work  si,tes.  for  support  occupations  such  as  clerical  or  materials  • 
and  supply  positions  are  also  available  for  assignment. 


la cement 


Placement  is  considered  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  school  and 
-t-he-GBO^ —  School  counselors  and  placement  staff  meet  with  NPA  staff  to 
discuss  plans  for  placement  of  individual  students  in  employment  stations. 
In  addition,  the  schools  have  computer  terminal  linkages  with  Michigan' 
Employment  Securi$r  Commission's  Job  Bank.    NPA  associations  with  housing 
rehabilitation  contractors  enhance  placement  opportunities.    The  Urban 
League  has  also  offered  assistance  in  placement  if  desired.  Private 
sector  involvement  through  the  Business  Advisory  Board  allows  for  employer 
involvement  anti  increases  placement  opportunities . 


An  employer  no-risk  plan  is  used  in  the  placement  process/  A 
prospective  employee  is  paid  by  CETA  funds  for*  a  week  or  two  on  an  explora- 
tory basis.    The  employer  does  not  have*to  put  the  individual  on  the  payroll. 
Gradually  the  individual  is  phased  onto  the  payrollV  and  the  CETA  payments 
lessen  as'  time  goes  by.    This  is  called  on- the- jotf-'t  raining  allowance.  It 
is  helpful  bottf*to  the  employe^  and  the  project,  which  tries  to  work  out 
any  problems  that  develop  during  the  trial  period. 
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,  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


location: 

EdijucjttLonaZ  Agency 
Funding: 

Target  QioupU) : 
Contact: 


Holland,  .Michigan 
Holland  Public  Schools 
Ottawa  County 
385,000-YETP 

Potential  drop-outs,  14-15  year 
olds,  pregnant  teenagers,  special 
needs  students  in  a  rural  area 

Ms.  Helen  Brownson,  Special  Needs 
Coordinator 

Department  of  Vocational  Education 
61  West  16th  Street 
Holland,  Michigan/  49423 
(616)  392-7038 


V 


OVERVIEW  I 

The'YETP  program  provides  transitional  services  and  career  em- 
ployment experience  to  students  in  five  area  schools.    The  program 
has  two  components.  •  A  pre-vocational  component  serves  students  as' 
young  as  fourteen.    'These  students  receive  both  career  exploration  and 
job  skill  training.    The^second  component  serves  students  enrolled  in  a 
certified  vocational  class  who  want  to  participate  in  a  co-op  experience. 
The  goal  of  the  program  is*to  provide  job  placemertf^gfjich  will  aid  in  the 
development  of  employability* skills.    Twenty-three  students  received 
transitional  services  while  seventy-six  students  participated  in  Career 
employment  experience.  . 

J  ' 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION     .  • 

 ■   t 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Education  administers  the  YETP  1 
program  as  one  facet  of  ovei&ll  vocational  education  offerings.  Pro- 
grams were  developed  through  meetings  with  the  vocational  education 
special  needs  coordinators  and  counselors  in  the  area  schools.  The 
operation  of  the  program  through  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education 
provided  available  expertise  related  to  cKlld  labor  laws,  hazardous 
occupations,  and  various  occupational  information  such  acknowledge  of 
workmen^  compensation. 
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%  ■  ■ 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

-  t  X 

f 

Ottawa- County,  the  prime  sponsor,  worked  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  in  the  development  of  the  YETP  program.  The 
prime  sponsor  has  adapted  'the  program  tot  suit  the  needs  of  each  school 
system  in  the  county r^mpr  the  program  with  the  Holland  Public  Schools, 
the  prime  sponsor  certifies  participant  eligibility  and  provides  Qrien- 
tation  and  in-service  education  related  to  rules  and  regulations  for 
program  staff.  '  ~ 

'in  addition  to  the  agreement  with  Ottawa  County,  the  Holland  Public 
Schools  work  with  the  prime  sponsor  in  Allegan.  '  In  this  instance, 
there  is  no  financial  agreement,  but  the  prime  sponsor  pays  for  partici- 
pant wages  and  job  placement  and  the  school  system  serves  some  of  their 
YETP  students.   ^However,  there  are  no* funds  to  support  any  prpgram  staff. 

'  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  *  ^  \ 

Administrative  Affairs 

jProgtam  funds  support  a  YETP  representative    and  the  class- 
room trainers.    The  YETP  representative  works  in  the  schools  as  a 
support  coordinator,  providing  extra  support  to  students  who  may  be 
having  problems  on  the  job  site.    The  YETP  representative  is  a  para-  ' 
processional  with  experience  .in  working  with  youth  ♦    Two  of  one 
classroom  trainers  are  regular  classroom  teachers  who  are  paid  for  their 
extra  tim^  in'teaching  a  job  skills  class.    The  third  classroom  trainer 
was  hired  for  the  program  to  meet  with  students  individually  one  hour  a 
week  for  job  exploration.  * 

The  specific  activities  in  the  program  depend  on  the  school  dis- 
trict as  programs  are  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
various  districts.    For  example,  activities  could  include  fswaily  con- 
ferences where  meetings  are  held  with  the  parents  of  handicapped  ^ 
students  and  the  Education  Planning  and  Placement  Commit te(W  '»4n  one  * 
sqhool,  an  alternative  education  program  was  a  chosen  activity. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling  and  Supportive  Services 

The  YETP  representative  is  .located  in  the  schools  anc^  performs 
intake  for  the  program.    Assessment  is  individualized  and  includes 
such  things  as  aptitude  and  interest  testing.    Students  who  are  severely 
handicapped  in  terms  of  employability  may  be  sent  to  a  sheltered 
workshop  for  a  four^week  Assessment.    This  service  is  provided  through 
a  separate  contract  that  the  prime  sponsor  has  but  is  available  for  use 
by  the  YETP  program. 

^  '* 
Non-Skills  Oriented  graining 

Basic  skills  such  as  math  and  reading  are  obtained  through 
the  jot  skills  class  or  through  assignment  elsewhere  if  needed.  Remedial 
needs  are  also  addressed)  through  tutoring  on  an  as  needed  basis. 
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Institutional  Occupation.  Skills  Training 

Job  survival  skills  are  iricluded  in  the  YETP  program. 
Such  techniques  as  role  playing  are  utilized  to  develop  interviewing 
"skills.    Students  are  not  paid  for  time  spent  attending  class.  A 
time  clock  was  purchased  with  frogr&a  funds  for  use  in  Che  classroom 
to  Simulate  a  work  environment  and  promote  an  understanding  of 
punctuality  v  -  H 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training  * 

Work  "experience  is  varied.    Pre-vocational*  and  cooperative 
education  experien^l* includes  such  jobs  as>effice  work  in  the  public 
and  private  sector,  work  as  aides  in  a  daycare  center,  and  land- 
scaping .#   In  one  instance  students  had  an  opportunity  to  do  baking 
in  a  restaurant  located  in  a  school  and  operated  as  a  class  projBCt 
to  serve  students.    On-the-job  training  slots  have  included  experience 
in  a  furnitureNnanufacturing  .business ,  a  food  processing  plant,  and 
,a  machine  shop.  ^1  students  receive  credit  and  a  grade.    They  must 
report  to  both  flbrk^rtd  the  classroom  as  absenteeism  is  considered 
in  the  grade  determination  *as  well  as  job  performance.    A  special  3 
emphasis  6f  the  YETP  program  has  been  to  provide  jobs  for  pregnant 
teenagers  in  an  alternative  education  program.  i 

Placement  : 
— ~~ ~ — — —  » 

The. YETP  program 'provides  channels  for  students  to  progress t 
to  permanent  unsubsidized  employment.    On-the-job  training  slots, 
of  course^  include  permanent  placement.    Some -students  have  moved 
from  cooperative  placements  to  jobs  in  the  private,  sector.  Other 
students  have  moved' from  pre-vocational  to  cooperative  placements. 
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CfeTA  Programs  for  Youth    '       '  ^ 


Location: 
 — 

Educational  Agency* 


Funding: 


Taxgzt  SKQixp  U) 


Contact: 


Traverse*.  City,  Michigan 

Four  Intermediate  sctiool  districts 

1.    Traverse  Bay 
2  .  Wexford-Missaukee 

3 .  Manistee 

4,  '  Charlevoix-Emmet 

Northwest  ^kictiigan  "Manpower 
Consortium 

$335,000-Title  IIB 
465,027-Title.IVA,  YETP 
'892,547-Title  IVA,  SYEP 

In-school  and  out-o£-school, 
largely  rural  youth  (spme  re- 
enrolled  dropouts)  SYEP/IIB;14-21 
years  old 

All'other  CETA  projects:  16-21  years 
old 

Dan  Kac2ynski,  Director 
CETA  Youth  Programs    "         '  ' 
Traverse  Bay  Area  Intermediate  School 
District       v  [. 
2325  North  Garfield  Road  *■ 
Traverse  City,  Michigan  29684 
(616)  946-8750 


OVERVIEW 


YETP  students  attend  their  home  schdols  for  half  a  day  and  then 
come  into  the  Vocational' Cerfter  in  their  school  district  for  half  ^ 
.day.    Many  of  them  are  enrolled  in  regular  cooperative  programs;  othSU 
are  ,in  work  experience  programs  that  are  based  on  the  co-op  model. 
The  YETP  students  are  mainstreamed  into  vocational  programs  rather  than 
being  in  separate  classes.    Th5e  program  lasts  for  the  school  year;  but 
most  of  these  students  are  directed  into  the  Summer  Youth  Employment 
Program  (SYEP)  during  the  summer.    A  component  called  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Service  (YES)  hatidles  work  experience  and  placement. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Four  vocational  directors  comprise  the  consortium  CCOVE)  which  super- 
vises the  program  operations  Jn  the  four  districts/  The  initiation  and 
planning  of  coordinated  activities  was  carried  out  by  the  four  vocational 
directors,  and  they  continue  to  provide  counseling,  placement  and  educa- 
tional activities  geared  toward  mainstreaming  YETP  students  into  the  vo-\ 
cational  curricula. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT-^  \  * 

:     \  ^ 

-  Representatives  of  the  pr^jie  sponsor  and  the  COVE  group  developed 
the  agreement  and  the  head  of  the  Manpower  Consortium  meets  monthly  with 
project  and  COVE  personnel  to  review  progress,  solve  problems,  and  keep 
account  of  fiscal  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  prime  sponsor. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  , 

\ 

Administrative  Affairs 

The  No^^rest  Michigan  Consortium  and  the  Consortium  of  Vocational 
Educators  (COVE)  feve  responsibility  for  carrying  out  this  project.  COVE" 
has  hired  a  coordinator  for  all  of  the  CETA  programs  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved.   The  coordinator  has  support  staff  members  for  each  of  the  CETA 
projects  and  counselors  who  work  with  the  students.    COVE  members  also  work 
with  the  superintendents  of  the  high  schools  in  t£eir  respective  districts. ' 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Sen/ices 

Some,  assessment  and  eligibility  screening  functions  for  CETA  stu- 
dents are  handled  by  the  Youth  Employment  Service  OfES) .    Student  referrals 
are  also  made  by  school  counselors  and  community  organizations.  Transpor- 
tation is  provided  for  students  to  the  vocational  center  and,  if  necessary, 
to  work  experience  job  sites.  %  »  / 

/       *  , 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Remedial ^{^cation  is  a  built-in  feature  of#  the  program,  and  two 
staff  members  are  essentially  responsible  for  this  type  of  assistance * 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Some  of  the  students  are  in  the  regular  cooperative  programs,  and 
others  are  in  work  experience  programs  that  are- based  on  the  co-op  model. 
•Employability  skills  are  offered  as  p^rt  of  the  program.    The  youth  receive 
academic  credit,  either  co-op  credit  or  similar  to  co-op  credit,  for  their 
work  experience.  . 
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Placement  *  -  - 

A  full-time  placement  staff  member  is  soon  to  be  added  to  .the 
program.    The  Youth  Employment  Service  CYES)  handles  both  the  location  of 
work-experience  sites  .and  the  placement  of  YETP  students  in  these  positions. 
A  number  of  community  organizations  work  closely  with  the  COVE  group  in 
placement  activities.  .  * 
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'YOUTH  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


Loacutioni 

Educational  Agency i 
Funding: 

TangoX.  &ioupU ) : 


Corvtatit:  I 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
City  of  Minneapolis 
-$357,000  -  YETP  (Youthwork)' 
^feban ;  Native  ■  ■  Amer-i-eans-j— mm- 


English  speaking;  teenage  parents; 
and  youthful  offenders;  14  years 
and  oldex 


N.  / 


Dr.  Byron  Schneider 

Project  Direptor  and  Principal  of  Southwest: 
Secondary  School 
3414  West/47th  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55410" 
C612)920/l965  ' 


OVERVIEW 

Youth  Participation  in  the  Community  (otherwise  known  as  the  YEDPA 
Program)  has  as  its  fgfcus  the  awarding  of  academic  credit  for  work  experi- 
ence   In  this  progrift-,  howei^r,  the  work  is  very  carefully  planned  and 
correlated  to  in-school  sub  j  ecCHgjeas .    The  program  includes  approximately 
four  hundred  students  (only  one  hundred-fifty  of  these  being  CETA  eligible) 
from  four  traditional  high  schools  an*  one  alternative  school  site  called 
the  Work  Opportunity  Center. 

The  project  involves  a  broad  range  of  sfcudents  from  many  backgrounds, 
from  all  levels  of  academic  and  economic  advantagement  or  disad^antagement 
who-  are* in teres ted  in  an  alternative  type  of  educational  experience.  Only 
CETA  eligible  students  are  paid  for  work  'experience  activities. 

The  programs  are  some^at  different  at  each  of  the  five  sites.  At 
three  traditional  high  schools,  what  is  known  as  "Action  Learning"  com- 
ponents are  being  offered  to  all  students  at  all  high  school  grade  levels. 

"Action  Learning"  involves  the  working  out  of  an  individual  curricu- 
lum by  a  student,  the  project  work  coordinator,  and  a  teacher  of  an>  academic 
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class  to  whd^ch  the  student's  work  experienfe^^wauld  be  related.  Required 
credits  as  well  as  elective  credits  are  granted  wi^th  the  approval  of 
regular  teachers. 

At  South  High,  which  has  a  large  Native  American,  enrollment,  a  voca- 
tionally certified  teacher  is  offering  a  vocational  course  to  approximately 
forty  Native  American  sttfdents.    The  dropaut  rate  for  young  Indians  in 
Minneapolis  has  been  as  high  as  eighty-eight  percent.    This  program,  is 
an  attempt  to  lower  the  dropout  rate  and  so  far  ±s  having  good  success. 

-   At  the  Work  Opportunity  Center,  students  who  have  been  in  trouble 
with  the  law,  involved  in  drugs,  or  are  teenage  parents,  runaways,  etc. 
are  ^provided  peer  counseling,  supportive  services,  and  work  through  an 
^^orgaoization  tr&lled  "Bridge  for  Runaway  Youth."    They  are  also  involved  in 
learning  activities  tftat  offer  academic  credit.  * 

Student  schedules  Vary  from  in-school-hours  work  experience  to^vening* 
or  weekend  work.    Assignments  vary  from  two  six-week  placements  tp  a 
placement  ofonetxim#ester  or  one'year. 


R0I<E  OF  VOCATION^  EDUCATION 

Both  the  pfoject  work  coordinator  and  the  instructor  of  ^the  vocational 
class  for  Native  American  youth  at  South  High  School  are  vocationally  cer- 
tified.   The  State  Department  of  Education  Cwhich  in  Minnesota^  £s  also  the 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education)  through  its*  Youth  Employment 
Education  Unit  has  provided  support  and  assistance  with  project  plans  and 
activities. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  ,  » 

There  is  currently  excellent  cooperation  between  the  prime  sponsor  and 
project  staff  metobers.    Representatives  from  the  City  Council  meet  bi- 
weekly with  the  coordinators  and"tfte  Project  Director  in  order  to  stay 
up-to-date  on  project  activities  and  progress.    A  great  deal  of  public  re- 
lations work  between  the  prime  sponsor  and  project  staff  members  has  pro- 
moted understanding  of  project  goals  and  fostered  a  cooperative  relationship 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Administrative  Affairs 


~4he 


lp  day-to-day  activities  are  conducted  by  the  YEDPA  coordinators 
who  are  in  frequent  contact  with  the  Project  Director,  the  prime  sponsor, 
and  the  scjiool  district's  CETA  administrative  office.    Representative  stu-  , 
dents  and  site  supervisors  discuss  program  ideas  with  the  coor4inators  at 
monthly. meetings  conducted  by  the  Project  Director. 


\ 


* 


0 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling and  Supportive  Services 

.  .    '  L 

Outreach  activities  areocarried  out  within  the  schools  by  tahe  * 

school  counse^rs  and  the  teachers  who  refer  students  to8  the  YEDPA  coordi- 
nator.   The  sRdents  are  also  allowed  to  refer  themselves  since  there  'is 
an  open  registration  policy. 


NQn-Skills  Oriented  Training 


The  students  receive 'remedial  education  help  if  they  need  it; 
counseling  is  available  from  teachers  or  the  coordinator,   -Some  of  the 
work  experience  placements  involve  only  orientation  or  pre-vocational 
training.  ^  ^  _ 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 


( 


In  some  of  the  work  experience  situation^  students  learn- the 
actual  job  skills.    They  are  allowed  to  do  those  procedures  which  ate 
approved  yndeY  the  law  ^ith  respe.ct  to  their  See" groups,/  Students  yho 
n,eed  to  learn  occupational  survival  skills  are  p^aqS»^fa^ttraining- 
Jk  case  in  point  is  the  Native  American  youth  at  South  High  wfi^feed  this 
type  of  training  so  that  they  can  find  and^hold  jobs  away  from  the 
reservations ^  '  -  * 


X    Work  Experience 


*     A  student  may  be  assigned  po  a  -paft^pR^r  work  site  for  a  twelve 
week  truest *r,  for- two  six-week  pr#cdments,  6x)'lvi  some  cases  for  a  one 
year  placement  as  long  as  she/he  does  not  stay  in  one'lskills  position. 
There  havd  to  be  promotions  or  shifts  of  responsibility  during  that  year 
so  that  she/he-can  shcttPgrowth  in  jskill  training.    Schedules  may  also " 
vary  between  the  schools  and  Within .the  schools.    Some  students  may  l©«^e 
schpol  for  part  of  the  day  for  their  Vork  experience;  some  may  stay  in^^ 
s^Kpbl  a^l  day  and  work  on  certain  weekends,  at  their  work  .experience  jobs. 

Academic  credit  for  work  experience  is  adjusted  according  to 
.the  length  of  placement,  and  is  awarded  on  fulfillment  of  individual  <ur- 
,riculum  requirements.       ♦  •  |  *  •  . 

v  •  4  V  ":  '  . 

'<   .  *  . 

Placement  ^  « 

%The  emphasis  of  the  project  is  Work,  experience  for  which  the  stu- 
dent Receives  academic  fcredit  rather. than. perman^it  placement  on  a  job,* 
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JOY 

Job  Opportunity  For  Youth 


Location: 

EduuuLtLoml  Agenct/t 
Ptumz  SponAQJi: 
Funding:  < 

In- Ktnd  CorrtAsibtjuUoni 

j—'- — 

ToJtQZt  &ioupU)i  - 
(Antavt:  y 


Red  Wing,  Minnesota 
Red  Wing  Independent  School  District 
.  Balance  of  Minnesot^ 

$191,000  -  YETP    9  ' 

'  /       *  X< 
Area  vocational-technical  institute 
shares  cost  of  COATS  system,  CAL-LABS 
testing 

it 

^Rdtal  high  school  dropouts  " 
*  *  *  *  • 

"  Jeff  Hohtach 
CETA  Youth  Programs  Coordinator 
Goodhue,  Rice,  Wabasha  Citizens 
Action  Council 
.2.81  .Main,  Box  157 
Zumbrota,,  Minnesota  55992 
(507)732-7391 


OVERVIEW 


* 

Job  Opportunity  for  Youth  QOY)  is  an  alternative  education  program 
^designed  for  high  school  students  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  regular  * 
school  program  an<l  who  re-enroll  in  "order  to  take  part  in  JOY.  Program 
participants  attend,  class  at  the  Red  Wing  Area  Vocational  Technical  Insti- 
tute (AVTI)  for  varying  lengths  of  time  defending"  on  individual  assessment. 

.  of  each^ student's  abilities,  needs  and  goals.    An  open  enrollment  policy 
and  the  individual  evaluations  allow, for  these  variations.  Generally, 
participants  are  in  class  for  four  hours  a  day  for  academic  work  and. voca- 
tional counseling.    They  are  then  involved  in.  -a  work  experience  component 
for  which  academic  credit  is  given  by  the  home  schools.-  Numerous  support- 
ive services  are  provided  to  help .students  to  remain  in  the*  program  until 
their  goals  have  been  reached.    Project  staff,  in  addition  to  the  co- 
administrators, include  a  full-time  literacy  instructor  and  a  vocational 

^counselor.    Regular  AVTI  instructors  are  used  as  resource  persons. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Red  Wing  AVTIfs  Director  of  Curriculum  Instruction  is  a  co- 
administrator of  the  program,  responsible  for  the  classroom  training 
cdmponent.    AVTI  facilities  are  used  for  classroom  training^  and 
regular  Institute  vocational  instructors  make  presentations  concerning 
their  respective  occupational  areas  to  JOY  students.    These  resource 
people  are  available  to  the  program  as  an  in-kind  contribution* 

PRIME  SPOM^bR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Goodhue,  Rice,  Wabasha  Community  ^Action  Council  (CAC),  as  the 
sub-grantee  of  the  prime  sponsor,  MJjjpesota  balance  of  state,  co- 

*  administers  the  project  and  serves  as  fiscal  agent.    The  regional  man- 
power planner  for  southeastern  Minnesota  provided  'the  impetus  for  the 
coordinated  planning  and  development  of  this  program.    The  CAC  identifies 
and  develops  the  work  sites  and  coordinates  the  work  experience  compon- 
ent,   CAC  representatives  participate  in  bi-weekly  project  staff  meetings s 
Outreach  and  assessment  services  ara  provided  by  the  CAC* 

-j  * 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  • 

*  Administrative* Affairs    /  ^ 

*  ^ 

The  Red  Wing- Independent  School  District  acts  as  lead  LEA  for  seven 
other  school  districts  served  by  the  JOY  program*    The  Goodhue,  Rice, 
Wabasha  Citizens  Action  Council  is  a  sub-grantee  of  the  Minnesota  balance 
of  Btate  prime  sponsor.    The  program  is  co-administered  by  representatives 
of  these  two  groups. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  activities  #re  performed  by  the  CAC  to-out-of-school 
youth  by  using  public  service  announcements,  posters,  brochures,  etc) 
t School  counselors  provide  lists  of  school  dropouts,  and  the  CAC  utilises 
the  area  central  filing  system  £or  human  seifrvices  programs  to  locate 
eligible  participants. 

'  *  *  * 

The  AVTI  and  the  program  share  costs  of  assessment  using  t 
Carreer  Awareness  Laboratory  system  designed  by  Singer  and  "the  COATS 
program  developed  by  Prep,  Inc.  of  New  Jersey. 

Counseling  is  provided  by  the  project  Ideational  counselor 
during  classroom  training  and  on  afc  individual  basis. 

A  number  of  supportive  services  are  offered  by  the  program  in- 
cluding transportation  to  classes,  from  classes  tro  uotk  sites,  and  from 
work  sites  home..  Child  care  is  available  to  participants.    Medical  exami- 
nations required  by  a  prospective  employer  are  available  with  program 
funding*    Other  necessities  such  as  uniforms  or  eyeglasses  which  are 
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directly  related  to  employability  are  provided.    One  example  is  a 
sftudent  who  was  noted  leaning  close  to  her  typewriter  keys,  while  on 
her  work  experience  job*    It  was  subsequently  determined  that  she  had 
broken  her  glasses  and  had  no  money  to  replace  them*    Because  this  need 
was  directly  related  to  her  employability,  the  program  supportive  ser- 
vices covered^he  cost  of  replacing  the  glasses, 

f         Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  + 

v "~  Basic  and  remedial  academic  work<,is  provided  to  participants 

by  a  project  literacy  instructor.    Classroom  training  also  includes  in- 
struction in  living  skills  such  as  dealing  with  finances  and  consumerism. 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Skills  relating  directly  to  employability,  such  as  job  hunting 
skills,  interviewing,  resume  writing,  positive  attitudes  and  work  habits, 
etc*  are  taught  as  a  part  of  the  classroom  component  of  the  program. 

Work  Experience 

Work  experience  positions  are  in  public  and  private,  not-for- 
profit  organizations  or  businesses-    The  Community  Action  Council  identi- 
fies j^Kdeverlops  these  sites  for  program  participants,  'Academic  ci edit 
f ox  ^EpiP  experience  is  awarded  by  the  eight  school  districts  served  by 
the  program.  •  ^ 


placement  ?  i  ' 

Placement  services  are  provided  to  students  who  need  them*  Re- 
ferrals to  or  information  concerning  unsubsidized  employment,  apprentice- 
ship programs,  the  AVTI  or  post§econdary  institutions  are  made  available* 

^  - 
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THE  CET  A-EDUC  AT  I  ON  LINKAGE  UNIT 


Location: 


EdujQjcrfUoy^  Agency: 
Vunding: 


Contact: 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

State  Department  of  Education  ■ 

The  ten  CETA  primes  in  Minnesota 

$  35,000  -  ESEA 
106,610  -  CETA,  Title  IV,  Governor's 

5%  Statewide  Youth  Exemplary 
Services  Program  Funds  * 
200,000  -  CETA,  title  II,  Governor's 
^  1% -Funds  for  CETA/fcducation 

,  Linkages 

Statewide  Unit  now  serving  youth  and 
adults  from  rural  and  urban  areas; 
Unit  serves'  the  elementary^and 
secondary  schools,  the  Educational 
Cooperative  Service  Units,  the  Area 
Vocational/Technical  Institutes,  the 
Cooperative  and  Vocational  Centers 
and'  the  Special  Education  Centers . 

Joleen  Durken,  Supervisor 
CETA-Education  Linkage  Unit 
Capitol  Squajre 
550  Cedar  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
(612)  296-9291  ^ 


J 


OVERVIEW 

The  CETA-Education  Linkage  Unit  is  housed  in' the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Education,  Division  of  Special  Services'.    The  staff  consists  -of  the 
supervisor,  a  basic  sjcills  specialist  whose  responsibility  is  to  lftik 
educational  efforts  and  CETA  efforts  in  this  area,'  a  career  development 
specialist  whose  responsibility  is  for  linking  CETA  with  the  areas  of 
vocational  education,  guidance  and  counseling,  and  occupational  developr 
ment,  and  an  educational  policy  specialist  whose  responsibility  is  in 
thg  area  of  education  policy  issues  mich  as  the  granting  of  educational  * 
credit,  and  the  blending  of  funding  so  that  both  economically  disadvantaged 
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and  the  non-disadvantaged  can  be  served  by  programs.    The  unit  is 
service-oriented  rather  than  being  administrative.    Their  responsibility 
is  the  provision  qf  in-service  assistance  concerning  CETA/education 
coordination — essentially,  "selling"  coordination  to  both  CETA  representa- 
tives and  educators.    When  barriers  do  arise,  Unit  staff  members  frequently 
refer  the  individual  or  group  to  someone  who  has  already  experienced  that 
particular  problem  and  solved  it  successfully.    The  Department  of  Econopic 
Security,  acting  for  the  ten  CETA  prime  sponsors  in  Minnesota,  provides 
the  CETA  grants  tp  the  state  education  agency  ' 

\ 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  "  * 

The  CETA  Unit  in  the  Vocational-Technical  Division  and  the  £ETA- 
Education  Linkage  Unit  in  the  Division  of  Special  Services  cooperate  to 
provide  a  variety  of  CETA-education  services  to  Vocational  educators. 
The  Supervisor  of  the  CETA-Education  Linkage  Unit  is  a  former  Minnesota 
Vocational-Technical  Division  staff  member  with  twelve  years1  experience 
in  that  Division.    The  Utjiit  is  housed  in  a  division  which,  is  parallel  to 


the  Vocational-Techuieax  Division,  the"  Lastruction  Division,  and  the 
Special  and  Compensatory  Education  Division,  and  its  services  are  avail- 
able to  state  personnel  in  the  other  three  operational  divisions  as  well 
as  to  local  educators.    The  Unit  provides  a  central  office  to  which 
educators  and  CETA  personnel  can  turn  for  help  in  solving  problems  which 
relate  to  CETA-education  co-sponsored  programs'. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

Communication  between  Office  of  Statewide  CETA  Coordination  personnel 
and  CETA-Edu^ation  Linkage  Unit  personnel  includes  face-to-face  discussions, 
numerous  l^uitly  sponsored  workshops  concerning  coordination,  weekly 
telephone  Talis  and  frequent  correspondence.    Prime  sponsor  representatives 
with  responsibility  for  youth  employment  and  for  education  liaison 
activities  are  included  as  key  contacts  by  the  CEL  Unit.  r 

Informational  mailings  are  provided  to  prime  sponsor  representatives 
by  CEL  Unit  personnel.    Fregtient  requests  are  made  of  the  Unit  by  prune 
sponsor  representatives.  "-Requests  are^ handled  through  telephone,  wri&ten 
and  personal  contacts  to  school  and  CETA  representatives. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  *    4  ^ 

Administrative  Affairs 

Assistance  is  provided  by  the  Unit  in  applying  CETA  policies  and 
educational  policies  in  co-sponsored  programs.    In-service  training  and 
assistance  is  provided  concerning  interface  and  coordination  efforts  at 
the  local  level.    Responses  are  made  to  telephone  calls  from  individuals 
yho  seek  help  solving  problems  concerning  CETA/education  questions  regard- 
ing such  issues  a's  educational  credit,  graduation  or  program  completion 
policies,  outreach,  assessment,  counseling,  supportive  services^  education/ 
training  in  the  basic  skills,  occupational  and  career  training/education, 
work  experience,  on-the-job  training,  placement,  and  blending  of  funds  to 
jointly  sponsor  CETA-education  programs.  # 
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STUDENTS  SERVING  STUDENTS 


Location: 

Idiwitiorial  Agenc*/: 
Funding' 

Target  GkoupU): 


St,  Paul,  Minnesota 
St.  Paul  Public  Schools 
City  of  St.  Paul 
$390,000  -  YETP  tYouthwork) 
La-school,  urban  youth 


.a. 


Contact: 


Betty  Lampland  . 

Project  Officer 

97  East  Central 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

C612) 292-1225 


OVERVIEW 

Students  Serving  Students  is  an  alternative  school  program  offering 
learning  experiences  in  six  centers  located  at  St*  Paul  schools  or  other, 
sites  In  the  city.    The  six  centers  include:    1)  the  Graphic  Arts  Voca- 
tional Center,  2}  the  Touring  Theater,  3)  the  Construction  Center,  4)  the 
Promotion  Department,  5)  the  Personnel  Department,  and  6)  Consumer  Action 
Services.*  The  Centers  are  each  staff  etd  with  one  instructor  and  one  educa- 
tional assistant  with  the  exception  of  the  Touring  Theater,  which  has  two 
instructors  and  two  assistants.    The  ma jjor"  focus  of  the  centers  is  on 
gleaming  skills  in  problem  solving,  planning,  assessment,  budgeting,  etc*, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  entry-level  skills  in  the  occupational 
areas.    The  centers   were  planned  to  'be  interrelated  in  their  activities, 
hence  the  name  Students  Serving  Students. 

The  program  is  open  to  both  CETA  eligible  and  non-disadvantaged  stu- 
dents} each  segment  lasts  for  a  school  trimester.    The  CETA  students  at- 
tend the  Centers  for  the  entire  day,  however,  they  are  paid  only  for  the 
afternoon,  which  is  considered  work  experience*    Non-CETA< students  come 
only  half -day  to  the  Centers  and  are#not  paid.  .The  morning  includes  a 
learning  component  (e.g.,  theory  and  techniques  of  photography,  print- 
ing methods,  etc.)  approached  from  a  problem-solving  angle.    In  the  after- 
noon, theory  is  put  into  practice  through  work  experience  activities. 
Conmunity  resources  are  used  extensively  through  field  trl^s  and  by  bring- 
ing in  speakers  from  related  occupational  areas.    Interrelated  activities^ 
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of  Students  Serving  Students  are  demonstrated  by  such  work  as  the  photo- 
graphy and  graphic  arts  center  printing  illustrated  brochures  for  the 
Touring  Theater;  the  Theater  presenting  productions  for  the  other  Centers; 
the  Personnel  Center  handling  the  project  payroll  and  teaching  students 
occupational  survival  skills;  the  Construction  Center  building  sets  and 
props  for  the  Theater;  and  the  Consumer  Action  Services  answering  student 
<  consumer  questions  and  printing  a  newsletter  containing  consumer  infor- 
mation and  advice  for  all  teenage  students* 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATTt^? 

The  graphics  arts  program  and  the  construction  program  are  taughtx^^X 
vocationally  certified  instructors.    Graphic    arts  is  taught  in  a  city 
high  school  vocational  graphic  arts  department. 

— "  ^ 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

■ — :  ; —  •  > 

The  Prime  Sponsor  made  contractual  arrangements  with  the  School  District 
and  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  evaluation  purposes,    Pl&rujing  . 
meetings  and  monitoring  visits  occur  regularly  throughout' the  yeajpj^ 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES       "  "  ' 

Administrative  Affairs 

—  ■  ~ ■  • 

The  Project  Officer  and  the  staffs  of  the  six  Centers  handle  the 
day-to-day' administration  of  the  program.    The  CETA-funded  Center  for 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  certifies  the  CETA  eligible  youth  for  employment 
and  keeps  student  records  required  by  the  Manpower  Office*    They  oversee 
'  budget  and  payroll. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling >  and  Supportive  Services 

,  Ootreach  efforts  were  carried  out  in  the  high  schools  q£  the  city* 
of  St.  Paul.    Students  enrolled  in  the  fall  trimester  program  publicized  the 
opportunities  available  to  other  students  by  such  means  as  speaking  at  high 
schools^  talking  with  counselors ,  developing  brochures  involving  writing, 
photography  and  graphic  arts  skills.    There  is  a  CETA-paid  individual  in 
each  high  school  who  does  eligibility  screening.    Assessment  is  included  as 
a  part  of  the  knowledge* development  of  Youthwork  projects*    In  addition, 
the  project  has  a  sub-contract  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  Center. for 
Yputh  Development  and  Research  to  assess  student  growth  in  such  abilities 
^or  characteristics  as  planning, -work  attitudes,  etc.*  Counseling  is  on  an 
informal  basis  with  each  center  instructor «  ^ 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  v  * 

A  basic  skills  teacher  moves  from  center  to  center  supplying  re*- 
medial  education  activities  to  those  who  need  them*    The  teacher  was  hired 
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after  students  and  project  staff  recognized  the  need'  for  this  type  of 
assistance  and  the  students  requested  help*  9 

-  ■« 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training  t  ^  ' 

Occupational  survival  skills  are  taught  by,  the  assistant  to  the 
Construction  Center  instructor.    Students  in  the  Personnel  Center  are  given 
more  in-depth  instruction  in  this  area,  and  they,  in  turn,  teach  other  stu- 
dents such  skills  as  resume  writing,  composing  of  business  letters,  job 
interviewing4  skills , „ etc*  „  ~ 

The  Graphic  Arts  and  Construction  Centers  emphasize  the  develop- 
ment of  entry-level  skills  in  the  respective  occupational  areas*  All  cen- 
ters, however,  assist  in  the  development  of  some, skills * 

* 

,    Work  Experience 

The  afternoon  learning  experience  ^tivities  take  the  place  of 
paid  work  experience  positions  out  in  the  community  in  most  cases.  There 
are  some  unpaid  student  it^C&rns.  in  positions  in  the  community, ,  however, 

s 

Placement  ^  ' 

Some  placement  work  is  done  by  the  assistant  to  the  Construction 
Center  instructor  even  though  the  progrsfcm  emphasis 'is  on  in-school  activi- 
ties, '  I" 
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SUMMER  PROGRAM 


Location: 

Educational  Agzntyi 
Psiimz  SponAOM 
Funding: 

TaAg&t  GloupU) : 
Contact; 


Booneville,  Mississippi 

Northeast  Mississippi  Junior  College 

Balance  of  Mississippi 

$150,000  -  SPEDY  (STEP) 

In-school  and  out-of-school  youth 
in  rural  areas;  ages  14-21 

Hal'Aust 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 
fc.E.  Mississippi  Junior  College 
Booneville,  Mississippi  38829 
(601)  728-7751 


f 


-QgERYIEW^ 


,  For  six  weeks  each  summer,  economically  disadvantaged  youth  in 
Booneville  and  the  surrounding  area  enifoll  in  a  thirty  hour  per  week 
exploratign,  pre-employment  skills  and  remedial  education  program*  The 
youths  receive  training  allowances  and  transportation  costs*    The  Summer 
Program,  which  is  located  on  the  campus  of  Northeast  Mississippi  Junior 
College,  is  fufided  by  SPEDY  (SYEP)  through  a  subcontract  between  the 
junior  college  and  the  Corinth  Manpower  Training  Skills  Center.  The 
skills  center,  which  was-'built  by  CETA  enrollees  in  Title  II  programs, 
contracts  with  the  balance  of  state  to  administer  CETA  funds  under 
various  titles. 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Northeast  Mississippi  Junior  College,  which  offers  skills  *  training 
programs  and  receives  vocational  educatipn£unding,  has  contractual 
responsibility  for  operating  the  Summer 'Program. - 

The  Director  of  Vocational  Education  of  th^  junior  college  coordinates 
the  Summer  Program  activities.    Vocati9nal  instructors  on  the  campus  are 
hired  for  one  week  each  during  the  program  to  teach  the  youths  in  career 
exploratory  labs  within  the  Instructors'  own  skill  areas. 


/ 
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PRIME  SPONSOR.  INVOLVEMENT  ■  , 

The  Governor  fs  Office  of  Job  Development  and  Training  for  the 
balance  of  state  assists  the  Corinth  Manpower  training  Skills  Center 
in  program  development,  implementation,  and  monitoring. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

* 

Administrative  )fcffairs 

The  Director  of  Vocational  Education  £or  the  junior  college 
handles  day-to-day  concerns  of  the  program.    The  skills  center  provides 
the  Summer  Program  staff  with  input  into  policy  determination  and  program 
development  as  well  as  technical  assistance  concerning  record -keeping  and 
regulations. 


•    <  Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,- and  Supportive  Services  , 

Outreach  and  assessment  activities  are  the  responsibility  of 
Summer  Program  staff.    Counseling  fs  off ered-^o^Sll  program  participants, 
Transportation  by  bus  is  provided  to  and  from  the  campus  for  the  classes. 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Remedial  education  classes  in  math,  reading,  and  English  are 
available  to  students  as  needed.    Pre-  and  post-tests  indicate^the  level 
of  Improvement  for  each  student. 

Thejnajor  focus  of  \he  summer  activities  is  to  provide  orienta- 
tion and  exploration  activities  in  a  range  of  occupational  areas.  Students 
attend  labs  in  the  various  programs  on  campus;  vocational  instructors  from 
the  junior  college  use  career  information  literature,  film  strips,  outside 
speakers,  etc.  to  teach  the  youth  about  occupational  areas.    A  training 
allowance  (minimum  wage  rate)  is  provided  for  program  participation. 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Job  survival  -skills  and  employabilidy  skills  are  stressed  during 
the  career  laboratories.  - 
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YETP/ ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Location: 

Edwytfjonpl  Agency: 

Pkimz  SponbOK: 
Funding: 
!    TaAQZt  &toupU): 


* 


Contact: 


Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri 

Cape  Girardeau  Public  School 
District ' 

Balance  of  Missouri 
$^80*,489-YETP 

Rural  in-school;  program  for 
dropouts  or  suspended  students 

Norman  Schwab,  Director 
YETP 

61  N.  Clark     *  ► 

Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri  63701 

(314]T  334-6636 


OVERVIEW 


An  alternative  school  program  which  serves  dropouts  who^lave 
re-enrolled  in  school  and  students  who  have-dif f iculty  adjusting  to' 
~  th«/  regular-  school  system  of f err  a ~wbrk  experience  component  through 
YETP.    The  alternative  school,  Which;  is  physically  located  in  an -Area 
Vocation-Technical  school,  offers|GED  preparation,  courses  for  regular 
high  school  credit,  and  work  expedience  in  the  public  sector.    The  YET? 
;  Counselor-Supervisor  J.n  the  school  arranges  work  experience  positions 
*    in  tl*e  Public  sector.    She  is  assisted  by  the  teacher  iii  the  instruc- 
'    *  k     tion  of  the  alternative  school  curriculum  for  the  thirty  alternative 

school  students.    Pre-employment  skills  are  developed  through^class 
?         work  and  activities  arranged  by  alternative  school  staff. 

* 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Area  Vocational-Technical  School,  which  houses  the  alterna- 
tive school,  offers  a  range  of  skill  gaining  programs  in  which 
several  of  the  students  participate. 

PRIME  SPONSOR 

The  prime  sponsor  approves  the  application  of  the  Cape  Girardeay 
Public  school  system  to  offer  the  YETP  .alternative  school  program  and 
provides  technical  assistance. 


ERLC 
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PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 


The  Cape  Girardeau  Public  Schopl  system  has  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of *  the  alternative  school*    The  Program  Director, 
the  Counselor-Supervisor,  the  teacher  and. a  secretary  remain 
employees  of  the  LEA  but  are  salaried  in  whole  or  in  part  with  YETP 
funds.    All  activities  are  coordinated  with  the  LEA  administrative 
office. 

Outreagh,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

7  "        "  ^ 

y Outreach  and  recruitment^for*  the  alternative  school  is 
community  vide  with  the  use  of  posters  and  pamphlets.    Referrals  may 
be  through,  the  school  system,  community  agencies,  or  self  referral. 


Assessment  consi^s  of  academic  and  vocational  interest  and 
aptitude  testing  conducted  by  the  alternative  school  staff. 

Cdunseling  is    provided  by  the  YETP  counselor  throughout  the 
youth's  participation  in  the  program.  ' 

Non-Skills  Orientedy  Training' 

"  ]  \ 

Students  attend^  class  for  three  hours  per  day  Monday  through 
Friday.    They  are  required  to  study  a  course  in  occupational  informa- 
tion and  may  earn  a  maximum  of  two  and  one  half  units  of  credit  toward 
high  school  graduation  in  toattf  and  language  arts.    Students  who- do  not 
plan  to  return  to  school  m^y  study  toWard  a  High  School  Equivalency 
Certificate  (GED) . 

\ 

Institutional  Occupational  STdTlls  Training 

The  skills  training  programs,  in  such  areas  as  typing, 
welding,  etc.",  are  available  to 'the^S^ternative  school  students  in 
the  evening.    Several  xjf  the ^youths  hav^  been  referred  to  the  classes. 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training 

Students  work  approximately  four  hours. per  day,  Monday 
through  Friday  in  subsidized  or  unsubsidized  postions.    Eighteen  of 
the  students  are  in  public  service  positions,  YETP  paid.    Four  are  in 
unsubsidized  private  employment. 

Placement 

Project  personnel  cooperate  with  the  Missouri  State 
Division' of  Employment  Security  in  securing  unsubsidized  "employment 
for  program  completers. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS,  ^VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
University  of  Missouri 


location: 

Efacationat  Agency: 
VsUmt  Sponto/i; 
funding ;  £ 

TatigjU  GtoupU):  > 
Contact:  >  ^ 


Columbia,  Missouri, 

.  University  of ;  Missouri 

Balance  of  Missouri 

$350,000-YETP,  YCCIP 

Technical  Assistance  and  Research 
Support  to  Missouri  Division  of  Man- 
power -planning 

Jerry  Christian,  Project  Director 
"Department  of  PractiSal  Arts, 
-  Vocational-Technical  Education 

University  of  Missouri 
/  4i4  General  Classroom  Building 

Columbia,  Missouri    65202  j 

(314)  882-8391 


OVERVIEW- 


Operating  under  contract  with  the  Division  of  Manpower  Planning, 
the  prime  sponsor  for  the  balance  of  state,  this  service  unit  Was 
established  as  an  ara  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Arts,  Vocational- 
Technical  Education,  University  of  Missouri  to  provide  administrative,* 
technical  assistance  and  research  support  „to  the  Division.  Currently 
the  unit  is  'providing  supportive  services  to  the  Division' in  the  , 
administration  of  £orty-one  local  programs:    sixteen  xETP  programs 
operated  by  community-based  organizations,  fifteen  YETP  in^school 
programs,  ten  YCCIP  projects.    Services  to  the  prime  sponsor  include": 
inservice  training ,  ^w^gram  evaluation,  research,  and  program 
curriculum  development.  m 

'       T£e  service  unit  develops  RFPs  for  local-programs  and  negotiates 
"f" Cti"i th'fA *Ml  authority  resting  with  the     ^  The 
ceives  program  data  (enrollees,  activities,  expenditures,  etc.)  on  a 
regular  basis  in  order  to  provide  assistance  in  the  coordination  of 
administrative  and  fiscal  matters.    A  l'ongitudinal  study  of  Title  I 
and  yout^h  programs  in  the  BOS  is  underway. 
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^•Project  sta't'f  ^aakes  recommendatipns  to  the  prime  sponsor  on 
'funding,  program  development,  and  pollcyj  quarterly  meetings  for  the 
^gurposb.  of  coordinating  reports  are  held*  with  representatives  of  the 
prime  sponsor,  project  staff , *and  the  Division  of  Vocational } 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education.    *  *  t 

-&OLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  *  ^ 

Vocational  education  involvement  is  unique  in  that  the  service 
unit  is  actually  part  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Arts,  tfbcstr&onal- 
Technical  Education  of  the  University-.    Several  of  the  staff  members 
%have  degrees  and/or'experi$pce  xfc^ocatiqnal  education  (including 
teaching  and  research  at  the  po'stsecohdary  .level) .  '  .  ^ 

•The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  consults  with 
staff  onAechnicar  assistance-matters,  as  they  relate  to  the*  state  4, 
vocational  education'  program. 

.frKIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT    _  *  #  ^  P 

The  pr"ime  sponsor  re&rves  final  approval  on  ail  contracts  - 
negotiated  by  tlje,  service  unit  a§  well  as  holding  fiscal  responsi- 
bility for  the^  local  programs;  however,  recommendations  made  by 
the  service  unit  are  generally  accepted.    Due  to  limitations  in 
<staff  sizfy  the  primer  sponsor  was  able  to- carry  out  all  of  *the 
technical  and , support  services  needed  by  the  lotal  programs; initial 
involvement  with  j:he  University  was  to  obtain  minor  ^ssistanfiLin 
these  mattery  the  respot^ibilities  of  the  servije  unit  havefc 
inpreased  Considerably,  in  funding  levels  and  scope  of  servl 
the  past  few^ye^rs.    The  Youth  Project  J)irector  for' the  se$\£ 
-works  out  of  the  prime  sponsor's  office  approximately  fifty  J_ 
of^  the  time  (to  consult  wfth  and  rA:ommend  to  tfrs^rime  sponsor  on. 
contract  and* budgetaty  mattery  in  .particular) .  •  j  ' 

PRQgRAH  ACTIVITIES      \  - 

Administrative  Affairs 

.'The  service  unit  within  the  Divifion  of  Practfcal  Arts, 
Vodatiotfal-Technical  Education  was  established  with  state-level 
YETP  administrative  funds.    Project  staff size  varies  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  depending  on  the  work  load.    The  Director  of  the  unit  has 
overall  responsibility  fox  pr^flffect  operations.    The  Youth  Project 
Director  oversees  coordination  efforts  with  the  local  programs  and*** 
with  the  prime  sponsor.    Constant  contact  Between  the  project^staff 
and  the  prime  sponsor 'is  upheld  through  the  Youth  Project  Director,  * 
who  worked  in  youth  programs  of  the  Office  of  Marfpower  Planning,  the 
prime  sponsor,  until  two  years  ago  when  the  "service  unit  expanded. 
His  familiarity  with  the  op«ations  of  the  Off  ice  of  Manpower  Planning, 
and  the.  university  .project  staff  provides.a  strong  link  between  tl>e 
fcWQ.  ^  ~ 
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In-service*  training  *to  local  staff  is  a  major  service  pro-     '  • 
vided  hy  thfi  unit.    To  date  the  projept  staff  has  held  twelve  workshops', 
either  on  a  local  or  regional  basis,  for  staff  ^embers  Af  local  youth 
programs — botkCRC^s  and  in-school  programs  4  .  Workshops  include  the 
following  subjects:    guidance  and  counseling,  planning  arid  management 
-techniques',  SPEDY  workshops,  and  workshops  on  specific  program 
emphasis,  for  exai^e  work  experience  programs,  OJT  programs,  or 
employability  plans  incorporated  into  the  various  youth  programs. 
Workshops  last  two  or 'three  days  and  utilize  films,  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  handouts  in  tjHe  small  group  sessions.  Assessment, 
instruments  for  program  review  are  often  provided ♦    Guidance  and 
-counseling  workshops  emphasize  technique's  used  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
by  the  counselors  and -teachers  of  the\jarious  programs/ 

To  coordinate  state-level  efforts,  the  Director,  the  Youth  Pro- 
ject Director  and  representatives  from  the  'Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  Department  of  Education  meet  quarterly  with  the  key  actors 
from  the  balance  of  state  Youth  Programs  Office*    This  quarterly 
meeting  is^for  the  purpose  of  determining  policy  of  BOS  youth  pro- 
grams, reviewing  problems  and  progress,  and  for  overall. planning 
4  and  development  purposes.    Project  staff  work  with  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  at  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  local  programs  on  vocational  education 
curricula,  etc. 

The  project  staff  develops  RFPs  to  be  sent  to  LEAfs  throughout 
the  BOS  geographic  area.    They  also  negotiate  the  contracts  between 
the  LEA  and  the  prime  sponsor  with  final  authority  held  by  the  BOS 
ciffice.    The,  Youth  Director  has  offices  at  the  University  and^fc 
the  BOS  office  with  his  time  divided  approximately  equally  in^ach. 

Project  staff  provides  evaluation  of  some  of  the  local  programs 
^for  the  prime  sponsor;  they  also  develop  new  progtaa  approaches  for 
consideration  by  the  priijie.    An  end  of  the  yfear  report  for  the  balance 
of  state  office  is  provided  which  covers  all  BOS  youth  projeqts  and 
is  accomplished  on  a  case  study  and  program  data  basis*    A  longi- 
tudinal followup  study  of  youth  program  participants  is  now  underway 
and  will  be- ongoing  for  . four  years.    Included  Iji  this  followup  are       *  A 
vocational  education  completers  who  will  be  used  as  a  comparison 
group. 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  IN-SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


BduxicutijonaJt  Agencf/: 
Funding : 

TaAqnt  GloupU) : 


Contact* 


Sikeston,  Missouri  . 
Sikeston  Public  Schools 
Balance  of  Missouri 
$108,498  -  YETP 

^itle  IIA  -  6%  (Vocational  Education) 

Rural  in-school  youth  and  dropouts 
willing  to  return  to  school 

m 

James  Hall,  YETP  Coordinator  4 
SEMO  Skill  Center 
P.  0.  Box  722  I 
Sikeston,  Missouri^ 
(314)  471-5440 


OVERVIEW 


A  vocational  education  program  funded  by  YETP  offers  OJT  andAa 
range  of  transition  services  to  high  school  students  in  Sikeston,  Missouri* 
A  skill  center  operated  by^c^e  public  school  system  and  funded  through  . 
.CETA  Title  II-Vocational  Education  6  percent  funds,  is  the  training  site 
for  the  YETP  youth.    The  open-entry  exit  program  served  one  huildred  and 
thirty^five  students  between  October,  1978  and  March,  1979.    thifcing  a  one- 
week  orientation,  new  participants  receive  career  guidance  and  may  complete 
assessments  of  their  vocational  interests  and  aptitudes.    An  individual 
plan  identifies  which  of  the  YETP  services  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
youth.    Depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  student,  she/he  may  be  placed  in 
skills  training,  pre-employment  classes  and/or  GED* preparation  (for  drop- 
outs returning  to  the  school  system)  at  the  skill  center.    Job  shadowing 
experiences  are  also  available.    Many  of  the  students  are  also  placed  in 
on-the-job  training  with  private  employers  who  may  receive  partial  subsi- 
dies for  student  wages.    Unsubsidized  placement  assistance  for  program 
completers  is  also  available. 
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SQLg  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ?  ^ 

"  As  part,  of  the  Vocational  Education  Department  of  Sikeston 
Public  Schools,  the  progran/has  as  a  major  focus  the  development  of 
saleable  skills  £or  program  participants.    Twelve  vocatiral  areas 
Are  available  at  the  skill  center,  which  ^primarily  fun^d  by  CETA- 
vocational  education  6  percent  monies .  •StuEBints  enter  a  skill  area 
based  upon  an  assessment  of  Vocational  interests  and  aptitudes, 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT    *  ' 

Employment  Security,  as.  subcontractor  to  the  CETA  Balance  of 
Missouri  office^  is  actively  involved  in  several  phases  of  the 
program.    An  Employment  Security  outreach  office  is  located  in  a 
Sikeston  school  building;  ES  counselors  conduct  intake  interviews 
and  eligibility  screening,  provide  administration  and  interpretatibn 
of  the  aider  and  GATB,  and  assist  in  development  of  OJT  slots. 

Contact  between  ES  personnel  and  the  program' staff  at  the 
skil^l  center  is  on  an  almost  daily  basis. 

^PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  ' 

The  LEA  'contracts  with  the  Balance  of  Missouri  to  operate 
'  the  YETP  program.    The  program  director,  teaching  staff,  and,  counselors* 
of  the  skill  center  provide  the  direct  services  *to  students  with 
strohg  assistance  from  Employment  Security  staff. 

Outreach,'  Assessments  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach,  assessment,  and  counseling  are  shared  responsibili- 
ties of  Employment  Security  staff  and  program  staff  at  the  skill- 
center.    Teachers  and* counselors  in  the  schools  also  assist  through 
referring  prospective  participants.    Dropouts  who  are  willing  to  return 
to  a  school  setting  (at  the  skill  center)  maji*  be  referred  through 
several  community  agencies.    Transportation  assistance  to"  the  skill 
center  and  to  OJT  sites  is  provided,. 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

. 

GED  preparation  is  available  tft  the  -skill  center  for  dropouts 
whd  want  to  complete  their  education  through  the  YETP  program.  * 

Life  skills  classes  are  held  at  the  skill  center  covering  such 
subjects  as  budgeting.    Job  shadowing i  through  short-term  observations 
at  local  businesses,  assist^  many  of  the  YETP  students  to  clarify 
career  goals.  *  * 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Skills  training  at  the  center  is  available  in  ten  vocational  areas: 
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auto  mechanics,  body  and  fender  repair,  power  mechanics,  upholstering, - 
food  service,  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning,  machine  trades, 
nurse  aide,  welding,  clerical,  building  trades,  and  electrical  wiring. 
Youths  attend  skills  training  classes  part  of  the  day  and  academic 
classes  In  home  schools  or  GED  preparation  at  the  center  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

Emoloyability  ahd  survival  skills  classes  are  held  each  afternoon 
at  the  Center  (during  sixth  and  seventh  periods  of  the  regular  school 
day)  for  the  YETP  students.    Credit  is  awarded  for  the  training  classes 
at  the  center.    Students  receive  training  allowances  through  YETP  for 
the  classes. 

Work  Experience  and  On-The-Job  Training 

OJT  placements  with  private  emplay^W'sredevelcpBd^oi^— 
a  few  of  the  YETP  participants.    Employers  may  receive  up  to^ fifty 
percent  of  the  youths'  wages  through  YETP. 

Placement  *  * 

Placement  assistance  is  provided  through  direct  referral 
by  program- staf ^  or  ES  personnel- plus  information-  provOTed  on  -  _  : 
local  employers. 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Location: 

EdumtLonat  Agency 

i 

Funding:  -  \ 

Tafrge*  G/toapU).: 

Caniact: 


Grand  Island,  Nebraska 

Grand  Island  Public  School  System 

Balance  of  Nebraska 

$100,000  -  YETP 

Urban  in- school  youth  and  dropouts; 
pregnant  teens y~  young  mothers  {"offenders 

Ed  Virant,  Project  Director 
YETP 

805  West  4th  Street 

Grand  Island,  Nebraska    68801  ' 

(308)382-4467 


OVERVIEW  >  '  «■ 

*  * 

The  Grand  Island  program  is  designed  to  provide  a  range  of  vocational, 
academic,  and  support  services  to  high  school  dropouts  or  students  who  have 
difficulty* adjusting  to  the  regular  high  school  environment.    More  than  one 
hundred  twenty  youth  have  been  served  since  the- program  became  operational 
in  March,  1978.    Pregnant  teenagers,  young  mothers,  and  juvenile  offenders 
are  groups  which  ha*e  been  targeted  for  service;  together  these  groups  com- ' 
prise  over  half  of  the  program  enrollees.    Sponsored  by  the  public  school 
system,  the  program  shares  a  facility  with  an  alternative  school,  which 
offers  regular  high  school  courses  for  credit  or  GED  preparation  and  testing. 
Approximately  one-half  of  the  program  participants  are  also  enrolled  in  the  * 
alternative  school  with  the  majority  in, GED  preparation  programs.  . 

YETP-Grand  Island  has  five  staff  members  (director,  counselor two  ' 
half-time  teachers,,  secretary)  who  provide  a  range  of  services.  'For  example, 
assessment  of  vocational,  academic  and  personal  skills  and  placement  and 
close  f ollov^-up  in  up.  to  twenty-five  CETA-held  training  slots  In  a  local 
community  college  which  offers  one-  to  .two-year  vocational  certificates  are 
offered.    Daily  sessions  in  living" skills,  employability  and  survival  skills 
and  individual  or  group    counseling  are  held.    Assistance  with  remedial  work 
ana  obtaining  or  learning  about  community  services  are  included  in  the  daily 
sessions.  'Placement  and  follow-up  in  work  experience  or  on-the-job  training 
-portions  matched  to  the  occupational  areas  identified  in  the  assessment 
period  are  incorporated  into  the  program.    Weekly  classes  are  held  t/v  the 
pregnant  teenagers  and  young  mothers.  ' 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  - 

The  Central  Technical  Community  College  provides  twenty-five  slots 
'  throughout  the  school's  vocational  areas  for  YETP  participants,  * 

Further  involvement  with  vocational  education  may  be  seen  through  co- 
ordination of  efforts  with  the  local  director  of  vocational  education,  who 
has  been  involved  with  the^program  from  the'  initial  stages.    The  local  direc- 
tor assisted  in  guiding  the  development  of  the  proposal  for  the  program.  The 
director  of  the  program  and  the  director  of  vocational  education  m^t  regu- 
larly to  discuss  job  opportunities  in  the  area,  to  exchange  information  on 
job  opportunities  and  job  placements,  and  to  exchange  career  education  and 
occupational  survival  materials,  .  They  worked  together  to  develop  an^v^lua- 
tion  form  for  on-the-job  training  experiences  and  are  presently  vSfEing  to 
develop  procedures  for  assigning  vocational  credit  to  students  who  may  be- 
come enrolled  invocations!  education  programs  through  the  regular  high 
school  curriculum  and  who  are  also  involved  with  the  program. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

  „  $ 

The  CETA  representative  visits  the  facility  weekly  to  determine  the 
economic  status  of  new  participants  in  the  program.    The  Project  Director  and 
the  CETA  representative  discuss  the  program  frequently  during  the  site  visits 
and  exchange  information  on  problems  of  the  program,  changes  in  CETA  regu- 
"^Sations,  new* developments  of  the  program, "etc,?*  t      1  ' 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  , 

The  day-to-day  operations  of  the  program  are  handled  by  the  Project 
Director  who  keeps  ip  close  contact  with  jthe  school  board,  the  superintendent 
and  the  CETA  office;  the  Di^ettor^ends  monthly  program  data  reports  to  all 
three,  ' 

Program  activities  are  frequently  coordinated  with  activities  of  the 
alternative  school.    Curriculum  materials  are  shared,  and  program  staff  often 
provide  counseling  services  to  alternative  school  students  not  enrolled  in 
the  YETP  program.    The  two  half-time  teachers  on  the  "program  staff  spend. the 
remainder  of  the  work  week  as  employees  of  the  alternative  school. 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Self -referral  and  peer  referral  are  the  primary  means  by  which  par- 
ticipants enter  the  program,  although  the  court  system,  the  Department  of  - 
Welfare,  school  counselors,  and  the  Job  Service  are  often  involved  in  the 
referral  process.    Initially  the  participant  meets  with  the  program  counselor 
to  learn  about  the  program  and  to  complete  a  data -form  (name,  address,  age, 
income  data)  for  screening  purposes.    During  that  same  week,  the  student  meets 
with  the  CETA  representative  who  verifies  economic  status-   During  the  initial 
part  of  the  program  the  student  completes  career  interest  inventories,  values 
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inventories,  and  an  academic  assessment  ancTm'eets  regularly  with  the  counselor 
and/or  Project  Director  to  discuss  needs,  interests  and  abilities. 

✓        TSSivldualized  plans  are  developed  for  each  participant  during  the 
assessment'  phase.    Services  are  provided  based,  on  assessed  individual  need 
although  completion  of  high  school  education  and  development  of  vocational 
skills  through  the  community  college  and/or* job  experience  are  emphasized  for 
I  all  participants. 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  : 

A  number  of  living  skills,  such  as  budgeting,  get  ting-drivers' 
licenses,  installing  utilities,  housing  assistance,  etc.,  are  provided  through 
daily  sessions  conducted  at  the  program  facility. 

Weekly  classes  in  nutrition,  child-rearing,  medical  needs,  and  re- 
lated subjects  are  offered  to  pregnant  girls  and,  young  mothers. 

*    ■  \  -  * 

Remedial  education  for  GED  preparation  is  provided  through  referral 
to  the  alternative  school  in  the  same  facility.    Program  staff  members  may 
assist  participants  in  their  remedial  education  assignments  as  needed. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training. 

Employability  and  job  survival  skills  are  incorporated-  into  the  daily 
sessions  conducted  by  project  staff. 

Occupational  skills  assessment  is  offered  through  referral  to  Job 
Service  for  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB)  as  well  as  other  skills 
assessment  instruments  available  at  the  program  facility.    Following  the 
vocational  assessment  period,  participants  seeking  vocational  skills* training 
through  the  community  college  are  accompanied  to  the  campus  by  the  program 
counselor  or  Project  Director  to  be  assisted  in  registering  for  one  of  the 
programs  and  in  learning  their  way  around  the  school.    Course  offerings  include 
business  and  office  occupations,  accounting,  automotive  repair,  carpentry  and 
construction.    Students  receive  a  training  allowance  through  CETA  funds  up 
to  a  maximum  of  twenty  hours  per  week  <for  their  classwork'.  " 

*  *  * 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Jo~b  Training 

Work  experience,  CETA-paid  on-the-job  training,  and/or  unsubsidized 
employment  provide,  part-time  jobs  for  community  college  students. 

The  program  counselor  or  the  Project  Director  makes  job  site  visits 
weekly  or  biweekly,  depending  upon  individual  need.    An  informal  evaluation  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  students  progress  and  employer's  opinion.    More  fornfel 
evaluations  are  conducted  every  few  months  by  completing  an  assessment  form* 
on  each  participant.  ' 
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Placement 

iWork  experience  and  on-the-job  training  slots  are  developed  by  the 
staff  and,  when  possible,  are  matched  to  the  courses  the  participants 
are~taking  at  the  college.    Other  students  in  the  program — thos£  not  enrolled 
in  the  community  college — are  also  referred  to  jobs  by  the  Project  Director 
and  the  counselor,  who  attempt  to  match  the  job  to  the  student's  interest  and 
aptitudes  determined  fx;om  the  assessment  period. 

Although  many  participants  remain %with  their  employers  after  the 
training  q^cle,  others  are 'assisted  with  permanent  placement.    The  program  has 
an  agreement  with  Job    Service  to  receive  updated  job  listings,  which  the 
counselor  or  Director  use  to  identify  potential  job  sites  before  Job  Service 
representatives  .make  the  actual  referrals.    Other  referrals  and  job  develop- 
ment activities  are  accomplished  through  the  assistance  of  the  local  director 
of  vocational  education  or  contacts  with  private  employees  developed  by  the 
program  staff. 

?'  .  ' 
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SUMMER  IN-SCHOjoi  TRAINING  "'PROGRAM  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 


Loaaturn: 

Educational  Agency: 

Ft!  

apU) : 

Contacts 


) 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Lincoln  Public  School  System 

City  of  Lincoln 

$J.2,000  -  SPEDY^YEP)  . 

Urban  in-school  youth  ' 

Mr.  Terry  Workman 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
•  -Superintendent 
720  South  22nd  Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68501 
(402)  473-0238 


OVERVIEW 


ERLC 


For  ten  weeki  during  the  summer,  economically  disadvantaged  youth  in 
Lincoln  schools  attend  one-and-a-half  hours  per  day  of  pre-employment 
training  and  career  information  activities  in  a  classroom  setting  plus 
public  service    work  experience  placements  for  t;he  remainSe?  of  the  day. 
Lincoln  High  School  serves  as  the  bsr^f  for  the  in-class  activities. 

The  Lincoln  program  served  app^Sftmately  two  hundred  and  fifty  youth 
in  1979;  the  five  teacher/counselors,  in  addition  to  classroom  training 
and  work  experience  placement,  provide  counseling,  assessment  of  vocational 
interests,  and  follow-up  during  the  work  experience  activities ♦  ' 

_    *  i 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

*  -  »  * 

The  coordinator  of  ,the  project,  who  also  developed  the  original  pro- 
gram .plan  in  the  early  1970*3,  Is  d.  vocational  coordinator  forth*  school 
system.  .  Several  of  the  classroom  teachers  are  vocationally  certified. 
Vocational  counselors  assist  in  the  outreach  and  assessment  components  of 
the  program.  < 

The  pre-employment  ^kills  training  offered  during  the  classroom  com- 
ponent assists  students  in  preparing  for  skills  training  courses  and/or  w 
future  employment. 

-  ) 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

Prime  sponsor  involvement  in  the  Lincol^jteummer  .program,  since  early 
1978,  enabled  program  staff  to  serve,  a  much  greater  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  students  than  had  been  previously  possible,    CETA  planners 
assist  the  program  coordinator  in  planning  and  program  implementation 
through  frequent  meeting  or  telephone  contact^  several "months  before  the 
program  begins  and  throughout  the  summed .    CETA  counselors  assist  in 
outreach,  assessment,  and  placement;  activities;  they  afso  perform 
eligibility  screening  on  disadvantaged  criteria. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 

The  program  coordinator  has  the  major  responsibility  for  year-  . 
♦round  planning  of  the  program  and  initial  summer  implementation  efforts. 
Five  ireacher/ counselors,  YETP  paid* (as  is  the  coordinator),  complete  the 
program  staff.    An  administrative  assistant  to  the  Superintendent  acts 
as  liaison  between  the  program  staff  and  central  administration  for  the 
LEA 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  and  assessment  are  provided  during  the  spring  of  every 
school  year  by  vocational  counselors  and  CETA  coj^is^.ofs.    Counseling  is 
provided  throughout  the  summer  by  the  teacher /Counselors .  Transportation 
to  job  sites  from  the  high  school  and  back  at  the  end  of  the  day  is 
available. 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Career  awareness  and  exploration  activities  are  part  of  the 
classroom  curriculum. 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  graining 

The  {>re-employment  classes  offered  each  morning  focus  on  the 
development  of  the\ individual's  ability  to  adjust  to  the  world  of  work. 
Positive  attitudes  and  job  hunting  skills  are  two  of  the  components  built 
into  the  program. 


Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training 

The  work  experience  placements  are  in  public  service  agencies; 
stii4ent*  wages  are  YETP-paid.    Follow-up  by  the  teacher /counselors  is 
provided  to  resolve  problems  between  the  employer  and  the  student^atid  to 
idetitify  work  habits  which  need  fo  be  improved  during  the  classroom 
exponent.  \ 
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Placement 

Vork  experience  placements  are  developed  by  the  teacher/counselors 
and  the  prime  sponsor. 


> 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT.  PROGRAM 


Location* 
^EduaattonaZ  Agency: 

Fondptg: 

v 

A    Contact:  * 


.Plattsmouth,  Nebraska  . 
Plattsmouth  Community  Schools  , 


Balance  -of  Nebraska 

'7 

$27,164  -  YCCIP 


r 


Rural  in-school  youth  identified 
as  potential  dropouts*  ,  v 

Fred  Kaufman,  Superintendent  of 
Schools 

Plattsmouth  Community  Schools 
2001  South  15th  Street 
Plattsmouth,  Nebraska  68048 
(402f  296-3361 


s  OVERVIEW. 

Nine  potential  dropouts  in  Plattsmouth  High  School  are  learning 
empjLoyability  skills  and  working  in  "the  f  ielc^fcf  landscaping  through  a 
YCCjtP  program  operated  by^the  LEA. \  As  part  of  the  vocational  education 
program  of  the  high  school,  the  project  has-  as  its  purpose  to  "teach 
skijLls  that  would  lead  %p  possible  employment"  according  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.    Students  wotk  after  schdol  and  on  Saturdays 

 during  the  school  year  and  full  time  in  the  summer  at  job  sites  on 

public  school  grounds;  salaries  received  are  minimunfwage  through^YCCIP 
fufids.    The  program  awards  ten  houtfs  pf  school  credit  for  a  full  year 
of /participation;  and  five  hours  credit  for  a  half  year. 

^  /    The  teacher /supervisor  of  the* project,  who  is  vocationally  certi- 

ed,  provides  employability  skill* training  during  brief  class  sessions 
Id  prior  to  going  to  the  job  sites.    Skill  development  in  such  areas 
landscaping  equipment  repair,  planting  and  pruning  techniques, 
eration,  and  landscape  planning  occurs  on-the-job  through  training 
rovided  by  tke  teacher/supervisor*    A  landscape  architect  (whose  fee 
is  paid  by  the  LEA)  acts  as  consultant  to,  the  project  through  assisting 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Local  Director  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, in*  developing  the  curriculum  and  identifying  competencies. 
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HOLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
— ^ —  9 

The  Local  Director  of  Vocational  Education  coordinates  project 
activities  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  aiyi  is  involved  in 
administration*,  policy  determination  and  curriculum  development. 

The  Vocational  Education  Department  of  Piatt smouth  High  School 
has  integrated  the  YCCIP  participants  into  the  regular  high  school 
vocational  program  through  the  use  of  its  classrooms,  facilities,  and 
equipment.    A  vocationally  certified  teacher /supervisor  provides  both 
the  classroom  training  and  the  on-the-job  skills  training  for  the 
students.  * 

«  i  f »  # 

*  / 
PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  •  . 

Two  local  CETA. representatives  spent  three  working  days  with  the 
Superintendent  discussing  plans  for  program  development  and  implementa- 
tion; frequent  fcontact  has  been  maintained  to  exchange  program  thforma-" 
frion  or  to  resolve  problem  areas.    The'Nebraska  Department  of  Labor 
serves  as  the  prime  sponsor. 

*  '  >  » 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  .  * 

Administrative  Affairs 

The  teacher/supervisor  keeps  program  data  reports  and  handles 
daily  operations;  the  Local  Director  of.  Vocational  Education  has  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  the  program;  contractual  responsibility 
lies  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,    pie  Local  Director,  Super- 
intendent, and  local  £ETA  representative* work  together  to  oversee  the 
program.    *  '  ^  \  ^ 

.*       '  * 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive- Services'  \ 

Self-referrals  and  teacher  or  counselor  referrals  comprise 
the  majority  of  participant  in  t;he  Youth  Employment  Program.  The 
£eacher/supervisor  at  Plattsmouth  High,  School  mfeets'with  the  student 
and^goes  .on  the  job,  sites  during  the^s^mester,  iotti  in  tjjfi  evening  and 
on  Saturday.    The  group  wprks  together  with  the  supervisor.  Counseling 
is  ftovided  by  the  teacher /supervisor  on  an  informal  basis,  qne-on-one 
or  group  counseling.    Materials  and  support  come  fronwthe  county 
Department  of  Roads,  the  local  agricuJrtural  extension  agent,  and  various 
other  community  agencies.    ,  ' 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  • 


Non-skills  oriented  training  concentrates  oti  the  development 
of  healthy  attitudes  tcfoard  work  and  supervision*    An  effort  has  been 
made  to  improve  social-  skills  through  a  field  trip  and  overnight  camp- 
ing experience.         ,  %  w 


r 


^Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 


The  participants  meet  in  a  classroom  before  going  to  a  <job 
site  one  evening  per  week  and  on  Saturdays.  > During  the  classroom 
meeting  the  teacher/supervisor  discusses  such  subjects  as  getting  to 
work  oil  time,  improving  work  habits,  getting  and  keeping  a  job,  en-  . 
couraging  the  students  to  call  him  if  they  are  unable  tqrmake  it  to# 
the  session,  and  other  employability  skills  involving  job  responsibi- 
lity.   Discussions  of  employability  skills  or  individual  problems  on 
the  job  are  also  Handled  at  the  job  site  on  an  individual  basis  be- 
tween the  teacher/supervisor  ancPthe  student  ^iu^quest ion. 

.  Work  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training  —  *  * 

Work  experience  *in  landscaping  provides  the  major,  thrust  of 
the  program.    Students  overhaul  the  maintenance  equipment  used  in 
landscaping  such  as  lawnmowers  (sharpening  the  blades  for  example),  dS 
some  minor  maintenance  4nside  the  schools  when  "it  i.s  too  cold  td  work 
outside,  aerate  the  foqtball  f i^Axfw^put  -fertilizer  on  the  .football 
field,  pick  up  rubbish,  learn.  trimmrN^techniques,  plant  grass,  trees 
-and  shrubs.    They  work  on  the  Piatt smooth  High  School  grounds  and  at 
othefr  schools  in  the  systei^.    The  students  ^receive  up  to  ten  hours  of 
credit  in  the  vocational  education  durriculum.    Students  may  stay  in 
the  program  up  to  one  year.  * 


Placement. 

o 

The  Director  of  Vocational  Education  at  the  high'  school, 
who  is  also  .coordinator  of  .work  study  programs,  has  the  responsibility 
for  job  placement.    She  works  with  all  participants  during  the  operation 
of*  the  program  and  after  its  termination  to  flftd  suitable  job  place- 
ment .  -  y 
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THE  VOCATtQgfcL  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 


Location: 

Educati$rux&-Ag  zncy : 
Vfujtft  SponAoi: 
funding: 


Contact: 


Ralston,  Nebraska 

Ralston  Public  School-  System 

City  of  Omaha 

$24,000  -  YETP  Governor's  Grant 
25,000  -  YETP 

53,000  -  YETP  Governor's  Grant  for 
-   Handicapped  Youth  Project 

Urban  and  rural  in-school  youth, 
in  particulate  the  handicapped  and 
other  special  needs  groups  T 

John  Vacant i,  Project^Director 
Vocational  Adjustment  Prdgram 
90th  and  Park  Drive 
Ralston,  Nebraska  6§l27' 
(402)  331-7373 


OVERVIEW 

The  Vocational  Adjustment  Program  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  'of 
high  school  students  in  the  Ralston  school  system  and  other  Omaha  Suburban 
Area  Council  schools  who  are  handicapped  or  have  special  needs  resulting 
from,  economic,  social,  and/or  academic  disadvantaged  criteria.    The  pro- 
gram, which  is  physically  located  in  one  high  school  but  which  serves 
students  in  eight  high  schools,  has  three  major  components:     (1)  Evalua- 
tion, through  aptitude,  interest,  and  skills  testing,  as  well  as  results 
of  participation  in  career-oriented  activities;  (2)  Training,  which 
consists  of  (a)  in-school  training  in  employability ,  survival  and  basic 
living' skills  and  (b)  on-the-job  training  in  unsubsidized  positions 
^Throughout  the  community  with  clode  monitoring  by  program.  *taf  f  during 
the^on-the-job  training  placements;  (3)  Placements  in  part-time  positions 
(or  full-time  for  graduates),  which  are  matched  «to  the  students'  career 
interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities  following  the  evaluation  and  training 
phase.  *  v 
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The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  sp^ial  needs  students  who 
are  unprepared  for  the  transition  from  education  to  work  with  opportuni- 
ties which  contribute  to  vocational  stability. 

ROLE, OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  .  '  [ 

The  Vocational  Adjustment  Program  assists  students  in  identifying 
and  exploring  appropriate  vocational  areas  in  which  they  are  placed  to 
receive  training.    The  development  of  vocational  skills  is  accomplished 
phrough  training  in  a  job  setting  in  conjunction  with  employability  and 
job  survival  skills  developed  in  the  school  setting.    The  Project  Director 
coordinates  .efforts  with  vocational  teachers  and  counselors  in  the  high 
schools,  particularly  for  on-the-job  training  placements  o'f  vocational 
students*. 

PRIME  SPONStfr  INVOLVEMENT 

YETP  monies  have  been  used  since  the  program  began  in  early  1978  to 
purchase  vocational  assessment  materials  and  equipment. 

The  prime  sponsor  representative  monitors  the  program  through 
quarterly  site  visits  to  the  'school  and  review  of  required  program  data. 
The  Project  Director  is  in  frequent  contact  with  the  CETA  office  to 
receive  assistance  in  clarifying  regulations  or  In  developing  proposed 
plans  for  expansion  of  the\pfo$:am.  / 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 

0 

The  Project  Director  handles  ^the  day-to-day  effor.ts  of  the, pro- 
gram and  receives  frequenB  and  ongoing  guidance  from  both  the  Director  of 
Special  Education  for  tjie  public  school  system  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.    A  half-time  project  Counselor  assists  the  Director  in  providing 
services  to  the  students.    The  Job  Service  representative,  who  works  in  t 
the  school  to  provide  placement  services  to  all  student-s,  is  located  in 
the  same  office  as  the  Director  and  frequenIt^  assists  project  partici- 
pants in  their  placement  needs. 

treach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services  ^  ^ 

The  Project  Director  visits  each  of  the  schools  served  to  main- 
tain contact  with,  school  personnel.    Program  information  is  provided 
through  pamphlets  .(one  for  prospective  students,  one  for  employers)  and 
program  overviews  for  school  personnel.    Referrals  are  made  thfeuligh  the  ^ 
school  system;  handicapped  students,  who  comprise  approximately^S^lf  of 
the  participants,  are  referred  through  the  school's  special  educat} 
committee.    Individualized  education  plans  (IEPs)  developed  by  the 

. 
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committee  determine  the  services  to  be  provided.     Individual  plans  for 
non-handicapped  students  are  developed  by  the  program  staff  tov identify 
which  comppnent(s)  of  the  program  would  benefit  the  student  and  to 
specify  activities.    Individual  and  small  g^foup^coiinseling  sessions  are 
held  by  project  staff  at  least  weekly  for^*£]?  aVtive  (those  who  report 
to  the  program  area  two  or  more  tirfles  weekly)  student.    The  evaluation 
component  of  the  program  consists  of  interest,  aptitude,  and  vocational 
•skills  assessment  utilizing  such  instruments  as  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Battery  and  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test;  work  samples  are 
frequently  used  toy  assess  vocational  skills, 

-Th€Ljj]>«^hundred  twenty-plus  students  served  to  date  through 
one  or  more  of  thefcomponents  include  an  all-star  basketball  player  who 
is  learning  disabled.    Through  the  efforts  of  the  program  staff,  the 
student  has  all  class  materials  available  to  him  on  tape  which  enables 
him  to  overcome  his  handicap  in  the  learning  environment. 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 


\ 


N<*n-skills  training  is  provided  through  individual  and  group 
activities  provided  in  the  program  area  (an  office  area  and  a  classroom/ 
work  area)  on  a  daily  basis.    Discussions  or  group  activities  may  relate 
to  career  interests,  attitudes  toward  school  and  work,  and  b^sic  living 
skills.  ^ 

Students  may  come  in^o  the  program  area  from  one  to  three 
hours  per  day  between  two  and  five  times  per  week.    Credit  awarded  for 
in-class  participation  (in  conjunction  with  the  on-the-job  training 
component)  amounts  to  a  maximum  of  five  credits  per  semester  and  up  to 
forty  credits  total  for  each  student.  N 

X 

X 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

In-class  skills  training  centers  on  job  survival  skills  such 
as  coping  with  difficult  supervisors  or  adjusting  to  new  work  environ- 
ments.   Discussion,  filmstrips,  and  role-playing  are  teaching  methods 
frequently  used  during  the  daily  sessions. 

9 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  ^Training 

The  on-the-job  training  component  consists  of  working  twenty 
hours  per  week  after  school  and  on  weekends  (or  up  to  full  time  in  the 
summer)  with  private  employers^  in  the  community.    The  Director,  his 
assistant,  or  a  Job  Setvice  representative  located  in  the  same  office 
provide  job  development  ahd  job  creation  services  for  the  on-the-job- 
training  positions*    Placement  in  on-the-job  training  slots  is  based 
upon  the  results  of  the  assessment  phase  for  each  student;  strong 
efforts  are  made  to  match  interests,  skills ,  and  aptitudes  to  the 
entry-level  skills  training.    Following  a  *f orty-day  on-the-job  training 
period,  the  Project  Director  meets* with  the  employer/to  evaluate  the 
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student  and  they  depide  together  the  job  readiness  of  the,  participant , 
If  this  initial  period  is  successful,  a  ninety-day  evaluation  period 
follows:    at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  Director  and  employer  evaluate 
the  work  traits  of  the  student  on  a  five-point  scale  with  descriptive 
comments  added.    The  daily  sessions  held  in  school  provide  constant  % 
opportunity  for  the  staff  to  assist  the  student  in  resolving  problems 
occurring  on  the  job  or  in  practicing  a  needed  jotj  skill* 

i  t 

Placement* 

Placement  assistance  in  finding  unsubsidizetf  employment  is 
offered  by  the  two  staff  members  or  the  Job  Service  representative. 
Employers  are  contacted  through  ,tmail-outsM— brief  information  form 
identifying  types  of  jobs,  etc, —four  times  per  year  and  followed  up 
through  telephone  contact  for  job  development  and  job  creation  purposes. 
Direct  referral  methods  or  indirect  referral  .through  providing  informa- 
tion are  utilized. 


/ 


/ 
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CETA/COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Locatijon: 

Educational  Agzncy: 
Funding : 


Contact: 


Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Clark  County  -School  District  • 
* 

Las  Vegas  Consortium  (Clark  CounV) 

$189,273  -  YETP 
272,842  -  Title  IIB 
126,076  -  Title  IIA  -  6%  (Voca- 
tional Education) 

In-school  students  and  offenders  in 
an  urban  area 

Ih:.  Marshall  Darnell 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 

2832  East  Flamingo  Road 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89121 

(702)  '736-5481 


OVERVIEW 

Ttyere  are  some  1,800  students  in  vocational  cooperative  programs  in  t 
Clark  County;  approximately  two  hundred  of  tjiese  are  CETA  students  who  have 
been  moved  into  cooperative  training  through  thd  CETA/Cooperative  Vocational 
Education  Program.    The  program  uses  CETA  funds  to  start  students  in  voca- 
tional training  and  provides  them  with  labor  market  information,  occupa- 
tional survival  skills,  and'  supportive  counseling.  * 

CETA  counselors  are  assigned  to  various  schools  to  work  with  CETA 
eligible  youth.    This  ensures  a  smaller  student/counselor  ratio  for  CETA 
youth  and  a  continuing  advocate  who  can  track  students'  vocational  progress. 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Director  of  Vocational  Education  was  instrStaentg^f  in  negotiating 
the  agreement  for  the  CETA/Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Program.  The 
role  of  vocational  education  in  serving  CETA  youth  through  cooperative 
programs  is  a  part  of  the  larger  role  of  vocational  education  in  Clark 
County.    By  the  sophomore  year,  students  have  an  opportunity  to  transfer 
to  the  Southern  Nevada  Vocational  Technical  Center.    .The  vocational' educa- 
tion programs  available  are  those  geared  to  the  local  labor  market.  One 
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comprehensive  high  school  has  a  program  in  gerontology*  New  programs 
are  constantly  being  instituted,  one  including  a  new  video  program  to 
train  TV  camera  persons.- 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  prime  sponsor  meets  weekly  with  program  staff  to  discuss  reports, 
problems,  and  ideas.    Monitoring  is  a  major  prime  sponsor  function  while 
the  majority  of  direct -activities  are  carried  out  by  program  staff.  Pro- 
gram staff  includes  seven  CETA-funded  counselors  and  several  teachers 
paid  full-time  through  CETA  funds. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Administrative  Affairs 


CETA  monies  are  tied  into  one  contract  to  form  one  program.  Title 
II-B  monies  pay  the  allowances  and  wages  of  the  students  as  well  as  some 
counselors;  YETP  monies  pay  for  counselors;  Title  II  -  six  percent  monies 
pay  for  all  teachers*    However,  program  teachers  include  Both  those  paid 
full-time  out  of  CETA  abd  those  who  come  from  the  comprehensive  high  school 
st4f|.    In-Service  education  is  an  important  component  of  this .program* 
It 'i% provided  for- both  counselors  and  teachers.    Seven  days  of  in-service 
education  were  provided  in  the  1978-79  school  year;  four  were  planned  be- 
fore 1979  summer  school  and  four  before  the  regular  program  starts  again  in 
the  fall. 

Line  administrators  also  have  a  role  to  play  in  the  program. 
Principals  in  the  participating  schools  have  produced  needs  assessments 
and  developed  statements  of  available  resources  to  assist  the  program. 

"  r 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

The  program  is  publicized  to  all  students;  referrals  are  made  from 
regular  school  counselors.    Counseling  is  provided  through  seven  CETA 
counselors  who  are  assigned  to  the  various  schools  to  work  with,  the  CETA 
youth*    A  full  range  of  services  in  the  high  schools  (including  a  social 
worker,  family  aides",  audiologist,  health  technicians,  etc.)  are  utilized  » 
by  the  CETA  program  for  participants,    In  this  way  CETA  does  not  have 
go  outside  to  find  the  necessary  .supportive  services.  * 


Non-SkillS  Oriented 


graining 


During  the  summer  program,  students  are  involv&d  six  and  a  half 


hours'  per  day,  two  hours  of  which  are  devoted  to  tutorials  in  math  and 
reading.    During  the  regular  school  year,  students  have  access  to  regular 
school  programs.    For  exaJnple,  vocational  students  may  have  tutorial  classes. 
In  both  the  high  schools  and  vocational  technical  centers,  the  CETA  counselors 
talk  with  the  regular  counselors  and  may  do  testing  if  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  specific  needs  of  participants*    A  number  of  schools  Also  have 
afternoon  classes  available  an  various  remedial  education  topics. 
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Institutional  Occupational  Skill's  Training 

Skill  training  is  available  to  participants  in  both  the  compre- 
hensive high  schools  and  the  vocati^a^  technical  center.    There  are  six 
programs  in  the    comprehensive  high  schools  and  seventeen  through  the 
vocational  centets.    Students  can  tranter  from  one  school  to  the  other. 
Occupational  survival  skills  are  a  major  program  component.    In  some  high 
scnools  these  were  already  available;  where  there  were  npne,  such  a  pro- 
gram was  built.  ^  * 


Work  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training 

Work  experience  is  tied  to  student  training..  At  the  Spring  Moun- 
tain Boys'  Center,  programs  are  offered  which  cut  across  general  interest 
areas.    Programs  include  forestry  and  culinary  arts%    In  the  summer,  sixty 
students  at  the  Boys'  Sinter  have' forestry  (raining  ayailable  on-site. 

The  cooperative  education  students  work  two  hundred  and  seventy 
hours  during  the  semester.    Students  who  work  during  the  summer  and  stu- 
dents who  work  during  the  semester  on  the  co-op  receive  a  total  of  two  hours 
of  academic  credit  for  time  spent  on  the  job.    Students  in  the  cooperative 
program  receive  the  credit  if  they  receive  fair  recommendations  from  their 
employer  and  above  average  recommendations  from  the  career  coordinator. 
Basically,  however,  academic  credit  for  work  experience  is  award-ed  on 
the  basis  of  time  spent. 


Placement 

* 

The  coordinator  or  program  specialist  plus  counselors  and  coopera- 
tive eduation  staff  participate  in  placement  activities. 
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SPEDY 


Summer  Program  for  Economically  Disadvantaged  Youth  **' 


*  t 

Location: 


VnJijaz  SpOMO/i: 
Funding: 

TaAgtt  GJtoupU) :  j^fc 

Contact:  * 
— ■   \ 

<  * 


Manchester,  New  Hampshire 

14  School  Districts 

Hillsborough  County 

$595,006  -  SPEDY  (SYEP)  " 

Urban  <and  rural  youth  ages  14-21 

James  Machakos,  CETA  Director 
Southern  New  Hampshire  Services,  Jijc 
P.  0-  Box  5045  i 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire  03108 
(603)  669-0701  . 


OVERVIEW 

*     A  SPEDY  program  run  by  a  CB0  in  New  Hampshire  goes  far  beyond  the 
work  experience  of  typical  summer  youth  programs.    The  basic  components, 
which  vary  within  the  fourteen  public  school  districts  involved,  are 
vocational  assessment,  counseling,  entry  level  skills  training,  career, 
exploration,  work  experience,  and  employability  skills  development. 
Because  the  sixteen  to  twenty-one  age  group  in  the  area  does  not  have  a 
particularly  high  unemployment  rate,  this  SPEDY  program  concentrates  on  s 
the  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  age  group,    (Seventy-one  percent  of  the 
SPEDY  participants  are  fourteen  or  fifteen). 

"  *      .  \ 

During  the  summer^of  1978,  the  nine-week  program  offered  all  students 
some  foifmrff  vocational  assessment  (interview  or  standardized  testing)  and 
counseJ/ing.    Ninety  youths  enrolled  in  an  in-school  program  called  Project 
CAVE  (Career  Awareness  through  Vocational  Education),  which  offered 
exploratory  activities  or  skills  training  from  8:00  AM  to  1:00  PM,  Monday 
through  Friday.    Two  hundred .youths  enrolled  in  Project  Discovery,  con- 
sisting of  two  weeks  of  exploratory  activities  during  the  course  of  the 
summer    rogram.    Training  allowances  were  provided  for  in-school  activities: 
wages  (  t  minimum  wage  rates)  were  paid  for  work  experience.    Over  five 
hund-ed  youths  were  placed  in  full-time  work  experience  placements.      -  . 
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Activities  for  1979  include  an  expansion  of  the  occupational  Skills 
,  training  areas  available  and  the  addition  of  special  SPEDY  projects  to 
be  operated  by  other  community  agencies.  ^  ^ 


ftOLE  OF  VOCATIONAL*  EDUCATION 

Vocational  instructors  and  vocational  education  equipment /facilities 
are  used  in  the  entry  level  skills  training  and  exploration  activities 
of  Project  CAVE.    Project  Discovery  also  used  vocational  instructors, 
teachers,  and  other  staff.    Project  CA^5E — Career  Awareness  through 
Vocational  Education — enables  youths  to  choose  between  exploring  several 
different  occupational  areas  and  developing  skills"  in  metal  manufacturing, 
graphics,  automotive  and  auto  body  repair,  maintenance  and  construction, 
food  service,  or  agriculture.    The  Director  for  Project  CAVE  is  the 
Director  of  Industrial  Arts  for  one' of  the  school  districts. 

'A  local  director  of  vocational  education  from  one  of  the  three 
participating  CAVE  districts  has  been  actively  involved  with  the  yearly 
planning  of  the  SPEDY  program.    He  also  serves  on  the  Manpower  Planning 
Council  for  the  prime. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

As  the  administrative  arm  of  the  prime,  Southern  New  Hampshir 
Services,  Inc.,  administers  SPEDY  and  CETA  funds  under  other  titles 

The  regional  CETA  representative  in  Boston  monitors  the  program 
and  maintains  frequent  contact  (almost  weekly  during  major  planning 
stages  and  program  operations). 

The  CETA  Manpower  Planning  and  Youth  Councils  provide  overall 
policy  development  for  the  SPEDY  programs. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
% 

Administrative  Affairs 


Southern  New  Hampshire  Services,  Inc.,  as  an  administrator 
of  Community  Action  J?rograms,  has  contractual  responsibility  with  the 
prime,  Hillsborough  County,  to  administer  SPEDY  funds.    The  three  public 
school  districts  in  which  Project  CAVE  is  operated  'have  separate  agree- 
ments with  Southern  New  Hampshire  Services,  Inc.,  for  the  use  of 
facilities.    The  teachers  and  counselors  of  Project  CAVE  are  usually 
regular,  employees  of  the  school  districts  who  are  paid  through  SPEDY 
funds  for  the  summer.    Coordination  with  the  LEA*s  in  planning,  imple- 
mentation, and  on-going  summer  activities  is  a  continual  process. 
Meetings  and  telephone  contact  fpr  planning  purposes  occur  frequently 
between  CBO  staff  and  education  administrators. 
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♦ 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and* Supportive  Services 

Outreach  activities  are  handled  jointly  by  the  CBO  and  the 
LEAfs  through  posters  and  pamphlets  in  the  schools,  stores,  and  com- 
munity agencies. .  All  SPEDY  students  receive  some  form  of  assessment 
ranging  i%pm  'interview  for  determination  of  interest  arid'  experience  to 
administration  of  the  Job  Match  component  of  COATS  (Comprehensive 
'Occupational  Assessment  and  Training  System).    Career  counseling  is  a 
^built-in  component  of  all  the  summer  programs.    Eligibility  screening 
is  done  by  Southern  New  Hampshire  Services,  Inf.    Lunches  are  provided 
in  all  of fthe  participating  schools  and  also  at  Project  Discovery. 


Non- Skills  Oriented  Training 

Occupational  orientation  through  field  trips,  workshops, 
speakers  from  the  business  community,  etc.  are  provided  to  the  youths 
involved  in  the  in-school  project  as  well  as  Project  Discovery.  Career 
exploration  activities,  consisting  of  field  trips,  are  also  available 
to  those  participants  involved  in  the  work  experience  component.  Pro- 
ject Discovery  participants  spend  two  weeks  in  exploratory  activities 
sometime  during  their  nine-week  employment.    Project  Discovery  partici- 
pants choose  to  explore  three  to  fcjur  different  occupational  areas. 
Exploratory  activities  may  include  working  as  a  team  to  build  a  small  • 
brick  wall  or  rough  building  frame,  exposure  to  office  duties  of  filing 
and  telephone  procedures,  etc.    All  exploratory  activities  are  fthands- 
on11  rather  than  using  a  classroom  approach.  ♦ 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training- 

Skills  training -is  provided* to  Project  CAVE  participants  who 
choose  to  remain  in  one  occupational  area  for  the  entire  nine  weeks. 
Tire  occupational  areas  in  the  schools  are  set  up  much  like  a  business; 
business  titles  such  as  personnel  manager  and  division  manager  are  used 
rather  than  educational  titles  of  counselors  and  teachers.    Youths  are  , 
referred  ttf  as  employees.    One  particularly  effective  method  of  motivating 
the  youths  to  remain  on  the  job  and  be  productive  is  a  salary /^review,  at 
three  and  six  weeks  into  the  program.    Pay  increases  are  given  to  deserving 
employees.     (Employability  skills  are  developed  through  this  employer- 
employee  approach.) 

Two  of  the  three  LEA1  s  involved  in  Project  CAVE  have  at  least 
five  occupational  areas  from  which  participants  may  choose.    Youths  in 
the  graphics  training  frequently  work  on  pamphlets  or  materials  used  by 
the  CBO.    Fopd  service  students  injshe  Nashua  'School  District  make  cold  * 
lunches  for  some  of  the  other  studrofcs  and  for  a  community  service  program. 
Auto  body  repair  students  may  bring  their  own  car  in  for  work.    A  special 
agricultural  project  allows  twenty  students  to  plant  crops  and  learn 
agricultural  techniques  on  three  to  four  acres  of  land. 
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Work  Experience 


Placements  for  those  involved  in  work  experience  are  in  public 
service  agencies  with  wages  paid  through  SPEDY.    Work  experience  place- 
ments are  matched  as  often  as  possible  to  .results  of  assessment  of 
vocational  interests  or  stated  interests, 
* 

The  CBO  circulates  RFP's-to  several  community  organizations 
to  develop  special  projects  involving  work  experience;  proposals  sub- 
mitted include  an  anti-vandalism  project  to  repair  damages  to  schools, 
repair  of  a  baseball  field,  etc. 


Placement 

j       Placements  in  work  experience  positi^js  are  developed  by 
pritfd^fsponsor  youth  staff  throjugh  visits,  mailings,  and  telephone 
contadt  with  local  non-profit  agencies. 
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WORP  ,  54 

Work.  Opportunity  Research  Project 


r 


^Location: 

-* 

EduxiatLowl  Agzncy: 

m 

Paajj\z  Spon&oJi: 
Funding: 

TaAgtt  GtoupU) : 
Contact: 


Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

The  Albuquerque  Public  School 
System  « 


Albuquerque-Consortium 
Balance  of  New  Mexipa 


$2,000,000-YIEPP 

134,000-YETP  4 
'  92,000-HEH 

Urban yLn-school  youth;  pregnant 
girls  and  young  mothers 

Carlos  Duran,  Division  Manager 
for  Youth  Programs 
Office  of  CETA'(OCETA) 
505  Marquette  Street,  N-W. 
Lower  'Level  Lobby 
Albuquerque,.  New  Mexico  87102 
(505)  766-7204 


4 


OVERVIEW 


The  Work  Opportunity  Research  Project  (WORP)  of  Albuquerque  offers 
guaranteed  jobs  to  youths  willing  to  remairMLn  school  through  title  IV 
entitlement  funds.    Additional  lading  sources . (YETP,  HEW  and  in-kina 
services  of  the  LEA)  allow  the  program  to  expand  opportunities  to  work 
experience,  counseling,  and  ^n-class^  training  of  pre-employment  skills. 

WORP  students  attend  weekly  one-hour  classes  devoted  to  developing 
students    abilities  in  getting  and  keeping  a  job,  dealing  with  employers, 
improving  work  habits,  etc.    StudeSt  assessment  of  interests  and  abiliT 
ties,  through  use  of  a  compVte/lzed  system,  is  also  scheduled  during  the 
class  time.    Placement  in  suUaidized  positions  is  for  fifteen  hours  per 
week  during  the  school  year  and  thirty  hours  a  week  during  the  summer. 
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Program  counselors  meet  regularly  with  students  in.  the  schools, 
In  theig*  hpmSfe,  or  on  the  job  tdf  provide  counseling  ai^l.  follow-up 
sSi|yices\  *  B$£h  counselor  has  a  caseload  of.  forty  participants. 

'*  * '  ,         * y  *  y  v- 

Pregxiant  girls  or  youtlg  mothers  are^of fered  ,work  experience 
positions' and  counseling  services  through;  WORP.  j\  , 

"KDLE  OF*  VOC&TIOfl^L  EDUCATION  ,    >   '      "        *      *  .  . 

the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education  administers  gart'of  the^  CETA  funds  ($92,000)  which  are, used 
in  the  in-class  activity  and  work  experience  component  o|  WOKB.  The 
CETA  state  Supervisor  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has 
responsibility  for  administering  the -funds  in  this  and  six  othter  local . 
programs  Jenovn  collectively  as  Comprehensive  Career  Empldymepit  \ 
Development  Activity.    Th^f  State  Supervise^:  assists  Ip  .policy  develop- 
ment? or  technical  assistance  t&r  WORP  through  in-sfervice  training 
workshops,  on-site  visits  and  telephone 'contact  with  program  staff;  be 
also  serves  on  the  Albuquerque  You  th;  Advisory  Council.  * 

Employability  and  survival  skills  development  is  a  major  focus 
of * WORF;  classroom  training  in  job  seated  techniques ,  development  of 
positive  attitudes  toward  worki  etc.  is  provided.  -  - 

'  PRIME  SgON&OR  INVOLVEMENT       ' ■'•"»  .<.'•" 

There  are  two  primes-the  balance  of  tfew  Mexico  and  the  city-cbunty 
Consortium-  which  provide  funding  to  »W0RP.    Two  CETA  planners  from 
the  Albuquerque/Bernallilo  prime  met  with  public  school  officials  for 
several  working  days  to  plaQ.  and  develop  WORP.    Tfi&\Divislon  Manager  of 
Youth  Programs  and  other  local  CETA/staff  are  in  frequent ' conracl  with 
public  school  officials  to  discuss  WORP  and  other  LEA/CETA^jf o grams . 
CETA  staf^  pay8  visits  to  work  sites  and  to  program  offices^ iq  meet 
with  students  and  staff. 

THl  BOS  prime  maintains  contact  .with  the  program'throbgh  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  (regulations,  funding,  etc.)  directly 
to  program  staff  and  by  dealing  wit6  the  CETA  State  Supervisor  in'  * 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Administrative  Affairs 


\ 


WORP, staff  consists  of  the  Project  Coordinator,  one  teacher^ 
six  counselors,  one  clerk,  one  bookkeeper,  and  one  accounting  aide. 
The  salary  of  one  program  teacher  is  paid  by  the  funds » obta^fcTfrom 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Education.    All  other  .sta£f  salaries  are 
through  YIEPP  funds •  * 
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'  The  Project  Coordinator  of  WORP  handles  .day-to-day  affairs  pf 
activitie$  and  program  reports.    He  keeps  school  officials  informed 
and  m4ets  with  them  x^gujarly  to  discuss  problems  or  policy  matters;  ^ 
The  local  prime  sponsor  receives  weekly  reports  of  new  admissions,  * 
activities,  etc*  ajid  meets  or  talks. with  the  coordinator  to  discuss'  . 
the  program.    Manpower  Development  Corporation  (MDC)  of #North  Carolina 
(a  subcontractor  of  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  of  New 
York)  has  responsibility  for  coordination  and  assessment  of  this  (and 
other)  entitlement  program*    MDC  receives  all  program  reports  and  keeps 
informed  of  activities,  expenditures,  policies,  etc* 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

^T~j        :   — 

y     „  All  participatifag  high  schools  assist  in  outreach  activities 

through. dismaying  ppsters  and  distributing  literature  to  students, 
teachers,  sm[  cabnselors*    Community  Service  agencies  also  assist  in 
outreach*    interested  students  (or  jiropduts  willing  to  return  to; 
school)  complete  an  application  at  the  WORP  admission  office^which  is 
located  "in  the/Largest  participating  school.    Staff  counselor  meet 
with  pareit^/Or  guardians  to  verify  information* and  to  explain  the 

•j    *  program,  y^ 

Assessment  <of  career  interests  and  abilities  is.  accAplished  by 
j      intervievT-and,  r^^ttly,  the  introduction  of  the  Comprehensive  Occupa- 
tional Assessment^and  Testing  .System  (COATS)*    COATS  is  a  system  used  t.n 
(1)  assess- and  analyze',  (2)*  prescribe  and  instruct,  and  (3)  evaluate  and 
place  students  in  each  of  the  .four  major  components.    The  components  are 
j       Job  Matching,  Employability  Attitudes,  Living  Skills,  and  Work'Samples , 
j    #,The  sixNprogram  counselors  aeet~#Ith  students  on  the  job,  at  home,  or  in 

school  to  provide  counseling.    Bus  setvice  from  pickup  points  to  major 
j    *  Job  sites  and  back  is  provided. 

Non-Skilly  Oriented  Training  „  ~ 

6  Life  skills  such  as  opening v checking  account^,  completing  fprms, 

*  identifying 'bus  routes,  etc.  are  taught  in  the  WORP  class. 

Institutional  Occupational  SkAls  Training 
[     :  '    ~       ~  ' 

fT4^  t  Job  survival,  job  search,  and  similar  subjects*  are  emphasized 

in  the  weekly  WORP  class.  * 

'  ^  Work  Experience  and  On-the-job  Training        j  * 

Subsidized  employment  in  the  public  sector  is  provided  to  all 
WORP  students,  who  work  fifteen  hqurs  per  week  during  the  school  year* 
and  thirty  hours  per  week  during  the  summer.    Jobs  delude  mechanic 
hfelper,  clerical  aide,  dental  assistant  helpers,  food  service  worker, 
etc*    The  primary' work  sites  are  Kirkland  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.    Credit  is  awarded  fqr  the  work  experience  • 
activities.  9  * 
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Teenage  girls  who        pregnant  or  who  have  recently  had  a  child 
attend  a  state-funded  alternative  school  in  Albuquerque.    WORP  counselors 
assist  these  students  by  placing  them  in  work  expedience  positions  close 
to  the  school.    Counseling  services  are  provided  regularly. 

Placement  •* 

—  ■  ^  • 

Placement  assistance ^ot  employer  information  and  indirect 
referral  is  provided  by  the  WORP  counselors.  ,  f 

Work  experience  positions  are  developed  by  the  WORP  counselors, 
who  visit  the  job  sites  regularly  to  meet  with  employers  to  resolve  prob- 
lems, .develop  new  jobs,  etc.  ^ 

*     X  ) 
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♦  CCEDA 
Comprehensive  Career  Exploration  and  Development  Activities  , 


Location: 

Edacationat  Agency:  y 

Ptumz  SponAo/i: 
i  ' 

Funding:  s 
Target  G/ioupU) :  . 
Contact: 


Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education 

Balance  of  New  Mexico 

$182,301  -  YETP  f - 

Rural  and  urban  high  school' students 

Carlos  Gonzales,  State  Supervisor 

of  CETA  Programs 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Educatioti|Building 
Santa  Fe,  #ew  Mexico  87503 
~<505)-827-29n—  —  


overview; 

Students  in  seven  high  schools'  throughout  the  New  Mexico  balance  of 
state  are  involved  in  career  exploration  through  job  observation  in  the 
Comprehensive  Career  Exploration  and  Development  Activities  '(CCEDA)  pro: 
"gram,    Otfer  1400  youths  from  all  economic  backgrounds  wer6  enrolled  in 
the  YETPrtransition  service  program  between  October,  1978  and  May,  1979,. 
CCEDA  counselfors,  each  assigned  to  a  participating  school,  assess  s£u-' 
dents  to  determine*  their  career  inters ts,  provide  career  in^cfraatjLon • 
and  counseling,'  £nd  place  the  sstudeitrs  in. one  or  more  observation  sites 
throughout  the  community,  y  Studentfs  Tiave  the  opportunity  to  get  a  first- 
hand look  at  how  a  particular  job  is  performed,  to  talk  to  individuals 
ift  the  job,  and  to  l^arn  about  the  worR -environment . 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION* 


.The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  within  the  State  Department  oi 
Education  Has  contractual  responsibility 4 for  administering  the  CCEDA 
program.    Tty*  fcETA'Stafc*  SupfervisAr  CwJLthJ*  th^  Division  of  Vocational 
Education)  has  been,^1  prima^tlguffe  jbj        program  in  proposal  development, 
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implementation, ^nd  ongoing  activities.  He  also  serves  on  the  Manpower 
Planning  Council. 

The  CCEDA  counselors,  some  of  whom  are  vocationally  certified, 
coordinate  activities  with  the  assistance  of  vocational  counselors  in 
the  schools.  * 


,  PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  state  BOS  (the  Governor's  Office  of  Employment  and  Training)  is 
in  frequent  contact  with  the  CETA'  State  Supervisor  to  discuss  CCEDA  and 
other  CETA-fufufed  programs*    The  BOS  office  provided  labor  market  informa- 
tion during  the  needs  assessment  process  and  served  as  advisors  during 
program  development  stages*;    State  CETA  representatives  attend  some  of 
the  in-service  training  sessions  conducted  by  fjie  CETA  State  Supervisor 
for  local  staff  members. 

Local  Employment  Security  offices,  which  are  frequently  under  con- 
tract with  the  BOS,  serve  as  a  resource  for  CCEDA  staff.  Employment 
Security  personnel  frequently  assist  by  supplying  names  of  employers  for 
possible  observation  sites  and  also  by  attending  local  CCEDA  planning 
meetings.    Vftien  the  program  Was  being  developed,  the  CETA  State  Supervisor 
visited  principals  to  explain  the  'CCEDA  program;  he  frequently  asked  a 
local  ES  representative  to.  accompany  him. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Administrative  Affairs 
«  • 

~™  un  the  local  level,  the  CCEDA  counselors  are  ^Iployees  of  the 

LEAfs;J  they  coordinate  CCEDA  activities  with  vocational  counsel6rs, 
principals,  and  teachers.    The  CETA  State  Supervisor,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  has  overall  administrative  responsibility  for  the. 
program.    He  maintains  close  contact  with  each  of  the  seven  CCEDA 
counselors  and  with  the  principals  of  the  participating  schools. 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 


Outreach,  assessment,  and  counseling  a^e  provided  mainly  by. the 
CCEDA  counseloi^pith  the  assistance  of  school  personnel  in  the  referral 
of  students.    Assessment  of  vocational  interests  is  accomplished  by  the  * 
interview  process  and  frequently  by  the  use  of  a  career  interest  inventory 
Career  information  and  career  counseling  are  provided  during  the  initial 
interview  and/or1  through  follow-up  meetings.  ^        -  ,  • 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 


Following  the  assessment,  the  student  is  placed  in  an  appropriate 
observation  site  with  public  or  private  employers  in  the  .community. 
^Observation  activities  last  from  a  few  hours  to  several  weeks  (a  few  hours 
at  a  tiqie),  depending  upon  student  interest  and  availability,  Qf  the  site.* 

A 
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Observation  assignments  in  several  occupational  areas  may  be  made.  Aca- 
demic credit  may  be  awarded  to  students  who  choose  to  complete  ninety  ' 
hours  of  observation  time  within  dhe  semester  (approximately  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  participants  choose  the  credi£  option).    Coordination  with 
other  school  personnel  has  enabled  the  CCEDA  counselors  to  rearrange 
schedules  for  som^ students  to  permit  observation  sites  during  afternoon 
school  hours;  other  students  go  to  the  observation  sites  on  their  own 
time. 

«* 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training  \ 

'  •  \ 

The  CCEDA  counselors  occasionally  assist  other  YETPiprograms 
which  offer  work  experience.    The  CCEDA  counselors  may  place  students  in 
work  experience  positions  or  provide  information  on  prospective  sites  to 
the  YETP  work  experience  counselors. 


Placement  • 

i 

Placements  for  the  observation  sites  are  developed  by  the  CCEDA 


counselors  with  the  assistance  of  local  Employment  Security- personnel . 


1 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM      '*  _ 

\ 


Location: 


Eden,  New  York 


BdacjautionaL  Agency: 


ftume  Spont>oti: 
Conta&tt  ^ 


Board  of  Cooperative  Education  Services 
(BOCES-2) 

Erie  County  Consortium 
$255,802  -  YETP 

In-school  rural  youth;  handicapped  youth 


Carl  N.  Friedman 
•    YETP  Program  Director 
4071  Hardt  Road 
Eden,  New  York  14057 
(716)992-3413 


OVERVIEW  *  / 

\ 

Oyer  one  hundred  in-school  youth  (J&jif  teen  percent  of  whom  jare  handi- 
capped) are  enrolled  in  the  YETP  program  operated  by  the  Board  of  Cooperative 
Educational  Services  (BOCES-2) •    This  consortium  of  nine  school  districts,  is 
part  of  a  statewide  BOCES  network.    Assessment,  counseling,  pre-employment  9  * 
services,  work  experience,  and  placement  are  the  services  offered  through  tlie 
YETP  program.  ►  t  /  + 

Nine  YETP  counselors  (bne  tpx  each  school  district)  visit  the  schools,4  *  / 
interview  prospective  participants,  counsel  students,  conduct  monthly  iWixiars 
on  employability  skill  development,  and  coordinate  other  program  activities,  ' I 
Work  experience  placements,  for,  ten  hours  during  the  school  year  and  £^irt#-''  ' 
five  hours -during  the  summer,  afre  in  the  public  sec.tpr,  YETP  paid,  a^o£al?v  .'  \  ? 
mum  wage  levels.    Seven  of  thefnine  LEA's  award  academic  credit  f orVfcfce  work 
experience  component.      •        /  I 

Activities  for  handicapped  students  are  coordinated  with  epeciai  educaA\.  f  ^  % 
tiofi  committees  of  the  schools;  individualized  education  plans'  (XEP.s)  ,  f*  * 
developed  by  the  .committees  aife  uped  .by  program  staff  in  the  selection*,  arid 
delivery  of  appropriate  services*  / 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


ai^fe: 


;  ;    Vocational  students,  who  comprise  fifteen  percent  of  the  YETP  par«7&i- 
I>ants,  are  matched  in  work  experience  placements  to  their  vocational  program 
arfeas.  " 


Pre-employment  skills  6t  job  hunting,"  job  Sutvival,  and  employability 
are  developed  through  monthly  seminars  conducted  by  YETP  counselors  and  through 
individualized  counseling  sessions. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  prime* sponsor  representative  from  the  Employment  and  Training  Service 
was  iirvolved  in  the  proposal  development  stages  through  frequent  meetings  or 
-'telephone  contact.    Technical  assistance  is  provided  regularly;  meetings  held 
approximately  every  two  months  between  prime  and  project  representatives  are 
for  the  purposes  of/reviewing  progress,  resolving  problems,  or  expanding  the 
program.  \ 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


if 


Administrative  Affairs 

•'        "" .  — r —  : 

**•  Project  Director  has  administrative  responsibility  for  ongoing 

<       '5?6tat^>ild  °* program.  .The  nine  program  counselors  spend  most  of  tfieir  ~* 
*v"*f  .'^^wprkiag  time  lii  the  schools  with  office  space  and  materials  provided  by  the 
f  '  'I       LEfV«*  .One  Jot  Developer ^and  one  Special  Education  coordinator  complete  the 
J>rbie?tf  &4£f,'  wtjo  are 'all'  YETP-paid  and  employed  by  BOCES-2,  the  educational 
consilium/  vhidh  .has  contractual  responsibility  £pr  the  program* 


rputteach;  'Assessment ^Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 
'"'  ,  •     '%t     • '*  .        .         *  * 

.  ^S^'l^ogr^boti^elora  provide  or  coordinate  outreach  act^Lvities^cLth 
%th*  assistance  qf  school*  persopft£l.    Assessment,  consisting  of  interest,  apti- 
\  txi&&,  Jpd  work  values^t^tiag  plus  interviews  to  learn  of  vocational  education 
cou*fcewoj:k  <or  ptevioijs  work,  experience*  is  conducted  in  the  schools  by  the  pro- 
gram counselor  ^Eligibility  ^sci^eriiiig  on  disadvantaged  criteria  is  performed 
,  by  ihe'couns^lbrs  Vith  verification  through  £h&  prime  sponsor., 

Ctfunselisg,  par£ifeulafciycf5r ithe  handicapped  students,  is  an  on- 
-  going  Qpfoffl4ht  qr'ttje^ogrmf.    Pfcrson^l,  academic,  and  vocational  concerns  . 
ajre  a$$ -geafc  vitji  cforing  the^ihdividusT  or  .small  group  sessions* 


Voc^^nal/ed\icat:ioii  participants/,  who  attend  vocational  centers 
_  ^/^^i^ay/and'.to^^  fehe  other  half,  are  placed  in  work 

J^1^r;^6e^c^i#f^a:;^  areas. 
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Pre-employment  skill  development,  through  monthly  seminars  held  in 
the  schools,  are  conducted  by  the  program  counselors,    Job  hunting  skills, 
interviewing  techniques,  and  positive  work  attitudes  are  stressed. 

■  * 
Work  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training 

Work  experience  isr  the  major  component  of  this  YETP  program.  Par- 
ticipants are  placed  in  i&fs  matched  to  results  of  the  Assessment  component 
or  to  their  vocational  programs.    Program  counselors  pay  biweekly  visits  to 
the  work  sites  (which  are  in  the  public  sector)  to  provide  follow-up  services, 

A  Skills  Competency  Profile,  identifying  specific  competencies 
learned  on  the  job,  is  developed  for  each  participant  following  the  work  experi 
ence  component', 

Placement  *  t  £ 

* 

Direct  placement  services  (in  unsubsidized  positions  for  program 
completers)  are  provided  by  the  full  time  Job  Developer,  who  contacts  employees 
flGncerning  existing  openings  or  for  the  development  of  new  positions,  T^e 
Skills  Competency  Profiles  assist  the  job  Developer  in  identifying  suitable 
-areas  of  employment. 

_~  xhe- Job  Developer  and  tfcer  counselors  varkr-tfogether  to  identify  and 
develop  suitable  work  experience  positions. 

f 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


location: 
Educational  Agency. 
VnJm<L  sJpn6ofi.'- 

—  7  » 

FuncUng: 

In-Kind  |  Cvn&iMxLtion: 
 1  

Target  j&oapU)?  ■ 

_.  -.i —  • 


1     New  York,  New  York  , 

New  York  City  Board  of  Education 

New  York  City  Department  of  Employment 

$3,500,000  -  YET? 

Materials  and  equipment  in  vocational 
shops 

Urban  in-school  youth;  14-15  year  olds 

George  R**Quarles,  Chief  Administrator 
Center  for  Career  an4  Occupational 

Education  r  * 
110  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  -11102 
(212)  522-5122 


v 


ERJC. 


OVERVIEW  , 

As  a  part  of  the  New  YorkState  Division  of  Vocational  Education  ini- * 
tiatives  to  strengthen  the  CETA  connection,  the  New  York^City  Board  of 
Education* s  Center  for  Career  and  Occupational  Education  was  designated 
to  work  with  the  prime  sppnsor,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Employment  • 
Together* they  plannedf  the  YET?  program. t  Other  educational  divisions  in- 
cluding the  Division  of  High  Schools  and  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion also  participated  in  the  planning.    The  Board  of  Education  endorsa|p 
the  program  underwriting  funding  for  initiating  the  program  prior  to  tne 
receipt  of  the  22%  YETP  funds,  mandated  set-aside  under  the  legislation.  *" [ 

+  — 
Wiat  began  as  a  targeted  effort  in  sixteen  high  schools  has  expanded 
to  serve  students  in  forty-five  of  the  one  hundred  ten  high  schools  in  the 
five  New  York  borroughs.  *  The  expansion  has  been  due  to  the  interest  of 
principals  and  counselors  in  participating  in  the  YET?  program.  The 
gram  provides  seventeen  hundred  work  experience  slots  for  high  school^ 
students  iged  sixteen  through  nineteen  in  additidn  to  a  demonstration 
ect  involving  four  hujidred  fourteen  to  fifteen-year-old  junior  high  school 
students  in  community  service  activities.    The  Career  Experience  Center,  , 
r 
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the  hub  center  fpr  the  YETP  project,  was  established  with  program  funds 
to  serve  as  the  focal  point  of  program  operations. 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  education  is  an  Important  interface  with  the  YETP  program. 
Both  YETP  and  vocational  education  planning  staff  meet- monthly  to  discuss 
methods  of  coordinating  including  the  use  of  vocational  education  ^nd  CETA 
funds.    Vocational  education  furvds  have  been  used  in  the  YETP  program  to 
pay  for  the  salaries  of  instructors.    The  Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Program  is  staffed  by  certified  counselors  and  teachers,  many  of  whom  are 
vocational  teachers.    Vocational  education  planning  staff  are  involved  in 
the  operation  of  the  program, 

sponsor  invo Cement  ^  { 

The  prime  sponsor  participated  in  the  conceptualization  of  the  YE^P 
program-  . Currently,  the  prime  sponsor  maintains  a  monitoring  function  and 
provides  technical  assistance  related  to  interpretation  and  application  of 
federal  regulations.    Regular  biweekly  meetings  are  scheduled  with  the 
YETP  project  director  to  work  out  any  problem  areas. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  i  ^ 


The  YETP  program  reports  directly  to  the  administrator  of  the 
Center  for  Career  .and  Occupational  'Education  (CCOE)  as  do  the  vocational 
technical  units.    The  joint  oversight  of  CCOE  provides  a  link  between 
YETP  and  vocational  education.    The  YETP  program  has  .a  staff  of  forty- 
five.    The  YETP  staff  is  supplemented  by  high  school  counselors  and  voca- 
tional instructors  who  work  part  time  or  during  the  summer.    Program  im- 
provement   efforts  have  included  orientation  sessions  for  counselors?  and 
high  school  principals. '  \ 

v 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  activities  take  place  iji  the  high  schools  and  are  faci- 
litated through  the  funding  of  a  2/10  position  in  each  high  school  for  a 
person  Whose  job  is  to  identify  and  select  participants.    Students  who' 
have  an  IdentiflBd^itererest  in  the  program  are  sent  to  the  Career  Experi- 
ence Center  and  are  provided  with  subway  tokens  or  other  fare  necessary 
to  get  to  the  Center,    Remaining  /activities  take  place  at  the  Center. 
These  activities  include  intake  ahd  assessment,  counseling,  and  the'pro- 
,  vision  of  supportive  services, 

V  *        ■  "  ■  ' 

>  Intake  and  assessment  is  a  two  day  process.    Students  receive 

orientation  to  the  program,  complete  job  applications,  and  are  tested 
using  the  Harrington/0' Shea  Career  Decision  Making  Inventory.    They  then 
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receive  counseling  in  individual  or  group  sessions  t<?  develop  a  career 
plan.    Supportive  services  are  arranged  during  the  counseling*  These 
services  include  use  of  a  Computerized  Career  information  System,  medi- 
cal services,  and  programs  in  consumer  education,  handicapped  work  ex- 
perience, and  others.    For  example,  arrangements  have' been  made  with  the 
Adolescent  Clinic  at  Harlem  Hospital  Center  for  medical  and/or  psychologi- 
cal examinations  on  an  as  needed  basis.    A  YETP  Student  Council  provides* 
opportunities  for  students  to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the 
program,  including  development  of  a  student-run  office  and  newspaper  at 
the  Career  Experience  Center. 

\ 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

«# 

.  Students*  basic  education  level  is  assessed  upon  entry  into  YETP 
and  *if  remedial  education  is  .needed,  referrals  are  made  back  to  the  stu- 
dents1 high  school  to  initiate  appropriate  training  or  tutoring.  There 
is  also  a  career  -resources  library  located  in  the  Center  complex. 


*  Institutional-Occupational  Skills  Training  x 

Approximately  fifteen  'percent  of  the  students  in  the  program 
have  been  referred  from  vocational  high  schools  where  they  have  already 
received  two  to  three  years  of  institutional  occupational  skills* training. 
For  students  who  have  not  had  previous  training  in  occupational  survival 
skills  ^t  their  high  schools,  survival  skills  are  included  as  a  part-  of 
orientation  at  the  Career  Experience  Center, 


In  some  cases,  vocational  education  workshops  operate  as  employ- 
ment*sites  for  students.    For  example,  a  program  in  typewriter  rej^Lr  com- 
bined an  instructional  program  in  one  of  the  vocational  high  schp<res  with, 
repair  work  performed  in  the  same  shop  and  laboratory.    In  this  vay,  stu- 
dents "had  experience  in  an  environment  similar  to  a  sheltered  workshop 
wjiere  they  repaired  typewriters  to  be  used  in  the  New  York  City  School 
system.  "  .  ,  v 

.   *  • 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-job  Training 

Students  are  placed-  in  a*  variety  of  jobs  at  four  hundred  sites 
including  hospitals,  ^museums,  and  municipal  agencies*    They  work  teff  to 
nineteen  hours  a  week  and  thirty-five  hours  a  week  during  the  summer  %  They 
must  h^ve  their  own  ^transportation  to  the  sites  but  can  use  their  school 
passes  for  this.    Some  students  work  alternate  weeks  and  others^ work  part- 
time  after  school.    A  training  plan  £s  developed  for  each  students  to  en- 
sure" that  the  student  will  have  an  opportunity  !to  develop  entry  level  skills 
in  the  particular  job.    A  pre-placement  site  evaluation  form  is  used  to  as- 
sess worJc  sites  prior  to  assignment  of  any  students  to  the  site.  Students 
are  receiving  academic  credit  for  the  work  experieHte.    They^§re  evaluated 
by  the  Ipb  site  supervisor.    These  ratings_are  tabulated  and  a  grade  is  de- 
rived. 7k  score  of  65  is  passing.    This*  credit  is  'equivalent  to  one  elec- 
tive course  in  the  regular  high_school  curriculum.  - 
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Work  experience  is  available  through  a  series  of  integrated  work 
settings.    These  are  actually  individual  YETP  programs  designed  through  the 
tenter  for  Career  and  Occupational  Education.    For  example,  in  FY  '78, 
thirty-eight  students  from  various  schools. were  provided  TOjk  experience 
at,  the  Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center.    Some  of  the  students  were  actually 
able  to  take  their  academic  courses  at  Snug  Harbor  in  the  mdrning.  Work 
experience  at  the  Snug  Harbor  ilte  includes  interior  renovations,  furni- 
ture refinishing,  and  grbundskeeping.    In  another  instance,  YETP  students 
worked  with  the  People* s  Development  Corporation  and  prospective  neighbor- 
hood tenants  under  the  supervision  of  journey  workers  tradespersons  to  com- 
pletely gut  and  rebuild  several  buildings  in  the  South  Bronx.    At  another  ' 
rehabilitation  site  in  Brooklyn,  twenty-eight  students  worked  under  the 
supervision  of  a  general  contractor  and  two  teachers  funded  through  YETP 
and  VEA.    Tyo  of  ;.the  students  have  been  hired  i>y  the  general  contractor 
and  three'otKer  students  have  formed  their  own  home  improvement  business. 

Placement 

/  The  ^ETP  program  employs  job  developers  to  locate  on-the-job  * 
training  and  work  experience  slots  for  YETP  participants.    The  Department 
of  Empleymeat-^rovides  labor  market  information  to  the  Center  for  use  in 
job  ^development  and  job  placement;    Job  development  activities  have  been 
faodlifctfted  by  increasing  community  knowledge  of  the  program.    There  has' 
been  extensive  press  coverage  as  well  as  presentations  to  tlocal  service'' 
clubs  and  community-based  organizations.    YETP  graduated* may  receive  place- 
ment assistance  through  a  placement  support,  program  jointly 'operated  by*  the 
New  York  City  Public  Scnpols  and  the  Department  df  Employment. 


/ 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  AND  MOBILE  UNIT  PROGRAM 


Location: 


Educational  Agency: 


Psumc  Spon&ox:  ' 


Funding:^ 

In-Kind  Con&iibu£ion: 

* 

Contact: 


9 


'Westbury,  Nqw  York 

Board  of  Cooperative  Educational 
Services  (BOCES)  ^of  Nassau 
County 

Nassau  County 

Hempstead  Town -Long  Beach  City 
Consortium 

SPEDY  (SYEP) 

LEA  provides  classroom  facility, 
donated  time  of  Assistant  Director 
of  Occupational  Education  , 

*  /  * 

Urban  in-sfchool  youth  ages  14-21 

Clarence  R,  Becker,  Assistant 
Director 

BOCES  of  Nassau  County 
Salisbury  Center 
Valentines  and  the  Plain  Road 
Westtiury,  New  York  11590' 
(5167^97-8700 


OVERVIEW 

♦ 

The  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  (BOCES)  of  Nassau 
County,  New  York,  operates  a  two-part  SPEDY  in-school  fcogram  during  -» 
the  summer .    The  program*s  purposes  are  to  help  .students  determine 
their  career  interests  through  standardized  testitig.»>^cupational  sampling, 
and  career  guidance  and  counseling,  and  to  provide^ jatriident s« wit n  an 
appreciation  for  the  wotk  ethic  and  with  employmen^furvival  skills,  The 
program  can  serve  approximately  1,250  youth.    Ttoraroje^t  is  ^ministered 
by  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  for  BOCES  with  the  assistance  of 
two  program 'administrators.    The  direct. service  staff  consists  of  certi- 
fied occupational  education  instructors  and  guidance  counselors  with 
teachers  and  guidance  aides  as  support,    In  the  occupational  exploration 
component ,  students  attend  glasses  for  six  hours  per  day  (including  a 
lunch  period),  five  days  per  week  for  eight  weeks ♦    During  this 'time' 
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1 


*  students  are  introduced  to  the  skills  required  in  one  or  mor4  selected 
occupations  and  are  provided  training  in-act4d£&  and  attitudes  necessary 
to  obtain  and  hold  a  joh.    Students  make  field^trips  to  area  businesses 
and  industries  where  they  observe  the#  nature  of  and  skills  utilized  in 
the  occupation  being  studied  in  the  classroom.    The  second  component 
consists  of  a  team  of  guidance  and  counseling  professionals  who  provide 
services  to  YETP  yo.u£h  participating  in  its  summer  work  experience- 
program.    Vans  enable  this  Mobile  Resource  Team  to  meet  with  the  students 
in  their -worksite*  communities.    All  YETP  youth  working  in  the  school 
districts  served  by  the  program  receive  four  hours  of  group  career 
guidance  and  counseling;  in  addition,  some  "receive  individual  counseling. 
This  unit  also  offers  counseling  services  providing  employability  skills 
and  living  skills  to  students  participating  in  the  Introduction  to 
occupational  programs* 

POLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Occupational-* 
Education,  and  is  considered  an  exploration  of  some  of  the  occupational 
programs  conducted  by  BOCES  during  the  regular  school  year.    During  the 
eight  week  summer  period,  the  occupational  exploration  component  / 
utilizes  the  Occupational  AJea  Centers  which'during,  the  school  year  house 
some  of  the  sixty  courses  offered  to  secondary' students  in  Nassau 
County.  * 

J 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 
 rr*  

'  \        ^Jhe  Nassau  County  and  Town  of  Hempstead  prime  sponsors  provide 
technical  assistance  through ^ interpretation  of  regulations,  guidelines, 
etc.*  The  prime  sponsors  ^distribute  SPEDY  and  YETP  funds  «T  agencies 
concerned  with  facilitating  programs  for  youth.    The  prime  sponsors 
subcontract  with  BOCES  /or  SPEDY  programs/   BOCES -works  ve^y  closely  '  . 
-  pith  the  prime  sponsors/     During  the  application^ process  BOCES  submits 
a  proposal  describing  t%e  proposed  program  with  budget  attached.  At 
the  end  of  ttte  program,  the  prime  sponsors  haVe  the  prograb 
evaluated  by  their  coordinator  of  evaluation  together  with  a  final 
evaluation  report -provided  by  BOCES.  „  % 

program  Activities 

  X  *  4 

* 

Adm£nistrative  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Occupational  Education  oversees  the 
administration  of  the  program  with  the  help  of  two  program 
administrators  in  phe  Area  Center  where  th£  program  takes  place.  This 
staff  works  Closely  tfith.the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  on  th% 
initial  design  and  subsequent  operation  of  the  BOCES  program.' 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  performs  the , program's  outV^ 
reach  function    The  Corps  certifies  the  eligibility  of  potential  ( 
program  participants,  and  notifies  .local  schools  of  the  number  of 
Summer  pos»£ions  each  has  been  allocated  for  the  program. 

^      .  -    1    ;      *  • 
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The  counselors  in  the  schools  interview  the  eligible. students 
to  ascertain  which  aspect  of  the'  program  a  student  is  most  interested 
in.     If  the  occupational  exploration  component  is" chosen  by  the  student, 
the  counselor  works  with  the  student  to  select  the  occupational-  module(s) 
congruent  with  the  student's  needs  and  interests. 

Through  the  Mobile  Resource  Team, 'employability  lessons,  life  ^ 
skills  and  individual  counseling  take  place.  Typically,  one  member  of 
the  Mobile  Resource  Team  is  a'  specialist  in  one-on-one  problem  solving^ 
and  is1  available  to  counsel  students  with  personal,  employment,  or  life 
skills  difficulties.  Problems  which  are  not  immediately  resolvable  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  students'  school  counselors  for  follow- 
„    up  purposes.  .  **  *  - 

*  «  *» 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  •  % 

In  additioii,  this  Mobile  Resource  Team  focuses  upon'  consumer 
.  affairs,  nutrition,  physical  fitness,  grooming,  personal  adjustment, 
household  care  and  maintenance,  and  personal  financial  management. 

.    Instfltiit  ional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

In  the  occupational  exploration  component,  students  are  pro- 
vided training  in  the  skills  used  in  occupational  clusters  of  their  '  , 
choice.    Examples  of  clusters  include  Food  Services  (Baking,  Commercial 
Food^,  Health  Servicers  (Medical  Assisting,  Licensed  Practical  Nursing, 
Defital  Assisting,  Child  Care),  and  Metal  Trades  ((Machine  Shop,  Welding, 
Sheet  Metal  Fabrication).    At  the  conclusion  <af  their  training,  students 

.  a^re  evaluated  on  their  degree  of  proficiency  on  the  skills*'  Also,  eaqh 
student  is  assessed  on  his/her  attitude,  work  ethics,  and  motivation. 
The  results  are  included  in  the  student's  file  and  may  be  used  by  the 
hom&  school  for  ^warding  vocational  co-op  credit.     In  addition  to  skill 
*    training  specific  to  occupations,  students  are  provided  instruction  in 
completing  employment ^applications ,  interviewing,  and  proper  work  • 
attitudes  and  habits*    Students  receive  a  stipend  of  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  per  hour  for  tbe  six-hour  day  spent  in  the  occupational  exploration 

*  component. 
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youth-  employment  and  training*  program  for 
general  Education  development  (ged) 

*  p 


Location* 
f  \^ducationat  Agency? 
.  k  ?>umz  SponS ok: 

Funding : 


TaJiQVt  GKoap U }  : 
*\  *   L' 


Contact: 


Charlotte,  Norfctfcarolina 

^  Central  Pi^mont  Community  College 

City  of  Charlotte 

$87,500^YETP 
10 , OO^Charlot  te-Mecklenburg 
County  Youth  Council 

Urban  dropouts  \ 
Sarah  Stevenson, 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Youth  Council 
501  East  Morehead  Street 
Charlotte,  North 'Carolina  28202, 
(704).;  334-3035  V     .  • 

•  332-810<r^ 


OVERVIEW 


-L23 


"The  Charlotte-Mecklenb>rg  County  Youth  Council,  a  community-based 
organization  offering  a^  range  of  activities  and  programs  to  in- 
. school  and  out-of-school  y#uth,  assists  thirty  high  school  dropouts 
through  a  GED  preparation  prog/am  at  Central  Piedmont  Community  College. 
The  youths  spend  sixteen  hours  per  week  in  GED  classes  at  the  community 
college.    Four  hours  per  week  are  spent  at  the  Youth  Council  Center  * 
where  students  receive  counseling  ani^oarticipate  in  numerous  personal 
development  activities,  also  employ ability  skills  training  and  career 
information. workshops.    Students  receive  training  allowances  for  pro- 
gram participation.      *  .  ' 

The  o^en-entry)|open-exit  program  offers  completers  placement  in  un- 
subsidized  employment,  skills  training  through  the  community  college  or 
YETP-work  experience  programs ; 
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/  ''»'■'. 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Central  Piedmont  Community  College,  -through  dn  ^agreetoenrt 
wit&  the  Youth  Council,  provides  the  classroom  training  for  program 
participants  in  GEDvtfrepara'tion,    Vqfi^tional  gkills  trairtirtjg  programs, 
•'offering  one  &r  two  certificates  ar'e  available  on  campus;  program" com- 
pleters are;  frequently  referred  tp  the  Skills  programs  •        t  ^  . 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  „       .       ■  (  > 

"*"»*#  » 
■  The  prime' assists  the  prog-ram  staff  through  interpretation  of 
regulations,  implementation  efforts*  program  monitoring *and  other 
technical  assistance  ac£i^ities.      '  • 

'  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  *  -      -  *  ^ 

Administrative  Affairs  (  . 

; 

The  Youth  Gouncil  administers -<t he  .program /and  coordinates  ■ 
activities  at:  the  fionjmunity  college*    A  program  coordinator,  (YETP-paid) , 
and  two  counselors  (public  service, employees-PSE)  complete  the  program 
sjfcaff.    The  community  college  receives  tuition y&nd  fees  from  program 
funds.  ,  \  '  -  ' 

™      Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling  and  Supportive  Services  1 

The  Youth  Council  provides  outreach,  assessment  and  counselling 
services  for  the  prpgrato.    Supportive  services  of  transportation,  c^iild 
car^  referral  to  community  agencies,  etc.  are  made  available  through 
YETPrunds  or  other  Youth  Council  programs.    Labpr  market  and  career 
information  ate  available  through' the  community^college,,  and  also  through 
seminars  ajid  workshops  conducted^ by  Youth  Council  staff f  and/or  other  % 
consultants 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  *  * 

GED  preparation  Is  the  major  focus  of  the  program;  frhe 
community  college  utilizes  individualized  learning, £fechniques  and 
programmed"*  instruction  as  much  as  possible  in  the  classroom  setting. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training  /  . 

Employability *  skills  development,  through  workshops  or 
classroom  activities,  is  considered  an  essential  component  of  the 
program.    Through  activities  at  the  Youth  Council  facilities,  youths  can  . 
learn  how  to  seek  a  jdb,/Jeal  with'co-wofkers  and  supervisors,  dress  and 
ac^t  appropriately  on  the  job,  et<?W 

t    *  » 

Program  completers  are  frequently  referred  to  skills  training 
programs  at  the  community  college. 

r 

Work  ExpgrJence^ and  On-the-job  Training  4 

Ten  students  are  in  the  process  of  being  placed  in  work  ex- 
perience positions  in  public  service  agencies. 

/ 
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Placement  .  , 


Placement  is  offered. by  program  staff  in  unsubsidized  ' 
positions  (through  direct  referral  and/or  jqb  development)  skills 
training  programs  at  the  college  or, other  postsecondary  institutions, 
or  other  YETP-work  experience  programs  in  the' area. 


4 
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EXPLORATORY  WORK  EXPERIENCE  (EWE)  PROJECTS 
STATE  LEVEL 


7 


Location: 

-  Educational  Agency: 
^"  P/ione  Sponsor:  . 

Contact: 

1  ' 


V 


Raleigh,  | North  Carolina     a  J  ^> 

l?o£th\carolina  State  Board  of  Education 
♦Balance  /of  North.  Carolina 
$823/085  -  YETP  , 
In-school  youth 


A 


Vaden  Hairr,  Associate  Director  of 

Vocational  Education 
Department  of  Puhlic  Instruction 
State  Education  Building 
Raleigh,  Nor&i  Carolina  27603 
(919)  733-7362 


OVERVIEW  , 

Sixteen  LEA's  in  the  North  Carolina  balance  of  stat/e  offer  high  school 
students  work  experience  and  transition  services  through  YETP-funded  E&-  ' 
ploratory  Work  Experience  (EWE)  Projects*    The  EWE*  projects  are  administered 
and  coordinated  by  the  State  Division  hi  Vocational  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  CETA  liaison  office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  through 
a* contract  with  the  BOS  office.    Although  She  programs  vary  in  detail^,  .the 
overall  plan  developed  at  the  State  Ipvel  has  been  implemented  in  tjia  LEA's. 
%Each  program  enrolls  approximately  fifteen  economically  disadvantaged 
youths  in  the  year-long  project .    Students  attend  an- EWE  class  each  day  for  ' 
employability  skill  development,  remedial  education, ' counseling,  and  assist- 
ance in  some  specific  skills  needed  for  their  work  experience  positions. 

le  youths  work  in  public  service  agencies  with "wages  paid  through  YETP 
funds* .  In-school  instruction  and  work  hours  increase  during  the  summer  f 
months . 

>  *» 

The  Division^of  Vocational  Education,  the  CETA  liaison  office,  th^  . 
State  Board  of  Education  Controller's  Office,,  and  the  Division  of  Community 
Employment .work  together  to  sponsor  and  present  in-service' training  work- 
shops, program  evaluation,  and  technical  assistance. 
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ROCE.  QF-yoCAflONAL  EDUCATION  «  .  ^ 

<'  * 

'The  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  'State 'Department  of  Public 
f Instruction  coordinates  the  EWE  projects.    The  Associate  Director  of    *  * 
Vocational  Education  is  actively  involved  in  all  phases  bf  program 
planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation.    Evaluation  is  a  coordinated 
effort  with  major  responsibility  placed  in  the  Division  of  Research. 

*  .    /  .    '  ' 
The  Division  of  Vocational  Education-developed  curriculum  guides 
•  student  and  employer . data  forms,  and  certain  program  reporting  forms  ■ 
for  the  local  projects. 

r 

.     •  On  the  local  level,  the  programs  *re  a  part  6f  the  vocational  edu- 
-  cation  curricula'of  the  high  schools.    Local  directors .0f  vocational 
education  havie  been  involved  in  varying  degrees  through  proposal 
waiting,  planning,  coordination**  State  and  local  activities,  imple- 
mentation, and  fiscal  matters.    Program  teachers  are  vocationally  certified 

'  %      Development  of  'entry-level  sjcills  through  the  EWE  projects  has  ( 
been  stressed.        "  > 

?RI#E  SHONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

• — ;  *  ' 

5lanners  in.thep  Bivision^  of^Sommunity  EmpAnent,  Department  of 
f  Natural  "Resources  and  Community  Development  (BOS)  maintain  contact  with 
State  vocational  education  representatives ' through  frequent  meetings  and 
telephone  conversations.    CETA^provides  technical  assistance  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Education  and  to  the  local  program  staff  in  such 
matters\as  regulations,  reporting  systems,  and  fisca*  concerns'.  In 
addition,  overall  planning,  resolution  of  problems,  an^  in-service  training 
for  local  staffs  are  frequently  handled  jointly  by  CETA  planners  and 
State  vocational  education  staff.  .  CETA  monitoring  of  the  'local •programs  . 
is  accomplished  by  regional  CETA*  of f  ices  within  .the  State. 

Local  manpower  services  offices  assist  the  projects  by  proyiding  labW 
market  information  and  local' employer  information.    In  some  cases,  program 
t.ea^hers  have  been  asked  to  serve  on  Youth 'Advisory  Councils. 

'  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  '  '  \ 

Administrative  Affairs  \  ,  ,  * 

*;  -  — *   -  /   *  • 

•     The  Associate  Director  of  Vocational  Education  has  State-level 
administrative  responsibility  for  the^EWE  project.    One  part-time  ,evalu£- 
tor  and  one  part-time  secretary  to  the  project  receive  'CETA  funding  for 
salaries;  'the  time  of  other  State  education  staff  who  work  on  the  project  is 
.ffaid  for  by  vocatiorfal  or  general-  education  funds. 

On  the  legal  levels,  the*. program  teacher  maintains  records  of  all 
activities.  .The  principal  and/or  the  Local  Director  of  Vocational  Edu- 
•  cation  handle  thfeprogram  administrative  concerns  and  serve  as  liaisbns 
to'State  v'ocati^rial  education  or  CETA.    Budget  matters  are  handled  by  'the 
LEA  fiscal ' officer.  *  ' 

i  • 
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T  > 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach^  assessment,  and  counseling  are  handled  at  the  1  -> 
local*  level  by  tKe  program  'teacher  with*  the  assistance  (frequently)  of 
scha'61  counselors.     Students  may  be- referred  by  school  personnel  or      *  t 
contacted  following  ^eir  identification  as  eligible  according  tf-  income 
criteria.    Eligibility  screening  is  accomplished  by  the  program  teachers 
and/or  local  directors  of  vocational  'education .   .Assessment  varies  from 
an  interview  to'  identify  job  interests. to  administration  of  interest 
and  aptitude  inventories  plu^review  of  school  records.  Counseling 
(by  the  program  teacher  and/ or  .school  ""counselor)  is  an  ongoing  component 
of  all  ok  the  EWE  projects.    Transportation  assistance  varies  among 
programsprom  reimbursement  for' mileage  to  providing^  bus  for  travel 
to  the  work  "experience  positions.  - 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training     '  1 

Life  skills,  such  as  budgeting,  TMfi^bnal  grooming,  check 
cashing,  eteT,  are  taught  in  the  EWE  clas^fi  through  discussion,  written  - 
activities,  films,  outside  speakers,  etc.  „ 

Institutional  .Occupational  Skills  Training  f 

Development  of  pre-employment  skills  is  a  major  focus  of 
the  EWE  clashes.    Positive  work  attitudes  and  job  search  skills  are- 
stressed.  ^ "  ^  «*  ' 

EWE  teachers  provide  one  hour  of  organized  instruction  per  Hay 
during  the  regular  school  term  and  three,  hours  of  instruction  per  day 
during  the  summer  component.  •  In^yidual  attention  to, the  necessary 
skill  areas  is  provided  as  much  as  possible  during  the  classroom  j 
setting. 

,Work  Experience  and  On-the-job ^Training 

All  EWE  students  are  placed"  in  public  service  positions 
throughout  the- community .    Students  work' approximately  fifteen  hou*s  per 
week  aftev  school  (although  s^me  may  leave  school  early) .    During  the 
summer  component',  students  work  twenty  hours  peSr^eek.         t  ' 


Placement 


-  f    Placement  assistance  for  program  completers  is  offered  through 
site  visits  to'postsecondary  institutions,  local  employer  information,, 
,  and4  indirect  jot?  referrals.  #  •    a,    '  . 

Work  experience  placements  are  develop  e4  by  the  program  .teacher's 
through  visiting' or  telephoning  employees.^    .  * 
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YoW  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Lpccution: 
EduccutLo 


Funding: 

<*  • 

.  In-Kind  ConfiUbutLon: 


ContacA: 


Deyil's  Lake,  North  Dakota 

State  Board  of '  Vocational  Education 

Statewide  Consortium 

$37,800  -  YETP 

LEA  provides  time  of  Vo-T^ch  faculty 
members 
*» 

.  t  * 
Rural  ih-school  and  out-of-school  * 
youth,  ages*  14  to  21 

*  Leroy  Rice 

Lake  Area  Vo-Tech  Center 

Highway  20  -North  ' 
-  Devil's  Lake,  North  Dakota  58301w 

(701)  662-5056  - 


OVERVIEW 


The  Youth"  Employment  and  Training  Program  at  the  Lake  Area  Vo-Tech 
Center  (LAVTC)  provides* transition  services  to  approximately  two  hundred 
youth  identified  through  a  recruitment  and  screening  process.    The  transi- 
tion services  include:  -vocatipnal^assessmeHjts,  counseling,  provision  of 
labor  maricet  information  and. other  activities  concerned  with  the  education- 
to-work  transition.    These  services  are  provided  either  at  the  LAVTC  or  at 

the  students'  home  Schools^-  -  *    , 

■%  i 

A  classroom  trailing  component  offered  during  the  summer  months  pro- 
vides individualized  occupational  skills  training,  vocational  assessments, 
on- the-j ob /placement, -coxnseling  and  additional  transitidnal  services  to 
approximately  twenty-fit^  pair  tic  ipants .    This  training,  offered  to  partic- 
ipants for  tea  hours  per  week  for  ten  weeks,  is  developed  to  nteet  the  needs 
•of  each  individual  student.    Project  staff  includes  the  coordinator,  project 
counselor,  a  lob  developer,  and  classroom  instructors  from  the  Lake  Area 
Vo-Tech  Center.  .  -  #, 
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. ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


1 


Lake  Are$  Vo-Tech  Center  facilities,  equipment,  staff  and  instructors 
are  involved  in  phases  of  the  YETP  program.    The  LAVTC  regular  program  is 
completed  by  early  afternoon;  "therefore,  facilities  are  available  to  the 
YETJP  program  atr  that  time-; — Summertime- is  another  instance -when  the  pro- 
gram utilizes  the  vocational  center  facilities— a  ^mutually  beneficial 
arrangement.    The  LAVT£  Supportive  Services  Coordinator  is  the  YETP  Program 
Coordinator.    He  is  also  in  charge  of  vocational  education  co-op  programs 
and  is  therefore  knowledgeable  of  work  opportunities^  in  the  communities. 
Representatives  from  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  visit  the 
program  to  provide  technical  assistance. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


*      The  prime  sponsor,  through  the  North  Dakota  Employment  Security  Bureau, 
contracts  with  the  Lake  Area  Vo-Tech  Center  to  pr<?vide  YETP  program  services.  ^ 
Time  cards  are  sent  to  the  Employment  Security  office  and  the*  payroll  is 
handled* by  them  with  checks  sent  directly  to  studehts.    State  CETA  adminis- 
trators, State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  representatives  and  program  ~. 
personnel  of  five  pilot  CETA  programs  met  for  joint  discussions  of  progress, 
problems,  etc.  during  the  first  year  of  the  programs.    CETA  personnel  make 
visits  to  the  program,  and  thete  is  regular  telephone  and  personal  communica- 
tion between  program  personnel,  Employment  Security  representatives,  and 
State  Boaird  for  Education  representatives. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Administrative  Affairs 


v 


Program  operations  are  managed  by  program  staff  members  either  at 
th^  campus  of  the  LAVTC  or  in  the  participating  schools  in  the  area.  The 
summer  .classroom  training  program  is  conducted  at  the^iiAVTC  facility.    The  _ 
program  job  developer  locate^  job  sites  and  monitors  participant  work  experi- 
ences. C 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

X: 


Outreach  is  a  joint  effort  of  .thi  local  Job  Service  ^nd  the  YETP 
program  staff  members.    Activities  promoting  participation  in  tne  program 
include  the  use  of  newspaper  publicity,  radio  announcements,  flyer§,  posters, 
'contacts  with  educatiorfS.  institutions/districts,  contacts  with  community  " 
^service  agencies,  contacts  with  Job  Service  personnel,  open-house  activities 
*for  parents* and  business  and  industry  communities,  and  presentation  of  the 
program  to  conmunity  service  groups.    Out-of-school  program  participants 
enroll  in  the  summer  portion  of  YETP  either  through  Job  Service' off  ice 
referral  or  at  the  LAVTO. 

*  » 
Counseling  is  provided  on  both  anyindividual  'and-  a  group  basis  as 
a  part  of  the  classroom  training  component  following  the  assessment  of 
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.Interests  and'  abilities.    Labor  market  information  is  also  provided  to  the 
students  to  make  tfcem  aware  of  those  jobs  or  bccupatiqnal  clusters  In"  the  . 
Deyil  s  Lake  area  that  are.in  heed  of- trained* p ersonirei;  and  which  are  - 

-Related,  to  the  YETP  skill  development' areas. 

'Supportive  services  offered  tojrEIP  participants  delude  trans-' 
.  portation  t.o  the  LAVTC  (or  money  for  gas),  child  care  when  it  is  necessary 
in  orderfoi  the  parent  to  attend  classes  or  during  working  hours  and'  other 
transitional  services.  % 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training     ^  •  .. 

Remedial  or  basic  skills  training  is  provided  when  necessary 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Lake  Region  Junior  College  located 
across  the  state  from sthe  LAVTC .       ^  >  v» 


Institutional  .Occupational  Skills  Train: 


*    ,   .    F!16  YETP,  Pr°Sram  gyring  the  school  year  focuses"  primarily  on 
transitxonal  services^  and  includes  vocational  assessments,-  counseling,  " 
;2°r'^f       lf°™ati°*  and  activities  relating  to  the  education-to-work 
transition.    The  classroom  training  component  offered  during  the 'summer 
includes  some  combination  of  the  following:    concentrated  basic  skills 
development;  job  acquisition  skills;  vocational  assessments;  counseling; 
'Vocational  skill  development  (selected  units  of ' instruction'  from  any  of 
nine  vocational  areas);  on-the-job  placement;  and  additional  transitional 
•or  supportive  services.  .  „ 


Work" Experience  and  0nTthe-Job  Training 


The  YETP  job  developer  contact^  employers  in  the  area  in  order  to 
Sw^?"!?  '     '  ,U>  ^Plorato^ud^lng,  (b)  part-time  employment, 
(c)  full-time  employment,  or  (d)  on-the-job  training.    The  job  developer- 
is  able  to  go  into' areas  not  covered  by  "traditional"  vocational  education 
cooperative  education ^placements,  e.g.,  grain  elevatqrs.    Academic  credit 


-    -  ~r  w..rw,  &*aj.iL  cxevattjrs.    Academic  credit 

for  work  experience  is  received  through  an  approved  supervised  occupational 
training  program  in  selected  vocational  areas.  Credit  k  based  on  one-half 
elective  cneait  for  one  hundred  eighty  hours  of  work  and  classroom  instruc- 
tion.  \ 


Job  Service  aids  students  who  seek  permanent'  unsubsidized\ 
placement.  '  '  - 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Loticution: 
*  . 

EducatioruxZ  Agency: 

?>Umz  Sponsor: 
Funding: 

Tasigvt  9ioupU)  t 

C 


Belief ontaine,  Ohio     1       *  « 

Ohio  Hi-Point  Joint  Vocational 
School,  District  v 

Balance  of  'Ohio* 

$89,419--  YETP* 


V 


In-school,  rural  youth 

i 

John  C.  Richard,  Superintendent 
Ohio  Hi-Point  Joint  Vocational 
School 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio  433]] 
(513)  599-3010^ 


OVERVIEW  '    -  ,    ^  , 

r  { 
The  YETP  program  involves  the  mains tr earning  of  some  students 

into  regular  vocational  education  classes  taught  *by  certified 
•Vocational  JLnstBtctors  aadithe  participation  of  other  YETP  students  in 
Special  counseling,  remedial  wprk  and  employabilitly  skills"  training 
taught  ]>y  an  itinerant  Career  Education  Specialist  who  visits  the 
home  schools.    Regular  vocational  education  nrogram§  involve  one  to 
three  hours  a  day  of  classroom/lab  skills  ^trakning  for  one  or  two  years 
(depending  oft  occupational  area)  .    Classes  taight  by  the  j>roject-hired 
Career  Specialist  are  held  one  day  a  week,  three  hours  a  day*  after  the 
regular  school  day  prograjn,    Y^TP  students  also  take  part  in  hands-on 
career  exploration  activities. on  six  Saturdays  for  s^x  fiours  a  day 
during  the  summer  months.    Work  experience  is  also  a  component  of  th<£ 
YETP  program.    This  program  covers  a  very  broa^  area  of  Ohio  (five  full 
counties  and  two^thirds  of  another)  spread  over  twenty  school  districts. 
Four  community-based  organizations  (CBw     -carry  out  program  responsi- 
bilities in  areas  such  as  outreach,  screening,  work-site  development" and 
job  placement,  *  ^  * 

RQLfi  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  \       *  '  *  *  • 

The'<5uperirtfendent  of  the  Hi-Point  Joint  Vocational  School  wrote 
the*  proposal  for  the  YETP,  program  and  has  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  its  expectation.  .  .  '  .  % 
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Vocational  education  instructors,  facilities,  equipment  and 
materials  are  used  where'  YETP  students'  are  mainstreamed  into  regular 
vocational' education  classes,  at  their  home  schools  or  at  the  Jo*int 
Vocational  School  (JVS)  .    The  JVS  shares  the^ost  of  student  assess-* 
ment  as  an  "in-kind  contribution.    TheHi-Pofnt  vocational  facility  iT 
used  for  YETP  special  training  sessions.    JVS  Multi-Media  Center 
materials  entitled  Career  and  Remedial  Education  (CARE)  are  available 
on  loan  to  all  schools  in  the  JVS  service  area. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMEI 


-    .  The  Office  ,of  Manpower  development  (0MD>  serves  the  Ohio  balance 
of  state  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  YETP  program.    OMD  and/or  the 
regional  DOL  office  approve'major  purchases  of  program  equipment. 
^ Personnel  from  OMD  were  involved  in  early,  discussions  with  school 
officials  to'determine  what  services  'could  be  provided 'for  YEDPA  stu-* 
dents .  •  ,  . 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  *  .  '  •  "» 

l'  .   1  '  , 

•    Administrative  Affairs  '     .  »«  , 

'  »    '■  "  •  .  - 

JVS  -administrators  and  program  staff  bJapdle  the  day-to- 
day ^administration  of  the  in-school  component  of  the  YETP  program. 
The  four  community-based  organizations  participating  in  the  YETP  pro- 
-giam  coordinate  the  work  experience  component  and  paytthe  students.  ■ 

J      Outreach.  Assessment,  Counseling  and  "Supportive. Services  '  . 

The  outreach  component  of  the  program  and  the  screening 
of  paxti|tipants#is  being  handled  by  the  four,  commdnity-based  organi- 
zations Served  by  the  Hi-Point  Vocational  School.,  JVS  and  project  ~" 
service  staffr-assess  YJTJ^students  using-the-jCUoXl -. S-.-  (  Compre- 
hensive__Oj^Gpational  Assessment  and  Training  System)  Job  Matching 
System,  Employability  Attitudes,  and  other  assessment  materials  from 
the  JVS  Mathematics  and  Language  Centers.    The  Ohio  Career  Information 
System,  a  computerized  information  sarvice  with  terminals'  in  the 
different,  scfloois,  is  used  to  aid  in"  determination  , of  interest  in  . 
Cluster  areas.        '  " 

Counseling' is  provided  by  project'  staff"  in'  home  schools'  or  at 
the  Joint  Vocational  School.  ' 

r-  ^  ■       ■    .         -  '■'. 

The  Career  Specialist  also  provides  in-service  help  to  regular 
vocational  teachers  and  counselor's  in  each  participating  school 
Transportation "to  the  JVS  ii  provided-for  special  training  sessions  on 
weekends  and  during  school  breaks.    The *CBOs.  provide  some  transporta- 
tion services  for  work ,  experience  sites.  .  The  Joint .Vocational  School, 
in  cooperation  with  Logan  County  agencies  'of fering  services/ developed- ' 
a  directory  of  all  service^  a/ailable^to  individuals.  .  The  directory 
outlines  what  each  agency  can  provide— from  'items  such'  as  eyeglasses 
medical. care  to  training  needs— so  that -there,  is  easy  reference  to  the^e 
materials  and  to  the  services.     "*  '  * 
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y^tion-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Remedial' work  is  provided,  by  the  Career  Specialist  one  day 

a  week  for  thrfce  hours  a  day  at  participates  schools  after  regular 

school  hours.    Career  exploration  and  a  living. skills  program  are- 

offered..  Special  community  projects  utilizing  career  interests  are 

developed  and  carried*  out:*  such  as  the* design  and  development  of  a 

park  area  for  the  highest  point  in  Ohio  and' the  construction  6f  ^ 

bleachers  for  a  small  community  park.  .  »    %  • 

n.  V  - 

*  ■  * 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training  * 

*  '  .    .  i  j      r      '  ■ 

Employability  skills  or  occuM^fonal  survival  skills  are 
taught  by  tjttf  "Career  "Specialist/  in  classroom  training  sessions.  Vo- 
cational skills  trailing'  is  provided  through  the  mainstreaming  of ' 
"  YE1^  'students  Into  regular  clashes.  . 

Work  Experience    •  '         '  *  * 

"   *         ^    '  'i 

Work  experience  slots  ,are  located  by  the  community  J^ed 

organizations  and  approved  by  Joint  Vocational  School* personnel, 

Students  work  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  a  week.    Whenever  possible,, 

the  student's  in-school  .vodationiy.  training  program 'is  linked  with 

her /t^s.  work  experience  position  and' academic  credit  is  given  in 

these  cases . 

,  '  -  ^  ,i 

Placement 


4        Placement  services  are 
the  cofcmunity-based*  organizatio 
School  Placement  Servike  if  needed. 


,ered  to  the  YETP  student^  through 
also  by  tfofaJpkfit  Vocational 


\ 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING*  ^pLOGRAM  ^ 
Youth  mptoymenr'SScvices-  C^t^r^CYES  Center) 


.  4 


  \ 

Education  Agency: 

VhAini  Spon&osi: 

FUncUngc*       '  • 

ln-Kui<$  CoYVthAhwtiori  * 
* 

TangeX,  &uoup[6}: 

** 

Contact: 


\ 


.1 


Columbus,  Ohio  * 
Columbus  Area  .School  Districts 
Columbus  Consortium  (franklin  qpunty) 
YETP 


'Schools  provide  counsel 
for -YETP  students- 


services 


Urban  in-sshool  xputh  and  dropouts  * 

'  Mr.  Irvin  G,  Lowery       \  1  * 

Cojuaty  Liaison  for  ttie/City/Comity 
\  *  Consortia* 

720  East  Broad'  Street 

Columbus,  Ohio    43215  ' 

C614)  222-7754 

J  ' 


The  Youth  Employment  Training  Programs  for  in-school  youth  are  expansions 
or  extensions  of  programs  already  serving  youth  in  Columbus  and  Franklin    *  ' 
.  C<5unty,  Ohio.- 


*  ^  For 
Center  wa 
for  one  % 
^nd  the.stu 


f-school  youth  and  dropouts,  the  Youth  Employment  Services 
-".oped.    The  students  participate  in  an  orientation  program 

reeks  for  four  hours  a  day.    Career  interests  are  determined 
.    are  informed'  where  jobs  are  available.    Students  are  placed. 
In  a  straining  component  for  £wo  to  three  montHs*  and  then  assisted  in  finding 
a  job  or  directed  to  further  training. 


In  order  to .provide  the  greatest  Impact,  on  the.- largest  number  of  YETP 
yputh,  it  was  'decided  that  school  counselors  should'  be  involved  in  a' county- 
wide- World  of  Wdrk. seminar.    The  topic  for  the  .seminar  was  "Education; 
Industry  and  Government  Working  Together  for  Better  Understanding."  A" 
large  industry 'in  the  Columbus  area  was, host ^o  a  two-day ^seminar  planned 
by  YETP-  project  personnel.    Counselors  were  given  tours  of  several  of  the 
larger  area  employers'  facilities*  -  There  were- presentations  by  business 
and  industry  representatives  on  hiring, practices,  expectations  of  industry 
for  employees,  wages,  benefits,  unions,  etc.    One  section  of  the  seminar . 
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promoting  vocational  education  featured  speeches  by^the  Director  of  1  / 
the  Nafional  Academy  of  VocatipaaJL.  Education  and  £he  President  of  Columbus 
Technical  Institute,    The  Doctor  of  the  Ohio^  State  Occupational  Inforina- 
tion  Coordinating  Committed^SOICC)  talked  about  labor  market  information 
and  the  seminar  closed  with  talks  from  guidance  professors  from  the  Ohio 
State  University.  - 

ROLE  -OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  staff  members 'of  the  four  Columbus  Career  Centers  work  closely,, 
with  the  tityVcounty  consortium  in  coordinating  programs  for  youth. 
Vocational  programs  for  YETP  in-school  youth  are  expanded  or  enhanced 'with 
YETP  funds.  +  ' 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

*    The  'YES  Cente?  is  staffed  by  both  cfity  and  Employment^  Security  per- 
sonnel.   The  World  of  Work  Seminar  was  6ffered  under  the  coordination  of 
prime  sponsor  representatives,    ^ork  with  the  Columbus  Career  Centers  pro- 
vides prime  sponsor  personnel  and  vocational  representatives  opportunities 
for  coordinated  efforts. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  '  fcv^ 

f  In-school  programs  involving  YETP  students  are^admirrfStered  by  . 
Softool  personnel.  Services  for  out-of-scliool  *youth  arid  dropouts  are  pro- 
vided through  the  YES  Center  and  the  orientation  and  training  personnel. 


Outreach, v  Counseling,  and  Supportive -Services 

^  Outreach  or  recruitment  of  in-9chool  students  is  accomplished  by 

counselors  and  instructors.  YES  Centffer  perscJhnel  handle  intake  and  assess- 
ment for  oh t-of -school  yoiith.' 

** 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Students^  are  offered  career  information  and  interest  assessment 
during  the  orientation  component  of  the  out-of-§chool  program* 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training         '  W 

c.  *  •  f 

In-school  YETP  students  receive  skills  training  through  regular 

vocational  education" programs.       4  /  * 

»  ** 

Out-of-sfchool  youth  spend  two  to  three  months  In  a  skills  training 
component  at  such  places  as  the  Columbus  Technical' Institute  which  has  a 
prc^ram  in  warehouse  training;  OMNI,  which  uses  a  Distributive  Education 
moded  in  its  training;  and  the  AFL-CIO,  which  operates  a  program  called 
VEPs,  'a  vocational  exploration  program.* 

.  Placement  :  . 

The  YES  Center  offers  placement  assistance  to  program  participant 
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YEAR-ROUND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  /PROGRAM  . 

\  . 


4*  A" 

educational  Agency: 
Psumz  Spon6Ql: 
FuncLin&}  # 


Springfield,  Ohio  * 

J' 

Springfield  BoaVd  of  Education 
Clarjc  County 
$471,664  -  YETP 


Contact: .  *  * 


In-school,  urban  youth 

George  Degenhart 
Coordinator  o'f-  Career  Education 
49  East  College  Avenue 
Springfield,  Ohio  45501  < 
(513)324-4109  ' 


oravi# 


ed 


The  Year-Round  Career  Development  Program  (.CDP)'  fs  a  three-phi 
program  including  an  awareness'' phase,       orientation  phase  and  an 

program  can7  iast  from  one  to  three  ydars.*  Seven- 
ty percent  of  the  Students  are       regular  school  programs  all  day  and'  . 
their  career  component  begins  after  school  h<?ur8;    Thirty  percent  spend 
.part  of,  the  school  day  in  regular  school  programs  and  participate  in  a 
work  experience  during  another  .part  of  the  school  day.    The  project  in- 
cludes -training  for'JMucable  Mentally  Retarded  (EMR)  students  tailored 
to  their  specific  needs  and  limitations.  '  There  is  alsp  a- summer  com- 
ponent in  ,  this  program.    Both  in-school  and  summer  programs  Include 
instruction  in  self-awaTeness,  job  attitudes  and  preferences,  workiexperi 
ence,  and  entry-level  and  basic  skills.    All  of  the  students  in  thTpro- 
grams  are  placed  In  work  experience  positions.    Students  attend  classes 
kftfi^school  one  day  a  yeek  £vom  3:30  to  5:3,(7  2M  in:  .(1).  career  aware- 
afss;  (2)  career  exploration;  or  (3)  basic  skills.    F6r  three  days  a  • 
we^k.(ten  to  fifteen  hours)  students- are  at/ their  work  experience  sites* 
The  Youth  Career  Development  Center  coordinates  And  supervises  the  work 
sites.    Program  instructional  staff  members  include  the.  Coordinator  of 
Career  Guidance  Services  and  the  Career  Development  Coordinator  fot-the 
Springfield  City  Schools  and  a  basic  skills  infractor.    Youth  Career 
Development  staff .members  include  a  counselor  and  work  supervisors. 

'    »    _   .  ' 

•   *-  396  '** 
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•  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  * 

♦  *  * 

The  Carreer  Education  Coordinator  for  the  Springfield'  City  Schools 
is *the  Director  of  thisr  project,    (In  Ohio,  Vocational  and  Career  Educa- 
tion are, included  under  the  Career  Education, title. )    Career  Education 
handles  administrative  activities  and  costs  for  classroom  components  of 
the  project.    The  Pre-Vocational  Skills  Center  of  the  Springfield  City 
Schools  p'rovid^s  remedial  work  and  basic  skills  training  for  project 
participants.  ^Voc^tional  education  instructional  materials  are  used 
the  classroom  training  sessions. 

»  '         *  '  it 

prime  Sponsor  involvement  - 

 :   *       "  / 

The  Clark  County  Board  of  Commissioners  spoiilsprs  the  Employment  and  / 
Training  Office  (ETO)  which  lets  contracts  to  program  operators  such  as 
£he  Springfield  City  Schools  and  the  Youth  Career  development  Services  of  , 
the  Springfield  Urban  League.    The  ETO  conducts  project  monitoring)  activi- 
ties and  project  personnel  report  to  ETO  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
concerning  enrollment,  attendance,  budget  matters,  inservice  training, 
testing  and  other  project  activities  aifd  progress. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  4fc 

"Administrative  Affairs     •  * 

Administration  and  operation  of  the  Career  Awareness,  Career 
Exploration,  and  Basic  Skills  components  are  Handled  by  project  personnel 
from  the  Springfield  City  Schools  staff.    The  .Urban  League's  Youth  Career  , 
Development  Services  supervise  and  coordinate  the  tfork  experience  compon- 
ent t    The  CETA  Youth  Administrator  of  the  Clark  County'ETO  and  project 
administrators  work  closely  through  conferences  &nd  frequent^  telephone 
contacts  and  correspondence.  ,  *  % 


Outreach,  Assessment ,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  services  for  the  project  are -off ered  t)^  the  county  Em-  # 
ployment  and  Training  Office  (ETO)  which  is  the  CETA  IntaW^Of  f  ice.    ETO  , 
also  does  financial  or  eligibility  screening  of  prospectivj^students.. 

Assessments by  the  Career  Development  Project  persondly.  includes 
the  Wide  R^iige  Achievement  Test  (WRAT),  the  Individual  Pupil  Monitoring 
System  (IPMS)"  and' the  COATS  I  and  II  Career  Planner.    COATS  is  the  acronym 
for  the  Comprehensive  Occupational  Assessment  and  Training  Systen^.  It 
is  a  job  interes't/job  matching  system  that  attempts  to  match  student 
interests*,  to  available  jobs  ^nd/or  training  program    on  a  local  level.  * 
Counseling  is  provided  by  botji  CDP  staff  and  YCDS  counselors, 

Transportation  is  provided  from  home  schdols  for  those  students  at-  . 
tending  classes  at  the  Pre-Vocational  Experience  Center  (PVEC) .  <P 
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Noii-Skills  Oriented  Training 


( 


Students  who  need  remedial  work  in  reading  and  math  are  assigned 
to  the  Pre-Vocational  Experience  Center  (PVEC)«for  help  in  these  areas. - 

-  Learning  activities  in  survival  skills  are  offered  to  those 
students  who  need,  this  training.    The  unit  covers  topics  such  as^ finding/ 
a  job,  using  a  checking  account,  opening  a  savings  account,  etc-; 

*  *        a  • 

Career  Exploration  activities  are  offered  at  PVEC  f  or*  ten  *weeks.- 

This  -phase  includes  pre-  and  post-rating  of  career  information  and  hands- 
on  exploration  Activities  in  areas  such  as  Welding,  Woods,  Business,'  and 
Home  Economics/   Each  student  goes  through  three  explorations.    Also  in- 
cluded in  this  phase  are  speakers  and  f^eld  trips.  T 


*  \      -  / 

Ifork  Experlejtcfe 


ark  Experje/cfe  and  On-the-job  Training 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  Career  Development  Program  ^re  ^ 
placed  in  work  experience  positions.    These  positions  are  located -and  the 
students  supervised  by  the  Yputfh  Career  Development  Services  of  the  Urfcan 
League.    Some  students  are  referred  for  work  exp4rienc£  by  Jthe  Springfield 
Juvenile  Court  System.    There  is  academic  credit  awarded  for  work  expeii- 
enpe  if  the  student  is  in  a  related  vocational  program  in  his  home  school. 


Placement. 


kj  •  Ppst-program  placement  responsibility *ii£s  with  the  Occupational 
Industrial  Center  (OIC)  which  a  contract  with  the  local  CETA , agency  to 
provide  this  service.  1 
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EMERGENCY  HOME  REPAIR  PROGRAM 


L)cxvtivn: 


Funding: 


Portland,  Oreg9n 


The  Portland  Public  School  System 

City  of  Portland 

Total-$311,168' 
-%i  84,714-YETP 

46,4?4-Title  VI  '     (  #" 
55,X)00rTitle  II-B 
Iz5,000-Housing  and  Urban 
_  Develppment  Funds 


Contact:  a 


v 


Urban  in-school  youth  $nd  dropouts 


r 


Gary  Tuck,  Youth  Employment  Coordinator 
for  Portland  Public  Schools  System 

j3830  Southeast  14th  Avenue 
Portland^  *  Oregon  9720? 

,  (503)  233-8903$*  .  • 


OVERVIEW 


J 


The  Emergency  Home  Repair  Program  trains  Aigh  school  students  and 
dropouts*  in  ^kill  areas  v^fclhin  the  fields, of  housing  rehabilitation  and 
vepair.    The  open-entry  ^(open-exit  program  has  approximately  forty  par- 
ticipants at  any  one  £ima,,  qna-thirS  of  whom  are ^ dropouts.  .Skills" 
training  received  oh. the  job  is  supplemented  by  atl  in-rclass  component 
•to  teach  particularly  difficult  skills  and  to  resolve  problems  on  the  • 

t  -  ■*  %     *  *  . 

In  addition  to  meeting  the 'employment  and  training  needs  of  youth1)*  , 
theprogram  has  as  a  majqr  purpose  the  provision  of  low-cost  rehabilita-  . 
tion  and  emergency  repairs  to^  homes  of  low- income  elderly  and  handicapped  , 
residents  of  .Portland/  The  school  system,  prime  sponsor,  community 
development  and  hoqp^ng  agencies, *  programifor  the  aged,-  an£  the  local  *v 
general  contractors1  fihd  carpenters1  unions^have  worked  togfether  to 
coordinate  program  efforts/  *  ,  . 
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ROLE  OF'  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

*•  The  "Career  and  Vocational  Education  pepartment  withii/.the  Portland 
school  system  administers  the  Emergency  Home  Repair  Program.  The  Local 
Director  of  Vpcatiqnal^Education  had  strong  input*  into  the  development' 
add  implementation  of  the  program,  including  the  initial  proposal 
development,  and  has'  strong  input  into  the  program  at  the  present  time* 
•  through  frequent  meetings  with  the  Project  DirectorT representatives 
?of  A.G.C.  and  Carpenter's  Unions,  and  other  district  coordinators. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

• 

•     Since  YETC  involvement  in  early  1978,  four  years  after  imple-  , 
mentation,  the  program  has  been  expanded  to  serve  more  youth.  .The 
CETA  representative  for  the  project  monitors  activities  through  on- 
site  visits  to  the  job  sites  and  the  classroom  facility  to  meet  with^ 
crew  supervisors  and  students.    Periodic  meetings  with  the  Project 
Director  and  the  Youth  Employment  Coordinator  for  the  school  system 
takeiplace  as  CETA  requirements  change,  clarification  is  needed,  or 
modifications  are  in  order.  •  As  an  ex-officio  member  of  Jhe  program 
advisory  council, ( tlie  CE*^ representative  attends  and  participates 
in  Counail  meetings.       V  f 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  ^  -  ,  . 

V 

r  f  » 

'Administrative  Affairs     *  * .  9 

'        Administrative  responsibility  is  held-by  the  area  Career  and  . 
Vocational  Education  Director;  day-to-day  operations  are  adininis tered 
by  the  Project  Director .    Determination  of  general  policy  guiding  the 
program  is  carried  out' by  an 'advisory  council  with  representation  from 
program,  staff-,  the 'school  system,  CETA,  local  union's;  Associated 
General  Contractors,  and  the  business  community.*  * 

Qutreaoh,  Assessment,  Counseling  and  Supportive  Services 


Outreach  and  assessment  for  in-school  students  are 
provided  through  coordinated 'efforts  of  program  staff  and  Work  .Ex- 
perience Coordinators^  of  the  Career  and  Vocational  Education'  Division. 
•Out-of-schdol  studertts'are  referred  through  various . community-based  ' 
organisations,  Employment  Security,  prime  sponsors ;out-of -school  youth 
program  and  self -referrals,  etc..  Occasional  exceptions  to  income  eli- 
gibility requirements  are. made  to  allow  participation  of  non-disadvantaged* 
in-school  students  who  want  (the  training  and'  the  high  school  credit 
but  who  do  nbt'  receive  pay.,        ,  ,  ~ 

Eligibility,  based  upon  economic  status  and  expressed  interest  in' 
the  .trades  bfeing  offered,  has  been  determined  by  a  joint  prime-sponsor-    *  , 
schopl  distfryt  committee.    Work  Experience  Coordinators  provide  • 
vocational  assessment .and  counseling  to  all  participants  as  needed.' 
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Non-Skills.  Oriented  Training 

4  * 

Through  coordination:  yitlv  the*  participant' s'CETA  counselor 
or  high,  school  work  experience  coordinator,  related  instructional  needy 
are  identified  and  appropriate  actiom  taken. '  Remedial  instructions 
for  in-schoo Is,  youth  and  GED^pteparation  for  out-of-school  youth  is 
readily  available.  f 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Participants  occasionally  meet/  at  the  project  facility  for' 
in-jfclass  training  before  going,  to  the  jpb  sites.  JXiring  this  in-Glass 
component  the  five  staff  members  (four  of  whom  are  certified  teachers 
and  all  of  whom  1iave  experience  in  one  or  more  of  tfhe  occupational  * 
areas  being  taught)  pro^%de  skills  training  in  entry-level  carpentry 
work,  dry-wall,  cabinet-tuilding,  roofing,  and  painting  as  related  to  v 
housing  rehabilitation  and  repair.    The  in-class  time  is  devoted  to 
specific  problems  which  the  youth  are  Experiencing  on  the  job  and  to 
particularly  difficult  skills  in  which  the  youth  need  extended 
training.    The  majority  of  instructional  time,  however,  is  spent  in 
individualized  instructions  at  the  work-site. 

Work  Experience  and  On- The- Job  Training 

»  Work  experience  provides  most  of  the  skills  training.  ^  Par- 

ticipants are  Assigned  to  work -crews  of  five  to  eight  youth  who  work 
and  attend  the  classroom  component  together.    The  staff  members  . 
serve  as  both  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  ifork\crews.    The  out- 
of-School  students  involved  in  this  program  work  or  attend  the  class 
35  hour;s  per  week.    In-school  students,  wfco  receive?  academic  credit 
for  program  participation,  work  three  and  one-half  hours  per  day 
seventeen  hours  per  week.    Students  are  released  frbm  school  in  either 
the  morning  or  the  afternoon  and  are  paidefor  both  the  classroom. train-  • 
ing  experience  and  the' job«-site  experience.    Academic  credit  for  the 
program  is  available  through  the  high  school. 

^     ?lacement  , 

"Placement  is  provided  for  all  students  on  an  indirect  basis;  , 
£hat  is,  the  crew  supervisors  inform  them  Qf  job  openings  in  the' 
community.    In-school  participants  also  have  access  to  placement  programs 
in  the  higtf' school Some  of  the  program  participants  remain  in  the 
;> building  trades  and  a  few  of  the  students  "have  moved  6n  to  full 
apprenticeships  in  local  unions.      ,  fc  •  « 
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YOUTH.  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania 
\fimt  Agency:  Allegheny  Intermediate  Unit 

P/iunZ  SpOfoOK*  a  Balance  j6f  Allegheny  County 

"    ~  [      „  (County  less  Pittsburgh  City)  ' 

■  »  •  f 

Funding:  1   *  $544,005-YET}? 

TaAgat  GtoupU)-:  In-achool. youth,  educable  mentally 

*  retarded*/ physically  handicapped,  in- 

stitutionalized ^outh  (status  or  , 
*  ;  criminal  offenders)  / 

1  ■     A     *       *  '* 

^  Con&iat:  4  :         ,  Ronald  Bolam  * 


Allegheny  Intermediate  Unit  . 
%  Two  Allegheny  Gehter-Suite  1300 
Pittsburgh;  Perihsylvania  15212 
'(412)  323-5842 


OVERVIEW  1 
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The  Youth  Employment  Training  Program  is  a,  program  of  work  study 
serving  three  hundred  and  fifteen  juniors  and  senior  high  school  students. 
Seniors  worfc  up  to  fifteen  hours  per  week.    In  addition;  enrollees  re"-  \ 
ceive  priority  in  use  of  the  Stu4ent  Career  Planning  Center,  which  provides  * 
career  exploration  materials,  use  of  the  computerized  guidance  information 
.  system,  counseling  sessions  and  testing.      I^jr^  ■ 

•    Cooperative. Vocational  education  served  as  a  model  for  the  program,, 
S±x$%Pn  sch°o1  dlstricts,  two  alternative  edAcalitih  programs,  and  seven 
spedffal  education^  centers  participate  in  the  prpgram.  •  ' 

ROLE  X)F  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  >  .       *         •    \  " 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Educatio^  field  office  helped  to. 
de'velpp  the  work. study  model  used*    Th*e  "model  includes  certification  of 
the  coordinators.    Vocational 'education  consultants  assisted  in  the  develop- 
ment .of  project  forms  including  training  plans*  work  experience  .agreements, 

.  *  * 


4  '  • 

and  monthly  student  .performance  evaluations.  ^ 

♦  .  » 

To  facilitate  coordination,  prime  sponsor  planning- staff  is  in- 
vited to  attend  vocationally  funded  conferences  or  meetings  such  as 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Education  Association. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  .INVOLVEMENT'  <    ■  *  %  ' 

The' prime  sponsor,  Allegheny  County 'Department  of  Job^pow^r,  is. 
responsible? for  program  monitoring  and  evaluation,  maintenance  of  all 
program  data,  and  liaison  fctth  the  Allegheny  Intermediate  Unit  program 

coordinator.  •  *  -  ,  .  - 

*  « 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES     /  ' 

!   J  '  '      «  , '     '      *  - 

Administrative  Affairs  .  * 
 —  / 

The  Allegheny  Intermediate,  Unit  is  thfc  nexus"  for  coordination 
Of  program  activities.    The  unit  maintains  liaison  with  the  prime 
spoasor^and  Wployers,  subcontracts  with  LEA's  to  operate  "the  program,  > 
provides  ^ecKnical  assistance  in  the  implementation  of  educational  models, 
and 'performs  program  evaluates.    The  school  districts    and  institu- 
tionalized and  .exceptional  children's  programs    have  responsibility  for 
locating  and  selecting  worl&ites  and  preparing  non-financial  ^agreements 
with  employers1.  " 

OutreaA,  Assessments  Counseling  'and ^Supportive  Services  • 

Students  are  identified  by  LEA*s  and  the  names  given  to  the 
Intermediate  Unit.    Verification  interviews  are  arranged  through « 
Employment  Security.    Counseling  services  are  provided  ^through  sub- 
contractors;   Supportive^  services,  such  as  transportation  fdr  special 
education  students  to  and  fro^b  the  Student  Career  Planning  Center,  are 
provided  as  needed.       *  ' 

*  **  * 

flon-Skills  Oriented  Training 

t        *  ^  • 

The  delivery  of  job  survival  skill-  training  varies  with  the 
particular  program  model  implemented  by  an  LEA.    Survival  skills  may  * 
be  developed  through  mentor  -relationships  or  in-class  experiences  as 
iijt  a  group  setting.*       ^  * 

Work  Experience  and  On-The-Job  Training  4 

A  task  force  has  been  formed  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
awarding  of  academic, credit' for  work  experience.    The  task  force  con- 
sists of  Intermediate  Unit  staff,  vocational  edupation  staff  from  the 
University  ^'of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  prime,  sponsor  planning  staff.  . 


'      :  40*  - 
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Several  m6deJ\s  \for^  integrating  education,  and%W6rk -experience  may  .  . 
be  implemented  by  tE^s.    One  model  concentrates  on  providing  individual 
attention  vith  eacft  LEA  staff  member  assigned  no  more  than  two  Students,  » 
£he  staff  member  ho\ds  weekly  counseling  sessions  with  the  student  and 
maintains  bi-weekly  \cbnt act  witfi  the  employer     A  second  model  integrates 
,  education  and  work  experiences  in  a  group  setting,    In'  the  second  instance, 
a  teacher/doordinator'  cprfducts  a  class  for  fifteen,  to  twenty  students 
and  monitor^  job  site  "experiences.    A  *third  model  shifts  responsibility  ' 
to  the  employer  to  establish  a  mentor  relationship  with  the  student. 
The  employer  meets  monthly  with  the  school  staff  to  provide  input  on  ^ 
"student  educational  ifeeds.    A  fourth  model  utilizes  a  large  institution 
to  act  as  mentojb^for  fiVe  to  ten  students  located  at  one  site.,  In  > 
addition  to  these  models,  there  are, special  programs  for  institutionalized 
and  exceptional  ^outh;    1$  the  institutional  component,  3  staff  person 
.is  responsible  for  up  to  five  students  ancj  coordinates  both  educational 
.and  employment  experiences.    The  exceptional  youth  component  provided  * 
employment  experience  within  the  special  education  centers  /  The  class- 
room/Sorfc  activity  teacher  at  each  Center  is  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  employment  and  educational  experiences.  4 


Placement 


m    1  ^        Responsibility  for  j</b  development',  placement,  and  referral  to 
further  training  for  graduating  entollees  resides  wittf  the  various  sub- 
contractors.   Both  the  Allegheny  Inte;nnediate  Unit  and  the  prime  sponsor 
provide  job  development  services  for  enroliees  not  placed  by  subcontractors 

•  •  t-   ; .    ■   .. . .  ■  - 
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COMPREHENSIVE  YOUTH  PROGRAMS  ' 


.  Location: 
EduccutioYiat  Agency: 

-  r 

\ 


Contact: 


\ 


Erie,  Pennsylvania  * 

1  Northwest  Tri-County  Jntermejliate  Unit 

Erie  County  -  #     *  ' 

-  $354y00.0'  -^ETP  ,        ■  - 

53,306  r  YCCIP  " 

Rural  i^-schbol  youth --and- former  • 
dropouts " 


Don- Albert son,  Supetvisor  ' 
Erie  County  Comprehensive  Youth 

Programs 
Erie  County  AVJS 
8500  Oliver  Road 
Erie,  Pennsylvania  16509 
(814)  864-0641  \ 


\ 


OVERVIEW  » 

The  Comprehensive  Youth  Programs  (YEffP  and  YCCtP)  in  $rie  County 
seek  to  unify  .existing  educational  programs  having  the  cdmmon  seal  *z 
Assisting -students  in  the  school  to  work  transition. 

This  coordinated  effprt  provides  for  a  total  student  program  with 
in-school  activities  referred  to  as  "career  development • ,f    This  involves 
career  information,  employment  services,  job-relate4  training,  counseling 
and  other  related  educational  experiences.   '  ' 

Out-bf-school  activities  referred  to  as  "cooperative  education11 
relate  to  on-the-job  training,  work  experience, Job  and  occupational 
exposure  for  educational  purposes. 

■  <     This  coordination  has  led  to  an  individualized  program  based  on  the 
students1  needs  and  levels  of  development,  thus  enabling  the  student  to 
make  a  smooth  transition  from  a  school  environment  to  a  work  environment. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


*  JFhe  Northwest  Tri-Cbunty  Intermediate  Unit  (I.U.)  has  ^subcontract 
with  the  Erie  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  to- supervise  the 
Comprehensive-Ofouth  Programs^  The  I.U.  works  with  the  Vo-Tech  General 
Advisory  Council  and  a  management,  team  cons^cing  of  project  directors, 
principals,  superintendents,  Vo-Tech  director,  and  the  prime  sponsor  to 
'provider  oversight  to  the  programs.    Linkages*  are  ctreated  between  the  . 
YEDPA  and -vocational  co-op, programs  of  the  'Erie  County  AVfS,  the  special 
education  and  career  education  projects  of  the  Northwest  Tri-County  \ 
Intermediate  Unit  and  the  school  district  diversified  occupation  projecfeffT 
The  coordination  of  services  available  through  the  various  projects  pro- 
vides/a  comprehensive  individualized  program  based  on  students'  needs  and 
levels  of  career  development.    The  co^op  education  supervisor  for  th,e.AVTS 
serves  -  concurrently '  as  the  supervisor  of  the  Comprehensive  Youth  Programs  . 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  *  . 

'  ■  •  * —  « 

The  prime  sponsor,  the  County) of  Erie  Department  of  Manpower  and 
Training,  negotfated  an  agreement  (LEA)  which  provides  for  .the  combination 
of  available  £ETA  youth  funds  info  one  overall  program.    The  prime  sponsor 
conducts  a  Summer  Youtfi  Program  (SYP)  for  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  oldsv._ 
The  prime  sponsor  coordinates  the  StP  (project  with  the  CYP  program);  half 
of  the  SYP  participants  attended  a  three-week  vocational. exploration  pifo- 
gram  at  the'AVT?.    The  prime  sponsor  .is  responsible  for  all  eligibility 
determinations. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES'  -  ,  '  *  - 

 7   ^  m 

Administrative  Affairs  *  .  t 

~"    "       '  1 

The  Northwest  Tri-County  Intermediate  Unit  is  the*  LEA  party  to 
the  agreements/with  the  primej  sponsor.    Staff  (teacher-coordinators)  for 
the  program^  are  supervised  by  the  AVTS  but  are  hired  by  the  Intermediate^ 
Unit  and  paid  on  a  twelve-month  basis  through  program  funds.    The  require- 
ments for  the  program  staff  are  the.  same  as  Pennsylvania  State  requirements 
for  basic  education  programs.  '  Staff  are  certified  in  co-op  education x  and 
are  responsible  for  individualized  career  development  plans,  in-pchool 
career  development  activities,  job  placement,  training  agreements,  and 
bi-tteekly  visits  to  work  sites.    Tl\e  six  staff  menjbersv hired  were  provided 
with  in-service  education  related  t6  career  educatxoji  .and  cooperative 
education.  *V  m 

J  ^  %  , 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Cpunseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

<  .  *  y  ' 

In* order, to  identify*  eligible  in-school  youth,  application  forms 

were  distributed  to  every  student,  fourteen  years  old  and  up,  in  the  twelve 

school  districts.    This  process  facilitated* tKe  identification  of  students 

not  accessible  through  such  means  as  the  listings  of  Free  Lunch  students. 
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Community  agencies  were  $irveyed  to  identify  oufc-of-school  youth,  '  Employ- 
ment counseling  is  provided  through  in-school  and  cooperative  educatiqj 
wtth  referral  to  other  types  of  counseling  * as  needed. 


.Non-SkilU  Oriented  Training 


er  reviewing  entry  forms,  school  records,* and  student  inter- 
*  proggpf  staff  e 
activities  an3  counseling. 


views,  the  proggjpnf  staff  and  district  staff  may  recommen^^irther  academic 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training     ,  / 


The  Individualized  Career  Development  Plan  prepared  for  each 
student  determined  the,  particular  activities  needed  by  each  student  to, 
become,  jot^ready.   "Activities  may  include' job-related  training  classes, 
skill  training 'programs,  mobility  training  ox  other  related  activities,  „ 

.-^Woyjc  fotpqyience  and  On-the-Jc^  Training 

An  Xndividual  Cooperative  Education  Training  Plan  which  complies 
with  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Education  requitfttttents  is  prepared  fpr  each 
GYP  student  entering  the.  cooperative  education  phase  of  the  program.  The 
plan  certifies  skill  -training  to  be  accomplished  on  the  joj^ 

Placement  .  * 

Full-time  unsubsidized  employment  for  program  comptet^snot 
returning  to  school  is  arranged  by  the  teacher-coordinator  through  com- 
munity placem^pt  services.    Part-time  subsidized  positions  are  developed, 
for  students  completing  the  in-school  phase  by  program  staff-  The 
teacher-coordinator  develops  cooperative. education  training  sites  durirfg 
the  course  of  the  program,.  /  6  f 
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BERKS  COUNTY  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

4  • 


Location: 


Leesport,  Pennsylvania 


Educational  Agency: 

VtUML  SpOnAQJi: 

Funding:      -  * 
TaJiqct  GtioupU): 


Contact: 


Berks  County  Intermediate  Unit  #14 
and  Berks  Vocational-Technical  School 

Berks  County 

4 

$500,000  -  YETP 

Urban  and  rural  youth,  in-school 

and  out-of -school,  14  to  21  years  old 

Gerard  L.  Cunningham 
Berks'  Vocational-Technical  School 
West  Center      f  9 
R.  D.  1  ,  1 

Leesport,  Pennsylvania  19533 
(2i5)374-4073.  or  374-468$ 


OVERVIEW 

The  Berks  County  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  is  an  occupa- 
tional skills  training  program  serving  both  inrschool  and,  out-of-school 
youth.    Students  attend  classes  each  day  from  3  p.m.  'until  6:30  p.m.  at 
the  West  Center  of  the  Berks  Vocational-Technical  School^  "Hands-on" 
skills  training  classes  are  presently  offered  in  approximately  twelve 
trade  .clusters&taughtu  by  vocationally  certified  instructors^  using  voca- 
tional facilities  and  equipment.    Students  may  also  complete  work  for. 
j    the  GED.    English  Second  Language  (ESL)  is  offered  and  a  bi-language  in- 
structor is  a  member  of  t£e  YETP  program  staff .    Eighteen  county  school  A 
districts  are  eligible  td  participate  in  the  program,  and  transportation 
is  provided  from  the  home,  schools  to  West  Center  and  back*    The  program 
staff  induces  the  Supervisor,  school  counselor/placement  personnel  and 
classroom  ^teachers.    The  YETP  program  is  considered  an  extension  of  £he 
regular  day  programs— the  third  shift  or  evening  vocational-technical 
school.  •  The  out-of-school  students  axe  involved  in  up  the  thirty-five 
hours  a  week  of  paid  training  or  work  experience.    In-school  students  are 
paid  for  their  time  in  class.    Students  stay  in  the  .training  courses  as 
loifcg  as  it  takgs  for  them  to  become  employable — a  decision  mad^Jointly 
Jiy  the  instructor,  the  counselor    and  the  student.    A  number  of  community- 
based  organizations  (CBO^)  and  area  businesses  are  directly  involved  in 
the  program.    An  example  of  CB0  involvement  is  a  subcontract,  with  the 
YMCA/NYC  Project  to  handle  intial  enrollment,  work  experience  activities 
✓abd  placement  of  most  out-of-school  participants. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Berks  Vocational -Teclmirato.  School  facilities  and  equipment  are 
used  for  the  YETP  classes;  indeed,  the  YETP  program  is  cdhsidered  an 
extension  of  tm  regular  vocational  program  of  the  school.    The  instruct- 
ors of  YETP  classes  are  vocationlly  certified  members  of  the  vocational- 
technical  'staff . 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

A  monthly  meeting,  held  at  the  YMCA,  involves  the  County  Commissioners, 
area  businesses  and  program  staff  for  reports  on  progress  of  county  AtA  * 
projects.    CETA  personnel  also  meet  monthly  with  CBO  representatives, 
educational  personnel  and  o^her  groups  directly  involved  in  program  acti- 
vities.   This  meeting  is  for  the  purpose^  of  TOrking  out  paper  flow  problems, 
•  human  relations  problems  or  any  other  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the 
operation  of"  the  program. 


■EMC 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 

The  YETP  program  is  operated  by  program  staff  within  the  facili- 
ties and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  administration,  faculty  and  staff  of 
the  Berks  Vocational-Technical  School  and  Berks.  County  Intermediate  Unit 
#14.    The  work  experience  component  is  handled  by  the  counselor /placement 
personnel  in  cooperation  with  area  business  and  fndustr/  representatives. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Enrollment  of  in-school  students  is  handled'  by  guidance  personnel 
from  each  individual  school  participating  in  the  pipgram  and  the  YETP 
counselor.    Employment  Security  and  tlje  YMCA/NYC  project  staff  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  enrollment  of  out-of-school  youth.    Interested  persons 
must  also  complete  a  financial  eligibility  form  supplied  by  the  Berks 
County  Employment  and  Training  Office. 

Each  YETP  participant  is  involved  in  at  least  forty-five  hours 
of  evaluation1  and  counseling  in  addition  to  ongoing  .personal  and  career 
coanseling.    The  evaluation  involves  the  use  of  the  Singer  Graflex  equip- 
ment and  students  are  exposed  to  an  average' of  sixty  trades.  YETP 
counselors  then  discuss  the  results  of  the  evaluation  with  the  student  and 
an  Individual  Employability  Plan  is  drawn  up  for  eacti  participant.  Prog- 
ress through  the  program  is  noted  and  evaluation  and  instruction  results 
are  recorded. 

Transportation  to  the  West  Center  and'b^ci  to  the  home  schools 
is  provided  and  child  care  is  available  to  those  participants  who  need  it. 

*  • 
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Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  .  ,      „     \      *  - 

%  Remedial  work  or  help  with  basic  math  and  reading  skills  is -a 

pa^t  of  the  program,  JJach  student  is  enrolled  in  a  fifteen-hour  Personal 
Improvement  course  emphasizing  personal  appearance,  hygiene  and  etiquette. 

J    *      '  < 
^  ,  ,  «' 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

YETP  participants  are- offered  hands-on  instruction  in  approxi- 
mately twelve  trade  clusters  such  as  Auto  Trades,  Building  Maintenance, 
Data  Processing/Keypunch,  Health  Services,  etc.    These  classes  are  taugbt 
by  instructors  who  *are  regular  staff  members  at  Berks  Vocational-Technical 
School,  hGwevg:,  YETP  student/teacher  ratios  are  usually  smaller  and  the 
students  receive  individual  instruction  not  possible  in sa  large  class. 
Students 'receive  instruction  in  employability  skills,  employment  ethics, 
attitudes,  and  human  relations. 


Work  Experience 

Out-of-schoo*t  students  spend  up  to  thirty-five  hours  a  week  in 
paid  trainlng>/or  work  experience.    For  those  closest  to  the  job  market  (by 
age  or  need),  the  emphasis  is  on  basic  entry-level  skills.    For  younger 
students  the  experiences  may  be  exploratory.    Some  in-school  students  may 
be  placed  in  work  experience  positions  unique  to  their  needs  6r  interests, 
e.g.,  one  student  who  was  interested  in  typewriter  repair  Cfor  which  no 
formal  course  is  offered)  was  "apprenticed"  to  a  repairman  in  the  community « 

The  YETP  program  recommends  that  home  school  districts  award 
.credit  for  work  experience  and  classroom  training  since  they  are  taught  by 
certified  instructors  in  a  vocational  facility  and  include  an  approved 
curriculum.    The  final  decision  on  awarding  of  credit  is  made  by  each 
district.  t 


Placement  * 

Placement  in  work  experience  positions  and "final  placement  of 
graduates  is  landled  by  program  counselor /placement  personnel.  In  some 
instances,  jott  leads  are  given  by  regular  Berks  Vocatiojual-tfechnical  co- 
op- instructors) 
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EDISON  HOUSING  REHABILITATION  PROJECT 


Location: 

EdsxcatloncA.  Agency: 

* 

VnMnz  SpoYU>oK: 
Funding:        N  ^ 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  School  District,  ; 
Division  of  Career  Education, 
Office  of  Vocational  Education 

Philadelphia  Area  Manpower  Planning 
Council  (FY  f79)' 

$  64,00|fc-  Title  IV 
130,000  -  Vocational  Education 
(P.L.  94-482) 


In-Kind  Con&ubtJutLont 


TaAgzt  G/ioupU) : 


Contact:*.  > 


J 


J 


School  District  of  Philadelphia 
contributing*approximately  $30,00p 
in  salaries  and  warehouse  space  *    <  , 

Urban  in-school  youth;  potential 
dropouts 

Dr.  Joseph  I.  Rubin,  Assistant 

^Director 
Division  of  Career-  Education 
Philadelphia  School  Distript^ 
734  Schuylkill  Avenue 
Philadelphia,,  Pennsylvania  19146 
(215)  299-7146 

Robert  J.  Robinson,  Executive  Director 
rade  Union  Leadership 'Council 
forth  Btoad  Street 
Phi^delphia,  Pennsylvania  •  1913Z 
221-0100 


OVERVIEW 

The  Edison  Housing  Rehabilitation  Project  provides  pn-site  instructioit- 
to  high  school  youth  in  five  building  trades  areas.    Training  is  provided 
by  School  District  Vocational  teachers  with  the  assistance  of  three  journey 
Workers ^employed  by  the  subcontractor,  the  Negro  Trade  Union  Leadership 
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Council.    The  project  is '-designed  to  offer  the  students  practical 
experience  in  applying  the  theories  learned  in  the  vocational  education 
classes  at  Edison  High  School,  Dobbins  Area  Vocational  Technical  School, 
Randolph  and  Swenfe on- Skill  Centers.    The  project  personnel  attempt  to 
make  the  site  setting  comparable  to  an  actual  job  site  under  a  contractor. 
Students  work  for^ three  Tiours  a  day,  five  days  a  week  rehabilitating 
houses,    Academic  credit  is  awarded  for  this  work  based  on  demonstrated 
competencies_^nd  attendance.    Vocational  instructors  and  the  union  super-, 
visor  meet  weekly  to  coordinate  instruction,    Student^aSy* participate  in 
this  program  from  one,  to  three  years  beginning  in  the  tpenth  grade. 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education  Struct  ion  in  this  project  is  directly  linked 
to  the  training  received  by  project  participants  at  the  housing  rehabilita- 
tion sites.    The  vocatidnal  instructors  meet  weekly  with  on-site  journey 
sWortfers  to  assure  coordination* 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  ^  • 

V 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  through  its  Department  of  Public 
Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  has  a  contract  with  the 
Philadelphia  School  District,  which  in  turn,  subcontracts  with  the  Negro 
Trade  Union  Leadership  Council  (NTULC)  for  the  on-site  construction  com- 
ponent of  the  "project.    Formerly,  the  Philadelphia  Area  Manpower  Planning 
Council  had  a  contract  with  the  Philadelphia  School  District  which,  in  4 
turn,  subcontracted  with  the*  NTULC , 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  ^ 

Vocational  education  personnel  at  Edison  High  School  and* 
A#  Philip  Randolph  Skills  Center  and  on-site  journey"  workers  coordinate 
day-to-day  project  activities,  ' 


'Outreach,  Assessment-,  Counseling, ^and  Supportive  Services 

Students  are  assigned  by  school  personnel  from  vocational 
construction  cluster  programs.    Counseling  is  provided  at 'the  home 
schools,  * 


fen-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Students  requiring  assistance  in  improving  math  and  reading 
skills  are  given  additional  class  hours  in  these  competencies 
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Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

The  in-school  voc4tional  skills  training  project  participants 
receive  is  supplemented  and  reinforced  by  the  on-site  training  in  housinss 
rehabilitation.  1 


Work  Experience  and  On-the-job  Training 

On-site  *jork  supervisors/journey  workers  make^the  site  work 
experiences  comparable  to  an  actual  job  under  the  management  of  a  jcontractor, 


Placement 

t 

9  '  Placement  assistance  is  offered.  studente-upoB-gT-aduat-ion^- 

There  is  also  the  option  of  applying  for  two  other  programs  operated  by 
the  NTULC:    a  Home  Rehabilitation  Program  or  a  Targeted  Outreach  Program 
for  building  or  related  trades. 

.  -  •       .  *  r 
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YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Location: 

EduccvCionat  Agency: 
VtUmz  Sportioi: 

Funding: 

TctAgzt  &ioup{£): 
7 


Contact: 


*    Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

JFK  Skills  Center 

Philadelphia  City/County 
1  Governor's  Office 

Title  IV 

^    Urban  out-of-school  yQuth,  especially 
'females  and  teenage  parents  v. 


*\ 

John       Stout,.  Executive  Director 
.  'Youth.  Development  Corporation 
#    1411  Walnut  Street  • 
^Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19102 
(215)  665-9348 


OVERVIEft       .  : 

The  Youth  Development  Program  has  created  eight  .small  businesses  where 
youth  have  /an  opportunity  to  market  their  own  products  and  services  and 
become  co-owners. ,  Each  'business  is  separate  and  distinct  and  -requires 
different  skills.    Theit  businesses  are  located  in  the  youth's  own  communi- 
ties.   Skill  training  is  provided  through  several  methods  ranging  from^on- 
tfie-job  training  to  vocational  skills  training  kt  the  JFK  SJcills  Center. 
There,  are  >eighty-three  trainees  in  the  program  who  are  predominantly 
minority  youth  and  all  are  unemployed, 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  *  * 

/     r  • 

The  JFK  Skills  Center  provides  training  in  motor  engine,  repair.  This 
is  the  primary  program' link  to  a  vocational  education  organization.  The 
program  also  has  a  central  office  which  provides  vocational  courses,  in- 
cluding typing,  shorthand,  accounting,  and  other  business  courses. 


PRIME  SPONSOR .  INVOLVEMENT 


The  prime  sponsors',  role  lies  in  contracting  and  monitoririg.  Technical 
assistance  related  to  tHe  interpretation  of  regulations,  budgeting,  and 
reporting  'is  also  provided  by  the  prime  sponsors .    The  program  is  primarily 
funded  by  the  city/county .prime  sponsor  and 'supplemented  by  the  Governor's 
Office.    ,  .   '    *  ' 
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PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES      •  .  .».'/* 
Administrative  Affairs  '  .  -  f  , 

The  Youth  Development  Corporation  (Ypc)  is  a  non-profit "CETA-  *' 
funded  agency  which  operates  the  Youth  Development  Program.    The  genesis 
for  YDC  was  the  greater  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Settlements. 

Outreach,  Assessment  T  Counseling  and  .Supportive  Services 

^  —j  ^  ■ 

.-    Outreach  is  facilitated  through  the  thirteen  offices  of  the 
Philadelphia  Federation  of  Settlements  which  have  direct  contact  with 
poverty  neighborhoods.    There  is  also  coordination  with  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  to  identify  youth.    Asssessment  covers  both  academic  and 
vocational  skills.    Counseling  is  provided  on  an  individual  basis  by  pro- 
gram staff.    For  each  enrollee,  the  program  pays  for  thirty-five  hours  a 
week  of  work  andmx  hours  of  school.  *  •  *'  • 

•  Npn-Skidls-0rientcd-Tra4ning — ■  —  =  r  - 


■    Education  services  offered  by  YDC  include  special  testing,  tutoring, 
and  GFD  preparation  courses.  . 

InstitutifaaXpccupation  Skills .  Training  * 

Classroom  training  is  provided  through  three  methods;    1)  a  company 
allows  participants  to  enroll  in  their  own  training  center  for  a  wedk  or  a  - 
company  may  sponsor  a  continuous  seminar;  2)  vocational  training  is  avail- 
able from  an  educational  institution,  e.g.,  motor  engine  repair  at  the  JFK 
Skills  Center  or  tree  climbing  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Extension 
Service;  3)  vocational  business  courses  are  offered  at  the  YDC  Central 
Office. 

Work  Experience' and  On-the-Job  Training  3 

The  predominant  method  of  training  occurs  daily  on  the  job.  The 
supervisor  at  each  of  the  businesses  is  a  skilled  craftsperson.    There  are 
four  types  of  employment  opportunities  offered:    1)  employment  in  the  eisht 
program  businesses;  2)  training  in  local  social  service  agencies;  , 

3)  office  work  in  social  service  agencies  and  the  YDC  Central  Office:  and 

4)  sales  promotion  for  the  eight  businesses. 

Placement  1  * 

The  Youth  ^Development  Corporation  businesses  offer  long-term  employ- 
ment and  the  opportunity  f  0r  some  youth  to  be  retained  as  co-owners, -when 
the  business  becomes  a  private  enterprise.  •  , 
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4  '  STAY 

Student  Training  Assistance  For  Youth 


— loc&tLoni    ,  ^ 
EduaationaZ  Agency: 
PsUmz  Spans  oki  1 
-  Funding t 

Contact  i 


Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  1 
Pittsburgh  Public  School  System 
City  of  Pittsburgh 
$625,Qg£-YETP 

Urban  in-school  youth;  potential  dropouts 

Fred  Monaco,  Projects  Coordi$at;or 
The  pomprehensive  Student  Placement 
•  Section,  Division  of  .Occupational, 
VocationalN and .Technical  Education 
Department  of  Secondary  Schools 
635  Ridge  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15212 
(412)  321-4934 


OVERVIEW     v '  .  ^ 

The  STAY  program  of fers  work  experience,  in-class  instruction, 
counseling,  support  services,  and  placement  to  Pittsburgh  high  school 
students  identified  as,  potential  dropouts.    Administered  through  the 
Comprehensive  Student* Placement  Section  in  the  Division  of  Occupational, 
Vocational,  and  Technical  Education  with  the  Department  of  Secondary 
schools,  STAY  serves  approximately  five* hundred  potential  dropouts 
(seventy-five  percent  pf  whom  are  minorities)  per  year.    Students  re- 
main in  STAY  for  4jix  titonths  and  complete  three  maior  components  of 
the  program:    one  hour.' per  week  of  counseling  andf  s.upportive  services;  . 
two  hours  p^r  week  of  in-class  instruction  in  employability  and  sur- 
vival skills,  twelve  hours  per  week  work  experience  ;Jn  public  sector 
positions.'  All  activities  are  on  an  extended-day  basis;*  academic 
credit  is  awarded  .for  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours  in  the  work  expJfc- 
ence  exponent;  minimui  wage  is  paid  for  the  full  fifteen  hours  pef^ 
week  participation.    Ddring  the  summer,  students  are  placed  in  part- 
or  full-time  unsubsidi^ed  employment  with  bi-weekly  follow-up  provided. 
Unsubsidized  placement* assistance  is  alsp  provided  to  all  studentg  who 
complete  the  STAY  program .^  . 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  Division  of  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Technical  Education 
administers  three  programs,  including,  STAY,  which  serve  educationally 
and/or  economically  disadvantaged  students.    The  other  two  programs, 
which  are  funded  by  the  LEA  and  State  Vocational  Education  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  monies,  serve  as  companion  programs  to  STAY  through 
•shared  facilities  and  program  Materials  in  the  schools.    Placement  for 
STAY  program  completers  is  provided  by  Placement  Personnel  of  the  two 
companion  vocations!  programs.  »  * 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  ^  . 

Prime  Sponsor  staff  worked  closely  witfr  program  staff  in  the 
initial  planning  and  implementation  of  STAY.    Members  of  the  two  staffs, 
usually  at  the  Projects  Coordinator,  CETA  monitor  and  Youth  Director 
levels,  meet  approximately  on  a  monthly  basis  to  discuss  the  status 
of  the  program  and  to  develop^n6ede4  modifications.    Eligibility  de- 
termination of  participants  is  made  by  the  CETA  office  following  ini- 
tial review  Of  materials  by  STAY  staff \    The  CETA. Youth  director  is 
a  certified  counselor  with  experience  in  the  school  system.    Several  » 
CETA  staff  memhjte  involved  with  the  STAY  program,  including  the  Youth 
Director,  haveTJperience  in  operating  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Pro-" 
grams  in  cooperation  with  the  school  system. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

9 

Administrative  Affairs  f 

~The  Projects  Coprdinator  of  the*  Comprehensive  Student 
Placement  Sectiop  of  the  Division  of  Occupational,  Vocational,  and 
Technical  Education  in  the  Pittsburgh  public  school  system  admini- 
sters the  STAY  program  as  well  as  the,  companion  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  several  other  job  placement  and  vocational  co- 
operative projects.    Ihe  Projects  Coordinator  maintains  close  contact 
with  the  Local  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  the  prime  sponsor 
representative,  and  STAY  stajrf  members,  concerning  program"  operations. 
An  Assistant  to  the  Coordinator  has  responsibility  for  day-td-day 
operations  of •  STAY  including  staff  assignments.    Seven  Field  Service 
Aides,  one  Curriculum  Development  Specialist,  and  thirteen  part-time 
teachers  complete  the  STAY  staff.  *  i 

The  STAY  program  has  responsibility  for  .^ministering  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  &f  the  prime  sponsor  Ts  Y£TP  funds  rather  than  the 
legislated  22  percent  for  in-school  activities  through  the  LEA. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach,  assessment,  and  counseling  activities  are  the 
responsibility  of  STAY  staff  member^  called  Field  Service  Aides, 
'who  work  with  a  Gaseload  of  thirty  to  forty  students  *  each. 
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A  potential  dropout  criterion  is  used  to  identify  students 
who  could  benefit  from  the  STAY  program;  one  or  more  of.  the  following 


representative  criteria  designate 
vent ion  activities: 


•  one  or  two  years  behind  in  sphool; 

•  below  C  avenge  f <  r  two  years; 

system; 


the  student  as  in  need  of  inter- 


•  trouble  wit&  court 

•  frequently  truant, 


referrals  to  community  agencies  or 
to  assist  in  solving  problems  oqcu 


suspended, 


The  Field  Service  Aides  :neet~with  the  students  one  hour  per 
week  in  the  schools  to  provide  inf  ormal  group,  or  individual  counseling, 


other  school  services  as  needed,  and 
„  .  ,  irring  in  the  work  experience  component. 

The  Aides  act  as  liaisons  for  the  £  tudents  in  the  sense  that  they  assist 
in  coordinating  the  individual  neec.s  of  the  student  with  the  appropriate 
supportive  service:    remedial  educction,  health  care,  vocational  assistance 
through  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  -etc. 


NonrSkills  Oriented  Training  *J 

Basic  living  skills  including  checkbook  balancing,  apartment 
renting,  application -for  assistance  in\  various  agencies,  etc.  &re  taught 
in  the  students'  home  schools  during  the  two  hour  per  week  classroom 
component.    Vocational  or  academic  teachers  hired  on  an  extended-day 
*basis  conduct  the  classes. 


Institutional  Occupational^  Skills  Trkininft 

Employability  and  job^urvival  skill  development  is  a  strong 
ftfcus  of  the  two  hour  per  week* classroom  component;  positive  attitudes  . 
toward  work,  the  ability  to  deal  with  employers,  job-seekingr^skill^  are 
emphasized.  % 

Work  Experience  «* 

The  twelve  hour  per  week  work  experience  positions ' are  in  the' 
public  sector  in  such  occupational  areas  as  clerical,  maintenance,  trans- 
portation, and  janitorial  work  at  entry  levels.'   The  work  experience 
component  emphasizes  the  development;  of  marketable  skills  and  positive 
attitudes  toward  work  as  indicated  by  the  sample  of  one  student  who 
wanted  to  leave  the  program  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  her  assigned 
duties  as  a  tray  carrier  in  a  cafeteria.    Through  the  encouragement  of 
the  Field  Service  Aide,  the  student  remained  on  the  job  and  has  since 
-been  promoted  into  a  cashier  position*?  '  y 

:  . .-\      '■  \  '  ■ 
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V    /  • 

Placement  * 

Through  coordination  with  the  two  -companion    programs  in 
the  Division  of  Occupational,  Vocational,  ,and  Technical  Education, 
placement  assistance  in  unsubsidized 4 positions  is  offered  to  STAY 
program  ccpupleters.    Priority  in  placement  activities  is  given  to 
STAY  completers  following  the  end  of  a  six-month"  program  cycle. 

Job  development  activities  fot  the  work  experience  component 
are  carried  out  through" employer  visits  and  telephone  contact  by  the 
Field  Service  Aides.    The  original  indent  of  the  program  during  sum- 
mer months  Kas  to-  transfer  STAY  students  when  possible  to  the  city 
SPEDY  program;  however,  when  problems  of  participation  and/or  job 
placement  arose,  the  STAY  staff  developed  unsubsidized  summer  jobs 
for  the  students.    Many  of  ttiese  summer  placements  have  developed 
into  permanent  job  opportunities. 
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VOCATIONAL  SDUCATION/YETP  PROGRAM 


LoCJXtAJOnx 

EduzatwnaJL  Agency: 

faifiding:  / 
p 

Contact* 


Providence t  Rhode  Island 

Providence  Public  School  Sy.stem 

City  of  Providence' 

$80,000  -  YETP 
30,000  -  P,L.  94-482  (Vocational 
Education/Disadvantaged 
monies)' 

Urban  in-school  youth 

Dr.  Robert  Brooks 

Director  of  Career  and  Vocational 

Education ' 
ProvldiKice  Public  Schools 
•86  Fourth  Street 
Providence, -Rhode  Island  02906 
(401)  456-9100 


r 


OVERVIEW  '  , 

*  *.  * 

^        The  Providence  program, , jointly  funded  by  vocational  education  and 
YETP,  has  the  key  components  of -vocational  skills  training,  exploratory 
activities,  anti  work  experie&c^  plus  a  range  of  transition  services  for 
one  hundred  fifty  CETA  eligible  high  school  students.    Students  enrolled 
in  the  program  receive  vocational  interest  and  aptitude  testing  followed 
by  a  ten-week  skills  training  prbgram  matched  to  the  results  of  assess- 
ment'' instruments  administered  at  the  area' vocational  school.    After  the 
ten-week  training  cycle,  students  are  placed  in  public  sector  work 
experience  positions  to  develop  further  the  skills  learned  in  class. 
All  participants  receive  allowances  for  the  training  time  and  wages  for 
the  work  experience  at  minimum  Or  prevailing  rates.    Academic  credit  is 
awarded  for  both  training  and  work  experience  activities.    Counselors  at 
a  Career  Resource  Center,  whicfi  was  established  through  this  program  but 
is  available  to  all  students,  conduct  sessions  in  employability  skills  . 
for.  the  program  participants .  • 

.  A  limited  program  of  work  experience  activities  or  classroom  % 
training  (but  not- both)  is  offered  to  middle  school  students* 
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ROL'g  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION, 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Career  and  Vocational  Education 
administers  the  vocational  education/YETP  program  as  well  a^rx>gra2is"~ 
involving  career  or  vocational  education  and*  CETA-Title  II.    The 'area 
vocational  school  is  the  site  fox.  the  ten-week  skills  training  elates,  • 
and  teachers  h^red  for  the  extended-day  program  are  vocationally  certi-- 
fietL    The  Director  of  Career  and  Vocational  Education  serves  on  the 
CETA  Youth  Council  and  the  Manpower  Council  for  the 'city  of  Providence; 

PRIME*  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

JEhe  Deputy  Director  of  Operations  for  the  prime  sponsor  and  prime 
sponsor , planning  specialists  were  involved  in  the  developmental  -stages 
of  tfie  vocational  education/YETP  program  through  .the  provision  of  "techni- 
cal assistance  concerning  regulations, *labor  market  information,"  and 
suggested  activities.    Prime  sponsor  staff  and  program* sta^rf  aire  in  con- 
tact aJt  l£ast  weekly ^ to  discuss  program  operations^  plans  for  an* overall* 
evaluation,  and  program  changes.    The  Independent  Monitoring  Unit  (IMU) 
for  the  prime  sponsor  assesses  program  activities  ♦'fr^oiig**1  on-site  visits 
and  review  of, program  data  reports. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  •    •  i     *  *  '  <5| 

Adiflinistrative  Affairs  .  s 


*         The  twp  afdministjrative  off icials^Mtehi^  program  are  the 
Director  <^f  Career  and  Vocational  *Educatio^^*ho  devotes  approximately 
one-pfird  of  his  time  to  the  vocational  education  diiti  £are"er  education 
programs  involving^  CETA,  and  the  ar§a  vocational  school  coordinator  who 
works  part  time  fois-the  project;  $nd  who  oversees"  tli^ay^d^y~~7^~  ' 
activities.    Othe^  staff  members  include  nine  part rtime  vocationaf,^ 
teachers,  nine  part-time  (and  one  full-time)  counselors,  and  a  full-^3Ctte 
jpb  developer.    The  Vocational  Programs  Advisory  Council  for  the  public 
/school  system,  which  has  prime  sponsolr  representation,  offers  technical 
assistance  and  advice  regarding  goal  determination* and  policy  for  the 
program.  ^ 

. "  1 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Coun^jBling,  and  Supportive  Services 

^  Referrals  to  the  program  are  made  by  program  ataff  counselors 

in  the  various  higt\  schools  and  thfc  area' vocational  school,  and  the  local 
CETA  office/   The  local  CETA^ office  prqvides  ^igibiltty  screening4,  and 
•eligible  student  are  referred  to  prograiShcounselors  at  the  .area  voca-4 
tional  school  for  interest  and  aptitude  testing,,  guidance  and  counseling 
4and  placement  recommendation. 

*  "*  _  »  * 

*  -   *  * 
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f       Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Four  training  sessions  on  local  educational  and  occupational 
opportunities,  and  at^  overall  program~~oiientation  are  held  in  the  program fsy 
Career  Resource  Center  located  in  the  area  vocational  school.  Students 
attend  two  .sessions  during  the  skills  training  module  and  two  sessions^ 
during  the  work  experience  module. 1 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Studebts  entering  the  YETP  vocational  education  project  complete 
.a  ten-week  ^skills  training  program  at  the  area  vocational  school  on  an 
extended  day  basis  <after  school,  Monday  through  Friday)  and  receive 
twining  in  the  following  areas*: ,  construction,  electrical^wdrk,  social 
he'alth,  and  business  exploratory.*  Students  concentrate ,on  entry-leveV 
J skill svt raining.    Thig  occupational  skills  training,  received  during 
*^the  ten-week' mo.dule,  is.folldwed  by  a"  ten-week  work  experience  in  a 
matched  occupational  area.    Th^se  younger  students  may  then  return  for 
another  teh-week  training  module,  -f  * 

-  \?         .r"  * 

A   Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training  .  ~* 

'.    -     .  .  ,  /      -  *         -  , 

All  york  experience  §ctivitiefe  take  place  in  the  public  sector. 
All  stude&fs.  are  matched  to  jobs  based  on  aptitude  and  interest  testing, 
counselor  interviews,  and  the  preceding  ten-week  training  module.  - 

'  Placement  ^ 

s 

placement  assistance  for  gradating  seniors  is  provided  through 
Che  assistance  of  the  Employment  Security  Office, . through  a  non-financial 
agreement  with  the  prime  sponsor,  and  the  Providence  School  Department's 
Cooperative '-Vocational  Education  office.    Students  are  also  assisted  to 
enter  the  Vocational  Exploration  Program  (VEP)  sponsored  by  the  National 
Allianc4  of  Business  in  cooperation  with  the  local  CETA  office. 


J 


/ 
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CAREER  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE/ CLASSROOM  TRAINING . 


Location: 

Bisjuc^Uonil  Agency: 
Ptumz  Spon&oK 
fuyLdUngt 

TctAgoA  GKgupU): 
Contact: 


'Columbia,  South  Carolina 

J    S.  C.  Department  of  Education, 
Office  of  Vocational  Education 

Office  of  the  Governor,  CETA 
Division 


YETP 


Rural  in-school  population,  dropouts, 
offenders 

Dr.  Nancy  Moore 

C£TA  Coordinator 

Office  6f  Vocational  Education 

State  Department  of  Education 

Columbia,  S.C.  29201 

(803)  758-3318 


OVERVIEW 

The  Career -Employment  Experience  program  provides  employment  and 
transition  services  including  career  information,  counseling  and  guidance 
to  in-school  youth  throughout  the  State  and  offenders  at  two  3tat;e  institu- 
tions,   In-school  students  work  ten  hours  a  week  during  the  school  year  and 
twenty-five  hours  a  week  during  the  summer.    Enrollees  at  Youth  Services 
work  eight  hours  a  yeek  for  fifty-two  weeks.    Enrollees  at  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Corrections  receive  only  transition  services  over  the  same 
fifty-two  week  period. 

The  Classroom  Training  program  services  dropouts  through  area  poca-_ 
tional  centets.    Enrollees  receive  vocational  skills  training,  remej 
reading, 'remedial  math,  and  basic  economics*    Classroom  trainitig^fs  neld 
after  regular  school  hours  for  twenty-five  houig  a  week  over  a 'forty-six 
week  period*    There  are  approximately  seventeenSfenrollees  In  each  of  eleven 
area  vocational  centers  for  Classroom  Training.    A  maximum  of  twenty 
students  are  located  in  each  of  twenty-six  centers  for  Career  Emplpyment 
Experience. 


423 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ,  * 

J 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Education,  S.  C.  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion administers  the  '22%  YETP  funds  (Career  Employment  Experience  Program) 
for  the  Office  of  the  Governor,  CETA  Division,  comprised  of  seven  city  or 

county  districts  and  the  balance  of- stater*  The  Office  of  Vocational   

Education  administers  additional  YETP  funds  for  Classroom  Training  programs 
•serving  out*df-school  youth.    Classroom  Training  is  taught  by' certified 
vocational  instructors  and  area  vopational  centers  are  made  available  on 
an  extended  day  bag^e  to  serve, program  participants. 

f 

"PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Office  of  .the  Governor,  CETA  Division  shares  in  the  monitoring 
of  the  programsr.    The  Governor's  Office  also  holds  meetings  with  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Education  and  shares  information.    Program  reports  are  sub-«J 
mitted  to  the  Governor's  Office.*  ^ 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 

In  each  of  the  eleven  centers  where  Classroom  Training  is  offered, 
the  program  funds  one  coordinator  (who  may  be  a  counselor),  one  clerical 
person  and  four  teachers,  and  provides  funds  for  supplies.    General  super-* 
vision  and  administration  of  the  programs  is  carried  out  in  cooperation 
withthe  Office  of  the  Governor  ax>d  the  South  Carolina  Employment  Security^ 
Coi^^^feion:    Monthly  progress  reports  for  the  'Classroom  Training  program 
ar^^abmitted  by  each  area  vocational  center  to  the  lDcal  Employment 
Security  Office ,and  the  dffice  of  Vocatifoal  Education.    Students  in  bo€h 
the  ^areer  Employment  Experience  program  ano^EE^ Classroom  Training  program 
are  monitored  on  the  worksite  or  in  classroom  attendance, by  a, coordinator 
from  the  area  .vocational  center.    Funds  for  Career  Employmeht  Experience 
ate  used  ta  pay  student  wages  and  salaries  pf  administrative  personnel. 

Otitreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services  ° 
!  ,  \        •  7  v       !         :  '      ~  * 

"^^The  Employment  Security  Commission  serves  as  an  intake  agency  with 
responsibility,  for  establishing  eligibility,  selecting  and  assessing 
potential. enrollees.    Vocational  counselors  and  administrators  may  recom- 
mend students  for  the  Ca'reer  Employment  Experience  program,  dounseling 
is  prgvijied  for  Career  Employment  Experience  students  in  group  sessions, 
.while  counseling  for  Classroom  Training  students  is  arranged  through  the 
coordinator"  or  instructor. 

^'  Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  \ 

Remedial  education  is  a  regular  component  of  #Glassroom  Training.  The 
Students  receive  on  &  daily  basis  one  hour  of  remedial  reading,  one  hour  ' 
of  math,  and  one  hour  of  economics  adapted  to  their  educational  level. 
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Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

¥ 

Classroom  Training  students  receive  two  hours  a  day  of  vocational 
instruction.  .Each  area  vocational  center  determines  the  course  to  be  1 
offered  and  all ^students  take. the  course  offered  at  a  particular  center. 
Academic  credit  for  instruction  is  awarded  through  the  Office  of  Adult  * 
Education  and  is  based  on  time. in  the  program  and  achievement  of  per- 
formance objectives  established  by  the  teachers.    As  all  of  the  courses _ 
"  aye  offered  after  regular  school  hours,  the  teachers  who  participate  in 
the  program  are  regular  teachers  who  are  willing  to  teach  after  hours. 
Occupational  survival  skills  are  included  in  transitional  services  provided 
to  Career  Employment  Experience  students  in  group  ^sessions. 

Work  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training 

•+ 

The  Employment  Security  Commission  draws  up  work  site  agreements  with 
each  employer.    Wprksite  agreements  are  contracts  which,  spell  out  employer 
and  student  roles.    Work  sites  include  public,  non^p^ofTtxagencies.  The 
vocational  center  Career  Employment  Experience  Coordinator  pays  a  minimum 
of" two. visits  per  month  to  each        site.    Work  experience  for  enrollees  at 
Youth  Services  may  be  both  within  the  institution  and  outside  depending  on 
individual  circumstances. 


Placement  ^ 

Placement  for  Career  Employment  Experience  students  is  coordinated 
with  individual  career  goals  established  through  regular  school  counselors. 
The  Employment  Security  Commission  is  responsible  for  placement  through  the 
development  of  work  sites  for  participants. 

* 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


'location: 
Educational  Agency: 

funding: 

TaAg&t  &ioupU): 
Contact: 


Pendleton,  J&uth  Carolina  / 

JEri-County  Technical  College 

South  Carolina  Statewide  Consortium 

$119,000.00  -  YETP 

Rural  high  school  dtopouts 

James  R.  Longo,  Director  of  YETP 
Tri-County  Technical  College 
P.  0.  Box  587 

Pendleton t«  South  Carolina  29670 
C803)  225-2250 


OVERVIEW  < 

The  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  at  Tri-County  Technical 
College  off«s  GED  preparation,  employabi^ity  skills,  counseling,  supportive 
services \jfnd  placement  to  economically  disadvantaged  dropouts  in  a  three- 
county  rural  afea.    Training  allowances  (at  minimum  ^age  rates)  are  provided 
through  the  State   Employment  Service  for  thirty  hours  per  week,  twelve-week 
participation. 

The  proj^m  has  served  seventy  youth  during  the  1979  fiscal  ^SS^;  pro- 
gram completers  are  referr^to  CETA  Title  ~II-B  vskills  training  programs 
t  operated  on  the  campus  orthe  technical  school,  to  a  YETP-work  expei^nce 
^program  operated  by  a  community-based  organization,  or  to  un subsidized  em- 
ployment. I 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  *  ^ 

Tri-County  Technical  College  administers  and  operates  the  YETP  program 
through  a  subcontract  with  the  South  Cafrolina  State  Board  for  Technical  and 
Comprehensive  Education,. Department  of  Manpower  Services,  which  coordinates 
several  YETP  programs  in  the  state. 

Through  linkages  with  other  CETA  programs  on  the  campus,  the  YETP 
participants  may  be  placed  in  sjcills  training  programs  at  the  technical 
school*         .  * 

•  \ 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  prime  sponsor  involvement  with  this  program* is  frequently  handled 
at  the  state  level  through  dontact  between  CETA,  planners  and  state  educa- 
tion staff  •  I  St'aff  from  the  State  Technical  Education  Office  and  the 
Governor* s  Office  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Tri-County  Program 
Director  and  also  monitor  the  program  on  a  regular  basis*  ^ 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 

The  five  staff  members  Cdirector,  counselor,  clerk,  two  instruc- 
tors) are  employed  by  the  technical' school  ^and  paid  through  YETP  funds.  ' 
Administrative  costs  to  the  school  are  reimbursed  by  CETA,    The  Program 
Director  receives  assistance  in  planning  and  policy  development  from  the 
Department  of  Manpower  Services,  State  Board  of  Technical  and  Comprehensive 
Education. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling »  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  and  counseling  activities  are  performed  by  the  project 
staff;  aA  assessment  component  will  be  utilized  that  evaluates  the  students' 
academic  ^abilities,  vocational  interests  and  aptitudes  and  includes  voca-* 
tional  exploration  through  varied  work  sample  activities,    A  one-hour  per 
week  group  counseling  session  on  personal  development. 'is  conducted  each 
Friday  by  the  Program  Director  and/or  counselor. 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  *  ^ 

GED  preparation  or  basic  skill  development  is  a  major  component 
of  this  program.    Instructors  hold  daily  classes  and/or' assist  students 
through  individualized  programmed  instruction  units  in  the  learning 
laboratory.    Life  skills  classes,  which  include  attitudinal  development, 
are  held  twice  weekly  in  two-hour -sessions, 

A  thirty-six  hour  course  conducted  bo  assist  participants  in 
'obtaining  drivers1  licenses  was  held  during  July  and  August,  1979.  This 
serious  drawback  to  employment — not  having  a  driver *s  license — has  been 
alleviated  for  many  of  the  participants.    The  course  will  become  an  on- 
going component  of  the  program* 

Vocational  orientation  is  accomplished  in  part  by  allowing  YETP 
students  to  participate  in  regular  Tri-County , Technical  College  classes 
and  labs  on  a  short-term  basis* 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

v  Job  hunting  skills  are  strongly  emphasized 'during  the* twice- 

weekly  life  skills  classes;  students  are  trained  in  interviewing,  job 
search  techniques,  employaBility  skills  and  job  holding.    The  importance 
of  good  attendance,  punctuality  and  productivity  is  stressed. 
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-HP* 


Skill  training  in  vocational  programs  at  the  technical  school  is 
available  tomany  of  the  program  completers,  through.  CETA  -  Title  Il-B 
programs  op^^r^ted  on  the  campus*  , 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training 

Work  experience  opportunities  are  available  to  program  completers 
through  another  YETP  program  in  the  area. 


Placement 


ncN^mp] 


Placement  in  unsubsidized  employment  or  other  training  ancN^mploy- 
ment  programs  is  accomplished  by  theNprogram  counselor,  director,  and 
instructors.    The  school's  Career  Center,  which,  has  employer  information 
and  job  listings,  is  available  to  the  program  ftaff;  referrals  are  frequently 
made  through  Career  Center  listings. 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Location: 

  *- 

Educational  Agency: 

Funding: 

TaAget  GtoupU); 
Gon&ict:v 


Spartanburg,  South.  Carolina 

* 

Spartanburg  Technical  College 

Statewide  Consortium 

$92,000  -  YETP  v 

High  school  dropouts,  ages  17-21 

Deborah.  Highley 

Coordinator,  YETP 

Spartanburg  Technical  College 

P,  0.,W  4386  , 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29303 

C803)  576-5770 


OVERVIEW 

The  YETP  program  at  Spartanburg* Technical  College  has  two  major  goals: 
to  upgrade  academic  skills  and  to  identify  career  goals  of  economically 
disadvantaged  high  school  dropouts.    Thirty  youths  enter  the  program  during 
_each  twelve-week  cycle.    Training  allowances  (at  minimum  wage  levels)  are 
paid  for  thirty  hours  per  week  of  study  in  GED. preparation,  basic  skills, 
living  skills,  and  employability  skills.  'Counseling,  assessment,  and  place- 
ment for  completers  in  skills  training  or  unsubsidized  employment  are  also 
offered 

The  Spartanburg  program  is  one  of  several  YETP. programs  coordinated- by 
the  South  Carolina  State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive  Education 
through  a  contract  between  the  State  Board  and  the  Office  of  the~Governor  - 
CETA  Division. 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Spartanburg  Technical  College  has  contractual  responsibility  for 
administering  and  operating  „this  YETP  program;  campus  facilities  and  ser- 
vices are- available  to  participants  and  YETP  staff,   vSkills  training  for  • 
program  completers  is  provided  through  referral  to  CETA  Title  n-B  training 
programs  also  operated  on  Campus.    State-level  vocational  education  (through 
the  State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive  Education)  has  been  involved 
in  Initial  planning  and  implementation  of  this  and  other  YETP  programs. 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

Prime  sponsor  representatives  provide  technical  assistance  (in  fiscal 
matters,  regulations,  /etc.)  to  the  Program  Coordinator  and  to  £tate-level 
education  staff  through  frequent  telephone  contact  and  meetings.  Monitoring 
through  on-site  visjLts  jand  review  of  program  data  is  accomplished  regularly, 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  - 

Administrative  Affairs 

'The  Program  Coordinator  and  the  staff  of  one  counselor,  two 
instructors,  and  a  secretary  are,  employees  of  the  Technical  Collage  with 
salaries  paid  by  YETP  funds.    The  Coordinator  operates  the  program  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  and  maintains  frequent  contact  with  state-level  admin- 
istrators of  the  Department  of  Manpower  Services  of  the  South.  Carolina  State 
Board  for  Technical  an^ Comprehensive  Education. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services' 
• 

Outreach,  assessment,  and  counseling  are  provided  by  program  staff 
with  the  occasional'  assistance  of  the  tead^rs  and  counselors  of  the  techni- 
cal college.    Participants  complete  assessment  instrumetfts  to  determine 
aptitudes  in  academic  and  vocational  areas.    The  Cognitive  Style  Mapping 
Inventory  is  adjoinistered  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  teaching  mode 
Cgroup  versus  individual;  verbal  versus  written)  for  the  participant. 
•Counseling  is  provided  at  least  weekly  on  an  individual  and  group 
basis.  *  • 

»c 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  ' 

s 

Living  skills  such  as  learning  about  community  services;  how  to 
obtain  driver's  licenses  or  household  utilities,  human  sexuality,  and  drug 
abuse-are  developed  in  classes  held  on  an  as-needed  basis,  but  at  least 
twice  per  cycle. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Skills  training  is  available  to  program  completers  through,  a  CETA 
Title  II-B  training  program  also  offered  on  the  campus  of'  the  technical 
college;  several  participants  choose  this  option. 

Placement 


Placement,  through  providing  information  on  unsubsidized  employ- 
ment openings  or  through  referral  to  other  training  opportunities,  .is  a 
service  offered  by  the  Program  Coordinator  and  counselor  of  the  YETP  pro- 
gram. 
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YOUTE  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Location: 

Bduj^outlonal  Agency: 
VJumz  SponAQK:  -  * 
funding: 

Target  &ioupU):  ■ 
Contact:  * 


Pierre,  South  Dakota 

State  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
» 

Statewide  Consortium 
$150,000  -  YETP 
Rural  in-school  youth- 
Gary  Whiteaker 

Supervisor,  CETA  , 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
.222  West  Pleasant  Drive  .  . 

Pierre,  South*  Dakota  *575Q1  *  • 

C605)  773-3423 


/ 


/ 


OVERVIEW 

The  Youth  Employment  Training  Project  prtvides  occupational  orientation 
and  survival  skills  coupled^with  work  experience.    The  program  consists  of 
approximately  thirty  days  of  orientation  addressing  pre-employment  and 
attitudinal  issues.    Following  orientation,  students  attend  class  one  hour 
a  jday  in  related  instruction  for  which  they  receive  elective  credit.  After- 
noons are  spend  &t  a  work  site.    The  goals/*of  the  program  are  to  initiate 
youth  into  the  work  ethic  and  provide  thenrwith  the  dollars  necessary  to 
stay  in  school. 

The  YETP  program  which  is  statewide  has  been,  developed  differently 
for  each  community.    There  is  a  strong  basis  of  local  decision-making  and 
coordination  in  the  program.with  needs  assessments  done  locally  to  deter- 
mifie  individual  program  neelhu    Target  groups  vafcy  by  school  district.  The 
context  of  the  program  is  somewhat  unusual.  \  There  are  only  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students  statewide  in  the  program  as  South  Dakota  is  a  sparsely 
populated  state.    Bothf the  unemployment  rate  and  school  dropout* rate  are 
low.    The  CETA  staff  has  experienced  low  turnover.    The  CETA  State  Super- 
visor located  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  formerly  worked  with 
the  State  Department  of  Labor.  %k 

ROLE  OF. VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education  administers  the  Youth 
Employment  Training  Project.    Local  vocational  education  administrators 
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serve  as  local  program  coordinators.    The  C ETA 'State  Supervisor  is 
physically  located  within  the,  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  is 
responsible  for  supervising  all  YETP  programs.    The  CETA  State  Super- 
visor participates  in  the  development  of  the  fgjuja  Plan  for  Vocational  ' 
Education  and  through  location  in  {he  State  DivSfon  has  access  to  curric- 
ulum materials,  research,  and  planning  information  from  the  management 
information  system. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


The  Governor's  Office  is  the  prin^  sponsor  with  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Labor  serving  as  program  'agent.    In  South  Dakota,  all  services 
provided  by  CETA  are  delivered  through  either  the  Department  of  Labor  or 
Division  of  Vocational  Education.    The  youth  planner  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  -in  daily  contact  with  the  CETA  supervisor.    The  youth  planner  is 
responsible  for  monitoring  local  agencies,  approving  plans  and  expenditures 
and  handling  calls  related  to'  program  operation  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  At 
the  local  level,  employment  arid  training  representatives  (ETRs)  perform 
nanyof  the  YETP  program  functions  sharing  direct. responsibility  for  the 
program  along  with  teacher-coordinators  in  local  schools. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 


The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  a  sub-grantee  with  sole 
responsibility  for  providing erv ices  in  terms  of  administering    CETA  pro- 
grams.   Some  programSare  contracted  for  an  academic  year  and  some  year- 
round.    There  are  ten  programs  under  YETP.    One  of  the  waysjthat  local  co- 
ordination is  facilitated  is  through  the  responsibility  of  tne  partnership 
of  the  ETR  and.  the  teacher/coordinators;    In-service  education  has'  been 
initiated  by  the  Department  of  Labor  youth  planner  and  the  CETA  State 
Supervisor  to  provide  service  to  ney  teacher/coordinators  and  ETRs  in  the 
school.    State  level  coordination  is  enhanced  through  complementary  advisory 
positions.    The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  two  members  on  the  State 
Manpower  Services  Council  and  the  CETA  State  Supervisor  is  an.  educational  „ 
consultant  to  the  Department  of  Labor,    With  the  ETR  in  the  field  to  help 
work  directly  with  the  clients,  the  State  office  has  a  person  to  translate 
their  goals  and  objectives  «nd,also  provide  input  into  the  StPate  Jevel 
from  the  local  level  in  terms  of  what  the  needs,  are. 

-0 

Outreach, ^Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  is  a  function  of  the  ETRs.    The  ETRs  can  refer  a  person 
to  any  one  of  a  number  of  programs,  whether  it  is  SPEDY,  YETP,  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps,  etc. .  A  telephone  call  to  either  the  CETA  State  Super- 
visor or  Department  of  Labor  staff  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  identify  what 
funds  will  be  used  to  support  or  meet  the  need^  of  the  client  out  in  the 
field.  •    .  . 

Assessment  is  also  a  function  performed  by  the  ETR.  Counseling 

Tolv^s  tl^t  ^  7S  ^  m°St  a"  — ^t  the  function  essoin-®' 
volves  other  counselors  on  the  staff  at  Job  Service  offices  and  regular 
school  counselors.    Supportive  services  c^  be  provided  by  any  service 
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agency/  They  are  obtained  by  direct  purchase. on  an  individual  basis.  • 
Examples  d£  such  supportive  services  include  tutorials,  child  care,  and 
transportation.    These  are  arranged  by  th&  ETR  as  are  subactivities  called 
Job  Related  Education,  which* provides  services  that  are  needed  but  not 
available  through  supportive "services.    For  example,  the  "pur rcfiase~of 
correspondence  courses  would  come  under  Job;Related  Education,  as  would 
the  rental  of  a  typewriter  for  a  student  to  practice  skilld^. 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 


Remedial  education  may  be  purchased  by  the  prime  sponsor  or  co- 
ordinated by  the  prime  sponsor  if  such  a  service  is  free.    The  needs  of 
students  fyr  non-skills 'oriented  training  is.  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  teach«-coordinators  or  the  YETP  staff  who  have  the  authority  to  refer  1 
student's       the  appropriate  serviceg^  m  ^ 

Instifr^tion^rQccupati        Skills  Training 

^  The  related  instruction  provided  daily  after  thev/student  is  on 

thej^prksite  emphasizes  occupational  survival  skills.  * 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training  *  , 

Ninety  percent  (90%)  of .the  employment  of  students  is  in  the  public 
sector.    Academic  credit  for  work  experience  varies  with  the  school  dis- 
trict.- Howler,  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  set  up  , 
some*  state  standards  which  have  already  been  approved  by  the  state  board. 
Where  a  school  starts  a  YETP  in-school  program,  if  it  provides  up  to  thirty- 
six  to  fifty-four  hours  of  rel^t^i  instruction  and  one  hundred  and  eighty* to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  hours  of  work  experience,  a  student^may  then 
receive  one  fuJLi  adademic  credit  as  an  elective. 

Placement 


Placement  is  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  ETR  and  the  teacher/ 
coordinators..  The  ETRs  have  taught  teacher /coordinators  how* to  contact 
and  deal  with  employ^M  and  the  teacher /coordinators  have  helped  to  train 
ETRs  in  in-school  activities.    The  process  of  obtaining  jobs  for  students, 
has  almost  exclusively  been  through  knocking-on  doors.    TJie  plan  suggested 
by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  for  the  ETR  and  the  teacher/ 
coordinator  together  to  follow  two^ateps.    The  first  step  recommended  is  , 
for  them  to*  form  an  advisory  committee  of  downtown  people  and  possibly  a 
school  counselor  or  other  school  staff.    The  second  step  is  to  maintain 
contact  with  service  clubs.  m  .  /, 
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CABJIIGER  CENTER  YOUTH.  vEMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Location: 

EduoAtionaJL  Agency? 
VnXmt  SponAofa. 
Funding: 

Tcutgzt  GfioupU)  ? 
Contact: 


Morris town,  Tennessee 
Morristown  Public  School  System 

Balance  of  .Tennessee 

*  * 

$140,000rYETP 

20,000-Vocatior*al  Education 
(P.L.  94-482) 

Handicapped  students 

Garland  Curiton,  Director 
C^rriger  Center 
Morristown,  Tennessee  37814 
(615)  581-9517 


OVERVIEW  - 

_     \  ✓   _     *  '  

One  hundred  and^forty  youths  in  Morristown,  Tennessee  attend  a 
center  specially  staffed  and  equipped  to  deal  with  tha  needs  of  the 
physically,  mentally,  or  emotionally  handicapped/   For.ty  of  the  youths 
participate  in  a  YETP  component  whict/  offers  vocational  skills  ' 
training,  eraployabtlity  skills  preparation,  remedial  education,  work 
experience,  counseling,  and  placement.    Carx/iger  Center  serves  youths 
on  a  full  prfc  partial-day  basis  through  referrals  from  two  high  schools 
and  two  middle  schools  in  Morristown  *  '  * 

The  YETP  students,  in  addition  to  b^ing  handicapped,  must  m$et 
economic  disadvantaged  criteria.    Morning  hours  are  spent  in  training 
and/or  academic  workVith  afternoons  devoted  to  work  experience  in 
public  agencies. 

* 

•»  * 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

 " —       1  <  • 

.  The  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education  administers  the  YETP 
funds  utilized  by  the  Carrigef  Center.    Vocational  educatorfkat  the  ' 
state,  level  have  input  into  planning-,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
the  YETP  program; 
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The  Center  £§T  one  of  thirty-two  local  YETP  programs  administered 
at  the  state  level  hy  tfcLe  Division*  of  Vocational  Education.  The 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  also  £tfan£  $£Q,l8)0  in  vocational  edu- 
cation funds  CP.L.  94^482)  t6  tKe  Center . /  . 

*  *  • 

Skills  training,  in  such  areas  as  furniture  repair,  small  engine 
repair,  and  business  and  office  occupations,  is  a  major  focus  of  the 
.Carriger  Center  programs.  ^Teachers  are  vocationally  certified.** 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT         *    \  *S  *        '*  V  * 

Local  CETA  ^representatives  from  Employment  Security,  fcrhe  sub- 
-contracttor  for  the  BOS,  assist  program  ^efforts  ^in  -eligibility       f  * 
.screening,  labor  market  information,  arid  placement  assistance. 

.   ,s    At  the  state  level, -CETA  planners  maintain  constant  contadt  with 
vocational  education  representatives  to  plan  and  develop  new  programs 
,  and  to  work*  together  to  improve  services  thought  out  BOS.  **C$tA  and 

"^vocational  .education  jointly  visit  the  program  site  .for. .pojgLitoriiig  

purposes*1*   5  *  0  •  ^  -  •* 

>  "  .  • 

pfteGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

 ^ ~  1 

.Administrative-  Affairs  . 

The -:Dir teeter" of  Carriger  Center  has  responsibilif 
to-day  operations  of  all  Center  programs  including  "CETA. 
teachers one  counselor,  and  one  secretary-bpolckeeper  are  ,i 
employees  ♦  '  '  •  i 

/ '*  The  Director  of  Adult  afhd  Cdfrtinuing^Edwcation  ^(from'the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education)  has  overall  administrative  responsibility  for 
the, YETP  in-rschool  programs* in  the 'BOS.  ^  *  Jmm  . 

Jhe  Advisoiry  Council,  for  the  Center  assists  in  policy  determination. 

Outreach ,  Assessment ,  Counseling  and  Supportive  Services  - 

1  -  The  four  schools  in  Morristdwn  which  refer  youths1  to  the 

.Center .participate  in  outreach, functions .    Each  youth  completes  an 
assessment  process  during  which  Individualized  Education  Plans  (IEPs) 
ar£  developed*  ,The  IEPs  idrfktify  the  handicap'and  the  methods  tqpfce    •  ' 
used  in  training  and  remediation.    Vocational  interests  and  aptirades 
and  academic  perfctajiance  levels  are  also^ assessed.    Counselling  .is  a 
built-in  service  of'all  programs  at  the  Center.    Supportive  services  of  „ 
transportation  to  work  experience  sites  or  referral  to  community  ser- 
vice agencies  are  provided*     ,  .  »    -  *  *  * 

*  &  '<  **  * 

Non-Skills  Qriented* Training  " 
'    '  '  — =   A     -  ♦  .  # 


'Remedial  classes  or  individual  tutoring  in  math  and  reading 

e  basi 


are  offered  at.  the  Center,  as  are  basic  academic  courses -for  credit 
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Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 


War3s 


Vocational  training  courses  (for  credit  towards  giraduatioh)  are 
offered  in  a  range  of  skill  areas'.    .Center  students  are  placed  in  voca- 
tional program  areas  based  upon  assessment  te^ults.    Skills  training  is 
competency-based  with  an  individual's  competencies^  identified  at  the  end 
of  course  completion.  Employability  and  job  survival  skills  training  are 
regular  components  of  the  center  program. 
-    *    *  # 

Work  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training 
<  \f 

YETP  students  arS'  placed  in  work  experience  positions  for 
three  hours  each  weekday  afternoon.    Students  are  placed  in  positions 
such  as  sales  clerk,  nurse  aide,  recreation  aide,  car  washer,  etc. 
Salaries  are  at  minimum  wage  rates  aid  paid^through  YETP.    Two  high 
school  credits  are  awarded  per  year  ^or, the  work  experience.  1 

Placement  ' 

Program  completers  receive  pepnanent  placement  'assistance 
from  center  counselors .    YETP  youths  day  remain  in  the  program  up 
to  104  weeks. 

Work  experience  placements  are  developed  by  center  counselors 
with  assistance  fcrom  Emplorment  Security  persqnnel. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT  FOR  BALAJJCE-OF- STATE  IN-SCHOOL  YETP  ACTIVITIES 


Location: 


Nashville,  'Tennessee 


EduejcutlonaZ  Agtncy: 
Fimding: 

TaKQZt  GtioupU) ; 
Contact: 


State  Department  of  Education, 
>  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Balance  of  Tennessee, 
Department  of  Economic  Security 

$1,840,263.-  YETP      -  * 

Urban, and  rural  in-school  youth 

Howard  Welch*  Office  of  Adult  and 


Continuing  Educatfon 
208  Cordell  Hull  Building 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37219 
C615)  741-3456^/ 


OVERVIEW- 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  through  the'  office  ^Jgthe  Direc- 
tor of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education,  has  contractual  responsibility  for  ^ 
administering  YETP  in-school  programs  in  thirty-two  LEAfs.    Although  the 
programs  at  the  local  level  vary  in  approach,  size,  and  scope,  all  are,  . 
funded  under  one  (or  Both)  of  two  categories.    Transition  Services,  which 
are  ope£  to  students  of  all  economic  categories,  ages  16-21,  include  some 
combination  of  the  following:'   outreach,  assessment,  and  dkiegtation^ 
counseling;  labor  market  information;  employability.  and  survival  skills; 
job  placement;  referral  to  community  agencies  or  school  services;  and 
^activities  to  promote  the  transition  from  education  to  work.  Transition 
services,  which  have  been  established  in  all  of  the  local  programs,  are 
usually  provided  through  the  establishment  of  occupational  information 
centers  within  the  schools  and/or  the  arrangement  of  group  or  individual 
counseling  sessions  to  deal  witlx -specific  services  necessary.  Career 
Employment  Expedience  (CEE) ,  which  has  been  established  in  eleven  of  the 
thirty^two  local  programs,  is  available  to, economically  disadvantaged 
students  only.    These  students,  who  number  close  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  are  placed  in  public  agency-work  experience  positions  part-time 
during  the  school  year  and  full-time  in'  the  summer.    CEE  students  must 
receive  the  transitional  services  of  assessment,  counseling,  supervision, 
and  folljgw-up.    The  major  purpose  of  the  program  ^s  to  develop  and 
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experiment  with0new  programs  and.  approaches  to  reduce  the  employment  ' 
t  problems  of  youths.  One  of  the- local  projects  which"has  received  statewide 
publicity  is  the  Morristown  area;  the  program  provides  both,  components 
(transition  services  and  CEE)  with,  a  strong  emphasis  on  meeting  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  handicapped  and  mentally  retarded  students  (refer  to  the 
Morristown,  .Tennessee  program  description) 
« 

'  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  Division  of  Vocat&nal  Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
as  the  overall  administrative  unit  for  the  local  YETP  programs,  provides 
in-service  training,  curriculum  development,  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
projects  in  conjunction  with  the  prime  sponsor,  administrative  services  of 
reporting  systems  and  some -fiscal  management  for  the  projects.    On  the 
local  level,  the  Local  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  administer  the 
majority  of  the  thirty-two  programs.    Several  of  the  programs  have  a  voca- 
tional education  emphasis— that  is,  coordination  of  work  experience  with 
cooperative  courses  or  the  encouragement  of  participants  to  enroll  in 
skills  training  courses.    Vocational  education  teachers  and  counselors  are 
available  to  work  closely  with  Job  Placement  Coordinators    who  operate  the 
programs  on  the  local  level,  in  program  development,  placement  of  disad- 
vantagpd  students  in  work  experience  positions,  establishment  Of  occupa- 
tional information  centers,  etc'  ., 

The  Director  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education,  who  serves  as  the 
representative  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  Manpower  Planning 
Council,  meets  frequently  *e£th  the  vocational  education  representative  to 
the  CETA  Youth  Cduncil  to  keep  informed  of  their  activities, 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  groundwork  for  the  coordination  between  CETA  and  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  program  was  laid  in  preceding  program  operation  efforts  involving 
non-TEDPA  funding.  When  the  YETP  program  was  conceived,  the  linkages  between 
CETA  and  education  had  already  been,  established.  The  constant  contact  between 
the  two  include  "brains torming".  sessions  to  discuss  ways  to  improve  services 
and  tg  develop  new  program* ideas.  The  jpint  planning  and  development  efforts 
are  an  ingrained  component  of  the  CETA/education  linkages  here." 


Prime  sponsor  representatives  provided  technical  assistance  and  'joint 
program  planning  efforts  when  the  YETP  in-school  program  was  in  the  early 
stages  of  planning  by  State  education  officials.    Prime  .sponsor  representa- 
tives now  participate  in  or  attend  in-service  training  workshops  conducted 
by  State  vocational  education  for  local  program  staff,  and  local  programs 
are  monitored  through  data  reporting  systems  and  through  jon-site  visits 
conducted  by  a  team  of  prime  sponsor  and  State  vocational  education  staff. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 


Local  level  programs  are  administered  by  the  Job  Placement 
Coordinator  who  reports  to  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  Local  Director 
of  Vocational  Education,  and/or  superintendent  of  the  LEA.    At  the  state 
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level,  the  Coordinator  for  the  program  reports  tor  the  Director  of  ^flult 
and  Continuing  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  who  has 
responsibility  for  all  CETA  activities  in  education  including  YETP  des- 
cribed herein,  SPEDY  programs,  and  Governor's  Youth,  Programs,    The  State 
education  office  provides  in-service  graining  to  the  local  programs  as 
well  as  technical  assistance  on  CETA  regulations,  materials  for  the  career 
infojgnation  centers,  training  and  materials  for  the  grou^coufcseling 
sessions,  materials  on  employability  skills,  etc,  x  # 

• 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling*  Supportive  Sessions 

Ou,treach,  assessment,  and  eligibility  screening  are  handled 
through  the  school  system,  with  efforts  coordinated  with  the .local  Employ- 
ment Security  offices.    Small  group  or  ^dividual  counseling  sessions  to  • 
assist  students  in  dealing  with  personal,  educational,  and  vocational  diffi- 
culties are  conducted  by  the  Job  Placement  Coordinators,    Referrals  to 
community  agencies  for  other  services  are  frequently  handled  through  the  . 
^eeupat-ional  Irifxxnnati6ii_CenJ:^r  •    

A^wide  range  of  career  and  labor  market  informational  materials  devel-  . 
oped  at;  the  state  level  provide  guidelines  for' career-oriented  activities 
and  positive  attitude  development,' 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Jraining 

The  job  experiences  of  the  CEE  component  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
skills  development ♦ %  Many  of  the  students  served  are  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  courses  and  employability  skills  t^airfing.    The  Job  Placement 
Coordinators  are  encouraged  to  work  closely  with  vocational  teachers  and 
vocational  counselors  in  assessing ,and  placing  vocational  education  students 
in  work  experience  slots  matehfid  to  their  skill  areas. 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training 

V 

Students  ar^  placed  in  work  experience  positions  according  to 
Eesults  of  interest  and,  aptitude  assessments  or,  in  some  cases,  through 
assessment  interviews  with  the  Jp£  Placement  Coordinator,    Students  may 
work  fifteen  hours  a  week  during  the  school  year  and  full-time  in  the 
summer,  for  which  they  receive  the  minimum  wage  through  YETP,    Several  of 
the  local  schools  provide  academic  credit  for  EEe  work  Experience  "activities 
-»  •  ' 

Placement  • 

Direct  placement  and  job  development  comprise  a  strong  Component 
of*  many  of  the  local  programs,  particularly  those  with  CEE..   Job  Placement  t 
Coordinators  contact  employers,  arrange  interviews,  and  provide  follow-up 
after  placement.  s  * 
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CAREER  INFORMATION  GUIDANCE  AND  JOB-SEEKING  SKILLS 


4sV 

_  w 


Location*. 

Educational  Agency: 

Ponding:  \^ 
TaAqjU  &ioupU): 

Ao_niaat:_  ' 


Dallas,  Texas 

Dallas  Independent  School 
District  (PISD)* 

City  of  Dallas 

$300,000  -  YETP  (Southwork) 

'Ele^nth  graders  in  an  urbaij 
school  system 

— Russell  Dyer 

Job  Placement  - 
3700  Ross  Avenue 
Dallas,  Texas  75204 
(214) -742-4467 


3 


OVERVIEW  '  ' 

The  Career  Information  Guidance  and  Job-Seeking  Skills  Program  provides 
.occupational  orientation  in  a  twoTphase  project.    The  first  phase  concentrates 
on  six  to  eight  weeks  of  classroom  instruction  while  (he  second  phase  provides 
four  weeks  of  work  .experienced  Whil<*  occupational  orientation  is  a  iajor 
goal,  a  secondary  goal  is  to  prepare  students  fofc  entry  into  vocational 
cooperative  education  programs*  during  their  senior  ye/ir.  ' 

\  - 

The 'Job  Placement  Division  operates  the" program  in  an  out-of-school  * 
setting.    Previously  operated  out  of  an  old  gymnasium,  the  program  is  now  , 
housed  in  a  former  furniture  store.    Students  are  based  to  the  program  in 

t*r»?on:. -A"??- ff?oup  of  students  is  enrolled  in  each  of  two  Wrters,  ' 
the  second  and  third  quarter  of  the  school  year.    One  hundred  and  six  en- 
rolled the  second  quarter,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  the  third  -quarter  of 
the  school  year. 1978-79.  . 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

There  are  two  vocational  edupation  counselbrs  employed  full-time  in  the 
program.  ,  They  serve  as  curriculum  organizers,  make  "requisitions  for 
curriculum  materials  and  supplies,  plan  staff  development  for  the-1  teachers 
(career  advisors),  serve  ^s  counselors  to  students,  and. are  responsible  for  ' 
the  daily  operation  of  the  project. 
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Career  counselors    from  each  high  school,  known  aa  vocational 
counselors  in  other  areas  ol  the  cotintry,  participate  in  recruitment 
activities  along  with  the  YETP  counselor  and  regular  school  counselor. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  City  of  Dallas, as  a  designated  prime  sponsor  for  this  Youthwork 
project, is  responsible  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  both,  the  classroom 
and  work  experience  portions  of  the  program.    The  prime  sponsor  meets 
approximately  -three  times  a  month  with  staff  from  the  Job  Placement  division. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  4  \ 

Administrative  Affairs 

There  is  a  program  of  in-service  education  for  the  teachers  who 
will  be  working  in  the  program.    Teachers  get  a  full  week  of  staff  develop-  . 
ment  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  program.    The  staff  development  is  done 
by  a  special  team  in  DalSjas  independent  School  District  called  the  Inter- 
vention Training  Program.    The  curriculum  was  developed  by  the  coordinator 
of  the  Job  Placement  Division  with  the  assistance  of  several  counselors. 
Costs  of  curriculum  development  were  covered  by  other  funds  available  to  the 
Job  Placement  Division.    Youthwork  funds  pay  for  an  accounting  clerk,  third- 
party  evaluations,  and  the  salary  of  the  teachers  who  are  hired  on  half- 
time  basis.    There  is  a  contract  with  a  data  processing  firm  to  handle 
check  writing.    Evaluation  is  done  by  a  Youthwork-hired  ethnographer  and  the 
evaluation  department  of  DISD.    The  ethnographer  visits  cthe  classroom  and^ 
worksites.    The  DISD  evaluation  department  administers  pre-  and  post-tests 
to  determine  the  amount  of  knowledge  obtained  from  the  Youth  Employment 
Training  Program.  ' 

\    The  DISD  contributes  to  the  project  by  supporting  th£  administrative 
supervision  needed.    The  mechanical  labor,,  needed  in  preparation  of  the 
building  site  is  also  contributed  by  DISD.    The  furniture,  audio-visual 
equipment,  and  many  resource  materials  are  furnished  by  DISD. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Recruitment  is  performed  by  career  counselors  in  each  school.  The 
YETP  homeroom  period,  about  forty  minutes  each  day,  is  devoted  to  group 
counseling.    During  the  program  the  students  are  made  aware  of  cooperative 
programs  which  they  may  enter  in  their  regular  schools  during  their  senior 
year.    Career  exploration  is  a  major  emphasis.    Students  explore  occupations 
through  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (POT) ,  Occupational  Handbook 
and  other  available  educational  materials. 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

During,  the  first  phase  of  the, program,  instruction  covers  a  number 
of*  topics.    Each  day  is  divided  into  four  periods,    The  offerings  of  each 
period  are  alternated.    Business  English  and  math  are  offered  as  well  as 
a  number  of  survival'  skills  such       self-awareness,  self-motivation,  and 
other  developmental  skills.    The  program  also  has  a  period  that  is  termed 
jobology.    This  is  primarily  the  development  of  good  work  habits.  There 
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are  six  teachers,  called  career  advisors,  who  teach  these  courses.  Stu- 
dents may  receive  three-fourth' s  credit  as  an  elective  for  their  partici- 
pation in. the  program.    In  order  to  get  the  credit  they  have  to  pass  the 
subjects  that  are  given. 

Institutional  Occupational, Skills  Training  - 

Training  is  offered  in  job  seeking  -and  retention  skills  during 
the  classroom  component. 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-Job  Training 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  focuses  on  work  experience.  Sites 
are  evaluated  to  determine  the  skills  that  the  students  will  learn.  Super- 
visors on  the  site  are  provided  with  information  about  what  the  students 
are  getting  in  class.    Students  are  given  a  choice  of  the  work  station  where 
they  will  be  during  the  program.    The-  placements  are  in  public  agencies* 
examples  include  the  Sheriffs  Department,  Recreation  Centers,  Libraries, 

Department  of  Immigration,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  HEW  and  HUD.  Students 
are  paid  seventy-five  percent  05%)  of  the  minimum  .wage  when  in  class,  and 
tney  are  paid  the  minimum  wage  after  they  are  placed  on  the  job  site. 

Placement 

There  are  two  job  devetapers  in  the  program.    Their  jobs  is  to 
make  contact  with  the  non-prof it  Tfcsineeses  tq.  place  the  students  for  th^ir 
four  weeks  of , experience.    The' program* is*  doing  a  three,  six,  and  twelve* 
month  follow-up.    of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  students  who  went  through 
the  program  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  1977-78  school  year,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  are  back  in  school.    Twenty  0f  these  went  into  co-op  programs. 
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PALACIOS  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT; 
Youth  Employment  Training  Program 


Location: 

Educational  Agency; 

V/Umz  Sponsor: 
* 

Funding: 

# 

;  *  Tcutgzt  GHDupUU 
ContacX: 


Palacios,  Texas 

Palacios  Independent  School  District, 

Gulf  Coast  Employment  and  Training 
Consortium 

$2,196,581  -  YETP  ■ 

In-school  and  out-of -school  youth; 
majority  from  rural  areas;  dropouts 

Mr.  Robert  Long"  . 
Project  Director,  Work  ExperiencV^ 

Program 
Palacios  Independent  Schoo 
P.  0.  Box  913  . 
Palacios,  Texas  77A65 
(512)  972-3991 


1  Dis^f ict 


.OVERVIEW 

The  Palacios  Youth  Employment  Training  Program  is  organized  into  an 
In-School  Program  and  an  Out-of-School  Program.    The  In-School  program  is 
divided  into  two  basic  components:    Transitional  Services  and  Career  Em- 
ployment Experience.    The  Transitional  Services  component  focuses  on  all 
16-21  year  old  eligible  youth.    The  Career  Employment  Experience  component 
involves  second-semester  high  school  juniors  and  high  school  seniors. 

V 

Transition  Services  include  four  components i    intake,  counseling^ 
transitional  training,  and  job  development /job  placement.    These  services 
are  provided  to  all  eligible  youth  who  .wish  to  participate. 

Career  EmploymeirtrExperience  includes  one  of  twt>  types  of  training 
activity  for  the  YETP  student:    Work  Experience  Job  Training  CWEJT)  or  f 
On-the-Job  Training  (OJT) .    WEJT  worksites  and  OJT  contracts  are  developed 
to* meet  the  career  interest  of  each  program  participant.    Supervision  of 
youth  at  worksites  is  by  agreement  an  LEA  responsibility  at  no  cost  to  the 
program. 
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The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  aid  the  youth  in'  the  selection  of  a 
career,  direct  her/him  toward  vocational  training  offered  by  the  school, 
and  provide  a  vocationally*- related,  meaningful  work  experience.  Transitional 
services  are  provided  by  the  Palacios  Independent  School  District  (ISD) 
counselors,  transitional  teachers'  and  mobile  career  resource  centers. 

The  out-of-school  Career  Employment  Work  Experience  is  directed  at  " 
high  school  dropouts,  and  graduates  between  the  ages  of  16-21  who  need  work  ' 
experience.    Participants  work  forty  hours  a  week  for  up  to  twenty-five 
weeks.    Jobs  are  in  non-profit  agencies  and  participants  are  paid  at  least 
the  minimum  wage  or  the  entry-level  wage  for  the  job. 

The  Transitional  Pre-Employment  Training  provides  assistance  to  high 
school  dropouts  and  graduates  16-21  years  old  in  obtaining  full-time  em- 
ployment.   Eligible  individuals  are  /aid  the  minimum  wage  for  attending 
a  two  and  a  half  week  class  which  includes  occupational  and  training  /inf or-7 
mation,  improvement  of  communication  and  social  skills,  job  interviewing 
skills,  and  some  basic  life  survival  skills.    At  the  end  of  the  class,' 
efforts  are  made  to  place  the  participant  in  the  Palacios  1  s  D.'s  regular 
work  experience  program,  in  a  private  sector  job,  or  in  a  classroom  skills 
Lraining^program  at  an  area  community  college. 


Basic  occupational  skills  are  taught  to  out-of-school  work  experience 
participants  in  a  program  patterned  oh  OJT.    Classropm  training  is  offered 
ijo.  occupational  areas  in  which  a  need  for  'employment  exists,  e.g.  machine 
tools  operation,  welding,  clerical  and  office  occupations,  licensed  voca- 
tional nursing,  auto  mechanics  and  body  repair,  etc. 

Services  such  as- literacy  training  and  bilingual  training,  which  are 
offered  at  area  high  schools  and  community  colleges,  are  used  at  no  cost 
to  the^program  on  an  as  needed  basis,    The  basic  transitional  services 
offered  in  the- in-school  program,  with  two  minor  changes,. are  offered  to 
out-of-school  participants.    Counselors  emphasize  educational  development 
•  rather  than  the  school-to-work  transition,  and  a  forty^-hour  class-size 
program  of  vocational  exploration  and  help  in  obtaining  and  retaining  em- 
ploymentr-replaces  the  one  hour  a  week  program.  . 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  education  instructors  are  encouraged  to  coordinate  their 
activities-with  the- Palacios  I. S.D. 's  counselor  to  review  the  participant's 
performance— educational  attainment  and  career  development.    The  program 
•operator  works, with  LEA  counselors  and  coordinates  activities  with  such  ' 
programs  as  Distributive  Education,  Industrial  Cooperative  Training,  efi^ 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  Gulf  Coast  Employment  and'1  Training  Consortium  has  designated  the 
Palacios  Independent  School  District  to  operate  the  in-school  and  out-of- 
school  youth  programs  in  the  eleven-county  area  on  behalf  of  the  Houston- 
Galveston  Area  Council.    There  is  a  financial  agreement  between  the  Consorr 
tium  and  the  I.S.D.    The  Palacios  Independent  School  District  in  turn 
develops  non-financial  agreements  with  other  local  independent  school  dis- 
tricts. 
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PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 


The  PalacioV  I,S«D.  provides  central  assessment,  intake  and 
referral  services  forYETP  youth  through  coordination  with  the  Texas  Em- 
ployment Commission's  service  centers*    The  mobile  resource  center  and 
I.S.D.  counselors  go  out  into  the  local,  area  to  offer^  these  services* 
YETP/LEA  coordination  is  spelled  out  through  non-f inaiieial  agreements. 
The  intent  of  the  program  is  to  work  with  existing  vocational  staffs  and 
to  provide  additional  resource  help.    Program  staff  members  provide  tran- 
sitional services  and  develop  worksites,    LEA's  arrange  for  supervision 
of  participating  youth  at  worksites  under  coordination  agreements.  Program 
staff  includes  three, counselors,  two  counselor/ job  developers,  two  clerk  * 
typists  and  a  program  director. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive ^Services  ^ 

Outreach,  recruitment,  iptake,  «id  orientation  for  in-school  youth 
is  handled^primarily  by  the  Palacios  I.S.D,    Intake  for  out-of-school  youth 
„is  conducted  by  the  CETA  Manpower  Service  Centers,    An  "in-depth  a s^es^ment 
of  each  eligible  applicant  is  conducted  by  a  Palacios  I.S*D.  counselor.  t 
If  it  is  determined  that  the  program  can  adequately  meet  the  applicant's 
needs,  an  employahility  development  plan  is  written. 

Counseling  is  available  both  on  a  group  and  individual  basis  and  in- 
cludes activities  promoting  the  school-to-work  transition  and  labor  market 
information*    Activities  include  career  exploration^  jpb  interviewing/roJLe 
playing,  etc.    Some  school  districts  provide  t^nsi&onal  training  through 
school  counselors  at  no  cost  to  the  program. 

Students  wl>o  heed  supportive  services  in  order  to  enter  or  complete 
their  participation  in  the  program  are  provided  assistance  such  as  child 
care,  health  care  and  transportation. 

Non-Skills  Orienged  Training  *  \ 

Included  in  the  school-to-work  transition  program  are  occupational 
exploration,  career  information  and  life  survival  skills'.    Labor  market 
information  concerning  the  availability  of  jobs  in  the  area,  supply  and 
demand  occupations  and  wages  for  different  ooqup^^ons  is  provided  by 

counselors .  *  '  | 

*  *- 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Skills  needed  to  obtain  and  retain  employment  are  taught  in  a 
classroom  Setting  with  in-school  participants  attending  class  one  hour 
per  week.    Out-of-school  students  attend  a  forty-hour,  class-size  program 
teaching  the  above-mentioned  skills.    The  work  experience  progranj  for  out- 
of-school  youth  is  patterned  after  OJT.    Basic  occupational  skills  are 
taught  to  participants  through  agreements  with  area  schools* 
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Work  Experience  and  On-the-job  Training 

The  Career  Employment  Experience  component  includes  two  training 
activities:    Work  Experience  Job  Training  (WEJT)  *nd  On-the-Job  Training 
(OJT) .    In-school  youth  are  paid  the  minimum  wage  rate  and  the  out-of- 
school  youth  are  paid  at  the  entry-level  wage  rate  for  the  job  classification 
In-school  youth  participate  for  nine  months  for  an  average  of  fifteen  hours 
per  weak.    Out-of-scjiool  youth  participate  for  six  months  for  forty  hours 
or  lesl  per  weekjp^      *  #. 

Placement 

The  program  operator  and  the  staffs  o£,  the  Manpower  Service 
Centers  provide  placement  services  to  program  participants.    The  Service 
Centers  are  operated  by  the  T^xas  Employment  Commission  under  a  CETA  Title 
I  contract  and  thus  automatic  linkages  are  established  with  the  Employment 
Service,  " 


■  > 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  CYETP) 


X 


Edue&Uonal  Agenfci/.^ , 

FoncUng: 

Contact:  , 


San  Saba,  Texas 

Central  Texas  Community "College 
Central  Texas  Manpower  Consortium 

r 

$300,000  -  YETP 

Rural  in-scjiool  students 

Billy  Don  Everett, -Executive  Director % 
Central  Texas  Manpower  Consortium 

Pv  O.  Box  727   ; 

San  Saba,  Texas  76877 
(915)  $72-5136  - 


OVERVIEW 


1 


YETP  transition  programs  serving  thirty  high  schools  in  central  Texas 
are  administered  and  conducted  by  a  community  college  through  a  subcontract 
with  the  prime  Iponsor.    Since  early  1978,  close  to  8,000  students  (forty- 
two  percent  (42%)^>f  all  high  school  students  in  seven  county  area)  have 
received  one  or  more  services  through  the  Central  Texas  YETP  program.  Dis- 
advantaged and  non-disadvant&ged  students  are  eligible  for  the  range  of 
transition  services  offered:    vocatiorjal  and  academic  testing  and  inter- 
pretation, vocational. counseling,  career  day  activities,  workshops  in 
employability,  'job  survival  and  basic  living  skills.    Short-term,  intensi- 
fied projects  for  economically  disadvantaged  students  have  been  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  job  survival  and  coping  skills.  Indirect 
sexvick&Jto  students  include  curriculum  development  and  Coordination  of 
activities  to  assist  teachers  and  counselors  in  career  information  and^ 
awareness, programs  within  the  schools.    YETP  programs  ate  conducts  by  ~" 
N^aff  members  at  the  higH  schools  or  on  the  college  campus . 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION    '  >* 

The  Central  Texas  Community  College,  as  subcontractor  to  the  prime, 
administers  the  YETP  in-school  program.    The  college  provides  support  to 
the  program^staf f  in  such  area  as  assisting'  in  records-keeping,  partici- 
pating in  Career  Day  activities  conducted  on  campus,  and  providing  facili- 
ties fQr  some  workshop  activities  for  students,    the  Deputy  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Central  Texas  College  serves  on  the  CETA  Manpower  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. 
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Vocational  skills  development  is  encouraged  through  the  use  of  the 
community  college's  vocational  facilities^  information  services,  and 
courses.    Vocational  teachers  and  counselors  in  the  high,  schools  incor- 
porate these  elements  into, the  YETP  program  activities. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  'INVOLVEMENT 

   V  ' —  • 

The  prime  sponsor,  a  consortium  of  seven  county  governments,  developed 
the  RFP's  for  the  program  activities  to  which,  the  community  college  re- 
sponded.   Prime  representatives  also  developed  the  linkages  with  the  thirty 
participating' schools  in  the  seven-county  area. 

The  Executive  Director  and  the  Director  of  Planning  for  the  prime  are 
both  frequently  involved  in  planning  and  policy  develppment  for  YEJP  activ- 
ities. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

I  ♦ 

 Administrative  Affairs .  _     


The  Prime  Sponsor,  Central  Texas  Manpower  Consortium  (CTMC) ,  has 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  YETP  program.    The  community  college 
is  reimhprsed  for  any  administrative  costs  of  the  program,  although  facili- 
ties for  on-campus  activities  for  studWs  are ^l$o\rovided  at  times. 

Community  College  program  staf fvcop^'ists\f  a  director,  four  coun- 
selors, one  resource' and  curriculum  coordinator,  onfe  test  counselor  and  two 
clerical  assistants;  all  staff  salaries  are  paid  through  YETP  funds* 

The* CTMC  Executive  Director  administers /the  planning  and  policy 
activities  of  the  program  and  the  Community  College  coordinates  major  pro- 
gram activities  through  CTMC's  Youth  Coordinator. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling^  and  Supportive  Services 

Initial  contacts  regarding  3creeningv  students  for  .the  program  are 
made  by  YETP  counselors  who  visit  the  schools  and  speak  to  individual  class 
classes  to  stimulate  interest.    Eligibility  screening  and  community  assess- 
ments are  provided  by  theCETA  representatives.    Individual  and  group  coun- 
seling and  testing  gervicCT  are  provided  to  students  by  the  YETP  counselors^ 
and  classroom  teachers  <are  trained  in  the  use  of  test  interpretation,  coun- 
seling, and  career  information .materials.  ,  A ^Career  Day  and  a  series  of 
worfchops  have  presented  students  with  information  on  job  duties,  avail- 
ability, advancement  opportunities,  and  salary  ranges. 

'  Non-Skills  'Oriented  Training      '  *  \ \ 

The  major  program  activity  involving  non-skills  oriented  training 
has.  been  a  one-week  workshop  on  the  college  campus,  which"  included  daily 
plasswork  and  training  in  JJ|e  skills  such  ^s  decision-making  and  personal 
coping.  >  „ 


4Si 


 Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training  v 

'   <  'Employability  and  job  survival  skills  were  emphasized  during  a- 

one-week  on-campus  workshop  for  pjogr.am  participants*    YETP  .staff  pro- 

-  vided  training  in  job-seeking  techniques,  and  students  workeA  ,in  teams 
to  accomplish  a  number  of  occupationally  related  projects* 

Work  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training 

;\*  ' .  /- 
■^-J1  The  primary  work  experience  activity  has.  been  the  Early  Admis- 

sions Program,  which  brought  eleven  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  to  the 
college  campus^os  a  combination  of  college  coyrsework  and  job  experience, 
YETP  paid  the  expense,  including  room  and^Q^rd  for  several  weeks.  Stu~ 
dents  were  paid"  minimum  wage  through. CETA  for  flieif  work.  * 

f  V  *„  .    •"      -      •  • 

*  Work  site  ^visitations  by  CTMC  staff  hel?  to  mpnito*  the  progress 
program  participants  in  work  experience  slots  developed  by  the  manpower 
Offices  and  partially  fiunded  throqgfuYETP.    The  visits  also  serve  to  fol- 
low up  interest  and  aptitude  in' the  jobs  as  related  to  initial  assessments. 


Placement  ,  to 

€TMC,  the  prime  sponsor,  derates  a  Youth^Employment  Service 
lAich  offers  placement,  in  unsubsidizedNjobs  for  all  youth.  CCETA  eligible/, 
non-eligible)  in  the  Consortium  area.  »TJje  Youth  Employment  Service  is 
operated  by  the  prime. sponsor  iri  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission'.    Approximately  seven  hundred  youth  were  placed,  in  unsubsidized 
jobs  during  1978.  '  * 
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PROJECT " COOPERATION 


Location: 

EducatLonaZ  Agzncy: 
?Kimt  SponbQK 
Funding : 


Contact: 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

' Utah  State  Board  of  Education. 

Governor's  Office  of  Labor  and  draining 

$278,591r.Vocational  Education 

YETP 

YCCIP 

Title  II 

In-school  and  out-of-school  youth;  14-16  year 
olds,  dropouts,  handicapped,  offenders* 

Ms.  Pat  Latham,,  Associate  Dean 
Utah  Technical  College  . 
431  6th  East 

Salt  Lake  fcity,  Utah  ' 
(801)  328-8521  ^ 


OVERVIEW, 


j 


Project  Cooperation  is  an  alternative  training  program  for  youth 
fourteen  to*  twenty-one -years  of  age  involving  the  efforts  of  the  Utah 
Technical  College,  five  area  school  districts,  and  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Employment  and  Training  Administration,  and  the  Utah  State  Board  of 
Education.    Students  who  are  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old  may  parti- 
cipate in  a  work  experience  training  program  for  fifteen,  hours  a  week. 
These  students  must  be  enrolled  in  school  and  they  are  paid  the  minimum 
wage  for  their  hours  of  work.    One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  this 
prpgram  Is  to  keep  students  in  school, 

Youth  who  are  sixteen  and  a  half  to  twenty-one  djfctenroll  in  one 
of  three  training  options:    classroom  training,  on-the-job  training,  ' 
or  work  experience.    The  classroom  training- of fers  twelve  areas  such  as 
carpentry,  masonry,  floor  and  wall  covering,  clerical,  graphic  arts,, 
^  nursing  assistance,  etc.,  and  involves  nineteen  hours  a  week.    "Hands  on" 
'  training  is  emphasized  through  work  projects  in  the  publ'ic  sector.  For 
^instance  in  1978-79,  students  in  this  program  and  YCCIP  built  a  press  box 
box -for  a  local  high  s(chool  football  stadium,  remodeled  a  police  station^ 
built  an  addition  to  a £ocal 1 f ire  station,  built  restrooms  for  the  handi- 
capped in  Canyon  Park,°"etc.    The  program  involves  six  hundred  hours  of 
training  and  application  o%-skills  learned.  . 
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'  C — |  * 
*      Youth  involved  in  on-the-job*  training  programs  work  full-time- 
Their  period  of  training  also  lasts  six  hundred  hours  and  their  employers 
are  reimbursed  for  fifty  percent  of  their  wage$ 


Work  experience  participants  in  the  older"  age  category  are  paid 
ti}j>  minimunr  wage  and  can  develop  a  work  record  demonstrating  dependa- 
bility, punctuality  and  increasing  skills.    These  older  stu4entis  are 
also  urged  to  return  to  school  to  complete  their  high  school  work 
and-  approximately  '£if ty-percent  of  them  accomplished  this  goal  in  1978- 
1979.  * 

project  Cooperation  staff  includes,  in  addition  to  the  project 
manager,  one  instructor  for' each  of  the  classroom  training  courses, 
four  work 'experience  job  coaches;  two  full-time  and  four  part-timg, 
counselors;  thr^e  secretarial*  staff  members  plus  assistants  in  the 
YCCIP  program  and  the  Drafting  and  Design  area.    Some  of  the  instructors 
are  vocationally  certified.    Instructors  generally  are  highly  skilled 
and.  possess  extensiye  experience  in  their  occupational  areas,    two  are 
general  contractors  who  relate  well  to  youth* and  chose  to  work  with 
program  participants. 

■  r 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Classroom  training  takes  place  in  the  vocational  departments  of 
the  high  schools  "In  the  five  participating  area  school  districts. 
Vocational  educatioA  funds  are  used  in  .support  of  project  efforts. 
Instructors  of  some  courses  are  vocationally  certified.    The  project 
administrative  headquarters  and  staff  offices  are  located  in  a 
vocational  facility  and^there  is  cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  institution's  admini^tfa&iLon  and  staff.    Vocational  directors  of 
the  five 'school  districts  Veet  monthly  with  CETA,  State  Board  of 
Education  and  project  i^p^irsentatives . 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  V 

T'  \  •' 

The  Governor's  Office  of  Labor  and -Training,  through  its  sub- 
contractor/ the  Employment  and  Training  Administration,  is  involved, 
in  planning,  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  tlje  project*    ETA  represen- 
tatives take  part  in  monthly  project  advisory  council  meetings  and 
participated  in  pre-project  planning  activities. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 

^       Project  staff  handle  day-to-day  administration  of  project-  ^ 

activities  within  the  specifications  of  the  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Dean  of  *  the  Utah  Technical  College. 

Outreach^  Assessment,  Counseling  and  Supportive  Services 

Project  personnel  handle  outreach  and  intake  responsibilities , 
working  closely  with  school  counselors  and  referrals  of  out-o^-school k  , 
youth. 
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participants  receive  counseling  fro^ither  full-time  or  part- 
time  project  staff  counselors  during  ^jjfeir Veriod  of  training. 

Supportive  services  such,  as  eyeglasses/  transportation,  child  % 
care,  medical  help,  supplies,  etc.  are  provided  whenever  necessary 
to  allow  a  student  to  enroll,  remain  in  or  complete  a  training  program. 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

All  project  participants  receive  instruction  in  job- 
seeking  skills.    Basic  education  (math,  English  and  reading)  .  * 
instruction  is  provided  for  students  on  an  individual  basis  as  deter- 
mined by  their  needs.    The  Singer  Vocational  Assessment  is  used  as  a 
part  of  the  transitional  services  offered  by  the  project. 


Irfgtitutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 


r 


,  .     Skills  training  is  offered    in  the  classroom  component 
for  students  from  sixteen  and  a  half  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  ' 
Courses  are  offered  in, twelve  occupational  areas  utilizing  the 
facilities  of  the  vocational  departments  of  participating  high  schools. 
Participants  also  learn  occupational  skills  during  on-the-jo\  training 
and  work  experience  programs. 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-job  Training 

,j 

Opportunities  for  work  experience  are1 offered  to  in- 
school  and  out-of-school  youth.    In-school  youth  work  for  fifteen,  hours 
a  week^at  the  minimum  wage,  and  they  must  be  enrolled  in  school  to  take 
part  in  the  program.    The  training  involves  six  hundred  hours. 

* 

Work  experience  for  older  youth  is  also  offered,  although  there 
are  fewer  participants  in  this  program.    Some  older  students  work  at 
the  University  of  Utah  in  jobs  related  to  their  occupational  interest 
areas.  ^ 

Project  participants  who  have  on-tl>te-job  training  positions  work 
full-time.    Fifty  percent,  of  ttieir  w^g£s  is  'paid  to  the  employer 
from  project  funds.    On-the-job  training  also  lasts  for  six  hundred 
hours. 

Placement 

Assistance  in  placement  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
four  of  the.  project  job  coaches.    Instructors  also  actively  assist  in 
job  placement  efforts. 


11-269 
SMOKEY  HOUSE  PROJECT 


LoccutLon* 

EducatLonaZ  Agzncy: 


funding: 
Tangyt  G/ioupU) 
Cofttaat: 


Danbey,"  Vermont 

Vetmont  Department  of  Education, 
Department  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education,  ^Vocational  Edu<fitp£on 
Division  ^ 

Vermont  Statewide  Consortium 

$203,000  -  YETP  (Youthwork) 
laconic  Foundation 

Rural  in-sch^l  youth;  handicapped; 
offenders 

* 

Mr.  John  Taylor 

Youth  Employment  Tr^ini'ng  Consultant 
Department  of  Vocational-Technical 

Education  ■* 
State  Office  Building 
Montpelier,  Vermont    05602  < 
(802)  828-3101  v 


OVERVIEW 

Smokey  House  Project  provides  work  experience  in  four  occupational 
areas.    Activities  in  land  use  practices  and  productive  Resource  manage- 
ment are  scheduled  £n  the  afternoon  for  three  to  four  hours.  Students 
receive  credit  for  the  work  experience.    They  are  bused  to  the  work  site 
consisting  of  4700  acres  purchased  by  the  Taconic  Foundation  approximately 
six  years  agp. 

Staff  for  the  program  consists  cff  work  supervisors  hfAd  by  Smokey 
House  and  a  Youthwork  Manager  who  serves  as  ombudsman.  Additionally, 
program  funds  provide  for  a  third  party  evaluator  and  a  consulting  firm 
that  conducts  career  workshops  every  other  week. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


A  large  part  of  the  vocational  education  involvement  in  this  project 
is  through  the  State  Department.    The  department  has  fiscal  control 
funneling  money  to  Smokey  House  and  serves  as  a  cdnduit  for  reports  to 
YouthwOrk  and  to  Vermont  CETA.    In  addition  to  serving  as  the  contracting 
agency,  the  State  Department  gives  £ome  in-service  training.    As  the 
foaus  of  the  project  is  work  experience  and  academic  credit,  the  depart- 
ment has  been  working  on  ways  to  document  work  experience  in  such  a  way 
that  educators  can  read  the  documents  and  award  credit.  In-Service 
training  has  been  conducted  for  the  work  supervisors  to  help  them  better- 
handle  student  problems.    At  the  local  level,  a  vocational*  education  * 
cooperative  coordinator  in  one  school  has  been  doing  referral  for  Smokey 
House. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  prime  sponsor  is  the  funding  agent.    Responsibilities  include 
regular  monitoring  and  some  technical  assistance  such  as  the  verification 
of  income*    The  youth"  program  coordinator  with  the  prime  sponsor  talks 
with  the  State  Department  at  least  twice  a  week  in  the  development  of 
program  ideas. 


PROGRAM^  ACTIVITIES    *  1 

Administrative  Affairs 

Smokey  House  Project  is  run  by  the  Taconic  Foundation  through  a 
subcontract  with  the  Vermont  Department  of  Education.    There  is  also  a 
nonfinancial  agreement  involving  three,  LEAs  and  a  multiple  LEA  agreement 
with  Smokey  House,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  Vermont  CETA.  Youth- 
work  funds  are  the  major  source  for  project  operations  while  the  Taconic 
Foundation  supplements  staff  salaries.    The  participation  of  the  schools 
is  a  limited  one,  primarily  concerned  witfi  the  identification  of  students. 
However,  the  scho'ol  for 'handicapped  students  additionally  assumes  responsi- 
bility* for  making  sure  that  each  student  has  an  Individualized  Education 
Plan  and  certifying  "that  tfyeir  courses  are  a  part  of  this.  j"  , 


.    Outreach,  Assessment^  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  is  a  function  of  the  guidance  departments  in  the  three 
participating  schools.    In  addition  to  using  eligibility  criteria,  the 
schools  attempt  to  select  the  students  who  might  leave  school  without  the 
benefits  of  the  program.    There  is  a  CETA  application  and  also  a  .Smokey 
House  application' where  students  list  th'eir  interests y&billties,  and 
reasons  for  wanting  to  participate.,   A  support  system  for  the  project  is 
provided  through  a  system  of  mentors.    The  work  supervisors  sery4  this 
function,  meeting  with  the  students  at  least  once  a  week  on  an  individual 
basis  to  talk  over  problems.    The  mentors  also  provide' career  information. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  PROJECT 


Location: 

Educational  Agency: 
Funding*. 

Target  Gnowpj*)  t 
Contact t 


East  Montpelier,  Vermont 
* 

Vermont  Department  of  Education, ( 
Vocational  Education  Division 

Vermont  Statewide  Consortium 

$  39,779  -  YCCIP 

Low  academic  achievers  and  potential 
dropouts  in  a  rural  school  v 

Mr.  John  Taylor 

Youth  Employment  Training  Consultant 
Department  of  Vocational-Technical 

Education 
State  Office  Building 
Montpelier,  Vermont  03602 
(802)  828-3101, 


OVERVIEW  - 

The  Environmental  Project  at  Union-32  High  School  is  primarily  a  work 
experience  program  with  the  aim  of  developing  skills  in  occupations 
indigenous  t£  Vermont,    Approximately  twenty-five  (25)  percent  of  the 
students'  time  i|f  spent  in  class  with  the  majority  of  time  spent  in. the 
field  in  accordance  with  YCCIP  requirements  that  the  project  be  labor 
intensive.    The  field  activities  take  place  on  the  school  site  consisting 
of  one  hundred  forty-six  (146)  acres.    Academic  credit  is  awarded  for 
participation. 

The  program  serves  twelve  (12)  students  in  one  high  school^TJTe^ 
students  served  have  not  only  been  low  academic  achievers,  bu^  habitual 
truants.    They  are  students  who  have  been  in  regularvoca^irfnal  education 
programs  before  and  have  not  made  it.    The  emphAsisHjiCTie  Environmental 
Project  on  activity-based  learning  and  the  skills  ofythe  program  coordina- 
tor who  ruhs  a  nature  craft  school  have  brought  the  students  back  to  class 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  PROJECT 


*\oQjoutLonx 
EduatticnaZ  Agencj/: 

Paajuz  SponAoi: 
Funding: 

TaAgzt  GloupU): 


Contact: 


Ea^t  Montpelier,  »Vermont 

Vermont  Department  of  Education, 
Vocational  Education  Division 

Vermont  Statewide  Consortium* 

$  39,779  -  YCCIP 

Low  academic  achievers  and  potential 
dropouts  in  a  rural  school 

Mr.  John  fay lor  • 

Youth  Employment  Training  Consultant 
Department  of  Vocational-Technical 

Education 
State  Office  Building 
Montpelier,  Vermont  05602 
(802)  828-3101 


OVERVIEW 

The  Environmental  Project  at  Union-32  High  School  is  primarily  a  yofki 
experience  program  with  the  aim  of  developing  skills  in  occupations 
indigenous  to  Vermont.  Approximately  twenty-five  (25)  percent  of  the 
students'  time  is  spent  in  class  with  the  majority  of  time  spent  in  the 
field  in  accordance  witH  YCCIP  requirements  that  the  project  be  labor 
intensive.    The  field  activities'  take  place  on  the  school  site  consisting 
of  one  hundred  forty-six  (146)  acres.    Academic  credit  is  awarded  for 
participation. 

The  program  serves  twelve  (12)  students  in  one  high  school*  The 
students  served  have  not  only  been  low  academic  achievers,  but  habitual 
truants.    They  are  students  who  have  been  in  regular  vocational  education 
programs  before  and  have  not  made  it.    The  emphasis  in  the  Environmental 
Project  on  activity-based  learning  and  the  skills  of  the  program  coordina- 
tor wh6  runs  a  nature  craft  school  have  brought  the  students  back  to  class. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  of  the  Vermont 
Department  of  Education  acts  as'  the  administrative  tfnit  for  the  program. 
Funds  are  channeled  through  the  Department  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education*. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

—  * 

The  prime  sponsor's  direct  involvement  with  this  program  consists 
mainly  of  monitoring.    Prime  sponsor  staff  not  only  visjLt  work  sites  but 
alsp-  talk  to  the  students  about  their  experiences.    Indirectly  the  prime 
sponsor  is  responsible  for  planning;  the  prime  sponsor's  local  plan  is 
descriptive  of  programs  that  would  benefit  youth  in  Vermont.  Programs 
which  meet  the  plan's  criteria  are  selected  through  an  RFP  process. 
This  program  is  one  example. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES    j  •  , 

Administrative  Affairs 

<  I 

1#        The  Environmental  Project  is  operated  through  a  financial  agree- 
ment between  the  pri&e  sponsor  *and  the  Vermont  Department  of  Education. 
Union-32  High  School,'  then  has  a  sub-contract  through  the  Department  of 
Vocational-Tachnipa]/  Education?    The  Department  retains  both  programmatic 
and  financial  control.    The  Program  Coordinator  works  on  a  contractual 
basis  and  hires  consultants  such  as  work  study  graduate  students.  The 
school  principal  helped  write  the  proposal  for  the  program  and  continues 
to  keep  track  of  tjrie  program  through  written  reports.    The  Program 
Coordinator  also  fceeps  the  school  board  informed  through  discussions  of 
the  program  at  school  board  meetings.  * 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 
/  ■ 
Recruitment  for  the  program  takes  place  at  the  school  level. 
The  assistant  principal  assists  in  screening  applicants  to  determine 
their  eligibility.    Following  the  pre-screening ,  students  are  a$sessed 
by  a  screening  committee  consisting  of  the  assistant  principal  or 
principal,  twp  teacher  advisors  and  someone  irom  the  guidance  office. 
The  committees  considers  the  additional  criteria  of  whether  the  student 
needs  the  prdgram  to  stay  in  school.  *  As  a  special  effort  during  recruit- 
ment, teacheif  advisors  talked  with  a  number  of  female  students  in  an 
attempt  /o  dvercome  their  reluctance  to  participate.    Assessment  for- 
acce/tea  applicants  consists  of  administering  skill  and  interest  inven- 
tories^   Students  are  able  to  select  specific  program  activities  from 
among  available  offerings. 

Counseling  is  provided,  once  a  'week  by  a  counselor  hired  with  program 
funds.  Special  clothing  and  tools  which  ase  needed  for  participation  in 
the  project  dre  also  provided  with  program  funds.  Labor  market  informa- 
tion is  provided  through  contacts  with  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Job  - 


/ 
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Service  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission.    Both  pamphlets^  and  gues^ 
speakers  are  provided  by  these  agencies.    In  addition,  che  Program 
€oordinator  takes  the  students  to  nature  centers  where  they  can  see  how 
they  might  later  apply  the  skills  they  learn  through* the  prografi.  Other 
supportive  services  needed  by  the  students  are  arrangec^by  the  Program 
Coordinator  through  the  guidance  department  and  other  school  resources, 

* 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Survival  skills  are  an  integral  part  of  the  YCCIP  learning 
experience.    Once  on  the  work  site,  cfeje  of  the  students  acts  as  a  foreman. 
The  Program  Coordinator  is  then  ther^/for  technical  assistance  only. 
There  is  a  student  who  acts  as  an  advocate  or  ombudsman  for  the  workers, 
similar  to  a  shop  steward.    If  a  student  has  a  problem  and  is  not  able 
to  work  JLt  out  with  the  foreman,  they  t^ke  the  problem  to  the  ombudsman, 
who  then  takes  the  problem  to  the  Program  Coordinator  who  acts  as 
arbitrator. 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

The  classroom  portion  of  the  program  provides  the  students  with  - 
occupational  orientation  and  background^on  the  kinds  of  things  they  will 
be  doing  on  the  site.    A  curriculum  designed  to  further  supplement  the 
work  experience  has  been  planned  for  the  next  year  of  program,  operation. 

/ 

Work  Experience 

« 

Work  experience  in  the  Environmental  Project  focu$es  on  such 
activities  as  sugaring  operations,  maple  syrup  processing,,  grafting, 
propagation  of  seeds,  and  the  building  of  a  nature  trail..  Skills  developed 
through  program  activities  are  assessed  by  competency  tests.    However,  the 
tests  are  only  a  partial  basis  for  awarding  academic  credit.    Credit  is 
also  based  on  length  .of  t>ime  in  the  program  and  student  projects  which 
evidence' the  extent  of  participation.  /The  studentS  write  reports  which  * 
describe  what  they  did  in  the  program /and  what  classes  the  program 
relates  to.    The  reports  are  presented  to  teacher  advisers  and  the  guid- 
ance department.    The_  academic  credit/  based  on  length  /of  time  is  a  base 
credit,  and  the  other  is  variable  defending  on  the  amount  of  effort  put 
out  by  the  student  and  the  degree  o{  proficiency  obtained. 
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STATE  LEVEL  COORDINATION  OF  YEDPA  SiSBSRAMS 


Location 


tdwctf&jonaZ  Agency: 

VnJunt  SponAQfi: 
Funding: 

ToaqqA  GioupU): 
Contact: 


Mont  pel  ier,  Verm^fit 

Vermont  Department  of  Education, 
Vocational  Education  Division 

Vermont  Statewide  Consortium 

YETP 
YCCIP 

Rural  in-school  populations 
John  Taylor 

Youth  Employment  Training  Consultant 
State  Office  Building 
Montpelier,  Vermont  05602 
(802)  828-3101 


OVERVIEW  „  ^ 

^The^Vocational  Education  Division,  State  Department  of  Education, 
serves  as  the  administrative  agency  tot  YEDPA  programs  statewide*  "  The 
Vocatioi^\j$ucation  Division  serves  as  the  contracting  agency,  initiat- 
ing fina^wS^l  agreements  with  the  prime  sponsor  and  subcontracting  pith 
individiai^jjs^ools.    In  its  intermediary' role,  the  Vocational  Education 
Divis^iTO^  both  programmatic  and  financial  control. 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Ttie  Vocational  Education  Division  performs- a  number  of  functions  in 
its  role  as  an  administrative  unit  for  YEDPA.    It  does  some  in-service 
training.  ,  The  Division  has  been  working  on  ways  to  document  work  experi- 
ence in  such  a  way  t4iat  educators  can  read  the  documents  and  award  credit. 
This  has  involved  the  development  of  an  employment  £orm  that  sets  out  *a 
plan  of  goqls  and  services.    The%Division  is'«also  involved  in  monitoring 
and  technical  assistance  which  involves,  for  instance,  making  sure  that 
forms  are  filled  out  completely.    The  Division  also  fills  a  liaison 
function,  getting  people  together  to  talk  about  ideas,  particularly 
people  who  handle  special  funded  programs.    For  example,  the  sex  equity 
coordinator  has  run  some  workshops  for  youth  coordinators  "and  counselors 
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at  the  local  level.    The  Division  has  also  been  working  with  the 
cooperative  education  consultant  to  develop  criteria  for  awarding  of 
academic  credit.    Together  they  have  developed  training  Agreements  and 
the  plan  has  been  accepted  by  all  schools  participating  in  YEDPA  in 
Vermont.    Through  their  role  as  a  liaison  or  catalyst,  the  Vocational 
Education  Division  has  been  able  to  use  State  resources  to  augment  local 
programs. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  .  4 

The  prime  sponsor,  Vermont  CETA,  is  the  funding  agent  for  YEDPA 
programs.    Direct  involvement  with  local  programs  consists  mainly  of 
monitoring.    Some  technical  assistance  is  provided  such  £S  the  verifica- 
tion of  income.    Indirectly  the  prime  sponsor  is  responsible  for  planning. 
The  prime  sponsor  writes  a  plan  detailing  those  programs  which  would 
benefit  youth  in  Vepaont.    Programs  are  then  selected  through  an  RFP  pro- 
cess.   The  prime  sponsor  reimburses  the  Ii$partment  of  Education  for 
expenses,  which  in  turn  reimburses J^cSI  schools. 

Program  activities  * 

'i      Administrative  Affairs 

The  Youth  Council  is  a  primary  vehicle  for  bringing  vocational 
education  and  CETA  together.    The  Vocational  Education  Division  works 
closely  with  the  Youth  program  coordinator  at  CETA  bouncing  ideas  off 
him  before  program  id  ess  are*  fully  developed.    Division  staff  talk  with 
the  Youth  Coordinator  at  least  twice  a  week.    The  Youth  Employment 
Training  Consultant  at  the  State  Department  is  an  alternate  member  of 
the  Youth  Council;  the  assistant  director  of  the  State  Department  is  a 
member  of  the  Youth  Council.    The  Vocational  Education  Division  also  P 
runs  the  summer  youth  programs  and  they  have  created  linkages  between 
their  year-round  programs  and  summer  youth  program.    In  this  way  they 
have  developed  a  comprehensive  package  of  youth  programs  that  relate  to 
each  other.    Also,  students  in  the  summer  youth  program  are  given 
preference  in  participating  in  YETP  programs,  ^ 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Location* 

EducationaL  Agmttf: 

FuhcUng: 
-  In-tUnd  Con&Ubvution: 

TcJiQQX  &V0UpU): 
Contact: 


Norfolk,  Virginia 

* 

Norfolk  Public  Schools 

STAMA  Consortium  (Southeaster^ 
Tidewater  Area  Manpower  Authority). 

$226, QOG  -  YETP  (Xouthwork) 

$1,000  is  available  to  program 
administrative  ^taff  for^  travel  and 
planning  conferences.     '  ' 

In-school  students  in  an  urban  area; 
teenage  parents  and  offenders 

Mr.  Jim  Holley,  Project  Director  > 
Madison  Secondary 
1091  West  37th  Street 
Norfolk,  Virginia  23510 
C804)  441-2413 


OVERVIEW 

The  Career  Development  Program  offers  sequential  periods  of  career, 
exploration,  shadowing,  and  work  experience  for  students  at  Madison  Second- 
ary, an  alternative  school.    The  career  exploration  lasts  for  six  to  seven 
weeks,  the  shadowing  or  observation  for^five  weeks,  and  work' experience  up  ^ 
to  twenty-seven  weeks.    Private  sector  involvement  through  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  essential  in  securing  jobs  in  the  business  community  for  the 
observation  period  and  subs&flient  work  experience.    The  program  picks  up 
fifty  students  each  quarter,  but  the  total  number  of  students  is  carried 
through  to  the  end  of  the  progriSfc  An  overriding  goal  of  the  program  is 
to  teach  a  sense  of  responsibility.    The  objective  is  to  train  the  students 
to  a  realistic  career  goal; Uoag-range,  to  produce  students  who  are  trained 
and  who  are  aware  of  community  opportunities.    The  hope  is  that  the  part- 
time  positions  created  for  the  students  will  become  permanent^  until  the 
student  graduates,  and  then  wiM^be  full-time.  'Another  goal  of  the  program 
is  to  help  the  business  oomminrfty  by  providing  trained  employees  at  a  small  . 
expense  to  the  employers .VjPfte  students'  who  attend  the  alternative  school 
and  become  enrollees  in  this  program  have  to  demonstrate  a  desire  to  do  so. 
These  are  students  who  have  never  worked,  who  have  been  on  public  assistance 
most  of  their  life,  and  who  very 'often  are  discipline  problems.    For  some 
students,  this  is  the  last  chance.  » 
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ROLE  OF  VOCAtlONAL  EDUCATION 

*  .    the  Career  Development  Program  utilizes  four  vocational  education  - 
teachers  with  experience  in  vocational  training  for  special  populations, 
including  offenders  and  Vietnamese.    Each  teacher  is  designated  as  a 
teacher-coorditwftor  with  much  the  same  responsibilities  as  a  cooperative 
vocational  education  coordinator.    In  addition  to  classroom  training 
responsibilities,  teachers  serve  as  job  coordinators,  maintaining  weekly 
contact  with  employers.     In  addition,  there  is  a  resource  coordinator  whose- 
primary  responsibility  is  to  secure  job  training  sites  and  coordinate  work  ^ 
site  activities.    As  a  demonstration  project,  the  Career  Development  Program 
operates  independently  of  two  other  vocational  programs  offered  at  Madison 
Secondary  School. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  *  %\ 

The  primary  role  of  the  prime  sponsor  resides  in  the  accounting  function. 
Each  month  the  Project  Director  submits  expenditures  by  category  Sand  the 
school  system,  in  turn,  submits  these  to  the  Southeastern  Tidewater  Area 
Manpower  Authority  for  reimbursement.    Monitoring  the  overall  qperation  of 
the  Career  Development  Program  is  also  a  prime  'sp.onsor  functi^u^ 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  %  « 

The  proposal  was  submitted  to  Youthwofk  from  the  local 1  education  agency. 
The  prime  sponsor  is  designated.    The  Career  Development  Program  wa£- -written 
^by  an  adult  specialist  with  the  school  system.    The  Chamber  j>f  Commerce  was  * 
also  involved  in  the.  initiation  of  the  program,  detailing  how  they  could 
work  with  the  program  if  the  proposal  was  accepted. 


There  is^  coordination  with  ^fther  agencies  who  may  be  administering 
^funded  programs  concurrently  with  the  Career  Development  Program.    The  ' 
Project  Director  keeps  in  coritact  with  'staff  from  the  YMCA  who  are  admin- 
istering federal  grants  and  with  counselors  from  a  community  organization 
serving  unwed'  mothers  to  ensure  that  students  are  .enrplled  i&  only  one  pro- 
gram at  a  time.  '  , 

Outreach,  Assessments  Counseling  and  Supportive  Services 

Recruitment  for  the  progli^m,  encompasses  enrollees  of  Madison  Secondary 
School.    Eighty  to  eighty-five  percent  of _ these  students  are  former  dropouts, 
and  the  majority  are  slow  learners.     They  are  students  who  wanted  to  come  t  ' 
back  to  school.  They  can  get;  all  the  academic  requiremenfs  they  need  ?o*r  ail. 
high  schpol  diploma  by  attending  Madison  Secondary.    Tl^e  students  must  maKe^*** 
an  application, tp  the  Career  Pevelopment  Program*    Students  meeting  eligi- 
bility 'requirements  are  interviewed  to  determine ,  their  interest*  jjln  the  pro- 
gram.   Eligibility  and  interest*  constitute  the  selection  criteria. 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  * 

Remedial  education  is  a  compone 
Career  exploration  is  offered  by  means  of  fiTmstirips  and  cass e t te^thr ough 


Remedial  education  is  a  component  of  thealternative  school  offerings. 

of  fflms til 
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which  students  may  explore  as  many  as  two  hundred  jobs.    Exploration  is 
4  a-  component  of  the  Career  Development  Program  classes  "during  the  first  six 
to  seven  week  period.  .  Following  the  exploration  period;  students  choose  a 
job  in  the  business  community.    These  jobs  constitute  an  observation  period. 
This -observation  period  lasts  for  five* weeks,  three  hours  a  day,  four^days 
a  week.    This  is  approximately  sixty  hours  during  which  the  *£udent  observes 
and  participates  in  the  *jdb' chosen.    Students  are  paid  during  this 'observa- 
tion period.  ...       '/  ,  .         '  .    .  ' 

Institutional  Occupational "Skills  Training  . 

Occupational  survival  skills  are  a  part  of  the  classroom 'training 
during  the  ipitial  career/ exploration  period.  ^ 

^"tforfc  Experience,  and  On- the-Job  Training  * 

Flowing  the^  9bservation  period,  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  the  employ- 
ers' to  hir#stuftents  on  a  part-time  basis..  For  4phe*%first  nine '-weeks  -that 
the  studenfe  work  part-time,  the  program  pays  the  employer  thr^e  quarters 
of  the  minimum- wage.    During  the  subsequent  nine  weeks  employers*  are  paid  * 
one-half  of  t^e  minimum  wage  , and  the  third  nine-week  period  the  reimbursement 
is  one-fburpfi  of  the  minimum  wage.    The  work  experience  for  the  student/goes 
on  ji^ihg^school.    They  return  to  the  school  only  one  day  .a  week  for^the 
Caifeer  Development  program  classes,  although  they  do  attend  regularacademic 
classes  every  day.  > During  the  wo/k  experience  period,  the  Career  Developi- 
ment  clasps  arejfoaused  on  an  opportunity  for  students  'to*  talk  over  their  $ 
experiences  on  tttF job. 

-.'**.  ■  ■         •  -  t 

Placement  *'  ♦ 

•      '        ■  ■  '  ,  •  r 

placement  is  due  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  the  teacher- coordinators 
and  in  part  to  a  main,  thrust  of  this  spirogram  which  is  private  sector  involve- 
ment.   The  Chamber  of  Commerce*"  helps  to  make  contacts  with  employees  and 
bring  guest  speakers  into  the  classroom.    The  teacher-coprdinato»irhowever, 
maintains  a  Uaison  function  with  the  employers-  after  the  studentffts  placed. 
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YOUNG  ADULT  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRA^ 
AND  YOUTH  iS&LOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Location: 

Educational  Agency: ' 
V/umz.SponAoK: 

funding : 

TaAgzt  GtioupU): 
Cor&act: 


^andston,  Virginia 

Henrico  County  Schools 
t 

Henrico-Chesterfield-Hanover 
CETA  Consortium  — * 

Title  II  , 
Tiple  IV,  YETP 
Title  VI 

Rural  high  school  dropouts  and 
potential  dropouts 


•Hugh  Palmer 

Director  of  Vocational  and  Adult  4 

Education 
P.  0.  Box  40 

Highland  Sptings,  Virginia  23075 
(804)  737-3514  ^ 


f 


**** 


9 

ERIC 


OVERVIEW  , 

The  Young  Adult  Work  Experience  Program  places  high  school  dropouts 
in  jobs  in  the  public  sector.    Individuals  work  on  their  job  site  as-  part  ' 
pfr  the  program,  and  are  assigned 'to  work  from  fifteen  to  forty  hours  ?er 
week.    They  are  paid  the  minimum  wage.    An  attempt  is  -made  to  place 
*  individuals  in  jobs  where  they  can  .leam_skills .    Goals  of  the  program 
include  teaching  proper  work  attitudes  and  habfts,  and  informal  counseling 
is  provided  on*the  job  site.    Intake  assessments  are„also  informal  with 
counselors  discussing  with'  individuals  J±eir  interests^/ their  abilities 
and  the  available  job  opportunities.  .  Standardized  te^Se  given  previously 
by -the  school  are  used  whenever  appropriate*  ^ 

PajJ^tcipants  in  the.  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  receive, 
education  and  worjc  expe&ence.    The  program  is  open  to  regular  in-school  ** 
students  participating,  in  general  academic  preparation*  or  vocational 
education,  and, also  to  students  enrolled 'in  the  GED  or  extended  school 
day  program*    Work  experience  up  to  fifteen  hours  per  week-  is  provided 
during  study  hall  or  After  school:    Students  receive' counseling  on     '  §  ^ 
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occupational  survival  skills  and  topics  such  as  woriNbehavior, ^dress, 
.attitude,  etc*  # Counselors  sometimes  visit  the  homes  ols  students  and  talk 
with  par eats*  "  " 

'    .  *■  • 

When  student^  are  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs,  attempts 
are  made  to  place  them  in  work  experience  positions  related  to  their  voca- 
tional training*    Academic  credit  is  awarded  to  these  vocational  students 
at  the  rate  of  one  credit  for"  five  hundred  forty  hours  of  work*  'One 
important  consideration"  in  placement  of  students  is  what  transportation  is 
available  to  them  since  no  supportive  transportation  services  are  provided. 
The  student Ts  interests  and  abilities  "are  also  taken  into  consideration 
before  he/she  is  placed,  ^ 

The  High  School  Equivalency  program  is  flexible,  allowing  students  to 
enter  ^t  any  time  of  the  year*    The  recommended  amount  of.  time  'students  * 
spend  in  this  program  is  nine  to  ten  hours  a  week*    The  program  operates 
day  and  evening  to  allow  students  to  mesh  their  participation  with  their 
work  schedules ♦  ,  . 

The  extended  d^y* program  operates  at* night*    A  teacher  specially 
trained  to  work  with  people  who  have  reading  difficulties  is  available  to 
extended  day  program  participants.^ 

■»  *  « 

The  Adult  Education  program,  which  provides  skill  training  in  such 
areas^s  auto  mechanics  and  typing,  is  also  availab*  to  participants  in 

-fche-Yo\ith  Employment  and-  Training -Program —  ~ — —   -  - 

"  . 

ROL^OF^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  V 

.The  Director  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  fpr  Henrico  County 
Schools  is  the  Director  of  the  young  adult  and  youth  programs.    He  serves 
on  the  CETA  planning  council  which  meets  monthly* 

*  , 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  CETA  prime  sponsor's  planning  council  meets  .monthly  and  includes 

the  YETP  program  director  as  a  member*  The  coordinator  of  Jche  CETA  pro-, 

grams  for  the  county  schools  serves  on  the  prime  sponsor fs  youth  cpuncil, 
and  alsd  attends  CETA  administrative -staff  meetings  to  keep  up  with  CETA 
operations.                                   .  y 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  *  f  * 

T 

Adminis tra t ive  Affairs  ^  -  * 


The  Program  Director , -program  counselor  arid  a  technician,  plus 
the^  instructors  of  vocational  and  extended  day  classes,  carry  out  program 
activities.    The, counselor  w*rks  with  job  site  supervisors  before  and 
during  placements  »6f  atydents  'on^obs.* 

»    '  *  '**  . 

• .  y  •  -    -  y  .465 • v  .  *  ^— ^ 
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Outreach,  Assessment,  Xigunseling,  and.  Supportive  Services 
Outreach  and  recruitment  for  both  the  Youth  Adult  Work 


Experience  program  and  the  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  are 
handled  primarily  .by  the  CETA  counselor.    School"  guidance  counselors 
may  ref er*  potential  participants  to  the  CEJA  programs  or  notify  the 
program  counselor  whenever  a  student  drops  out  oi  school.  Guidance 
counselors  are  made  aware  of  the  CETA  programs  through  presentations 
at  the  Counselors'  Association  meetings.    The  program  counselor  carries 
on  informal /on-going  counseling  with  students  prior  to  placement  and 
during  worksite  experiences, 

1      '  Another  supportive  service  available  to  students  includes 

provision  of  uniforms  and  safety  shoes,  ^ 

,    Non-Skills  Oriented  .Training  * 

Students  in  both  programs  receive  instruction  or  counseling 
on  proper  dress,  work  habits,  attitudes,  and  responsibility. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training  *  0k, 


.  0 
'*><] 


  •  Some  YETP  students  ^are  enrolled  in  regular  vocatidSal  education 

prograuj^,  and  efforts~are  made  to  place  them  in  worfcs«cperience  positions 
related  to. their  training.    YETP  students  may  also 'taKte  part  in*the  Adult 
Education  Program  which  provides  skill  training  in  suah\treas  as  auto 
mechanics  and  typing. 


*  Placement 

The  CETA  counselor  works  extensively  on  direct  job  placements 
.for  students.    He  also  refers  students  back  to  CETA  for  on-the-job 
training  .placement  or  for  placement  through  the  CfiTA  Service  Center, 
which  has  access  to  the  Virginia  Employment  Commission  (VEC)  jpb  t^ank. 
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PROJECT  WAGE  \j 
Work  Appreciation  and  Goal  Exploration^ 


Locjoution: 

EduarfiowZ  Agencf/: 
VaJjm  Sponsor: , 

Contact; 


Spokane,  Washington 

Spqkane  School  District  No.  81 

Spokane  Consortium 

$106,285  -  YETP  * 

Urban  in-school  youth 

Sue  Iverson,  Program  Manager 
Project  SEE  and  WAGE 
E.  4714  -  8th  Avenue 
Spokane,  Washington  99206 
(509)  455-5242 


OVERVIEW 


Eighty-five  school  students  have  participated  in  Project  WAGE,  a  YETP- 
funded  program,  since  January  1979.    The  program  is  designed" to  provide 
transition  services,  work  experience,  and  on-the-job  training.  'Youth 
Career  Specialists  work  out  of  a    Spokane  School  District  central  office 
and  visit  schools  to  interview,  assess  needs  and  counsel  program  participant 
The  work  experience  phase  offers  student  employment  in  a  public  or  private 
non-profit  agency  for  up  to  a  total  of  L»000  hours  with  five  hundred  hours 
the  avefcagd  length  of  employment.    The  work  experience  phase  is  subsidized 
entirely  by  Project  WAGE^at  minimum  wage.    Along  with  work  experience, 
students  participate  in  .orientation  usually  two  hours  .a  week  for  which  they 
receive  minifflMm  wage.    Orientation  sessions  last  eight  to'  fifteen  weeks  and 
coyer  the  fallowing  subjects^    career  awareness,  self  assessment  and  goals, 
%.'Jo£  finding  sl^ls^^and^ob^retention  information.    On-the-job  training 
'  (OJT)  involves th&^s&aefitto  private  sector  employers  for  training  a  youth 
in  a  specifie :^Sb^.\^After  the  training,  the  youth  is  hired  by  th£  employer, 
^igh'  schooljsfcudents,  participate  in  Project  WAGE  eight  to  ttoelve  months. 

ROLE  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Project  "WAGE  lielps  students  obtain  employment  in  their  area 'of  interest 
may  coincide  witty/a  vocational  education  course Cs>  , they  are  taking/ 
^chool  students  why  enroll  in  community  college  courses;  Project  WAGE 
th  costs.  **the  program  staff  offers  orientation  sessions. which 
\ts  develop  positive  attitudes  an<l  job  s|ffech  skills.         ■  J 
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PRIME  .SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


The  prime  sponsor  representative  assisted  the  LEA  staff  'during  pro- 
gram development  and  Implementation  stages  by  providing,  information  on 
legislation,  CETA  requirements i  reporting  Systems,  etc  J   Contact  between 
the  CETA  office  and  program  staff  is  frequent, 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  '* 

Administrative  Affairs  * 

The  Program  Manager  oversees  day-to-day  operations  of.  the  pro- 
gram (as  well  as  a  CETA  Title  il-B  program)  and  confers  with  LEA  admini- 
strators and  prime  representatives  to  determine  policy  or "resolve  problems* 
The  six  Youth  Career  Specialists  for  the  program  go  to  the  schools  and  to 
job  sites-during  t^e  day  t?  coordinate* activities. 


Outreach,  Assegsitfent ,  Counseling,  andy^upportive  Services 


^  School^punselors  support  the  efforts  of  Project  WAGE's  Youth 
Career  Specialists  by  recommending  students;  however,  most  students,  are 
contacted  directly  by  program  staff  and  referred  .to  the  CETA  Assessment 
and  Referral'  Center  for  needs  assessment  and  eligibility  intake  inf&rma-  .* 
tion.  ,  The  center  serves  all  CETA  programs  in  Spokane  County,  Students  "jX 
contact  'the  CETA  program  of  their  choice  after  the  screening  at  the,A&r' 
sessment  and  Referral  Center.  t 

.  When  students  contact  Project  WAGE  by  phone  x>r  meet.jyitfh;'the'  — 
Youth  Career  Specialist  at  their  high  school,  the  student  is  interviewed  V* 
and  enrolled  in  the  program.    The  student  usually  begins  the  work  expet- 
'ience  phase  within  a  few  days.    The  Washington  Occupational  {information* 
System  (WOIS)  is  used  during  the  career  awareness  sessions  <k  orient  at  tori.'-  * 

-    '  -  *       •  .  *  t 

*  Special  funds  are  off ered  to  students  on  the- program  if, there  is^ 
'a  need.    Thesje  include  transportation,  medical  and  dental  assistance?  ,emerf> 
gency  aid,  tools,  equipment  and  work  supplies  .and 'tuition  for  classes:at',a  ' 
community  college  if  the  high  school  students  meets  the  criteria  f  or 'eri-  r 
'rollment.    One  student  completed  4a  ipashiering  course  at  Spc/k«ne  Community  >* 
College  during  the  1979  |unding>  year.    Tuition  payments  are  also  made  ' 
summer  school  h;tgh  school  courses  in  District, No.  81;  twenty-one  student  a  * 
received  this  assistance.  *  .      '      •  ^ 

'  Non-Skills  Oriented  Training  *  v  <  \    *    ''  ' 

.-r     r      •';  •  '  -  -  .  •  1  ,v 

Career  orientation  and  exploratory  activities  are  provided,  in/tke 
weekly  classes.    Tours  of  local  businesses  and  postsecondary  institutions*  \- 
expand  the  youth1  knowl^e  of  future  opportunities,         '  -   '  «    j  */ ;  * 


Institutional- Occupational  -Skills  Training 


Spokane  Sfihdol  District  offers^  wide  range  qf  yotatiorflti- classes;  ' 
some  of  the  Project  WAGE  participants  are  enrolled  in  theie  courses,  /The  W  • 
program  will  help 'with  tuition  and  costs  for  students  eligib^  t*&ea?6ll'  -fix/  * 
college-level  cwrsefs  at  the  local  community  college.    -       f\  *  s\ 


' Tfork.  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training 

4 

\         *      Eighty  stiyients  have  been  served  in  the  work  experience  component, 
working  in  public  or  private  non-profit  businesses  or  agencies.    Wages  are 
paiy  f>y  the  Project  .WAGE.    Sonje  of  the  .-high  schools  give  class  credits  for 
the  wqrk  experience  activities.    Five  students  are  enrolled ^n  the  on-the- 
job  training- component.    Project  WAGE  pays  a  training  cost  to  the  employer 
fpr  a  set  amount  and  length  of 'time.    The  OJT  component  is  arranged  with 
employers  in  the^ private  sector. 

Youth  Caretr  Specialists  visit  job  sites  to  monitor  students' 
■  pxcjjgresSj  help  resolve  problems  and  to  counsel  with  students. 

•~  '    Placement  v 

The  goal  of  Project  WAGE  is  placement  in  non-subsidized  employ- 
ment. Through  participation  in  She  program,  students  find  their  own  jobs 
5^ are  referred  fco-non-subsidized  jobs  by  program  staff.    Once  a  student 

^  ha£  obtained  f ull  or  part-time  employment ,  follow-up  is  provided  at  thirty- 

'  sixty-ninety  day  intervals,.  . 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Location: 


EduaationaZ  Agency; 
VfUmt  SpOYXAOK: 
*  funding  t 


Spokane,  Washington 
Educational  Service  District  0101 
Spokane  Consortium 
$485,000-YETP 


Contact: 


Urban  and  rural  in-school  youth; 
handicapped 

George  Fisher,  Director  of  YETP  ' 
Educationaf  Service  District  #101 
1025  W.  Indiana 
Spokane,  Washington  99205 
(509)  45.6-7660 


OVERVIEW 

This  YETP  in-school  program  serves  youth^in  fifteen  county 
and  city  high  schools'  in  .Spokane  and  the  surrounding  area.    Over  three- 
hundred-sixty  youths  receive^  transition  services  plus  wprk  experience, 
on-the-job  training  and/or  skills  training  during  a  twelve-month  period 

Through  a  contract  between  the  pffime  sponsor  and  the  Educational 
Services  District  dumber  10^,  the  YETP  Staff  coordinate  effort*  with 
principals, -teachers,  and  counselors  in  the  high  schools  to  assist  in 
the  transition  from  school  to  work  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
youth .-(The  Educational  Services  District  Number  101  is  a  seven-county. 
*  area  educational  consortium). 

Work  experience  in  the  public  sector  is  the  primary  activity  of 
the  program  with  a  few  students' placed  in  on-the-job  training  positions 
in  private  industry.    Thirty-two  of  the  total  students  served  during 
the  twelve  month  reporting  period  have  been  enrolled  in  vocational 
skills  training  courses  at  Spokane  Community  College.    All  participants 
have  access  to  ooui>seling,  career  interest  assessment,  placement  and 
weekly' workshops 'on  such  subjects  as , employabilit^  skills,  attitudes 
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toward  work,  and  job  hunting  skills  during  their  involvement  in  the 
program,  t>h±ch  may  last  from  four  months  to  one  year.    Students  re- 
ceive minimum  wage  or  training  allowances  for  the  time  spent  working 
on  developing  vocational  skills. 

,  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  skills  training  at  Spokane  Community  College  is 
arranged  for  students  who  have  interest  in  a  particular  area  but  do 
not  have  access  to  the  training  in  their  home  high  sphools . 

The  weekly  YETP  workshops  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  students  for  employment  or  further  training  programs;  the 
employability  and  survival  skills  developed  during  the  workshops 
add  to  aryi  support  the  skills  developed  through  OJT,  work  experience, 
of  community  college  courses*. 

PRIEff  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

The  prime  sponsor  representative  to  this  program  has  been 
involved  freqdfently  in  planning  meetings  for  the  project  as  well  - 
as  providing  workshops  on  interpretation  of  regulations  and  fiscal 
concerns.    Assistance  through  on-site  visifcs  or  telephone  contact 
has  been  provided  to  program  staff  on  a -regular  basi^. 

* 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Administrative  Affairs 

The  Program  Director  and  the  staff  are  employees  of  the 
Educational  Services  District  #101,  paid  through  YETP  administrative 
funds.    The  main  offices  for  the  program  aire  located  in  the  District 
#101  facilities;  the  local  schools  pfovide  office  space  for  the 
program^ counselors,  each  of  whom  are  assigned  to  two  or  more  schools 
in  the  county  surrounding  Spokane  ,or  the  few  city  schools  served^by 
this  program  (another  YETP- in- school  program  Jias  primary  responsibility , 
for  the  city  schools).    Officials  of  District  #101  meet  with  the  Prografo 

Director  to  establish  program  policy  and  to  review  Activities. *  ■ 

/, 

/' 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling  and  Supportive  Services 

These  activities  are  provided  or  coordinated  by  the  1 
six  program  counselors  during  the*  time  spent  at  their  assigned  high  ^B-- 
schools.   School 'principals,  teachers,  and  counselors  frequently  prefer, w 
students  to  the  program  counselors  who  interview  the  students,  provide 
orientation,  and  screea  for  eligibility  requirements. 

Individualized  plans  are  developed  for  each  youth  entering  the 
program;  depending  upon*  the  studenVs  needs,  services  such  a^  remedial 
education  may  be  arranged  in  addition  to  the  major  components  of  th 
program.  / 


/ 
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Occupational  interest  assessment  is  conducted  for  the  majority 
of  students  through  use  of  the  Washington  Occupational  Information 
Services  CWOIS) ,  a  needlesort  inventory  * 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 


Employ ability  and  survival  skills  and  the  development  of 
positiye  attitudes  toward  work  are  frequently  the  topics  of  the  weekly 
workshops  conducted  during  after  school  hours  by  the, program  counselors, 
Students  are  refertfed  tfc-the  workshops  depending  upon  their  needs  as 
.established  in  the  individual  pjLan^    Workshops  are  held  in  the  ' 
schools  or  in  the  ^central  program  offices. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Vocational  skills  training  in  auto  mechanics,  welding, 
business  and  office  occupations,  and  carpentry  are  offered  to  the 
students  at  the  community  college  in  the  evenings;  tuition  fees  and'' 
training  allowances  are  paid  by  YETP.    The  studfents  receive  academic 
credit  in  their  home  schools  for  the  skills  training  courses/ 

Work  Experience  and  On-The-Job  Training 

Work  experience  in  the  public  sector  or  on-the-job  training 
in  private  industry  is  arranged  during  after  school  hours  and  on 
weekends.    Placement  is  matched' as  closely  as  possible  to  the  results 
of  the. interest  assessment  and  previous  skills  training. 

Placement  v) 

~r~      /  • . 

*  I      Placement  in  unsubsidized  employment  is  provided  by  the 
program  counselors  through  ditect  or  indirect  referrals.  Program 
completers  receive  follow-up  contact  at  thirty,  sixty  and  ninety  days 
afte^r  termination  of  work  experience^  OJT,  or  ski3As  trailing  to 
receive  job  referral  assistance,  counseling,  or  additional  occupational 
information. 
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YOUTH  COMMUNITY  AND  CONSERVATION  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  CYCCIP) 


Location: 

Educational  Agency: , 

foUffle  $pOYU>QK*. 

Funding: 

In-Kind  Contribution: 

ToaqqX  G^joupU)r 
Contact: 


Tacoma,  Washington 
Bates  Technical  Institute 
City  of  TacOma 
$10|,067  -  YCCIP 

Local  Painters'  Union  provides  time 
of  official 

l(rban  high  school  dropouts 

Barbara  Brewitt 
Office  of  CETA  N 
593  Medical  Arts  Building 
Tacoma,  Washington  .  98402 
f(206)  593-4891 


OVERVIEW 


Through  the  coordination  of  the  prime  sponsor,  a  technical  institute, 
&  local -labor  union,  and  community  developmej|J;  agencies,  fifteeh  high  school 
dropouts,  are  being  trained  as  pre-apprentices  through  vocational  skill 
courses'  and  employment  experiences.    YCCIP  funds  this  project,  operated  by 
%  the  prime  sponsor,  f or,  the  joint  purposes  S*  meeting  the  employment  and. 
f  *      'training  needs  of  youth  as  well  as  for  the  betterment  of  .the  community. 

Participants  work  full  time  during  the. day  <o  repair  and  rehabilitate 
houses  of  disadvantaged  families' and  the  elderly  in  Tacoma.    The  residents  r 
must  qualify  for  cqjnmunity  development  loans  or  grants  through  th^ Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban, Development.    Salaries  of  the  supervisor  and  the 
"~  participants  are  pjaid  by  YCCIP.  ■ 

Vocational  skills  are  developed  during  evening  classes  at  Bates  Tech-' 
nical  Institute.    YGCIP  participants  attend  classes  along  with'  other  p*e- 
*     apprentices  of  the  local  union  to  work  toward  a  one-year  certificate  in 

painting  and  related  skills..   Apprenticeships  in  Lockl  Painters  Union  Number M 
64  are  offered  at  the  end  of  one  year  to  participants  who  have  obtained  the. 
vocational  certificates.  ' 

\         .  • 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Bates  Technical  Institute  offers  the  vocational  skills  training 
necessary  for  youth  to  prepare  for  full  apprenticeship  programs.    A  voca- 
rtZtl  C°Uw         ^°ruthe  technical  institute  has  assisted  the  prime  sponsor 
representative  and  the  union  official  in  coordinating  program  activities. 
«rtif lid?  SUperviS0r  wh0  oversee!  work  site  sctivities^ls  vocationally 

i 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

As^the  operator  pf  the  project,  the  prime  sponsor  oversees  all  activi- 
ties; the  CETA  planner  with  responsibility  for  this  program  wrote  the 
mion^ffSs^  ^  eStaMished  the  necessary  linkages  with  education  and 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  r 

Administrative  Affairs 

MH*W       Tl?e  C*Tt  rePresentative.  who  has  overall  administrative  responsi- 
lilit7'  nf^ith.the  representative,  the  technical  institute  coun- 

selor, and  the  project  supervisor  as  a  group  or  individually  on  a  weekly 
actJvit  Js1!"58  individuals  work  as  a  team  to  plan  and  develop  program 

.    Tl!e  Y°Uth  Advisory  Council,  which  includes,  the  union  represen- 

•Outreach.,  Assessment  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 
(  CETA  intake  interviewers  certify  students*  eligibility  Vocational 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 
the-progrJ?11  °5        yOUths  are  Preparing  for  thf,  GED  through  referrals  from 

Institutional-  Occupational  Skills  Trailing       '  { 

Occupational  orientation  and  skills  training  facilities  are  avail- 
able at  Bates  Technical  Institute,  where  program  participants  work  towS 
a^one-year  certificate  in  painting  and  -relatedUkills  Cdry-wall  finishing, 

Vocational  assessment,  using  basic  aptitude 'tests 'and  the  Sineer 
Assessment  Program,  is  provided  to  all  participants  •  8 

/ 
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Work  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training  j 

The  one-year  work  experience* component  consists  of  forty  hour 
tork  weeks  in  housing  repair,  utilizing  the4  trade  skills  learned  in  tjie 
occupational  training  classes.  During  this  one-year "period  of  time  in 
whi^h  students  work 'during  the  £ay  and  attend  school  at  Batfes  Technical 
Institute  at  night,  they  are  considered  pre-appr entices.  At* the  end  of 
the  year,  all  students  are  eligible  for  the  apprenticeship  program  with 
,  the  local  union. 

i 

Placement 

The  local  painters1  union  provides  placement  services  to  students 
who  complete  the  program.    To  dafce,  four  students  have  successfully 
eqtered  in  a  regular  apprenticeship  with*  the  union.    Some  students  who  > 
have  £ef t  the  program  before  completing  the  one-year  certificate  program 
at  Bates  have  found  placement  in  non-union  positions  in  related  occupa- 
tional areas.  / 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
FOR  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


Location: 

« 

EducqjtijonaZ  Agency:  * 
tuncLing: 


Contact: 


Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Marion  County  Board  of  Education 
Statewide  Consortium 
$89,200  -  YETP 

LEA  provides  bus  service  and  hot  . 
lunches  ta  students, ^access  to  audio 
visual  equipment  and  curriculum 
materials 

Inrschool  program  for  rural  dropouts 


John  Knise^r,  Program  Coordinator 
YETP 

Field  Street  and  LcJ&H^t  Avenue 
-Fairmont,  West  Virginia    26554*  * 
(304)  366-0033 


\ 


OVERVIEW 

.       The  Marion  County'Board  of  Education' is  under  contract  with  the 
Governor  s  Office  to  provide  work  experience  and  transition  services  to 
disadvantaged  yputh.     Operating  out  of  a  facility  which  houses  several  . 
special  programs  (such  as  adult  basic  education  and  a  pre-vocational 
program),  YETP  provides  transition  services  and  work  experience.  Transi- 
tion services  include:    assessment,  GED  preparation,  employability  and 
job  survival  skills  training,  counseling,  and  placement.  Twenty 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  participate  in  'the  program. 


ROLE  OF' VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education  in  the 
State  .Department  of  Education  provides  assistance  to  program  staff  in 
proposal  development,  policy  determination,  in-service  training,  and 
curriculum  development .  •• 
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•  Coordination  with  vocational  education  programs  in  a  local  high 
school  ^as  ptovided-  the  opportunity  for  two  *of  the  participants  to 
enroll  in  welding  classes  as  part  of  their  involvement  in  YETP. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


The  prime  sponsor  representative  from  the  Governor's  Office  main- 
tains frequent  contact  with  the  Program  Coordinator  through  on-site 
visits,  telephone  contact,  and  attendance  at  ia-service  traiuing  work- 
shops conducted  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult 
Education.    Technical  assistance  ifi  the  area  of  interpretation  of  regu- 
lations oif  clarification  of  fiscal  concerns -is  provided. 

On-site  visits  for  monitoring  purposes  occur  on  a  quarterly  basis. 


U 


PROGRAM.  ACTIVITIES 


Administrative  Affairs 


Day-to-day  operations  of  the  ^program  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  Coordinator, who,  along  with  one  teacher,  provides  services  to  the 
students. .  The  Board  of  Education,  through  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent, 
administers  program  funds  and  receives  regular. reports  on  new  students, 
>ivities,  terminations,  etc.  , 


Outreach,  Assessment/  Counseling,  and  Supportiv^  Services  > 

^       Referrals  to  the  program  are  made  through  the  Employment  Security 
Office  whicK  evaluates  students  on  CETA  criteria  and  refers  them  to  the  % 
Project  Coordinator r    The  Coordinator  or  teacher  ipterviews  students  to 
determine  histofy  of  involvement  in  various  out-pf -school  programs, 
attitudes  towards  this  type  of  program,  etc.    Referral  to  community 
service  agencies  is  "provide^  by  the  Coordinator  or  teacher  as  problems 
arise  for  the  students  throughout  the  year.    Several  community  agencies 
have  been  used  as  resources  including  mental Siealth  clinics,  various 
medical  services,  and  ^he  Job  Service.  v 

The  open-entry-exit  program  assists  high  school  dropouts  in 
-setting  vocational,  academic,  and  personal  goals  through  the  development 
of  written  individualized  plans;  the  program  st^ff  then  coordinates  or 
directly  provides  the  services  necessary  for  Students  to  achieve  their* 
goals.  ,  , 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 


9 

ERIC 


Students  spend  three  full  days  a . week  in  the  classroom  of  the 
program  working  toward  their  GED  or  working  on  basic  skills.  ^Nearly  all 
the  students  are  working  towards  a  GED;  the  others  work  on  improving 
reading  and 'math  skills,    GEDk  preparation  is  provided  on  a  one-on-one 
or  small  group  basis.  <*Much  of  the^material  is  through  programmed  * 


instruction  with  several  programs  on* video  tape. 
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Subjects  include 
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English;  re&ding,  math,  social  studies,  science  and  spelling.  Curricu- 
lum, materials  have  been  brought  by  the  Coordinator  from  the  YETP  funds, 
provided  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  or  donated  by  the  ABE 
program  in 'the  same -building.    Some  of  the  materials  ,are  on  loan  from      *  1 
the  ABE  program.    Academic  levels  are  assessed  through  the  Iowa  Test  of, 
Basic 4SkiM.s;  other  tests  are/used  for  math  development.    Career  interests 
are  determined  by  the  OVIS  /(Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survey). 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Job  survival  skills,  job  attitudes,- dealing  with  employer^, 

motivation,  completing  applications,  and  punctuality  are  the  areas 

emphasized  in  the  classr6om  training. 
****  *  * 

<  0 

f 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-job  Training 

All  studen&s  spend  one  Bay  per- week  working  in -public  service 
agencies.    Student  salaries  are  paid  through  YETP.    The  Project  Coordina- 
to^develops  these  job&,  pays  on-site  visits  to  the  students  monthly,  and 
meets  with  the  supervisors  of  the  students  regularly, for  evaluation  pur- 
poses.   Types  of  jobs  held„by  the  students  include  mechanic  helpers  at  • 
the  transportation  facility  for  the  Board  of  Education,  IjLbrary  aides, 
teacher  aides,  extension  service  aides.    Students  ar^m^tched  to  jobs 
through  stated  interests  and,  when  possible,  their  results  on  the  OVIS. 
< 

Placement  . 


Placement  services  are  provided  by  the  Project  Coordinator  to 
all  stude1itsjj£o  have  completed  the  program  (i.e.,  received  a  GED  or 
reached  a  stated  goal  of  improved  basic  skills).    The  Project  Coordinator 
has  extensive  contacts  within  the.  community  and„h£s  no.dif ficulty  in 
placing  students  at  a  variety  of  settings  from  hospitals  to  community  • 
service  agencies  to  private^mployment . 
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WITI  CLASSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTH  ' 


Location: 


Shell  Lake,  Wisconsin 


-  Educational  Agency •* 

*  4 

Funding: 
Contact: 


Wisconsin  Indianhead  Technical 
Institute  *       *  .  , 

^orttiweA  Comprehensive  Employment  , 
Program  CCEP)   .    >  \  - 

$14,708  -  Vocational  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  District  CVTAE)  , 
$     768  -  YETP 

16-18  year-old,  in-school  youths-  * 
plus  former  dropouts 

Mr.  Richard  Roder 

Assistant  Director  for  Instructional 

^nd  Research.  Services'  1 
Box  B 

Shell  Lake,  Wisconsin  54870 
(715)  408-2815  ,  , 


OVERVIEW 


r 


Wisconsin  Indianhead  Tedtinicel  Institute  fbr^High  School  Youth  is  an 
^after  regular  school  hours  program,  taugh^  at  three* campuses  of  the  Wisconsin 
Indianhead  technical  Institute  (WITI)  by  regular  vITI  instructors,  one  day  , 
a  week  for  three  Tiours  per  session..  The  entire  session  lasts  fcfen  weeks  for 
a  ,total  of  thirty  hours.    The  students  receive  in-depth,  hands-on"  skills, 
training  in 'a  chosen  occupational  area  using  the  WITI  equipment  and 'facilities. 
The  purpose  of  thej  program  is  to  of fer  skills  training  in  a  broad  range  of    '  ^ 
occupational  areas  not  available  in  the  students*  hope  schools  so  that  more^ 
intelligent  occupational  choices  or  decisions  on  further  training  will  be 
possible. 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

.  /  WITI  has  made  available  certain  of  -Its  facilities,  equipment  and 
instructors  fdr  £he  trailing  of  high  school  students,  both  non-disadvantaged 
and  disadvantaged.  "  The  vocational- technical  distritt  pays  for  all  program 
costs  for  personnel,  equipment,  materials  and  facilities*  ,  Local  Vocational 
Education  Coordinators  (LVEC's)  act  as  members  of  the  advisory  committee  at 
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•the  WITI  campufe  in  their  area,  .  Other  committee  members  include  WITI 
staff  aM  instructor  and  high.' school  vocational  education  teadhers.       /  ' 
Caree/ Assistance  Centers  on  the  WITI  campjises  are  available  t6  the  CETA 
■  students  at  no. cost  fox  testing,  occupational  exploratipn,  information, 
etc.  •  .  .         *         -    .  »  » 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  '  - 

YETP  became  involved  in  this  program  when  it  was  realized  that  CETA- 
eligible  students  we?e  unable  .to  afford  participation,    YETP  pays  the 
costs  of  tuition  and  a>*student  stipend.  - 

,  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES       *  '  .  .  «-  ' 

s>  -     -       '       '       \  ° 
Administrative  4f fairs  ' 

'  '  *     '  r       '  •  * 

WITI  District  Office  staff    working  With  the  District's  High 
School  Relations  Specialist  determined  the  interest  of  CETA-Bligible 
students  in  participating  in  this  program".    Local  Vocational  Education  • 
Coordinators  (LVEC's),  who  serve  several*  high  schools,  ^ct  as  members  of 
a*  program  advisory  committee  at  each  WITI  campus „    The  LVEC's  also  meet 
periodically  with  the  district  Administrative  Council  which  tae^udes  cahpus 
field  services  administrators  and  the'  district  offide  administrators. 

Ontreach,  Assessment ,  C3unselii?s,  and^Supporti^  Services     t  *  * 

Program  referrals  come  primarily  from  liaison  personnel  at  each 
local  high  school.    Northwest  £EP  certifies  clients  £or  CETA  eligibility. 
Counseling  and  competency^ testing  are  available  to  students  through  the  - 
WITI  instructows.    iSupport  services  incluie  transportation,  tuition  subsidy, 
a  student  stipend,  and  attitude  and  interest  testing 

Non-Skills  Oriented > Training  *  * 

\  %       A  remedial  component  is  built  into  the"  WITI  program.    The  GOAL 
(Goal  Oriented  Adult  Learning)  Program  offers  basic' academic  activities, 
and  the  Campus  Career  Assistance  Centers  provide  ikbor  market  information 
and  pre-vocational  counseling  services,  ,  m 

'  Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training     -  #  ; 

.The  program  combines  occupational  survival  skiUs' training  with 
hands-on  skills  training  in  specific  occupational  areas.    This  component 
lasts  one  semester,  at  the  end  of  which  students  may  choosy  to  .take  addi- 
tional skills  training  in  a  second  occupational  area.    Some  area  secondary  * 
schools  give  academic  credit  fcft  this  af rar-school  training.     ,  -s 

  Placement  #  *  /  -  ? 

A  substantial  number  -of  program  participantsvhave  enrolled  in 
full-time  postse'condaty  vocational  programs  following  high  scjiool. 
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TRI-COUNTY  EDUCATtoiJAL  SERVICES 


Location: 


EdaccutloYiaZ  Agew#; 


*P/ume  SponAQA.-: 


Funding: 


In- Kind  Con&ubution: 


TaAgzt  GwupU) 
Contact:**^  ^ 


Thatcher,  Arizona,  1  - 

Consortium  of  School  Districts  in 
Gtfaham  County  and > the  Tri-County 
Eastern  Arizona  Community  College 

Balance  of  Arizona  • 

$15 2 ,000- Arizona  Career  Education  Act 
Title  II 

✓Local  Vocational  Education  provides 
partial  staff ( salaries  and  testing 
materials 

Rural  in-school  youth 

Phil  Bl^Ls,  Director  Jf 
Trf-County  Educatiqnal/Services 
Eastern  Arizona  Community  College 
Thatcher,  Arizona/  85552  ^ 
(602)  426-1133 


\ 


v. 

OVERVIEW   .    -  .  , 

.  T*i-County  Educational  Services  provides  , a  range*of  activities 
and  services  to  students  and  teachers  in  over  sixty  rural  schools ^in 
Graham  County  and  a  consortium  of  three  counties .    Title  II  •  (Governor's 
Discretionar/  Funds),  State  C^feer  Education  funds,  and  local  vocational 
education* and  community  collage  in-kind  contributions  are  used  to  operate 
several  projects  designed  to  assist  youth  in  identifying  and  clarifying 
career  goals  and  evaluating  vocational  Aptitudes  and  interests.  Central 
,  offices  for  program  staff  are  located  at  Eastern  Arizona  Community  \ 
College.    Staff  members  travel  to  the  schools  to  coordinate  activities 
.or  teachers  majy  visit  the  Xri-County  facilities  to  chack  out  materials 
from  the  lending  librafy  of  career  education  materials. 

*         Youth  may  be  involved  in  vocational  evaluation,  career*  awareness , 
orientation,  or  exploratory  activities,  and/or  pre-employment  skills 
training  thtough  various  projects  coordinated  by  Tri-County  Educational* 
SJeiyices,  -  * 

.....        .  \  , .  , 
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ROLE  QF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education  funds  are  used  to  pay  partial  -^taff  salaries 
and  for  testing  materials,  for  the  vocational  evaluation  project.      <•  j 
Vocational  evaluation  services  assist  youth  in  clarifying  career  goals; 
evaluation  results  are' frequently  used  by  school  counselors  to  refer  * 
students  to  appropriat^  vocational  programs.  '  ^ 

Eastern  Arizona  Community  College  provides  office  and*library  - 
space  through  a  contract  with  Tri-County  Educational  Servicfs. 

t  * 

SRI  ME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT      /  '  K 

i  ... 

Weekly  contact  between  prime-  sponsor  representatives  and  the 
program  director  is  maintained  to  resolve  problems  concerning  the  • 
vocational  evaluation  project  and  transition  services  which*  utilize  ' 
CETA  funding.    Representatives  from  CETA  assist  in  project  planning 
and  development  during  meetings  or  through  -frequent  telepho/ie  contact. 

Two  public  service  employment  slots  are^TOyided  to  the  progra^a. 
PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  " 

**      Administrative  Affairs    ■  V  0  " 

Tri-County  Educational  Services  was  fdrmed  to  provide  career 
and  vocational  support  services  to  schools  within  Graham  County  and 
a  consortium  of  three  counties.    The  Tri-County  Director  meets  with 
superintendents  and  principals,. state  level  educators  and  prime  ■  « 
sponsor  representatives  to  discuss  project  activities  arid  receive  in-*' 
put  into  planning.    The  State  Department. oi  Public  Instruction  (which 
administers  the  Career  Education  funds)  provides  program  evaluation 
and  technical  assistance.    An  advisory  council  of fers.  policy' develop- 
ment assistance  and  overall  guidance. 

The- Tri-County  Services  Director  serves  on  the  Manpower  Planning 
Council,  *  ,  -*» 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling-  and  Supportive  Services  ' 

Outreach  activities  are  jointly  handled/by  .Tri-County  Services 
staff 'and  school  staff.    Schools  may  determine  which  activities  to  become 
involved  in  and  refer  students  accordingly.    Counseling,  when  provided  by 
program  staff,  is  for  the  'purpose  of  career  guidan%.    The  vocational  - 
-evaluation  project^  assesses  students1  interests  and  ^aptitudes  by  such  in- 
struments as  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test  and  . the  Strong-Campbell 
Interest  Inventory.  •  '  '  \  '  ^ 
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Non-Skills.  Oriented  Training 

'  -»  * ' 

Career  education  activities,  films,  and'  literature  are 
offered  to  all  schools  in  the  area.    A  traveling  Career  Awareness  bus 
visits  schools  on  request.    Teachers  may  use'  the  range  of  materials 
available  at  Tri-County  offices  to  teach^c^reer  orientation^and  * 
exploratory  classes.    Program  staff  may  visit  schools  tb  coordinate 
various  workshops,  class  units,  or  special  projects  in  career  education. 
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CETA/VE  OCCUPATIONAL  CROSSOVER  CONFERENCES 


Location: 

EductutLonaZ  Ageno/: 
Ifeone  Sponsor: 
Funding : 


Contact  i 


Los  Angeles, County,  California 
Los  Angeles  County 

*" 

See  Prime  Sponsor  Involvement  section^ 
Participant  Registration  Fees  v 


v 


Public  and  priv.ate  vocational  ( 
'  educators,  CETA  prime  sponsors 
and  prime  agents,  community-based  ^ 
organizations,  manpower  administrators,"- 
special  education  and  special  schools • 

David  Taxis,  Administrator 

Career  and  Vocational  Education  Division 

Office  of  the  Lost  Angeles  County 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

9300  East  Imperikl  Highway 

Los  Angeles,  California    90242  N 

(213)  922-6111. 


4 


)  r 

m 

OVERVIEW 


/■ 


The  CETA/VE* Occupational  Crossover  Conferences  are  an  on-going  ' 
series  of  conferences  whose  goal  is  to  brifcg  together  public  and  private 
agencies  involved  in  manpower  development  and  provide,  a  forum  where  the 
agencies  may  share  skills,  knowledges  and  attitudes.    The  ultimate  goal 
of  the  conferences  is  to  benefit  the  common  constituents  served  by  par- 
ticipating agencies.    The  third  annual  Crossover  Conference  will  be  held  - 
in  1979.  ,  ^ 

The  topics  for  the  1978  conference  included  CETA  neqds  from  vocational 
education,  vocational  education,  needs  from  CETA,  a  needs  analysis  for 
future  areas  of  jex^hange  and  selected  functional  areas  where  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  might  be  shared.    These  functional  areas  included: 
recruitment,  matching  people  to  training  jobs,  placement;  and  follow-up. 
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ROLE  ^OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


J  -  ' 

.  The  Career  and  Vocatioival  Education-  Division,  Off pte  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  sponsors  the^  annual  conferences* 
^representative  from  vocational  education  participated  in  each  group 
session.    Representatives  included  delegates  from  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  education. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  „ 

i  ,  »  » 

The  California  Manpower  Training  Association  cQoperate4  in  the 
development  of  the  sponsor.    CETA  representation  at^  the  group  sessions  ^ 
included  the  East  Sah  Gabriel  Valley  Tlonsortium,  Los  Angeles  County  CETA>x  # 
Santa  Monica  Hutjian  Resource^  Division,  and  other  prime  sponsor  agencies. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  "  s  A 

  * 

Administrative  Affairs 

The  planning  committee  for  the. conferences  £as  representatives 
from  CETA  and  vocational  education.    The  planning  committee  works* on  a 
continuing  basis  t6  identify  functional  areas  common  to  the  operations 
of  /CEJA,  vocational  education,  business, and  industry  and  goa/eVnment 
-agencies  which  can  serve  as  a  foundation  for  shared  expertise. 
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SATELLITE  PROGRAMS  ON  UTE  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

.     -  -  -  '  i 


} 

Location? 

Educational  Agency:' 

i  , 

VHamz  SponAo/i: 
FiwcLCkg:  9 

Con%a$t: 


\     -Cortez,  Colorad6 

San  Juan  Sasin  Area  Vocational- 
-    Technical  School 


Ute  Indian  Tribe' 

Title  II 
Title  III' 


Native  Americans  aged  17-25  in  r 
rural  areas  * 

John  Gomez,  Job  Development^Specialist 
Box  970 

Cortez,  Colorado  81321 
(303)  565-845^ 


OVERVIEW 


^     The  Sao  Juan  Basin  Area  Vocationalj-Technical  School  is"  offering 
various  vocational  training  programs 'and  a  GED  pro'gram  on  the  Ute 
Indian  reservation.    The  goals  of  the  program  are  st^aight-f orward™ 
to  get  greater  participation  and  commitment,  frpm  Native  Americans  in 
attending  the ^vocational  programs  offered  on  the  reservation.  The 
'accomplishment  of  that  "goal  has  been  no  small  task.    Four*  yea**  ago,  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  Native  Americans  enrolled  in  the  programs.  Some 
Native  Americans  have  since  'completed  programs  on  the  reservation  and 
enrolled  full  time  at  the  s'choOl.  ' 

The  priifle  factor  in*  bringing  programs  -to  the  reservation  was  tjie 
act  of  the  tribe  in  becoming  a  prime  sponsor.    This  has  enabled  the 
school  to  work  directly  with  the  tribe  in  the  operation  of  vocational 
education  programs,  fc  f 

w 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION        . ,  J 

The  San  Juan  Basin  Are#  Vocational-Technical  School  is.  currently 
providing  tltfee  tea<fhers  and  a  director  for  programs  on  ,thev reservation. 
A  previous  program  utilized  two  teachers  and  a  counselor  on  a' full-time 
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A* 


basis  on  the  reservation.    The  school  provides •  close  tut&iring  in  all 
programs  and  is  responsible  for  placement*  *  ' 

./  ^  . 

"The  school  yhas  also  cooperated  in  recruitment  ef  f  otfts  *bj  sponsoring 
•workshops  and  making  a  slide  presentation  to  tfhe  Tribal  Council.  The 
'director  of  ttye  reservation  programs  sits  on  the  Planning  Council  for 
the  Indian  5  percent  vocational  set-as  i^le  funds'. 


'PRIME  SPONSOR  ^INVOLVEMENT 


The  tribe,  .as  primer  sponsor,  is  responsible  for"  outreach  and  coun- 
seling.   The  tribe  works  closely  with  ths,  teachers  and  checks  on  daily 
attendance.    The  Tribal  Council,  which  handles  all  programs  on  the  reser- 
vation %  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  Ndtive  Americans  enrolled,. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  ^  ^ 
 :   ^  * 

\        Administrative  Affairs  ^  ).  j 

«  * 
The  vocational  school  subcontracts  with  the  tribe.    Thl  length 
*of  the  contracts  varies  with  particular  projects. 

v     '    '  *      s         '  * 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services  „ 

The  tribe  is  responsible  fo^  outreach T    The  tribe  also  provides 
counseling,  and  may  even,  make  home  visits  to  help  provide  support  to  the 
Native  American  youth/  in  the  programs.  ^ 


^3       Non-Ski3/£s  Oriented  Training 


Students  may  be  enrolled  simultaneously  in*  the  GED  and  another  ' 
full-time  program.  ;  *  ' 

•         V  *  1  * 

-  *  • 

Institutional-Occupatiotiaj  Skills  Training;  r 

•Programs  ^offered  on  the  reservation  have  'been  designed  to  fit 
the  needs  Of  the  Native  Americans,  including  translation  into  their  native 
language.    Arf  eleven-month  LPN  program  has  just  been  completed.    Other  pro 
grams  have  included  an  adult  basic  education  program,  a  GED  program,  and 
a  program  in  business  of f ice/ education.    Training  in  employability  skills 
accompanies  the  programs.    Some  of  the  youth  in  t^e  program  are, currently 
working  and  are  attending  the ^programs  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading. 
Teachers  are  hired  specif ically for  the  programs  and  are  supervised  by 
teachers  at  the  vocational  school1.  *  *  * 

'<'"..' 

Placement  *  .  v 

*     *      The  school  has  responsibility  for  placefaent.    Jobs-  are  located 
both  on  the  reservation  and  outside.  *  * 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ENERGY  AND\ ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNOLOGY  CENTER 


LodlitLon: 

Educational  Agency: 


Funding: 


In- Kind  Cont/UbtutiJbn: 


TaAQZt  GnoupAt 


Contact:  -  <V 


Danvej:,  Colorado 

\      •        v  .    "  : 

State  Boafcd  for  Community  Colleges 
and  Occupatidnal  Education 

<-  » 

Colosallo  Department  of  Labor  and 
Employment,  Office  of  Manpower  Plan- 
ning and  Development 

-     *  * 
•$434^000  -  Title  IIA  -  4% 
150,000  -  Title  IIA  ^  6% 
100,000  -  Titte  IIA  -  1&    '  I 
200,000  -  Vocational  Education 

(P.L.  941-482) 
150,000  -  Title  IIB 

Equipment,  -  Department 'of  Energy; 
Manpower  and  equipment  -  Rockwell 
International 

Ethnic  minorities  and  females  at 
least  18  years  old;  urban/rural; 
out-of-school 


Dr.  Richard  Edsall 

Supervisor  of  Adult  Education  for 

»  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges 

and  Occupational  Education 
State  Services  Building 
Room  207 

Denver,  Colorado  80203  * 
<3~03)  839-3335 


•  OVERVIEW        '  1 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Energy  and  Environmental  Technology  .Center  is^  thte 
nexus  for  vocational  skills  training  programs  offered  at  the  training  O 
center  and  as  satellite  programs-**  various  community  colleges  and"*area 
vocational  schools  throughout  the  Sltate  of,  Colorado.    As  such,  the  training  ,) 
"center  is  as  much  a  'concept  as  it  is  a  prbgram  site.    The  focus  of  the  % 
.center  is  the  provision  of  vocational* skills  training  on  a  short-term 
intensive  bas.is  to  meet  labor  market  needs.  *  ^  * 
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* 

Four  constituencies  are  involved  in  the  fcrainifhg  center;    The,  Colorado 
*  Department  of  Labor  and, Employment ,  Rockwell  International  representing  t"he 
Department*  of  Energy,  the  State  Board  for  Community  CoJ-leges  and  Occupational 
Education,  and  one  person  representing  the  prime  sponsorships  in' the  State, 
The  Department  of  Commerce  and  ^Development  is  al'so  consulted  with* 

The  training  programs  have  tieen .devised  to  compatt\necessary  training 
into  shbrt-term  programs  up  to  a  maximum  of  six  months,.  \  The  Center  coor- 
'  dinates  the  resources  of  the  private  sector,  vocational  education,  and 
CETA  to  provide  the  training.    The  cooperation  of  the  State~ageifcies  in 
determining  ways  that  their  functions  could  complement  each  othar  has /been 
a  key  factor  in  success.    The  Center^ias  been  characterized  by  fa  breaking 
down  of  tjirfs  and  a  willingnes^s  to  -<5nange  the  rules  to  better  serv^pie 
needs  of  students  and  private  industry  ,v  n 


ROLE  OF'  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


? 


Vocational*  education  is  central  to  the  concept  of  the  Rocky* Mountain 
Center,    At  the  lyal  level  individual  community  colleges  serve  as 
s  the  supervisory <agencies  for  these  programs.    They  are  in  charge  of  hiring 
^ilfstructors, '  curticulum  development,  and  taking  care  of  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion and  i|tstructional  supplies.    Vocational  education  at  the  State  level 
is  involved  in  the  training  center.    The  entire  focus  of  the  program  is 
the  provision  of •  vocational  skills  training.    Vocational  dollars  are  in 
the  program,  including  six  percent  funds  from  CETA  set-as^des  and  other 
vocational  dollars  such  as  disadvantaged  funds  to  provideVsupplemental 
services, 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  % 

.  .    The  Department,  of  Labor  anci  Employment  Off ige.  of  Manpower  and  Develop- 
ment, is  the  prime  sponsor  for  the  Center,    The  local  prime  sponsors  do  . 
recruiting,  pre-testing  and  provide  ongoing  counseling*    At  any  time  that 
*7      thfe  program  ^eeds  help  for  something  that  may  have  been  overlooked,  the 
prime  sponsor  either  comes  up  with  the  dollars  or  helps  to  provide  th€ 
i^eoessary  Service  or  equipment.    The  prime  sponsors tuition  charges  • 
/'        •  and  providjj^ipends  to  the  CETA  eligible  students. 


Program  activities  i 


■  ■»  •         ■       •  .  " 

Administrative  Affs/irs   .  .  '  %  *V 


\ 

.  A  hallmark  of  this  program  has  been  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  able* to  modify  vocational  education  policies  to .better  serve  students, 
For  example,  the  students  who  attend  school  eight  hours  a  day  ,f or  six  j 
months  in  the  classroom  receive  more  student  contact  hours  than  other 
students  wcfuld  normally  receive  in  one  and  one-half  years,  1  This  process 
that  has  been  developed  is  referred  to  as  an  abbreviated  semester.    It  w^s 
determined  that  a  typical  student*  semester  was\approximately  300  student 
contact  hours,    ftfh*en  the  students  have  completed  300  hQurs/of  this 
program,  thjen  they  have,  technically  met  the  requirements  for  a  semester  * 
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1      '        J  '    '  ' 

of  credit.   /The  difference  is  that  this  program  is  compacted  in  fcime.  * 
(  The  student  receives  up. to  50%  semester  crecfit  hours  for  this  six  months 
of  training  and  is  able  to  get  a  certificate  from  the  post-secondary  . 
institution.    Secondly,  the  program  has  been  able  to  contract  with, 
companies  for  instruction'rather  than  an  instructor.    For  example,  a  com- 
pany may  send  any  one  of  foilr  people  that  they  have  to  do  training  for 
chemical  operators.    Any  one  of  these  people  may  turn  up  at  the  campus 
for  a  given  unit  of  instruction.    The 'constituencies  involved  in  the  f 
training  dtmter  meet  on  an  as-needed  basis-- they  may  meet  daily,  they  may 
meet  weekly,  however  often  is  necessary  to  work  out  tfce  problems  they 
encounter  in' developing  these  training  programs. 

\ 

,  *        Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  ancj,  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  is  performed  by  lbcal  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  community- 
based  organizations.  These  include  the.  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers, 
the  Urban  League,  and  SER,  the  Hispanic  counterpart  of  Education  for.  Gut- 
of-School  Youth.  ' These  organizations  do  the  initial  recruiting  and 
counseling,  together  with  the  prime  sponsors.  Non-CET^-eleigihJUr-gli 
may  enter  the  programs  by  -paying  tuition  to  the  Community  College. 
assessment  which  follows  iniUal  recruitment  is  intensive.    The  locJ+ 
prime  sponsoft^oes  a  majority  of  this.    They#get  together  a  group  off  "    ^  \ 
potential  cj^^ates  for  the  program;  then  both  the  private  sec£* and  * 
the  schools  do  additional  testing  in  the  area  of  aptitude  another  mental  * 
tests  and  interviewing.    For  example,*  in  one  program  in  the  machine  shop 
it  was  noticed^that  alcoholisnl  and  drugs  were  a  problem.    Two  rehabilita- 
tion per  spacer  and  placed  on  the  site.    Some  of  them  were 
laired  by  the  local  prime  sponsor,  some  of  these  were  people  from  vocational 
rehabilitation.    In  addition,  the  community  college  has  a  supplemental 
services  program  supported  by  vocational  education  disadvantaged  funds.  - 
These  are  services,  such  as  tutoring,  or  any  other  needs  that  will  help 
the  student  to  succeed  in  the  program^. 


Non-Skills  Oriented'  Training 


Any  sort  of 'remedial  education  needed  by  these  students  is  some- 
thing that  they  attempt  to  offer  prior  to  entry  into  the  program.  For 
example,  many  of  these  training  programs  require  at  ^east  a  sixth  grade 
functional  reading  level*.    The  program  contracts  with  community  colleges, 
community-based  organizations  or  a  private  firfi  to  teacllr  easing  skills 
on  a  one-to-one  basis.  . 

< 

Institutional  iQccupational  Skills.  Training 

Onceftn  the  program  the  students  begin  their  institutional  occu- 
pational skills  training.    This  training  takes  place  eight  hours  a  day. 
A  student  would  typically  start  at  7:20  in  the  morning  with  a  fifteen 
minute. break  in  the  morning,  a  half  hour  lunch,  with  the  bus  leaving  the 
center  at  4*15  in  the  afternoon.    Two  shifts  are  on-line  in  some  programs.- 
These  shifts  run  from  7:30  to  3:30  and  3:30  to  10:30.    The  instruction 
that  is  offered  is  individualized;  there  is  an  extensive  array  of  video  • 
cassettes  and  such  things  used  to  aid  instruction.    The  instruction  is 
self-paced  and  instructor-assisted.  'If  the  student  needs  to  st&y  a  longer  J 
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"time'in  the  learning  center,  he  does  so.   'if  the  stucfert):  needs  extra 
tutoring  or  counseling,  he  gets.it.    In  addition,  there  may  be  sonfe  scheduled 
classwork.    Foj:  .example,  in  one  program  they  found  a  need  for  a  basic  chem- 
istry class.    This  class  was  scheduled  based  on  a  task  analysis  that  was  * 
done  of  the  job.    The  ta^k  analysis  was  perfprmed  $y  'an  advisory  committee 
from  tfce-'privafce  sector;  it  was  finished  by  the  community  college  who 
developed*  t^st  (agrt^culum  foj:  the  program.    Currently  the 'program  includes 
machine  bperatiraf,  chemical  operation  and  work  processing  'located  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Energy  and  Environmental  Technology  Clti^r^and  a  program 
in  waste  water  treatment  as  a  satellite  program  at  the  Red  Rock  campus  of 
the  Community  College  of  Denver*    The  program  will  soon  additionally 
include,  ^in  other  parts  of  the  State,  a  truck  driving  program,  heavy  equip- 
ment maintenance,  and  possibly  even  an- underground  mining  program. 

WorlpSxperieftce  and  On-the-Job  Training  t 

-+  * 

Wo£k  experience  can  be  a  component  of  the  program  owing  to  the 
fact  that  thef program  functions-  on  performance-based' exit.  Students 
leave  the  training  programs  at  various  times  depending  on  a  determination 
that  they* &re  job  ready.    When ''students  are  deemed  ready  for  the  work 
£ite,  they-are  pu,t  Tpn  the  sit6  and  site  visital^Lons  are  concreted  [to  see 
that  the  students  are  succeeding  on  the  site.     Ip  addition,  a  training 
plan^is  (developed  with  the  employer  to  make  it  understood  that  a  particu-* 
lar  student  is  #still  in  training.    This  continues  for  the  entir^  trainiag 
cycle  of  the  program.    This  job* placement  is  more  work  experience  rather 
than  cooperative  experieiwe  in  the  sense  that  the  sites  are  not  super- 
vised as  closely  <es  tbpy  would  be-in  &  cooperative  situation.    At  the  end 
of  the  trailing  Qycle, . students  may  receive  a  certificate  from  the  school.  . 
As  student^leave  the  training  at  various  points,  y^cant  slo'ts  are  con- 
stantly being  filled.  'The  program  has  so  far  processed  approximately  100 
students..   The  programs  continue *on  a  cycle-to-cycle  basis  as  needed  by 
the  private  sector, 

«»  *  • 

****    -  *  •  • , 

"    Placement  * 

Students  who  are  placed  on  the  job  are  giv6n  extensile  job 
counseling;  placement  ajid  follow-through  to  make  sure  that  they  will 
succeed ^    £s>  the  job  nefeds  of  the  labor  markpt  and  private  employers'  .  * 
change,  so  the  training  programs  may  be  varied.    For  students  completing 
programs  in  1979,  the  placement  rate  wa-s  ninety-seven  percent. 
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WOOD/-  HARVESTING  PROGRAM 


Location:         « • 
Educational  Agency; 

Fttnding: 

i 

TaAgtt  GKOUpU)  l 
Contact: 


Machias,  Maine 

State  Bure?U  of  Vocational  Education 
*  * 

Penobscot  Consortium 

$36,000  -  Title^IIB  J 

Title  IIA  -  6%  (Vocational  Education) 

Dropouts, ^veterans,  older  workers, 
Native  Americans  in  rural  areas^ 


'r^|chweikert 

;e^^f  Tactical  Planning 


Richa 
Manag 

Penobscot  Consortium 
P.O.  Box  1136*  . 
333  Illinois  Avenue 
Bangor,  Maine*  04,401 
(207)  945-9431 


OVERVIEW  #  •  '  ■  "7"" 

Th'e  Wood  Harvesting  Program  offers  participants  a  sixteen-rweek  term 
of  "classroom"  training  most  of  which  is  on-site  in  the, woods,  and  an 
additional  month  of  unsubsidized  on-the-job  training..  Students  learn  skill 
necessary  * to  secure  and  retain  jobs  in  the  wood  harvesting  industry.  They 
are  paid  by  the  Penobscot  Consortium  for  hours  spent  in  training,  and  by 
the  VTI  f of  tj^e  wood  they  harvest  during  the  month  of  on-the-job  training*. 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


\ 

X 


"The  Washington  County  VTI* is  responsible  for  managing  th^Ls  statewide 
program.    The  program  is  offered  at  several  VTI  facilities,    'The  original 
cooperative  prog tarn. w^s  established  at  the  Northern  Maine  VTI.  Certified 
,  vocational 'education  instructors  teach  »the  program  using  facilities "and 
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equipment  gf  the  VTI.    The'Maine  Bureau  of  Vocational  vj?ducat ion  oversees 
the  program  through  a  staff  member  who  is  the  CETA  Coordinator . 

A  committee  consisting  of  VTI,  industry  and  Consortium  representatives 
meet  fop  planning  prior  to  the  progr^n's  §tart  each  year;    there  are  joint 
placement  efforts  at  the  program's  end. 


VEM^I 


PRfttE  SPONSOR  INVOL 

* 

The^enobscot  Consortitnvvas  ^involved  financially  in  the  establishment 
and  support  of  the  Wood  Harvesting  Program  in  1978  at  Northern  Maine  VTI. 
Since  that  time  CETA  students  have  participated  in  the  program  through  slots 
that  the  Consortium  buys  for  individuals  who  are  interested  in  learning  , 
*  these  skills*    Consortium  representatives  meet  with  school  and  industry 
pensonnbl  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  year's  program.    There  are  frfquent 
telephone  contacts  between  school  and  Consortium  staff  members;  CETA 
operations  staff  and  counselors  are  in  direct  contact  with  students  in  the 
program.    The  Consgrtaum i3&  responsible  for  the  payroll  of  CETA  students  ist  , 
the  Wood  Harvesting  Program.    The  program  is  monitored  periodically  by  CETA 
and  Bureau  of  Vri  staff.    At  the  end  of  the  program,  Consortium,  school  ' 
and  industry  personnel  are  involved  in  placement  effort^.  *  , 


\ 

s 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


>     Administrative,  Affairs  *  <  *      /  /  / 

All  aspefcts  of  ''classroom"  and  on-the-job**  training  are  hajiflled 
by  the  VTI,  and  payroll,  pre=-progrip  orientation  ^d  counseling  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Consortium.  (  A« k 


Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and^ Supportive  Services 


Outreach  arid  recruitment  are  functions  of;  the  Consortium.  Coun- 
seling is  a  part  of  the  Title  IIB  programs  and*isy/elso  provided  by  CETA  » 
6oi*nselors.    Transportation  services  are  provided  for  those  students  who 
need  them.    Other  Supportive ^services  are  available  on  an  as  needed  ^asis, 
bu&raust  be  justified.  t*  '  * 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Twining 

•  4 

.Remedial  education,  etc*  is  provided  to  participants  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  referral  to  thi's  and  other  training  programs. 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Tr^i,nlng 

The  VTI  provides  the. sixteen-week  program  of  "classroom"  train- 
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Work  Experience 


Following  the  training ^period  offered  by  the  VTI,  students  are^ 
involved  in  an  on-the-job  work  experience  for  a  month.    During  this 
time  they  are  paid  by  the  VTI  for  the  wood  thqy  harvests 


Placement 


\ 


•    There  is -a  joint  effort  by  the  Consortium  and  the  VTI  to  aid 
program  graduates  to  find  jobs  in  the  wood  harvesting  industry. 


:  ?. 
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PROVE 


^Program  Referral  for  Occupational  "and  Vocational  Education 


4k 


Ediyyutionat  Agency: 


Funding : 

TaJiQVt  GloupU): 
Contact;  *\    -  ^ 


r 


Tyngsboro,  Massachusetts 

« 

Greater  Lowell  Regional  Vocational 
Technical  School 

i 

Lowell  Consortium 

s 

Title  IIA  -  6%  (Vocational  Education) 

High  school  graduates  in  a  rural 
area \  dropouts  4 

-Nelson7  Burns ,  Director 
Pawtuckett  Boulevard 
Tyngsboro,  Massachusetts 
(617)  453-5411 


< 


OVERVIEW  « 

f       PROVE  extends  every  vocational  training  program  at  £he  Great ei*  Lowell 
Regional  Vocational -Technical  School  tfo  CETA  participants.  Participants 
ate  placed  in  secondary  vocational-t^Sinical  programs  offered  to  regular  .  „ 
secondary  students  during  thei£  junior  arid  senior  years.     In 'six 
months  jtime,  students  are,  provided  with  tt\e  equivalent,  of  one  and  one-half 
years  ojtUnt ens ive  training .  »  ; 

PROVE  operates *on  an  open-entry,  open-exit  basis.    The  school  is  open 
yed|r-round  with4  attendance  on  a  45/15  basis.    That  is,  students  are  in 
schob^JEor  forty-fiya  days  and  out  of  school  for  fi^en  days.  * 
Individualized  learning  packages 'and  extensive  hardware  and*software  at 
the  school  make  it,  possible  to  depart  from  traditional  classroom-size 
programs  with  scheduled  start  and  end**  dates.    Orientation  to  work  vis 
emphasized  through  use  of  a  simulate^  office  wjiere  Students  clcw&Jt^lft. 
There. are  thkrty-six  shops  available,  each  offering  preparation  In  *  , 

several  trad^/.    The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  take 
underemployed  ox  unemployed  people  and_t£ain  them,  f ot  meaningful  jobs. 
This  includes  pro\^ftliiig  them  with  GED'sand  necessary  support  services. 
The  basic  idea  is  to  maximize  employment  potential  through  building 
their  skills  and  confidence.      *  % 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION       <  J 


Funded  by1  vocational  .education  set-asides  .under  Title  ,1,  Section  112 
and  now  Title  II,  Section  204,  PROVE  ±p  centered  on  vocational  training 
for  CETA  eligibles.    The  Greater  Lowell  Regional  Vocafcitonal  Technical 
School  is  playing  a  central  ipl*e  in  providing  training  which  is  adaptable 
to  the  negds  of  underemployed  and  unemployed  *  individuals. 


PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


In  addition  to  outreach -functions  and  intake,  the  prime  sponsor  has 
helped  to  plan  the  program.    There  has,  try  fact,  been  a  process  of  joint 
planning.    Both  the  Consortium  administrator  and  manpower  planners  have 
participated  in  planning  session^.    The  prime  sponsor  is  in  weekly  ton- 
tact  with*  the  program  director.    The  local  Manpower  Advisory  Council 
formally  reviews  the  contact  every  six  months.* 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Administrative  Affairs     -     -      -  -  > 

\ 

•    During  the  past  three  years,  there  have  b^en. several  admlnistf ac- 
tive structures  for  handling  the  program.    The  State  level  has  been 
involved  on  a  regular  basis.    In  the  first  year , -  occupational  education 
at  the  State  l^yel  directly  monitored  both  physically  and  programmat-ically . 
They  conducted  monthly  visits  and  approved  everything  from  facilities  to 
budget  items.     In  the  second  year,  the  Manpower  Services  Council  assumed 
the  supervision  and  monitoring *f unction  and  funnelling  of  funds.     In  the 
third  year,  which  is  the  current  year,  the  loca]^ prime  sponsor  took  "over 
the  monitoring.    Program  funds  pay  for  half-tifce  administrators,  counselors 
and  full-time  teachers  that  were  added  to  the  staff,  as  well  as  some 
supplies  and  materials.    Basically,  however,  the  only  cost  to  the  p^ime 
are  those  over  and  a^bove  what  it  would  cost  to  send  a  student  to  school  at 
the  center.*  There  are  fifty-six  slots  available  but  one  hundred  ' 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  student  will  be 'served  throughout  the 
contract.    Evaluation  occurs  on  ,a  regular  basis,  through  several  different 
means.  ,Ih  addition  to  evaluations  performed  by  the  local  Manpower  Advisory 
Council,  the' program  is  audited  fiscally  by  the  State  Employment  and 
Training  Council'.    In  addition  to  th£se  evaluations,  it  is  audited  yearly,  *' 
b&  the  State  Department  of ^Education.  '  s 
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«  Outreach,  Assessafgnt,  Counseling;,  and  Supportive  Services 

The  prime  sponsor  has  a  centralized  intake  function  for  referrals. 
Assessment  and  evaluation  follow  entry  into  the  program.    Students  are 
given  a  battery  of  aptitude  tests  such  as  the  DAT.    There  is  also  a  voca- 
tional cout^elor  to  talk' to  students  about  their  goals^ and  self -perceived 
skills,  an  Assessment  counselor  who  talks  to  students  about  their  skills 
as  evidenced  by  tests,  and  a*placement  counselor  %ho  talks  to  students^ 
*   about  the  job  market  relative  to  the  skills  they  have  and  the  training 
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they  may  undertake •    These  three  people,  who  are  funded  on  a  part-time 
basis  by  the  pi^ject,  help  to  ipake  a  decision  about  what  level  to  place 
students*    Together  they  develop  a  plan  for  the  sjtudent  that  is  an 
individual  plan  similar  to  the  one  done  for  special  needs  populations. 
Each  person  has  an  education  plan.    Counseling  is  a  cor^ponent  of  the* 
program  and  each  o'f  the  three  funded  counselors  takes  a  third  of  the™~" 
students  for  counseling  purposes.    Counselors  and  students "work  with 
them  *on  such  things  as  the  MOIS  or  occupational  information  system^  or 
with  personal  problems.    Support  services  are  offered  through  use  of 
pupil  personnel  services. 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Students  in  ne^d  of  a  GED  may  come  before  i&chool  from  8:00  to 
11:00.    Or,  if  the  students  starts  at  8:00  a.m.,    they  may  arrange  to 
take  GED  during  the  day  by  contracting  for  a  time  between  their  GED 
instructor,  who  is  one  of  the  four  vocational  instructors  on  the  staff, 
their- shop  ±asrructO¥",  and  themselves. 


Institutional  Occupational  Skills^rkining  *  ^ 

Skills  training  ±&  compacted  into  a  maximum  of  six  months.  This 
is  accomplishedri>y  providing  training  without  academic  courses*.  Secondary 
students  alternate  between  one  week,  of  academics  and  onfe  of  training/ 
Only  one^to  two  PROVE  students  are  plaped  in  a  shop.'    The  overall  faculty, 
however, "is  augmented  by  one  fot  each  additional  twelve  students  in  the  — 
school.    Survival  skills-  such. as  job  interviewing  are  also  taught.  Video 
tapes  are  used  to  teach  job  interviewing  skills^ An  attempt  is  made  to 
build  orf  the  individual  strengths  of  each  student.    The  program  makes  use 
of  learning  packages  which  are  self -paced.    These  packages  br^&k  the 
Curriculum  into  .behavioral  ^objectives  with  a  variety  of  ways  to  accomplish 
each  objective.  f  m 


Placement 


The  placement  counselor  for  the  regular  day  school  also  provides 
placement  services  for  program  participants.    Ttie  placement  counselor 
makes  calls  to  industry  to  help  find  slots  for  PROVE  students.    The  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  in  plating  PROVE  students  because,  although  the 
program  is  yfear-round,  regular,  students  graduate  in  June;  PROVE  students, 
however,  are  available  for  placement  at  various  times  throughout  the  year. 

/  ' 
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PROJECT  ARTICULATION 


Location: 

EduccuLionaZ  Age^gtjr: 

( 
I 

Ftwtioqg-' 

< 

Tajigzt  Gn.ou.pU)  s 


Contact: 


-7  *\ 


•y 


j 


Provo,  Utah 

ytah ^Technical  College 

Governor's  Office  »f  Labor  and 
Training 

-$62,141  -  Title  TIA  -  6%  (Vocational 
Education)' 
35,000  -  Title  IIB 

Secondary  and  postsecondary  students; 
potential  dropouts,  rural  areas 

Dr.  Douglas  H.,  Johnson,*  Coordinator 

Utah  Technical  College 

Box  1009  \  *  '*  « 

Provo,  Utah  84601 

<801)' 22^-6161,  tact.  271        "  * 


t  i 


OVERVIEW 

The  goal  of  Project  Articulation  is  to  develop  an  open-en try /open-exit 
training  system.  The  project  is  part  of  a  statewide  effort  to  use  6Z  CETA-  „ 
Vocational  Education  funds  for  institutional  change  and  the  coordination  of 
vocational  education  and  CETA.  .  Project  funds  from  CETA  are  used  to  develop 
curriculum  modules'.  Vocational  education  disadvantaged  funds  integrate  a 
tutorial  component*  into  the  project  which  identifies  potential  dropouts  and 
uses  the  modules  to  de^lop  basic  skills,  a  '  ' 

In  its  first  year,  one  hundred  percent  of  the  students  Served  by  Pro- 
ject Articulation  were  CETA-eligible  and  were  seventeen -years  old  and  older. 
Currently  the  project  is  targeted  pn  secondary,  postsecondary  and  potential 
dtdpout  students.    They  avferaced  nineteen  years  of "age.,  To  date,  8,700  stu- 
dents have'  used  the  curriculunNnodules.    With  the  advent  of  t^iese  modules 
the  schools  began  to  open  up  their  programs.    Open-entry/open-exit  became 
a  reality.    Once  this  was  accomplished  it  was  possible  to  reduce^  the  total 
stipend  per  student  and  permit  more  students  to*  complete  a  program. 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  * 

Vocational  education  plays  a  role  in  the  direction  of  Project  Articula- 
tion.   There  is  a  steering  committee  comprised  of  representatives'*  from 
vocational  education  at  the  State  level,  local  vocational  education  directors 
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«  •  *  *  • 

-  and  associate  deans  from  Ui^ah  Technical  College,    Vocational  education  * 
teacher^  have  df^loped  the  curriculum  modules  in  their  /tespective 
technical  areas.    Vocational  cooperative- education  is  encouraged  for 
maiiy  of  the  participants,         •  • 

PRIME  sponsor  involvement  '  •  , 

'      J  : — '    '  .  '  N  ' 

TheMofintain  Lands  Association  of  Governments!  is  involved  ia  Ptoject 
Articulation  at  the  loW  level,    Manpower  planners  worked  wittr  the  State 
Board  erf  Education  to  develop  the  program  and  helped  to  promote -the  program 
with  the  technical*  college    The' prime  sponsor  visualized  the' program  as 
a  preventive  tq^dippping  out* 

'  *  *  '  *  * 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  N  .  / 

:  *  T\  ~s 

Administrative  Affairs 

^~  ■  > 

^    To  support  trie  use  of  the  modules,  workshops  have  been  conducted 
for  instructor s-^oq  how vto  use  the  modules,  .Money  firom  difference  sources  - 
has  been  used,  for  ttfese  workshops.    For  example,,  som^  of  the  set-asides  in  ' 
"the  school  district  for  in-service  training  will  pay  for  a  substitute  teacher 
while  the  regular  teacher  comes  to  the  workshop.    Workshops  are  offered  on= 
a -continuing  basis  or  whenever  requested,  e.g.  a  group  of  welding  instructors 
recently  requested  a  special  thr^e-day  workshop. 

The  steering  committee  for  the  program  meetre  once  a  month  during  the 
school  year.    The  Program  Director  presents  progress  reports  at  these  meetings 
The  modules  are  developed  by  teams. of  teachers  including  a  college  coordinate] 
This  process  involves  seven  school  districts  arid  the  technic£Tcollegg  in 
a„ roundtable  discussion  to  determine  the  objectives  of  the  modules.     *  ' 

_/  Hie  program  has  been  in  operation** four  years.    During  the  first  two 
y§4rs,  funds  were  used  for  programs  solely  for  CETA  students,-  The  technical 
college  mattes  the  CETA  money  and  the  proposal  receives  a  sign-off  from 'the 
setfeir-schpb1!  districts  and  the  technical  college,    Each  phase  pf  the  project 
has _been  in  a*  proposal*  form  ^on  a  yearly  basis, 


•  j 
Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling  and  Supportive  Services 

The  school t performs  aii  outre<kfch  function  for  the  tutorial  component 
of  the  program.    Other  referrals  to  the  program  are  made  through  the  Employ^ 
merit  Service, 


Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 


The  tutorial  program  is  helping  students  in  reading,  writing  and 
math  so  they  can  be  employable  or  stay  in  school.    These  students  are  en- 
couraged later  to  become  enrolled  at  the  techirtcat  "college; — The  "curriculum 
modules  are  used  to  teac^  the  basic  courses.    One  advantage  of  the  use  of 
these  modules  in  the  tutorial  program  is  that  students  actually  receive 
competency  credit  fdr  . completion  of  the  programs*    At  th£  secondary  level, 
the  tutors  talk  with  the  teachers  and  the  regula^  classroom  teacher  gives 
credit  in  tfco^basic  curriculum  suth  as  reading,  writing  or  math.  When  the 


student  reaches  the  technical  college  level  he/she  will  be  given  credit 
for  having  already  completed  the  module* in  the  particular  technical  area* 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills -Training  m 

The  curriculum  modules  cover  various  technical  areas;  brie,  for  . 
example,  concerns  training  for  child lt care  specialists  a  nationally 
accredited  program  at  the  technical  college.    Students  receive*  college 
credit  for 'the  completion  of  the  modules  no  matter  where  they  actually 
complete  the  module,  jl£  they,  meet  the  criteria ^f or  the  learning ,dbjeptive 
►  and  pass  the  test^  for^-the  module,  they  can  receive  credit.    The  instructors 
at  the  high  schools  and  the  college  have  agreed  on  the  learning  objectives 
*for  each  module.  (  t 

Work  Experience  and  On- the- Job  Training    .  ,  , 

•In  the  tutorial  program  students  in  high  school  are  encouraged 
to  be  involved  in  a  Cooperative  Education  program.    This  permits  a  work 
experience  while  earning  credit.    Students  eligible  for  SETA  also'  receive 
a.  stlgeridT*  "Students  at  tlie  post  secondary  level"  are  also*  involved  "in  <an 
'exteQSive  cooperative 'education  program  basedon  industry  advisory  councils 
at^every  level  of  training.       '  , 

Placement 

There  is  a  placement  coordinator  in  thl  tutorial  phase  of  the  pro 
gram  as  well  as  a  large  placement  office  located"  at  Utah  Technical  College 
for  postsecondary  students.   .  * 
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STATE  LEVEL  C00?DINATION  OF  6%  and  1%  FUNDS 


LoccuUoni 


n 


Educational  Agency: 


ToAQZt  G/lOupU)  : 


CoYitact: 


C 


*  Salt  Lake  City,,  Utah 

r  *'       *  ' 
Utah  Board  of  f ducat ion 

* 

Governor's  Office  of  ^bor  ajid 
Training 

$500,666^-  Title  IIA  -6%  (FY*  T78) 
*  188,159  -  Title  IIA      1%  (FY  r78)  . 

Secondary  and  postsecondary 
students  statewide' 

*  )•  ' 

Alan  Ayoub,  Director 

*  State  Office  of  Labor  &  Training 
1331  South  State  Str.eet,,  Suite  300 
•Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  -84115 

(801)  533-5321 


OVERVIEW 


The  State  of  Utah  has  u^ed  its  6%  and  1%  monies,  an<f  previously  the 
5%  monies,  for  the  purpose  of'  levering  institutional  change/  The  goal 
of,  Utah's  institutional  changk  policy  was  to  make  vocational  education 
responsive' to  CETA  clients.    Guidelines  for  use  of  the  funds  have  been 
collectively  developed  by  Wfia^ional  education  'and  CETA  staff  at  the  t 
State  level.    The  primary  "vehicles  for  change  have  been  open-entry/ 
open-exit  training  programs  and  articulation1  of  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  course  work*  \  . 

The  programs  developed  in  <Utah  have  been  influenced  by  t*pth  demo- 
graphic arid  historical  cont^t.  \  The  overall  educational  attainment  of 
.the  population  isl3.5  years.  '.For*  the  Latino   population,  the  largest 
minority  representing  ^ix  percen^  of  the  population/  the  educational 
lev£l'  is  11.5  years.    This  has  resulted  in  less  need  for  repe&Lation 
prior  to  skill  training,    Utah  alWo  has  a  long-  history  of  coordination 
dating  beck  to  its  days  as  &  pilot  state  for  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Program  (CMP) .    Utah  also  had  a  Manpower  Planning  Council  thai  was  the 
result  of  a  state  statute  and  not* U  federal  mandate %    The  charge  of  this 
body  was  to  coordinate  all  state  manpower |delivery  agents.    Under  the 
CMP  program,  the  Governor  charged  the  Manpower  Planning  Council  to'  use  * 
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monies  cooperatively.    In  turn,  the  Council  requested  that  vocational 
education  and. CETA  develop  cooperative  agreements..  The  CMP  program  used 
the  State^  Vocational  Education  System  as  a  contractor,  who  in  turn  sub- 
contracted-locally  to  provide  the  training  for  CMP  referrals.    This  wa^» 
dpne  on  an  individual  client-cost    basis.    With  the  advent  of  CETA,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  staff  fronKthe  Governor's  Office,  who 
were  both  on  the  Manpower  Planning  Council,  worked  ^out  an1  agreement  ask- 
ing for  institutional  change  to  make  vocational  education  responsive  to' 
CETA  clients^    Vocational  education,  and  CETA  staff  at  the  State  level 
sat  down  to  discuss  the%5%  monies  and  the  use  of  them  60  supplement 
institutional  xHining  or  to  use  as  a  lever  for  institution!  change. 
As  only  $435,000 ^was  available  at  that  time,  they  decidecMiot  to  use 
the  funds  as  an  adjunct  to  the  delivery  system.    Collectively  they 
developed  guidelines  for  use  of  the  funds.    They  charged  local  vocational 
education  with  using  the  funds  for  institutional  change  and  they  ikid 
out  several  categories.    Program's  of  open-entry/open-exit  and  articulation 
were  the  result. 


< 


ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL-  EDUCATION 

'  Vocational  education  in  USTfTfras  been  actively  involved  in  coordina- 
tion"7*at  tfthe  St&te  and  local  levels*    The  6%  and  1%  monies  fund  positions 
for* four  manpower  staff  located  within  the  State  Division  of  Vocational 
Education.    These  staff  seJve  in  a  Jtiaison  capacity  and  bring  education 
into  the  CETA  planning  process.    It  is  the  goal  of  the  State  Boar4  staff 
to  establish  linkages  with  the  local  boards  of  education  and  local  CETA  " 
programs.    This  serves  to  give  tha  prime  sponsor  an  entree  to  the  educa- 
tional processes.    Local  vocational  education  programs  have  responded  by 
awarding  credit*  for  post secondary/  course  work,  whether  that  credit  was 
earned  at  the  secondary  or  postseopnd^ry  level  and,  also,  by  initiating 
open-eiJSU^y/open-exit  programs.  ' 

-    •        .  \  i 

PRIME  SPONSOR  tWOLVEMENT  '  4  ' 

The  State  of .  Utah  has  a' State  Consortium 'consisting  .of  five  prime 
sponsors  and  the  balance  of  state.    The  Governor's  Office  represents 
both  balance  of  stat^and  statewide  programs.    The  Governor's  Office  ^ 
laid*  the  groundwork  for  coordination  under  the  CMP  program,  and  con  thrilled 
the  commitment  to  institutional  change  in  the  early  days  of  CETA.  Staff 
from  the  Governor's  Office  meet  almost  daily  with"  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Administrative  Affairs 


Policies  rega£/iing  use  of  the  6%  funds,  and  formerly  the  5% 
funds,  were- made  poss^^e  by  a  waivpf  from  the  Regional  Office  of  Labor 
.on  the  administrative  requiremenf^of  the  set-asides.    For  the  first  two 
or  three  years,  £taff  development  was  a  subcomponent  of  the  guidelines 
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for  use  of:  the  set-asidefc.  Staff  development  consisted  of  training  for  . 
instructors  to  aid  them  in 'developing  individualized  curricula. 

Regional  committees  hav^/been  set  up  in  each  region  of  the 
State  to  facilitate  planning  and  coordination  of  programs  and  6%  funds. 
Committees  are  comprised  of  Vocational  Directors,  local  associations 
of  government  planners,  and  other  program  operators  in  each  region^. 
These  committees  are  authorized  to  make  determinations  regarding  the 
best  methods  to  be  used  in  serving  CETA  students.  ' 

Outreach, 'Assesg^ent,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Currently,  the- expenditure  of  6%  funds,  may  include  the 
establishment  of  assessment  units  tied  to  employability  plans  at  institu- 
tions which  serve  CETA  students.  f 


x Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Early  types  of  change  took  the  form  of  open-entry /open-exit 
.  programs  so  an  individual  could  enter  vocational  training  at  any  point 
and  continue  for  as  long  as  necessary.    In  articulation 'programs  where 
.high  "school  credit  was  awarded  towards  postsecondary  course  work,  students 
pould  be  taken  out  of  high  school  to  a  postsecondary  campus  or  they  could 
be  taught  on  campus  and  allowed  the  cfced^t  to  transfer  to  the  post- 
secondary  institution. ,  Some  of  the  money 'was  used  for  instructors  to 
develop  individualized  curricula  through  use  of  video  cassette  processes. 
This  could  be  done*if  it  were  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  relationship 
between  the  curricula  development  and  institutional  change.' 

The  extra  costs  needed  to  establish  and  operate  ^training  relat 
to  non-traditional  jobs  for  CETA  clients  are  fundable  undercurrent 

■7  * 

lines  for  the  use. of  6%  funds.  — 


Placement  Z 

Local  programs  may  currently  use  6%  funds  to  provitfe^ob  develop- 
ment, follow-up,  and  improved  mechanisms  that  will  insure  placement  of  all 
CETA  participants. 

/ 
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CETA  PARTICIPANT  SERVICES  ' 
Titla  H-R 


\ 

Location: 

EdujcatLonaJL  Agency: 
Ptumt  SpoMOKi 
TuncUng: 

In-JUnd  ContAAbutLon: 
Contact: 


Spokane,  Washington 

Spokan^  Community  College 

Spokane  Consortium  ^ 

$397,000  -  Title, II-B 

Community^  college  provides  teaching 
staff  * 


In-school  program  for  former  dropouts, 
ages  £7-21 

William  Marchioro,  Director 
CETA  Participant  Services 
North  108  Washington ^Street  . 
Spokane,  Washington  9§201 
(509)  838-4271 


OVERVIEW 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  dropouts  between  the  ages' of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one  are  served  each  year  through  a  CETA* Title  II-B  program  in  Spokane.  The 
program  offers  a  choice  among  three  components  (which  are  paralleled  in  a  • 
Title  II-B  adult  program):    work  experience,  on-the-joB  training,  or  class- 
room skills  training  at  Spokane  Community  College  or  other  educational 
facilities  in  the  area.    In  addition,  approximately  eighty  percent  (80%) 
of  the  participants  complete  their  GED's** in  classroom  training  offered  at 
the  program  facility.    Spokane  Community  College,  through  a  subcontract  with 
CETA  Participant  Services,  provides  three  teaching  staff  members  fqr  the 
GED  classes  on  a  qfcst  reimbursement  basis.    The  open-entry,  open-exit  program 
is  highly  individualized  and  designed  to  provide  total,  support  for  dropouts 
who  want  to  complete  their  high  school  education  and  prepare  for  work. 

ROLE  ,0F  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Spokane  Cotamunity  College  offers  skills  traininj[j.n  a  range  of  voca- 
tional areas  plus  teaching  staff  for  the  GED  classes.    Private  business 
colleges  are  also  used  as  skills  training  resources  for  the  participants 
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PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 


The  prime  sponsor,,  which  is  a  city/county  consort ium,  subcontracts  . 
with  tjie  CETA  Participant  Services  (CPS)  .to  operate  Title  II-B  programs* 
The  pr^ae  provides ^technical  a'ssistance  to  CPS* 

PROGRAM  T&TIVITIES  § 

*  771  '  •  ?  '  * 

Administrative,  Affairs 

—  ;  s 

Program  administrative  matters  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Director 
,    of  CETA  Participant  Services,  which  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organization 
*  sponsored 'by  the  American  Indian  Community  Center  of  Spokane.  Teaching 
staff>are,  employees  of  the  community  college  Cor  a  private  business  college 

♦  where  some  youthM&re  referred  for  business  skills  classes). 

**%  Outreach*,  Assessment,  Counseling ,  and  Supportive  Services 

7 

Outreach  activities  include-  informational  literature  sent  tff  Community 
service  agencies  ^nd  the  schools.    The  CETA  Participant  Services  counselors 
conduct  eligibility  screening  and  coordinate  assessment  of  vocational/aca- 
demic aptitutde  and  interest.    The  counselors  obtain  school  transcripts, 
p  speak  with  schpol^personnel,  and  interview  the  students  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  Individi^al  Employability  Plans.     In  addition,  the  General 
Aptitutde  Test  Battery  t (GATB)  and  the  Kuder  are  administered  by  Employment 
Security  and  interpreted  by  CETA  staff.    Basic  reading  tests  are  Administered 
to' "determine  appropriate  level  of  placement  in  the  J3ED  preparation  programs. 
Suppprti^e  services  are  extensive;  child  care  assistance,  transportation 
allowances,  expense^  for  medical  and  dental  examinations  may  be  provided. 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

Participants  must  choose  to  return  to  regular  high  school  classes  to 
complete  graduation  requirements  or  enter  GED  preparation  classes  offered 
at  the  program  facility.    Over  ninety  percent^of  the  enrollees  choose 
GED« And,  as r noted,  a  high  percentage  of  GED  enrollees  Ceighty  percent) 
complete   the  requirements.    Some  participants  receive  training  allowances*^ 
for  the  GED  preparation. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Skills  training  is  one i  option  for  youth  who  complete  OeD  or  graduation  . 
requirements.    Spokane  Community  College,- private  business  schools,  other 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  area  are  used  as  resources  for 
placement  in  skills  training  programs.    The  progra^f^mds  cover  the  costs 
of  tuition  and  fees  plus  training  allowances  for  th^jprticipants. 

*  1  Work.  Expedience  and  On-the-job  Training 

Both  work  experience  and  on-the-job  placements  are  developed  by  the 
program  staff.  'Placements  are  based  upon  the  participant's  interests, 
aptitudes,'  and  experience.    Wages  may  be  paid  through  program  fuuds  (for 
work  'experience  and  part  of  the  OJT  slots)  or  by  the  employer  (part  of  the 
OJTT  slots).  *  *-  '  ' 
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Placement  ^ 

Unsubsidiz'ed  placement  for  program  completers  through  direct  referral, 
job  development,  or  employer  information  is  provided  by  the  program  staff* 
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CETA  COOKS  PROGRAM 


LQCHtLon:  * 

EdtxcationaZ  Agency:- 


funding: 

Tasigvt  OkoapU): 
Contact: 


Spooner,  Wisconsin 

Indianhead  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education'  District 

'Northwest- Wisconsin  Comprehensive 
Employment  Program  (CEP) 

(  * 


?y,/U9  -  Indianhead  VTAE  District 
$9,709  -  Title  IIB 


Out-of-school  youth  and  adult's 
in  a  rural  area 

Mr,  IJJLchard  Roder 

Assistant  Director  for  Instructional 

and  Research  Services* 
WI  Indianhead  VTAE  District 
Box  B» 

Shell  Lake,  Wisconsin  54870 
•C715)  468-2815  v 


OVERVIEW 

The  CETA  Cooks  Program  is  an  outreach  program;  i.e.,  it  is  offered  at 
a  location  away  from  thfi-^ampuses  of  the  vocational- technical  institute. 
In  this  case,  the  facility  is  rented  for  the  program,  and  students  are 
provided  services  through  the  outreach  component  ^  the  district.    The  cost 
of  the  facility  rental  and  training  costs,  is  shared  fifty/fifty  with  the 
Northwest'  Wisconsin  CEP. 

The  Cooks  Program  runs  for  eight  hours  per  day,  forty  hours  per  week, 
involving  a  total  of  eight  hundred  hours  in  the  twenty-week  duration,  with 
a  maximum  enrollment  of  fifteen  students.  Tfre  program  provides  vocational 
skills  training  .for  employment  in  food  preparation  and  service  occupations. 

ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

*  '  — 

Vocational  education  funds  pay  for  fifty  percent  of  the  training  costs 
of  this  program*    Certified  vocational  instructors  teach  a  statue-approved 
vocational  curriculum.    The  program  came. into  being  after  a  vocational  home 
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economics  coordinator  conducted  a  needs  assessment  in,  the  area  to  determine' 
manpower  needs  in  this  occupational  area*    The  idea  was  discussed  with/ a 
local  vocational  advisory  committee  before  plans. were  finalized  and  curric- 
ulum established  for  the  program,  ,  / 

Th6  program  is  supervised  by  one  of  the  three  field  services  admin- 
istrators employed^by  the  vocational  district.    In  addition,  a  CETA  con- 
sultant from  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  System  conducts*  periodic  on-site*' 
evaluations  of  the  project, 

A  vocational  outreach  counselor  £rom  the  Indianhead  VTA^  District 
offices  is  available  to  students  and  visits  the  site  regularly,  "in  addition, 
the  Career  Assistance  Centers  on  the  campuses  of  the  Wisconsin  Indianhead 
TechnicaJL  Institute  are  available  at  no  cost  to  CETA  students  for  counseling, 
occupational  exploration,  job  survival  skills, t  testing,  etc, 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT 

Northwest  CEP  ifl^ involved  in  outreach,  intake,  screening,  and  selection 
of  clients,  as  well  As  planning,  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  programs. 
Spring  and  summerj^oint  planning  meetings  involve  both  Northwest  CEP  and 
vocational  education  representatives.    Planning  for  continuing  and/or  new 
programs  takes  into  account  the  prior  evaluation  of  programs,  input  from 
vocational  coordinators  aroun£  the  state,  and  input;  from  CETA  intake  centers. 
During  the  year,  as  questions  come  *up,  ad  hoc  joint  meetings  are  held  to 
resolve  problems.  *  \ 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs 

Once  the  outreach  and  screening  of  students  by  Northwest  CEP  has 
been  accomplished,  day-to-day  administrative  affairs  are  handled  by  the 
Indianhead  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  District  Office  and  i 
the  program  instructor.  f 
« 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Outreach  activities,  including  screening  and  selection  of  partici-# 
pants,  are  handled  by  Northwest  CEP.    As  a  part  of  the  selection  process, 
Northwest  CEP  may  refer  the  individual  for  a  two-week  period  to, one  of  the 
Career  Assistance  Centers  located. on  the  four  vocational  education  campuses 
for  counseling,  occupational  exploration,  life  survival  skills,  t'esting, 
etc.  to  assure  that  the  individual  is  being  placed  in  the,  skills  training 
program  appropriate  to  his/her  abilities  and  interests.    Additional  support 
services  are  available  to  participants  through  the  District's  outreach 
counselor.  4  » 

Non-Skills  Oriented  Training 

j*    *         A k block  of  remedial  education  time  is  included  as  part  of  the 
training  at  the  outreach  program  site. 
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Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training  •  . 

\  Vocational  skills  training  and  occupational  survival  skills  are 

provided  daily  at  an  off-campus  facility  rented  especially  for  this  eight- 
houf'per  day  Cooks  Program,    Practical  experiences  in  food  preparation  and 
food  service  activitie§^comp*ise  the  major  portion  of  the  program.  Partici- 
pants who  complete  the  twenty-week  training  and  later  enter  regular  bn- 
campus  vocational  programs  are  awarded  &  certificate  of  advanced  standing 
by  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 


Placement 

-  -J>       /  \ 

*    *       Placement  is  hand Jed  primarily  by  the,  instructor  and  the  counselor 
with  Northwest  Wisconsin  CEP  cooperation.    The  instructor  has  knowledge  of 
the  area  and  of  the  employment  needs  of  *the  occupational  field;  he  h£s  com- 
munity contacts  an^  is  most  helpful  toward  placing  his  students**— 

^Evidence  of  the  placement  concern* by  the  Indiahhead  District  and 
the  Wisconsin  Vocational  System  can  be  found  ±n  the  follow-up  procedure  for 
each  graduate  or  completer  of  a  vocational  program—regular^ or  CETA.  Upon 
completing  or  leaving  a  program,  participants  record  'information  concerning 
their  job  status.    In  adch^ion,  each  participant  is  provided  a  postage-paid, 
return  card  which  he/she  can^mail  to  the  vocational  district  once  employment 
is  obtained.   ,  . 

'  1  -  '•  *V  ' 

*     A  statewide  six-month  Follow-Up,  requesting  information  on  job 
status,  wages,  etc., 'is  conducted* each  year  by  the  vocational  district* 
This  follow-up  also  makes  an  assessment  of  student  satisfaction  with  jhls/ 
her  training  and  obtains  approval  to  contact  the  employer  to,  determine 
-employer  satisfaction  with  program  graduates.  * 
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t  HIGH  SCHOOL  ACADEMIES 


Location: 


[Nv.  Educational  Agency? 
VnJjnt  SponAoi: 


Funding: 


Contact: 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Education 
None 

-Sponsored- by  the  Philadelphia  — 
Urban  Coalition 

Vocational  Education  Funds 

$250,000  Private  Industry  con- 
tribution in  the  form  of  in-kind 
services  plus  $20,000  to  $30,000 
cash  per  afcademy 


Urban,  inner-city  youth  who  are. 
academically*  disadvantaged;  potratial 
^dropouts  -  n 

Mr.  Hendrik  B.  Konig,  Director 
High- School  Academies 
c/o  Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
2301  Market  Street  \ 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
(215)  841-5568  ♦  • 


OVERVIEW  & 
'  ~ ~ ~~ ~ 

The  High  School  Academy  Program  is  a  three-year  alternative  vocational 
skills  training  program  fot  academically  disadvantaged  inner-city  youth. 

The  Philadelphia  Urban  Coalition  was  the  moving  force  behind  the 
development  of  the  first  Academy,  following  the  civil  disorders  of  1%8M9. 
The  prototype  Academy ,'  the  Academy  of  Applied  Electrical  Science,  Inc. 
utilizes  a  ''hands-on"  approach  to  increase  students'  motivation  and  under- 
standing of  basic  and  vocational  skills. 

The  Academies,  which  are  housed  within  high  school  facilities  in* 
Philadelphia,  benefit  from  the  involvement  of  employees  loaned  by 
business  and  industry,  labor  representation  and  individuals  from,  the 
school  district  and  academic  community  who  serve  as  an  interdisciplinary 
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project  teanf.    This  team  supervises  instruction  and  provides  managerial 
and  technical  expertise.    Participants  are  provided  training  in  one  of 
three  occupational  areas:    1)  electrical  and  electronics;  2)  business; 
tod  3)  automotive  and  mechanical.    The  busines A  program  is  offered  at 
two  sites;  the  electrical  and  the  automotive  trlkning  each  at  one. 

Basic  skills  instruction  in  math,  English  «ftd  social  science  is 
related  directly >to  the  student^s  training  interests •    Foi;  example, 
tool  boxes  become  the  permanent  possessions  of  Che  students  affter  they 
can  successfully  complete  a  requisition  including  the  correct  spelling 
Qf  each  tool, 'and  a  computation  of  the  cost  of  tools  including  sales 
tax.    English  and  matH  teachers  hav^  prepared  lessons  directly  related 
to  training  or  work  assignments  or  activities  that  the  students  are 
involved  in.    Finding  the  quickest  transportation^^  a  work  site  by 
reading  a  city  map,  completing  an  income  tax  form,  or  securing  a  social 
security  number  or  working  papers  become  learning  experiences  in  English 
class .  * 

i/    Work  experience  placements  in  industry  or  business  ^are  provided  to 
soto  students  and  others  work  in  academy  "factories11  which  provide  paid 
'work  experienc^in*  a  sheltered  workshop  situation.    The  "factories"  are 
operated  aftei^Khool  hours-and  during  the  summer  months . 

-ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  " 

Vocational  education  funds  are  used  in  support  of  the  program, 
.Skill  training  is  offered'  to  program  participants. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  INVOLVEMENT  \ 

There  is  no  direct  involvement  of  a  pr£me  Sponsor  in  the  High 
School  Academies  Program.  * 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Administrative  Affairs  t  / 

/  The  Director  of  the  High  School  Academies  is  an  employee  ^ 

from  an  area  electrical  industry  who  has  been  released  from  his  company 
dutips  in  order  that  his  time  can  be  donated  to  the  academies,  ^  His 
salary  is  paid  by  the  company.    Day-to-day  program  operations  are 
handled  by  a  project  team  headed  by  a  manager^  also  on  loan  from  busi- 
ness or  industry.,  The  project  team,  which^ras  ^representation  from 
business,  industry,  labor  arid # the  schoolydistrict,  directs  all  aspects 
of  the  learning,  process. 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling,  and  Supportive  Services 

Academy  teachers  and  industry  personnel  make  presentations  to 
junior  high  school  students  explaining  the  program.    Students  must  then 
take  the  initiative  to  apply  for  the  program,    if  accepted,  the  students 
enter  the  academy  in  the  tenth  grade *    Standardized  tests  are  used  to 
assess  the  students1  academic  needs. 
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Remedial  e4ucation  is  built  into  the  curriculum  which  was 
developed  because  the  existing  materials  required  math  and  reading 
tfeills  which* Academy  applicants  did  not*  possess.    Counseling  services 
are  provided  to  students  by  their  teachers.    Transportation  services  are 
offered  to  those  students  who  are  placed  in  private  industry  wo^k 
•experience  positions. 

Institutional  Occupational  Skills  Training 

Job  survival  skills  such  as  appearance,  punctuality,  telephone 
skills,  etc.  are  incorporated  into  the  program. 

Students  are  involved  in  a  step-by-step  individualized  "hands- 
on"  skills  training  program  which  also  includes  directly  related' basic 
skills .  i 

Work  Experience 

Work  experience  in  industry  dr  business  positions  is  provided 
those  students  whose  achievement  and  maturity  warrant  such  placement. 
School  "factories"  afford  paid  work  experiences  during  after  schopl  hours 
and  in  the  sumnfertime  for  younger  or  less  skilled  students.    This  unit  is 
incorporated^mder  the  Junior  Achievement  Charter  and  is  considered  a 
"survival ^r£ckag£"  for  low-income  participant^.^ 

Placement  -  * 

Joint  efforts  are  made  by  the  groups  represented  on  the 
prbject  jieam  to  make  summer  jobs  available  and  to  place  qualified 
Academy  youths  in  full-time  jobs  upon  their  graduation. 
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PROJECT  P.R.CLV.E.  ,v 
**  *  * 

Program  Reaching  Options  in  Vocational'  Education 


Location? 

Eduuvtionat.  Agency*. 
Funding i 

Contact* 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia  School  District 


$191,500\-  Women's  Bureau,  U.S. 
_   J    Department  of  Labor* 

Urban  high  school  junior  dxid> senior 
female  students 

Marcella  Germanotta 
153^  West  Girartf  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19130 
(215)  235-0130  '  v  r 


OVERVIEW 


a.  m 
*  P.R.O.V.E.  (Program  Reaching  Options  in  Vocational  Education)  is  a 
School-to-Work  Transition  Demonstration  Project  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
YWCA  of  Philadelphia  and  funded  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department" 
of  Labor.    Project  P.R.O.V.E*  offers  supplementary  services  to  those 
provided  in  two  vocational  skills  center?  operated  by  the  Philadelphia 
School  District.    Three  types  of  services—recruitment,  career  counseling, 
and  job  placement—are  \tffered  by  the  project.    Students  are  recruited 
for  four  non-t*aditional>$£grams  offered  at  the  skills  centers.   iAfter  a 
student  is  accepted  into  Project  P.R.0.V.Ev  and  a  skills  center,  individual 
and  group  counseling,  job  exploration  activities,  field  trips^  retreats, 
and  presentations  by  outside  speakers  are  provided  as  supplements  to  the 
skill  training  being  offered. ^  The  student  attends  her  home- school  for 
academic  training  for  one  week;  the  following  week  the  student  attends 
the  skills  center  for  vocational  training.  «  Job  placement  services  are 
provided  during  the  academic  year,  during  the  summer  and  upon  graduation. 
In- service  training  is  provided  to  students,  teachers  and  counselors  in  _ 
the  home  schools  in  order  to  sensitize  school  personnel  to  the  concerns  ~ 
of  women  entering  no^traditional  fields. 
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ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


'  Vocational  Skills  Centers  operated!  by  the  Philadelphia  School 
District  provide  skill  training  to  Project  P.R.O.V.E.  students  in  four 
-programs  considered  non- traditional  for  women • " 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Administrative  Affairs 


:  t        Program  personnel  coordinate  thle  outreach,  Counseling  and 
placement  components  of  the  program.    Skills  Center  staff  provide 
vocational  .training . 

i 

Outreach\  Assessment,  Counseling  an<^upport^fe^^ 

Students  are  recruited  by  project  personnel  through  presentations 
made  at  sixteen  feeder  schools.    Counselors  and  industrial  representatives 
make  a  thirty-minute  presentation  concerning  women  un  non-traditional  roles. 
The  preseiU^tiQiLanoludes  a  film  entitled  f*Equal  Vocational  Education11 
(EVE)  and  other  materials  on  this  topic.    Following! the  presentation, 
students  are  provided  with  application  forms  for  enrollment  in  a  skills 
center  and  Project  P.R.O.V.E. 


A  variety  of  counseling  services  Jir^e  provi 
participants^  Counseling,  involving  problems  that  m 
of  the  non-traditional  job,  values  clarification  arid 


ed  fokp.R.O.V.E. 
ght  occur  as  a  result 
self -assessment  tech- 


niques are  included.    Each  student  attends  at  least  qne  hour  per  week  of 

idual  counseling  is 


counseling  in  a  group  setting,  and  inSaddition,  indi\ 


also  provided.    Retreats  are  held  so  that  students  csn  meet  other  females 


working  in  or  interested  in  non- traditional  fields L 
in  non-traditional  *f  ields  are^  brought  in  as  speakers 


Non-Skills^  Oriented  Training 


During  counseling  sessions,  participants  ai 
on  topics  such  as  obtaining  a  driver's  license,  a  soc 
completing  other  forms  necessary  for  everyday  business 


Institutional  Occupational . Skills  Training 


Workers  and  employers 


e  given  instruction 
ial  security  card  or 
transactions. 


e  an  application, 


Job  readiness  skills  such  as  how; to  complete 
what  to  expect  in  a  job  interview,  employer  expectations  of  an  employee, 
and  discussion  of  problems,  that  might  arise  as  a  consequence  of  being 
in  a^pon-traditional  occupation  are  deluded  by  counselors  or  instructors 
during  the  program. 
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V,  • 

^  Students  are  enrolled  in  one  of  f oiir  non-traditJ.onal  skills* 
training  programs  held  at  two  Philadelphia  Vocational  ^SkSts  Centers  . 
'operated  by  the  school  district .    Students  attend  the  skills  cervters  on 
alternating  weeks*  'The  other  weeks  are  spent  at  their  home  schools 
receiving  adademic  education. 

Work  Experience 

Attempts  are  made  to  place  the  young  women  in  work  experience 
positions  directly -related  to  their  training  bbth  during  the  Academic 
yeSft  and  during  the  summer. 

\  •  -  •  ( 

Placement  %  \ 

Upon  graduation,  students  also  repeive  placement  assistance 
fronv  Project  P.R*0%V,E.  personnel  in  locking 'positions  related  to  their 
training . 
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INTRODUCTION 


Education,  particularly  vocational  education,  has' 
played  an  important  role  in  employment  and  training 
programs  in  the  last  20  years.    The  natural  linkages 
between  employment  and  training  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  have  increased  as  a  result  of  legislative 
^amendments  that  established  a  greater  overlap  in 
the  target  groups  served  by  both  programs.  The 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  and  1976  increased  this 
convergence  by  requiring  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed,  underemployed  and  economically 
disadvantaged.  f 


Convergence  in  goals  and  populations  served  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA)  and  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  resulted  in  a 
£l«r  legislative  mandate  for  coordination.  -  The 
rai||fate  for'  coordination  applies  to  all  levels  of 
government  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  and  cuts 
across  several  functions  (planniirg  .jji^cirara  admin- 
istration, and  research  and  demonstration) • 
'''.»»  ■* 
,AJ number  of  coordination  mechanisms  introduced  in 
'the  1978*  CETA  amendments  are  too  new  to  be  evaluated. 
Thus,  better  understanding- of  the  complex  set  of 
5  factors  affecting  coordination  at.  each  level  of 
[government  arev  yet  to  emerge  from  various  studies/ 
nS^  in  preparation.    Nevertheless,  it  is  possible' 
to  describe  the  methods  and  scope  of  the  educatiop 
and,  labor,  coordination  efforts  used  throughout  the^ 
country.' 

'   The  emphasis  in  this  report  is  on  coordination 
undertaken  through  the  authorization  of  CETA 
Titles  II,  III -and  IV  and  the  entire  Vocational 
education  Act.    The  newness  of  some  mandates  for 
coordination,  and  the  paucity  of  information  about 

f  how  others  are  implemented,  define  the  limits  of 

*  this  report*. 
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This  report  will^illustrate  how  far  CETA  administrator 
and  vocational  educators  have  come  in  strengthening 
program  coordination.    Ideally,  coordination  helps 
program  administrators  meet  program  objectives  by: 
(1)  improving  service  delivery  —  in  turn  permitting 
expansion  of  services  and  sharing  of  costs;  (2) 
improving  use  of  resources  —  thus  permitting  access 
to  untapped  resources  and  targeting  of  resources 
m  priority  groups?  and  (3)  improving  program  opera- 
tions —  resulting  in  improved  performance  for  program 
.participants. 

In  Section  I'of  this  report  various  legislative 
mandates  for  coordination  are  briefly  reviewed  and 
discussed., 

Section  II  -contains  a  review  and  analysis  of  coordi- 
nation-structures  an&,  activities  at  the- national 
level  in  terms  of  administration,  and  research  and 
demonstration. 

Section  III  reviews  coordination  at  the  State  level,  * 
with  the  |ocus  being  on  planning  and  program 
administration. 

Section  IV  presents  an  analysis  of  local  level 
coordination  experiences  in  terms  of  planning  and 
program  administration. 

A  brief  statement  of  problems  and  future  directions  is 
set  ftfrth  in  Section  V. 


< 
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I\.     ANALYSIS  OF  LEGISLATION 


Because  of  the  \ clear  relationship  between  employment 
and  training  programs  and  vocational  education  programs, 
^Congress  devised  a  number  of  mechanisms  tbat  would 
maximize  cqo&dination  between  the  two  systems.  A 
number  of  new  channels  and  incentives  for  coordina- 
tion were,  devised  and  enacted  into  law  through  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1976,  to  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion act  #  the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration  Projects 
Act  (YEDPA)  of  1977  and  the  1978  amendments  to  CETA. 
tfhe  legislative  mandates  for  cpordination  differ 
according  to  the  level  of  government  while  coordina- 
tion activities  vary  by  administrative  function. 

Two  distinct  s£ts ^of  relationships  exist  between 
CETA  and  vocational  education:    one  congress ionally 
mandated  under  CETA  Section  204  to  pass* CETA  funds 
through  State  vocational  education  agencies  for 
supplemental  vocational  education  programs  at  the 
local  level?  the  .other  occurring  by  choice  at  the 
local  level  as  a  result  of  the  more  general  mandate 
for  CETA/LEA  agreements  under  the  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Program  (YETP) . 

Section  204  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  Governors  to  provide  financial  assistance,  through 
State  Vocational  Education  Boards ,  to  provide  needed 
vocational/education  services  in  areas  served  by 
prime  sppasors,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
between  The  State  Vocational  Education  Board  and 
the  prime  sponsor.    The  .Act  requires  that  not  less 
than  85  percent  of  the  funds  available  be  used  to 
provide  vocational  education  and  services  to  partic- 
ipants in  programs  under  the  Act.    The  remainder" 
of  the  funds  may  be  used^  to:    coord tnate\  programs 
under  the  Act  with  existing  vocational  education 
programs;  cpordinate  the  utilization  of  funds  under 
the  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education .Act  of  1963 
^^-to  enhance  economic  growth  in  the  State;  develop 
linkages  between' vocational  education,  education, 
and  employment  'and  training  programs  unde*  the  Act 
'  and  private  sector  employers;  provide  technical 
assistance  to  vocational  education  institutions  " 
and  local  education  agencies  to  aid  them  in  mak- 
ing cpoperative  arrangements  with  prime  sponsors; 
and  provide  information,  curriculum  materials,  and* 
technical  assistance  in  curriculum  development  and 
staff  development  to  prime. sponsors.  - 
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In  addition,  Section  202(d)  of  the  Act  provides  funds, 
in  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  funds  available 
for  Title  II,  'to  the  Governor  of  each  State  to  encourage' 
and  facilitate  coordination  between  prime  sponsors 
and  appropriate  educational  agencies  and  institutions. 

The  YEDPA  provision  most  directly  aimed  at  bringing 
about  cooperative  relationships  is  the  Requirement 
that  at  least  22  percent  of  the^YETP  funds  provided 
to  State  and  local  prime  sponsors  be  spent  on  in- 
school  programs  under  agreements  between  prime  sponsors 
and  local  education  agencies.    The  Act  required' that 
all  in-school'work  experience  must  combine  work  with 
career  counseling,  occupational  information,  placement 
assistance  and  special  efforts       overcome  sex-stereo- 
typing.   For  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  jobs, 
it  mandated  efforts  to  arrange,  academic  credit  for 
work  experience.    YEDPA  also  broadened  the  role  of 

■  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee  (NOICC) ,  originally  created  under  the  >976 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  by  includ- 
ing a  mandate  that  in  the  development" of  an  occupational 
information  system  particular  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the.  needs  of  economically  disadvantaged 
youth.    These  mandates  were  reinforced  by  the  Career 

-Education- -Incentive- Act  or  1978  which  provided  formula 
money  to  States  for  expanded  occupational  information 
and  career-related  instruction.    The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1978  provided 
for  in-schoof  youth  employment  programs  linked  to 
education.    In  reauthorizing  CETA  in  1978,  coordina- 
tion was  required  with  activities  authorized  iinder 
the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act.    In  addition, 
Job  Corps  began  using  vocational  education  facili- 
ties as  part  of  its  expansion  efforts,  and  brought 
on  vocational  education  personnel  to  aid  in  curricula 
improvement  as  part  of  its  significant  educational 
improvement  effor.t. 

The  Mandate  for  National  Coordination 

Both  CETA  and  the  Vocational  Education  Ac't  (VEA) 
specify  mandates  for  coordination  at  the  national 
level  encompassing  three  areas:  -  (1)  planning;  (2) 
program  administration;  and  (3)  research  and 
demonstration. 
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Planning- 


In  the  area  of  planning,  both  Acts  promote  coofdinatio 
between  employment  and  training  and  education  programs 
through  reciprocal  appointments  and  review  of  plans 
and  recommendations  by  two  national  advisory  bodies; 
the  National  Commission  on  Employment  Policy  (NCEP) 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  (NACVE) •    Both  advisory  bodies  have  the 
responsibility  of  assessing  the  extent  of  coordination 
between  employment  and  training  and  vocational'  educa- 
tion programs  (CETA,  Title  V,  sec,  503,  VEA,  sec,  162) 
The  NACVE  has  the  added  responsibility  of  providing 
technical  assistance  to  State  $Svisory  Councils  on 
Vocational  Education  (SACVE's), 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
,{DOL)  is  required  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  .of 
the^ Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(DHEW)  with  respect  to  arrangements  for  services 
of  a  health,  education  or  welfare  nature  supported 
under  CETA  and  in  the  establishment  of  experimental, 
demonstration  and  pilot  projects,  where  such  programs 
require  institutional  training.  " 

Program  Administration 

 ^  '  ' 

National  coordination  in  the  administration  of  CETA 
programs  is  encouraged  through  several  channels; 
some  of  which  are  legislatively  mandated,  while  others 
are  jointly  initiated 'by  DDL  and  DHEW,    The  CETA 
Amendments  of  1978  require  that: 

o    the  Secretary  of  Labor  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
regarding  arrangements  for  services  related 
to  health,  education  or  welfare  (CETA,  sec,  • 
M.1).  .  ' 

o    DOL  consult  with  HEW  in  encouraging  States 
to  facilitate  the  award. of  academic  credit 
for  competencies  derived  from  work -education 
programs . (PETA,  sec,  445), 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA)  requires  that:  *' 

o    both  agencies  adopt  a  common  set  of  guide-* 
lines  regarding  allowances  for  students  in 
bilingual  programs,  ^ 
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o    vocational  education  data  be  made  compatible 
with  CETA  data.  ; 

o    national  leadership  in  the  development  of 
occupational  information  systems  is  to  be  "* 
fostered  through  the  membership  of  both 
agencies  on  the  National  Occupation  informa- 
tion Coordinating  Committee  (NOICC) . 
*  ,  « 

Research  and  Demonstration 

"  ; 

CETA  encourages,  and  in  some  cases  requires,  inter- 
agency collaboration  in  the  development  and  funding 
of  innovative  programs.    Indirectly,  coordination* 
is  also  -fostered^  through  CETA  and  VBA  authorizations 
for  national  research  and  demonstration  efforts, 
which  can  be  tailored  to  promote  synchronization 
of  programs  and  ser^ce  delivery  systems.  ' 

CETA  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to: 

o    collaborate  with  HEW  in  entering- into  agreements 
with  States  to  establish  and  fund  model  community 
vocational  education  schools  and  skill  centers 
(CETA,  <sec.  462)  . 

o  »make  arrangements  with  State  Vocational  Education 
Boards  to  develop  area  vocational  education 
.  school  facilities  and^ residential  vocational 
schools  foiT Job  Corps* Centers  (CETA,  sec.  456). 

o    conduct  demonstration  programs'  and  projects 
which  provide  expanded/guidance  and  counseling" 
services  to  CETA  participants  -through  community 
vocational  resource  centers  established  under 
VEA.    State  boards  may  'be  -paid  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  projects  (CETA,  sec.  311). 

CETA  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to: 

o  .consult  with  HEW  when  institutional  training 
is  provided  in  any  of.  the  experimental,  develop- 
mental, demonstration,  or  pilot\projects  authorized 
under  section  311(b)  of  CETA.  \_; 

o    consult  with  HEW  when  discretionary  projects 
#  are  author ized  to  carry  out  "innovative  and 
experimental  programs  for  testing  new  approaches 
,    to  dealing  with  youth  unemployment  (CETA, 
sec.  438) . 
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o    conduct  research  in  a  number  of  areas  with 

close  linkages  to  vocational  education,  including 
increased  knowledge  about  lafcor  market  processes, 
promotioa  ofjraore  effective  worker  development, 
training*  and  utilization;  meeting  of  worker 
shortages;  assisting  individuals  -in  the  transition 
from  school  to  work;  and  providing  opportunities 
and  services*  for  older  persons^who  desire 
to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force  (CETA, 
sec.  ,311) .    ;  #> 

VEA  provides  opportunities  for  coordination,  rather 
than  requiring  or  specifically  authorizing  inter- 
agency collaboration.    Under  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1976:  ^ 

-O    prime  sponsors,  as  public  agencies  (VEA,. 
sec.  171) ,  may  fcurn  to  the  National  Center 
for  Research-  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE) 
for  hfelp  in  developing"  a  strategy  for  evaluat- 
ing job  training  programs.  Specifically/ 
•  the  NCRVE  may  assist  with  follow-up  studies 
of  program  Completers  and  leavers  (VBA,  sec. 
171). 

o    a  mechanism  jtas  established  for  identifying 
national  ^search  priorities  in  sucti  areas  •  < 
as  education,  and  tfork,  curriculum, , and  voca- 
tional education  through  a  Coordinating  Committee* 
on  Research  in  Vocational  Education.    This  Conuftittee 
is  located  in  the  Education  Division  of  HEW, 
and  consists'  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Director 
„  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement 
of  Postsecondary  Education  (VEA,  sec.  171) % 

The  Mandate  for  State-Level  Coordination 

State-level  coordination  is  required  under  both  CETA 
anc)  VEA,  where  specific  channels  for  interaction 
are  described.    Collaboration  is  encouraged  under 
CETA  through  the  set-asides  that  either  require  funds 
to  be  spent^by  vocational  education  agencies  <&r  allow 
funds  to  be  used  for  coordination  of  vocational 
education  and  CETA -programs.    At  the  State-  level,  ' 
coordination  requirements  contained  in  CETA  and  VEA 
are  described  in  terras  of  planrflng  and  program 
administration.  { 

\ 
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Planning 


VEA  requires: 


o    that  States  must  file  5-year  plans  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  which  indicate  how 
coordination  will  be  developed  with  existing 
employment  and  training  programs-; — Forttrer, 
the  plans  must  involve  'a.  representative  of 
the  CETA-mandated  State  Employment  and  Training 
Council  (SETC) .    Additionally,  the  results  of 
coordination  activities  must  be  described 
in  the  1-year  annual  program  plans  and  account- 
ability reports  filed  by  States  (VEA,  sec. 


CETA  requires: 

o    that  Governor's 'file  a  coordination  and  special 
services  plan,  which  provides  for  (a)  coordina- 
tion of  employment  and  training,  education, 
.       and  related  services  delivered  in  the  State; 
(b)  assures  that  no  unnecessary . duplication 
of  services  occurs;   (c)  assures  that  prime 
sponsor^planning  takes  into  account  vocational 
education  programs;  and  (d)  provides  labor  • 
market  and  occupational  information  to  prime 
sponsors  and  appropriate  educational  agencies 
(CETA,  sec.  105).  •  * 

♦ 

Both  CETA  and  VEA  require: • 

o    a  reciprocal  exchange  of  representatives 
between  the  State  Employment  and  Training 
Council  (SETC)  and  the '-State  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  (SACVE) 

»     (CETA,  sec.  110;  VJlA,  sec.  107). 

o    SETC's  and  SACVE's  to  determine  the  extent 
of  coordination  between  vocational  education 


VEA,  sec  105); 


(CETA,  sec.  110; 


o 


SETC'a-and  SACVE's  to  review-each  other's 
annual  State  plans  and  to  include  comments 
made, in  their  respective  annual  reports 
(CETA,  sec.  110;  VEA,  sec.  105) ♦ 
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Program  Administration 


The  mandate  for  coordination  in  program  administration 
is  set  forth  in*  the  •statement  of  purpose"  prefacing 
both  CETA  and  VEA. 

VEA  requirements: 

o    Under  VEA  States  are  responsible  for  administering  „ 
vocational  education  programs.    This  is  carried 
out  through  allocation  of  funds,  monitoring, 
evaluation,,  and  a  variety  of  technical  assistance 
activities*    Funds  are  available  to  States  for 
promoting  coordination  between  vocational  education 
and  employment  and  training  programs  (VEA,  Part  A, 
Subpart.  3 )  . 

o    coordination  may  also  be  fostered  through  the 
use  of  VEA  funds  earmarked  for  program  improve- 
ment and  support  Services  including:  curriculum 
development,  vocational  guidance  and  counseling, 
and  vocational  education  personnel  training 
(VEA,  sec,  131-135) • 

CETA* r equi  rements : 

o    under  CETA,  Governors  receive  funds  that  may 
be  used  for  coordination  purposes.  Under 
Title  II,  on£^p£rcent  (1%).  of  all  allocations 
must  be  uS^afor  encouraging  coordination 

 _  -between-pri'me^sponsors  and  education  agencies  

(CETA  Title  II,  sec*  202).    An  additional  S 
four  percent  (4%)  of  the  funds  available  under 
*  subparts  A,  B,  and  C  of  Title  II  are  available 

for  coordination  and  special  services  (CETA, 
Title  II,  sec*  202).    Under'Title  IV,  five 
percent  of  the  allocations  for  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Projects  are  available  for  special- 
State-wide  services  for  youth  (CETA,  Title  IV, 
sec,  43$). 

o 

o    that  funds  be  set  aside  specifically  for 
vocational  training  purposes.    The  funds 
must  be  administered  by  State  Boards  of 
Vocational  Education.    The  set  aside  was 
increased  from  five  to  six  percent  of  allo- 
cations for  Title  II "subparts  STA  B,  and  C.  * 
In  addition,. the  definition  of  coordination  , 
was  expanded  to  allow  for  a  variety  of 
activities.    These  included:  technical 
assistance  designed  to  help  vocational 
education  institutions  and  local/education 
agencies  make  cooperative  arrangements  with- 
pjime  sponsors;  to  develop  linkages  between 
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•     vocational  education,  CETA  programs,  and  private 
sector  employers?  and  to  Coordinate  the  use 
of  ,funds  to  further  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. .Dp  to  "fifteen  percetat  (15%)  of.  the  " 
funds  available  for  supplemental  vocational 
education  assistance  may  be  used  for  these 
purposes  (CETA,  Title  II,  Sec.  204). 

VEA  and  CETA  requirements;  \ 


The  common  data  needs  of  prime  sponsors  and  vocational 
education  administrators, ate  to  be \ met;  in  part,  through 
the  mandates-  given  to  State  Occupational  Information 
Coozteinatin^:£Suncils  (SOICCTVs) .    Funds  are  to  come  > 
in  part  fromWEA  and  CETa*?l  locations  to  Governors  ■ 
for  ^coordination  and  special  services.  Representation 
on  SO^CC's^imiSt  include  representatives  from  the 
State  Education  Agency  and  the  State!  Employment  and 
Training  Council  (VEA,  sec.  161,  CETA,  sec.  315) . 

The  Mandate  for  Local  Coordination 

VEA  requirements;  -*~^ 

o  .VEA  requires  States  to  give  preference 

to  local  education  agencies  that  have  developed 
applications  for  funding  in  consultation  with 
area  representatives  of  prime  sponsors.  The 

.  .  ^application  rauBt^  specify  the  xeXationship^  

between  vocational  education  pifcgrams  and v 
those  funded  under  CETA  (VEA,  sec.  106)  \ 

CETA  requirements; 

o    Prime  Sponsor' Planning  Councils,  raiist  include 
representatives  from  vocational  education 
agencies.    The  advisory  youth  councils  that 
must  be  established  by* prime  sponsors  receiving 
YEDPA  funds  must  include  representatives  from  ' 
local  education  agencies,  local  vocational  educa- 
tion advisory  councils,  and  postsecondary 
education  advisory  councils  (CETA,  sec.  436) . 
-i 

o    Prime  Sponsor  Planning  councils  'must  review 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  • 
Plan  developed  by  the7 prime  sponsors  and 
monitor  and  provide/for  objective  evaluation 
of  programs  (CETA,/Title  I,  sec.  109).         »N  " 
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Youth  Councils  are 
recommendations  to 
Councils  regarding 
programs  ander  the 
ing  Projects  and  Y^ 
aod ^Improvement  Pn 
sec.  436).  . 


responsible  for  making 
?rime  Sponsor  Planning 
planning  and  review  of 
Youth  Employment  and  Train- 
>uth  Community  Conservation 
ejects  (CETA  ,  Title  IV, 


Prime  sponsor  p"lan&  must  take  into  account 
the  resources  of' ar*a  skill  centers  and  othefc 
public  vocational  education  facilities.  These 
plans  must  also  describe  procedures  that  have 
been  established  with  local,  education  agencies 
to  awa^rd-^cademic  credit  for  competencies 
gained  through  work  experience  (CETA, 
Title  IV,  sec.  445)         \  r 

L 


VEA  requirements: 


States  must  describe  the  Results  of  coordinat- 
ing vocational  educaf&on  and  employment  and 
training  programs  in  thei'r\  annual  State  plans 
(VEA,  sec.  108) .  - 


CETA  requirements: 


major  feature  of  the  interaction  between 
pVItae  sponsor^  and  local  education  agencies 
is  the  specific  requirement  \that  at  Ipast 
22\  percent  of  Youth* Employment  and  Training 
Project  funds,  be  allocated  to  ,fn-scho<U  youth 
programs'.    The  programs  must  \he  established 
thrdu^h^agreements  between  prlime  sponsors 
and  /local  education  agencies  \(CETA,  seq.  433) 


VEA  and  ^ETA  requirements: 


( 


o/  the  convergence  of  information\sources  .used 
/  for  planning  is  promoted  by  tha  requirement 
'      .that  S0ICCfs  develop  occupational  and  career 

information  systems  of  use  to  vocational  [j  . 

education  staff  and  the  administrators  and 

planner.s  of  CETA  programs  ,(VEA>,  $ec.  161; 

CETA,  315).  • 
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J*.*   NATIONAL  -  LEVEL,  COORDINATION  EFFORTS 


The  most  successful  national -efforts  towar'd  collaboration 
have  occurred  between  the  Office  of  youth  Programs  (OYP) , 
which  administers  Title  IV  of  CETA,  and  the  Bureau  of" 
Occupational  and  Adult  Education  (&OAE) ,  which  administers 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA) s   Coordination  with  y 
CETA'has  become  a  Bureau* priority  and  is  carried  du£ 
primarily'  through  the  ma(ndates  of  CETA  and  VEA.  Addi- 
tionally, a  number  of  joirfT^projects  have*been  started 
following  the  signing  on 'March  7/  1978,,  of  a  Memorandum* 
of  Understanding  , between  DHEW  and  DOL. 


:bfc 


Bothf  CETA  and  the  VE&  specify  mandates— ;£ar^  coard inaction 
at  the  national  level  encompassing  three  areas:  * 
_U4— planning  £  :{!)- .pjLogxam  administration;  and  p 
(3)  research  anjd  demonstration. 

Planning 

W  • 

In  the  area* of  planning,  both, Acts  promote  coordina 
between  employment  and  training  and  education  progr 
through ^reciprocal  appointments  and  ceview  of  plans 
and  recoitunendatjftfns  by  two  national  advisory  botfcLes 
the  National  Cbmmissi'on  on  Employment  Policy  (Nj 
and*  th^'National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational' fa 
•  Education  (NACVE) 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  fequiretf  tp  consult  wfSh  the 
>  Secretary  of  DHEW  with  respect  to  arrangements  for  services 
of  a  health,  education  orwelfar^  nature  supported  under 
CETA 'and  in  the<establishment  of^experiftental ,  demon- 
stration and  pilot,  projects , -where  such  programs  require 
institutional  training.  ^Examples  of  national  coordination 
include:  .  - 

«#  •* 
(1)     Interagency  Task  Force  —  The  Memorandum  of 


Understanding  between  DOL  an4  DHEW  >has  been 
implemented  by  the  interagency  Coordinating 
HPanel,  with  representatives  from  BOAE  and  th^ 
Employment  and  Training  Administration  (ETAJ^ 
The  tjask  rorce  serves  is  a  planning  g r6jxp  for 
implementing  the  goals  contained, in  the  Memo- 
randum.. These  goals  include:,    promoting  scho&l' 


completion  and  return  to  school  b\y  youth; 
providing- youth  with  career  inforSra-tion; 
improving  work  experience  and  other  career 
development  services  for  young  persons; 
developing  individualized,  dorapr  ehehsi  ve 
approaches  to  aid  youth  in  school-to-work 
transition;  and  promoting  continuity  and 
.  coordination  of  services. 

4 

(2)    National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee  (NOICC)  --  one  of  the  two  jniMai — * 
charges  foiMiOICC  under.  VEA  was  to  foster  coordi- 
nation and  communication  among  users  and  producers 
of  occupational  data.,  This  mandate  has  been 
•implemented  through«*s!r  yarie ty  of  methods,***  ^ 
including  newsletters,  'handbooks,  training 
sessions,  and- conferences.    The  development  of 

a  n  e.t  work.,  of.  „0,c.cupat  i  on  a  1  I-nf -ormat  ion-~G'oor  <H  

nating  Committees  at  the  Federal  and- state 
levels  has  clearly  fostered  coordination  of 


planning. 


(3)    National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  "~ 

Education  (NACVE)  and  the  National  Commission 

for  Employment  Policy  (NCEP)  -,-  The1e~two  * 

advisory  bodies  are  in  compliance  with  the 
legislative  requirements  of  reciprocity  in 
exchange  of  members  and  in  commenting  on  each 
others'  reports.    There  has  been  some  assessment 
of  the  state  of  coordination,"  and  recoitimendations 
t     have  been  made"to  foster  greater  collaboTration. 
Because  of  limited  funds,  NACVE  has  tendld  to 
leave  monitoring  and  assessment  of  coordination 
to  -the  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committees  (SOICO  .    NACVE  has  given  greater  con- 
sideration to  seeking  support  and  interagency 
,     funding  for  the  community  resource  centers 
authorized  under  CETA  and  VEA. 


•Program  Administration  *  * 

Both'  the  0<f}ice  of  Youth  Programs  (pyp)  and  the  Bureau 
of ^Occupational  and  Adult  Education  (BOAE)  ha<£e\supported 
a  wide  range  of  efforts  to  improve  coordination  Xn  the" 
administration  of  CETA  and  VEA  programs.    For  example, 
they  have  sought  and  enlisted  the  active  support  and 
involvement  of  public  and  private  agencies  and'organi-  . 
zations  representing  the  raafty  diverse  interests  concerned 
with  the  CETA- education  linkage.    This  was  done  to 

V 


* 
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promote  better  working  relationships  and  to  help  clarify 
and  propose  solutions  to  the  issues  identified  in 
bringing  the  systems  closer  together.    These  actions 
have' been  aimed  at  influencing  key  decision  makers 
.within  each  of  the  systems  at  the  National w^State,  and, 
most^impor tan tly, .local  levels,    hs  part  off  this  net- 
working activity,  the  Departments  have  individually  and 
jointly  Supported  and  participated  in  conferences, 
workshops  *and  policy  forums.    These  were  sponsored  by 
a  wide  variety  of  National,  State  and  local  groups. 
In  addition,  the  two  Depar tments  cosponsored  a  series 
pf  conferences  on  CETA/Local  Education  Agency  (LEA) 
relationships  at  the  outset  of  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA) . 

* 

Examples  of  national-level  prdgram  administration" 
coordinat  ion:* 

(1)  Re£uIatjon£ "and" G "u 1 d' el ine sT   BOAE  and  ETA 
have  commented  on  each  other's  regulations. 
Most  recently,  BOAE  commented  on  the  regulations 
for  the  CETA  amendments  of  1978  and  ETA  commented 
"on  thfe  regulations  for  the  Youth  Bjnployment. 
Act.    Furthermore,  development  of  a^tfommon  set 

of  guidelines  regarding  allowances  for  students 
in  bilingual  programs  has  been  undertaken. 

(2)  Technical  Assistai\ggf    A  CETA  unit  in  BOAE 
provides  information  to  States  regarding  CETA 

■  programs,  assets  in  the  evaluation  of  State 
plans  regarding  .coordination  with  employment 
and  training  programs,  and  has  administered  two 
of  the  projects  funded  under  the  Interagency-^L 
Memorandum.    Progress  has  been  made  toward 
achieving  interagency  cooperation  in  making 
suitable  arrangements  with  appropriate  State 
and  local  education  officials  for  facilitating 
the  awarding  of  academic  credit  for  competencies  , 
derived  from  work  experience. 

* 

DOL,  with  substantial  irtput  .f rom  DHEW,  has  , 
published  a  series  of  technical  assistance 
guides  for  prime  sponsors  on  education-related 
issues.    These  include  guides  , on:     the  awarding 
of  academic  credit  in  YEDPA  programs;  consid- 
erations regarding  the  development  of  CETA/LEA 
agreements  under  YETP;  and  career  information 
delivery. 
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Curriculum  centers  funded  under  VEA '"programs  of 
national  significance  have  provided  CETA  prime 
sponsors  with -a  wide  range  of  curricular  and 
instructional  materials.    Services  provided  by 
the  six  curriculum  coordination  center  have  * 
included  in-service  trai^jkg,  technical  assis-' 
tance,  and  dissemination  olFnew  and  developing 
materials,    ^addition,  the  National  Center 
for  Research  )ih  Vocational  Education  has  pre- 
pared, for  prime  sponsor  use,  instructional 
and  career  information  materials,  and  has 
conducted  a  symposium  on  the  role  of  labor 
market  information  in  vocational  guidance. 

Data  Systems:    Some  progresses  being  made  in 
developing  compatible  data  systems  between  CE*A 
and  vocational  education  programs.    The  linkage 
has  occurred  primarily  in  the  occupational 
information  area,  where  NOICC  has  commissioned 
a  variety  of  studies  and  projects.    These  studies 
and  projects  seek  to  promote  compatible  proce- 
dures for  occupational  classification  and 
followup  of  program  completers. 

DOL  and  DHEW  cooperated  extensively  in  the 
staffing  and  development  of  NOICC.    The  legis- 
lative mandates  for  NOICC  are  to:     (a)  develop 
'and  implement  a  National,  State  and  local 
occupational  information  system;   (b)  improve  . 
communication,  coordination,  and  cooperation 
ara'ong 'the  producers  and  users  of  occupational 
information;   (c)  give  special  attention  to  the 
labor  market  information  needs  of  youth;  and 

(d)  assist  SOICCs. 

^       »  *. 

Furthermore,  N0ICQ  has  funded  States  and 
territory  counterparts  (SOICCs)  and  has  under- 
taken a  wide  variety  of  studies,  proje'cts,  an<3^ 
training  activities,  to  meet  its  r esponsi fancies 
for  developing  a  common  occupational  in^tfnna tiqfi 
system.    Special  attention  to  the  nee^s  of  * 
youth  has  been*  given.    Approxiraa tely/70  percent 
of  NOICC1  s  $9.5  million*  budget  for  JJ979  went 
for  SOICC  assistance  grants.  1 
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DOL,  under  the  auspices  of  the  NOICC,  has 
^  supported  a  $2  million  incentive  program  to  fund 

statewide  career  information  systems  in  delected 
States*    Using  a  matching  strategy,  NOICC  hopes" 
to  tap  CETA|  vocational  education,  education  infor- 
mation centers/ ^areer  education  and  other 
resources  available  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  in  support  of  aa coordinated  career  infor- 
mation, delivery  strategy*    The  Departments  have 
^      prepared  letters  of  support  for  this  coordinated 
effort  and  have  made  it  clear  to  the  field  £hat 
the  use  of  formula  funds  in  support  of  this  - 
initiative  is  consistent  with  legislative  - 
mandates  and  can  be  made  compatible  with  individual 
program  designs* 

(4)    Job  Corps;    National  CETA  Job  Corps  policy  has 
been  to  encourage  Job  Corps  Centers  to  utilize  , 
local  vocational  and  other  school  facilities 
wherever  possible*    In  addition,  the  Job  Corps 
has  undertaken  an  educational  improvement 
effort  to  test  alternative , instructional'  * 
methodologies*    The  large  scale  random  assignment 
%    experiment  includes  pre/post  and  follow-up 
-  testing.  '   *  -  -* 

Research  and  Demonstration 

Numerous  studies  have  been  undertaken  to  examine  the 
coordination  of  vocational  education  and  employment  and 
training  activities*    Some*  of  these  st/udies  have  been 
commissioned  jointly  by  DOL  and  DHEW  in  accordance 
with  the  1978  Interagency  Memorandum*    Other-  studies 
have  been  initiated  'separately  by  the  two  Departments. 

(1)    Commissioned  Coordination  Projects: 

o      YETP  in  Lasge  Cities  —  The  Council  of  Great 

City  Schools  assessed  the  experience  of  28  large 
cities  in. the  first  18  months  of  the  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  Projects  (YETP) • 

o      State  Rules  and  YBDPA  —  The  National  Governors 
Association  is  leading  a  consortium  of  national 
education  associations* tfrat  will  inquire  into 
policies,  funding  issues,  and  regulations  that  , 
affect  coordination •    Among  the  State-based 
associations  included  in  the  consortium  are  the^ 
American  Vocational  Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Boards  of  'Education. 
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The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  — 
conducted  a  survey  of  CETA  prime  sponsors 
4  soliciting  information  on  approaches  taken  to 
coordinate  with  public  vocational  education 
programs  during  Fiscal  year  1978.    Plans  are 
underway  t£  contract  with  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  in  the  area  of  CEtfA/vocational  edu- 
cation coordinative  relationships.    The  proposed 
contract  will  provide  for  the  development  of 
a  technical  assistance  guide  for  CETA  prime 
sponsors  and  vocational  education  personnel, 
bimonthlV  publication  of  a  CETA/vocational 
educat ion)  newsletter >  and  two  national 
conferences.  * 

The  Vocational  Education/CETA  Summer  Yauth^_  

Program  —  In  1979  OYP  funded  a  project  which 
was  administered  by  BOAE  using  $1  million  of 
Summer  Youth  Employment  Program  monies  I 

The  objective  of  this  project  was  to  provide 
economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth,  who  lack  job  skill's,  with  an  intensive 
rSmfedial?pr<^famr  *Thfe  project 'offers  an? inte-- 
grated  vocatiQnal  and  academic  expefience  that 
provides  participants  with  the  basic  skills, 
concepts and  knowledge  required  for  "both  success 
in  post-secondary  studies  and  success  in  employ- 
to$nt.    Programs  were  designed  to  afford 
participants  an  opportunity  to:    develop  and 
expand  basic  skills  such  as  reading  comprehension 
writing,  and 'computational  skills;  gain  paid 
work  experience?  develop  both  positive  .work 
habits  and  attitudes  and  "good  study  habits; 
receive  occupational  and  academic  counseling; 
explore  occupational  opportunities,*  and  develop 
and  plan  career  goals. 

Five  post-secondary  institutions,  which  havex 
traditionally  served" the  socioeconomically 
disadvantaged,  were  selected:    Morgan  State     *  * 
University  £n  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Lincoln  * 
University  in  Lincoln,  Pennsylvania;  Hampton 
Institute  in  Hamptoft,  Virginia;  Shaw  College 
in  Detroit,  Michigan;  and  the  University  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.    At  each  site,  between 
50  and  LOO  high  school  seriiors,  dropouts  and 


first  and  second  year  post-secondary  students 
were  served  in  6  to  8-week  programs.    An  evalu- 
ation is  underway  which  will  follow  up  on  "* 
participant  youth  to  determine  the  impact 
of  the  program  on  return  to*  and  retention  in 
school.  ;  a 

The  Vocational  Education/CETA  Linkages  Youth 
DemolTstration»Project  is  being  jointly  funded 
by  the  JOff  ice  of  Youth  Pprograms  and  the  Bureau 
of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  to  promote 
improved  linkages  between  vocational  education 
and-CETA^outrh-prog^uits— at  -the  State  an£  local 
levels.    Ten  sites  have  been  selected  to  receive 
18-raonth  grants  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
and  assess  the  effectiveness  of  mechanisms 
to:    coordinate  CETA  youth  programs  with  existing 
vocational  education  programs;  coordinate 
CETA  funds  with  vocational  education  funds 
to  enhance  growth  and  development;  develop 
linkages  between  vocational  education/  education 
and  CETA  activities  and  private  sector  employers; 
vprQvid.^  t t^chniqal  assistance  ^o  vocational 
education  and  local  education  agencies ~to 
aid  them  in  making  cooperative  arrangements 
with  prime  sponsors;  and/  provide  information/ 
curriculum  materials  and  technical  assistance 
in  curriculum  development  and  staff  development 
to  prime  sponsors.    The  3-year  project  will 
identify  well-coordinated  programs  and  will 
promote  their  replication  during  the  seccmd 
and  third  years. 

HfEDPA  Research  Activities  —  A  number  of  YEDPA- 
funded  research  activities  related'  to  the  deliver 
of  career  information  for  youtfc  are  bp ing  _carried 
out  by  OHEW  and  DOL  under  the  coordination  of 
NOICC.    These  are:     (1)  a  national  survey  of 
career  information  delivery  at  the  secondary 
school  level';   (2)  a  study  of  the  effectiveness 
of  different  types  of  information  and  delivery 
systems  on  the  career  awareness  jof  youth; % and 
(3)  a  test  of  the  impacts  of  intensive  exposure 
to  career  information  onvdisadvantaged  youth. 
Finally , -there  is  a  range  of  complementary 

.research  on  education-work  issues  utilizing 
data  gathered  under  tfae  Survey  of  Income* and 
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Education,  and  the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys* 
A  major  new  longitudinal  survey  has  been  under- 
taken with  Interagency  input  which  will  provide 
a  wealth  of  information  about  work-education 
relationships. 
*  • 

o     Bigfi  Risk  and  Handicapped  Youth  —  BOAE  funds 
will  be  used  by  Youthwork,  Incorporated  in  four 
programs  that  are  designed  to  provide  several 
hundred  youths  w4th  a  wide  range  of  remedial 
skills,  vocational  exploration  and  .training 
experiences.    Additionally,  the  programs^ which 
are  tailored  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  handi- 
capped and  high  risk  economically  disadvantaged 
yotftfis,  have  the  following  objectives:  strong 
tie-ins  with  local  schools.through  the  provision  * 
of  courses  and  arrangements  for  academic  credit 
for  competencies  developed\dur ing  work  experience 
or  on-the-job  training  placements;  reduce  the 
failure  rate,  among  participants  of  such  programs; 
provide  equal  educational  and  occupational  oppor- 
tunities for  women;  involve  private  employers 
in  a  wide  variety  of  roles;  and  recruit  staff 

-     members  whose  owrj  experiences  and  backgrounds 
are  similar  to  tibse^of  the  target  pop\dations 
being  served/  X. 

(2)  p'pL  Projects':  ■ 

o     Under  contract  to  DOL,  the  National  Association 
,    of  State  Boards  of  Education  (NASBE)  conducted  * 
a  project  to  develop  and  test  strategies  and 
procedures  for  improving  cooperation  and  working 
relationships 'between  the  CETA  and  education 
systems.    The  primary  objective  was  to  facilitate 
coordination  between  key  agencies  at  the  State 
level.    Three  States  were  identified  to-  focus 
on  specific-Issues:    Maryland,- on  the  provision 
of  academic  credit  for  work  experience;  Minnesota/ 
on,  administrative  issues;  and  Louisiana,  on 
programmatic  linkages  between  CETA  and  vocational 
education  programs*    As  a  result,  Louisiana 
established  a  task  force  to  map  out  the  flow 
ojf  funds,  lin'es  of  coordination  among  relevant 
agencies*  and  program  areas  requiring  stronger 
linkages  to  improve  CETA-vocational  education 
services.  * 

As  part  pf  this  project,  NASBE  conducted  a 
national  study  on  education  governance  structures 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  related  to: 
curriculum;  guidance  and  counseling;  secondary 
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school  graduation  requirements;  and  educational 
personnel  certification  standards.    This  analysis 
discusses  the  various  relationships  that  exist 
between  vocational  and  other  education  programs 
at  the  State'  and  local  levels.    More  extensive 
technical  assistance  efforts  are  planned  "during 
1980  with  substantial  input  from  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education 
at  Ohio  State  University  and  other  education- 
based  organizations. 

o     School  Dropouts  —  OYP  has  funded  a  number  of 
major  programs  that  concentrate  efforts  on 
developing  selected  components  of  training  ^ 
programs  and  that  seek  to  determine  the  capacity 
,   of  schools^  to  attract  and  retain  school  dropouts. 
•Earlier,  BOAE  used  ^irscr etionary  funds  to  support 
community- based  programs  that  have  thcee  goals: 
improving  students1  basis  academic ' skills; 
improving  students1  attitudes  toward  work; 
•and  enhancing  students'  career  awareness  and 
sense  of  self-responsibility.  - 

o     FIPSE„  Projects       under  a  Fund  for  the 

Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Education  (FIPSE) 
program,  several  projects  provide  strong 
.voca£ion£l  components.  -In  particular,  a/ 
project  in  Elgip,  Illinois,  provides  Spanish 
speaking  CETA-^ligible-  youth  with  vocational 
.and  general  English  language  instruction  com- 
bined with  technical  skills  training  and  group 
counseling  sessions.    Another  project  in 
MicJ-West  City,  Oklahoma,  provides  Outreach 
counseling,  basic  skill  instruction  and  skill 
training  in  waste  water  tech«plogy  for  20 
American  Indians. 

o     Exemplary  In-School  Youth  Program  * —  The* 

Exemplary  In-School  Youth  Program  Demonstration 
.  Project  is  a  nationally- funded  incentive  program 
designed  to  identify,  document  and  foster 
exemplary  CETA-education  programs*    It  includes 
a  number  of , competitively  selected  vocational 
education  projects.    In  one  of  these  projects 
community  employers  recrufted  and  trained  by 
the  National  Alliance  for  kusiness~TNkB)  provided 
career  awareness  counseling  to  youth  in  vocational 
education  and  CETA  on-the-job  training  (OJT) 
programs,    in  another,  youth  are  involved  in 
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a  youth-run  business  sponsored  by  the -vocational 
education  program.    Most  significantly  the 
American  Vocational  Association  (AVA)  is 
currently  developing  youth  entrepreneurship 
models  in  four  'sites  to  provide  employment  and 
training  services  and  career  opportunities  for 
youth  not  traditionally  served  under  vocational 
education  programs* 

Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects  (YIEPP)  — 
Seventeen  sites  are  currently  engaged  in  the  largest 
youth  demonstration  employment  project  evsr  undertaken* 
Employment,  full-time  in  the  summer  and  part-time 
during  the  schoql  year,  is  guaranteed  to  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  in  the  project  stye  areas 
who  remain  in  or  return  to  school' and  attend 
^and  perform  satisfactorily  academically.  The 
'project  uses  rigorous  research  methodologies 
and  carefully  controlled  procedures.  Close 
coordination  between  prime  sponsors  and  the 
education  community  are  highly  evident  in  these 
sites.    Massive  amounts  of  data  will  be  gathered 
and  analyzed  concerning  the  attitudes  and 
characteristics  of  the  participants  and  employers; 
program  effectiveness;  and-rextent  of  impact 
on  participant^.    The  findings  will  be  used 
as  a  foundation  for  future  policy  decisions. 
The  project  is  funded  and  administered  through 
OYP.    As  of  June  1978,  29,600  individuals  had 
participated  in  the  Entitlement  project.  * 

Upward  Bound' Programs  —  in  collaboration  with 
institutions  of  higher  and  coniiiwnng  education, 
OYP  has  engaged  in  a  number  of  upward  bound 
post-secondary  programs.    These  progranre^are 
designed  to  assist  students  in  gaining  work 
experience  and  the  income  needed  tof stay  in 
school  and  to  expand  student  perceptions  of  ^ 
individually  meaningful  work  opportunities. 

PHEW  g£piects:       .  ,  j 

Experience-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE)  .  - 

Since  1976,  55  projects  were  funded  by  BOAE 

to  promote  education  in  nonttaditional  settings. 

These  community-based  programs  have  resulted 

in  measurable  improvements  in  students1  attitudes* 

toward  school  and  work.     These  projects, 
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initially  developed  and  tested  by  the  National  * 
Institute  of  Education,  hJ^e  been  widely 
replicated.    In  a  number  of  communities,  CETJL* 
funds  have  supported  EBCE  programs.    To  date  4 
some  18,000  students  have  been  involved  in 
these  programs*  ^  '  \ 

.  o     Mainstrekming  Students  with  Special  Needs  —  . 
The  National  Center  for  Research  in- Vocational 
Education  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  developed 
programs  that  seek  to  integrate  special  needs 
students  into  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
grams.   The  materials  developed  can  be  used  by 
teachers,  counselors,  and  local  administrators 
to  facilitate'  access  to,  and  successful 
performance  within,  the  mainstream  of  programs 
for  such  groups  as% the  handicapped,  prisoners, 

migrants,  and  ethnic  and' racial  minorities. 

i_  « 

o     Conserva  Project  —  A  major  BOAE  sponsored 
evaluation  study,  conducted  by  Conserva, 
incorporated,  has  identified  and  documented 
effective  mechanisms  fQr  facilitating  coordi- 
nation between  vocational  education  and  youth 
programs,    dissemination  of  resultfe  across 
country  will  start  in  1980  with^two  Regional 
conferences .    A  copy  of  the  iryitital  Conserva 
report  is  included  as  *an  attachment  tp  this 
report. 

o     Basic  Skills  in  Vocational  Education  —  BpAE 
discretionary  funds  are  being  directed  toward 
identifying  basic  skills  requirements  for 
entry-le'vei  jobs  and  "developing  materials  that  v 
will  meet  the  baSic  skills  needs  of  secondary 
level  vocational  education  studerits. 

a 

o     Measuring  Competency  in  Vocational  Skills  — 

BOAE  has  recently  funded  a  major  project  that 
.  '     will  develop  competency  tests'  in  14 w key  occupa- 
(  tipnal  areas*    These  te^ts  will  be  Widely 
k  disseminated  across  the  country*    Aajong  the 
expected  benefits  are:    providing  an  objective 
basis  for  informing  students,  parents/and 
prospective  employers  about  the  progress  made 
in  acquiring  specific  competencies;  and 
helping  teachers  and  administrators  evaluate 
and  improve  specific  areas  of  their  vocational 


education  programs.    The  tests  will  encompass 
the  cognitive, 'performance,  and  affective  cora-^  * 
ponents  of  occupational  competencies.  The 
occupations  selected  are  from  the  trades  and 
industries,  'health,  technical,  business  and 
offide,  and  agriculture  areas. 

Major  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Study  — 
Three  parts  of  the  National  Institute  of  Eduction 
coqgressionally  mandated  vocational  education 

tion  between  vocational  education  and  CETA 
Titles  II  and  IV  programs.  " 

Resource  Flow  Assessment  —  The  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  will  collect  information 
about  the  ways  in  which  Federal,  State  and  local 
funds,  including  CETA  funds  under  Titles  II 
and  IV,  flow  to  vocational  education. 

Special  Populations  Program  Cbordinatioo — 
By  developing  ethnographic  community  cas^s. 
studies,  A.  L.  Nelluras  and  Associates  will^v 
examine  how  CETA  and  vocational  .education  * 
identify  special  nee.ds  populations  and  deliver  ^ 
education  and  graining  needs  to  those  groups.* 

Industry/Education/Labor  ( IEL)  Projects  —  BOAE 
will  soon  let  a  contract  for  a  ma^or  project 
that/ will"  address  the  IEL  issues  that  are 
surfaced  by  a  forerunner  project  conducted  by 
four  predominantly  frlack  institutions  of  highex 
education.    The  forerunner  project  is  funded 
through  BOAE  discretionary  funds.  ,  Its  purpose 
is^to  define  and- describe  th#  relationships 
between  existing  IEL  councils  and  other 
community  groups  such  as  Private  Industry 
Councils  (PIC) ,  .Conununity-r Based  Organizations  <CBO) 
and  local  advisory  councils.    Further,  they  will 
develop  means  for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  IEL  councils. 
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III.    .STATE  -  LEVEL  COORDINATION 


States  can  assume  a  wide  rang«  of  roles  in  the  implementation 
of  programs  funded  under  VEA  and  CETA.    State  responsibilities 
extend  from  assessment  to  actual* operation  of  programs. 
Much  of  the  recent  progress  in  progrram  coordination  has 
come  about  as  a  result  of  well-designed  legislative  mecha- 
nisms.   Surveys  of  State  planners ,vprogr am  administrators, 
and  State  liaisons  with  CETA  suggest  that  mor£  .effective 

 Iijae£_qJLj»i^  greater  ef£ert&- directed  to  

increasing  the  comprehensiveness  and  compatibility  of 
services  have  been  developed.  ,  The  discussion  wfrich  follows 
reviews  the  status  of  State-level  coordination  in  the  areas 

ft     of  (1)  planning  and  (2)  program  administration  and  provides 
examples  of  those  efforts. 

Planning  '  x  ( 

.  \ 

Iq,  complying  with  CETA  and  vocational  education  legislation. 
States  are  required,  both*  in  annual  plans  and  in 'long-range 
plans,  to  specify  how  coordination  across  programs  will  be 
encouraged*    tfhe  plans  are'reviewed  by  advisory  groups 
(the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  (SACV£)_ 
and  the  State  Employment  and  Training  Council  (SETC)) 
which  have  mandates  for  reciprocal  representation.  Both 
•  groups  are  required  ,to  examine  the  extent  of  coordination 
of  resources  be|veen  local  vocational  education  and  employ- 
ment and  training  programs ♦    In  their  5-year  plans  for 
vocational  education,  States  must  indicate  how  coordination 
with  existing  employment  and  trairting  programs  will  be 
developed. 

A  recent 'Study  conducted  by  the  Pro-Action  Institute  provides 
indicators  of  progress  toward  meeting  these  legislative 
mandates.    The  Pro-Action  Institute  Survey  of  SACVE  and  * 
SETC  members  in  Texas,  Michigan,  and  New  Jersey  suggest: 

o       an  ififcr^ease  in  informal  interaction,  resulting  in 
cross-organization  linkages; 

o       an  increase,  in  the  level  and  quality  of  collaboration 
(in  the  formulatipn  of  State  plans; 
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o     %  an  -increase  in  interlocking  memberships- oiv State— ' 
level  boards  and  councils;  and 

o       an  increase  in  joint  conferences  hosted  by  CETA 
and  vocational  education  regarding  implementation 
"of  legislation. 

Information  gathered  from  other  sources,  including  reports 
filed  with  the  Corarais.sioner  ,of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  by  SACVEs  and  State  Boarcte  of  Vocational  Educatio. 
suggest  that  the  experience  of  coordination  is  uneven,  wifft 
some  States  working  Tiard  to  develop  comprehensive  planniiVgl_ 
processes.    Current  information  is.  insufficient  to  produce 
a  rigorous  assessment  of  the  results  of  coordination. 

In  many  States  planning*" coordination  has  exceeded  the 
requirements  of  legislation  as  illustrated  by  the  inter- 
locking  memberships  of  planning  boards.    Pot  example: 

o       In  California,  the  State  director  of  vocational 
education  serves  on  the  Governor 1 s  CETA  council 
and  the  program  manager  of  the  Manpower  Education 
Section  serves  "on  the  balance-of-State  Advisory 
Council.  v 

o       In  Illinois,  the  State  Director  of  Adult,  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Employment  and  Training  Council.     Vocational  edu- 
cation staff  members  represent  the  director  on  six 
council  subcommittees. 

o       Washington  State's  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Education  has  a  representative  oa  the  'Employment 
Development  Services  Couricil.    He  serves  as  th$ 
chair  of  the  Youth  Subcommittee. ~~Tfie  saffie"  repre-  iT 
sentative  is  a  member  of  the  balance-of-St^te  Prime  ' 
Sponsor  Planning  Advisory  Council.    On  the  Labor 
side,  the , administrator  of  the  Employment  and 
Training*  Division  at  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  serves  as  a  member  of t the  Commissioner 

f     of  Vocational  Education's  State  Planning  Committee. 


program  Administration 


State  responsibilities  for  the  administration  of  VEA 
and  CETA  funds  vary .considerably.    The  range  extends 
from  coordination  of  activities  between  prime  sponsors,. 
State  agencies ,  *and  local  vocational  education  programs 
to  actual  program  operations.    Much  of  the  new  enthusiasm 
for  coordination  results  ffom  the  earmarking  of  CETA  ' 
funds  for  vocational  education.    Additionally,  the 
designation^of  Governors  as , balance-of-State  prime 
sponsors  has*  permitted  «fipme  States^o  undertake  a  range  * 
of  innovative  and , well-coordinated  programs . 

On^er  the  auspices  of  the  VEA,  States  h^e  used  a  variety 
jpf  mechanisms  to  foster  coordination.    Of  -special- inter es t 
has  been  the  ose  of  funds  available  under 'Program 
Improvement  (VEA,  £art  A,  Subpart  3). 

Illustrative  of  £he  exemplary  and  innovative  program? 
funded  by  States  are  thos^found  dn  North  Carolina  and 
Illinois,  where  preparattTrOprbgrams  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  students  have  o^en  developed^    The  popu- 
lations especially  well-servedS*y  these  programs  are 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals ,  unskilled  workers,* 
and  unemployed  individuals.    Fuftfier,  in  Texas,  a  number 
of  projects  have  been  supported  that  increase  vocationally- 
.  oriented  reading  skills  among  those  with  a  limited  pro- 
ficiency in  the  English  language. 

States0  also  have  established  curriculum  development 
projects  which  are  targeted ;f or  handicapped  and  economi- 
cally and  educationally  disadvantaged  persons.  Examples 
of  such  projects  include: 


Florida' s  performance-based 
in  10  vocational  curriculum 
students; 


multimedia  instruction 
areas  for  disadvantaged 


t 

o 


Washington  State's  computer-assisted  reinforcement 
training  for  handicapped1  and  disadvantaged  learners;, 

North  Dakota's  audffc-vi sual  materials  for  special*" 
needs  'Students  in  occupational'xhome  economics.  * 

>f  tl 


4 


Under  the  auspices  of  CETA,  much  of  the  progress  in 
coordination  has  come  about  through  the  efforts  of  State 
personnel  with  primary  responsibilities  related  .to  the 
administration  of  supplementary  vocational  education 
funds  (Title  It,  Section  204). 
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A  wide  vartety  of  projects  haverbeen  funded  with^the 
5  percent  set-aside  f or' 3A|cr et ionary  use  by  Govern* 
Although  it  is  not  possibirf  to  fully  assess  the  extent 
to  which  coordination  has  been  fostered,  it  is  clear 
that  coordination  is  integral  to  the  activities  thait 
may  be  funded.    These  activities  include:     (1)  establishing 
cooperative  efforts  betAsen  State  arte  local  institutions 
with  regard  to  occupational'  and  career  guidance,  counseling, 
and  placement  services  for  in-school  .and  out-of-schobl 
youth,  and  (2)  ittraJLementation  of  special  model  employment 
and  ^tr^ining  programs  and  related  services  between 
appropriate  Stat^agencies  and  priuj£  sponsors. 


States  have  undertaken  a  variety  of  activities  in  fostering 
vocational  education  and  CETA  linkages  at  the  local' level, 
including: 

o       providing  technical  assistance^ in  the 
interpretation  of  regulations; 

o   „   providing  in-service  training  for  CETA  and  local 

education  administrators;  , 


h 


'participating  in  the  planning  and  evaluat^pn, 
of  programs; 


designing  curricula  and  programs  that  can  mefet 
the  needs  of  CETA  clients;  v- 


♦  s 


o       providing  leadership  in  focusing  attention  on 

National  priorities  sue*)  as  youth  employment;  and 

o       providing  staff  for  statewide  programs. 

It  is  possible  to  roughly  gauge  the  scope  of  coordination 
activities  undertaken  by  persons  responsible  for  State 
interagency  coordination  by  counting  the  number  of  persons 
involved  in  coordination-related  activities.    A  recent 
survey  of  personnel  with  coordination  responsibilities 
i/i  State  Education  Agencies  (SEAs)  ,  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  (USCOM) ,  yielded  the 
following  results: 

o       of  34  SEAs  responding,  31  reported  employing 

vocational  education  staff  who  were  responsible 
for  working  wtfcn  CETA  on  a  full-time  basics; 

o       seVen  States  also  employed  part-time  staff;  and 
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of  31  SEAs  with  full-time  CETA  coordination  staff, 
29  employed  more  than  one  person  ^on  a  full-time 
4*   basis*    In  four  States,  staff  size  exceeded  10".  \ 

The  organizational  placement  y£  .coordination  personnel 
affe'cts  their  capacity  to  carry  out  coordination  functions* 
Tfie  USCOM  survey  reported  that  23  of  the  34  Stages  responding 
had  CETA  coordination  units  or  personnel  placed  within 
administrative  structures  that  reported  to  State  Boards 
or  Commissions  for  Vocational  Education.    In  six  SEAs  the- 
CETA  coordination  unit;s  were  located  in  the  career,  adjilt, 
and  occupational  education  units  (which  included  vocational 
education  'programs)  or  in  State  agencies  for  community 
colleges.    Only  one  of  the  34  States  indicated  that  no 
fprmal  coordination  unit  has  been  established. 

is 

CETA  unit  coordinators,  responding  to  the  DSCOM  survey, 
were  also  askefS  about  the  administrative  and  coordinative 
procedures  they  followed  and  the  effectiveness  of  those 
procedures.    Approximately  60  percent  reported  that 
existing  procedures  for1 planning  and  expending  supple- 
mentary vocational  education  funds   (CETA,  Title  II, 
Section  204)  permitted  smooth  operations.  Coordinators 
most  often  selected  the  following  elements  for  effective 
interaction:     (1)  coordination  among  those  involved  in 
j  the  funding  proc'es-s,  from  the  Governor's  Office  to  the 


project  level  staff  in 
of  properly  trained  st 
(3)  clear  affd  precis 
sponsor s;r--and  (4)  mutu 
in  different  agencies, 
tended  to  confirm  th'£ 


jthe  community;    (2)  availability 
to  provide  technical  assistance; 
financial  agreements  with  prime 
respect  and  trust  among  personnel 
por dijnators  r  responses ,  therefore , 
synergistic  effects  of  coordination. 


Two  thirds  of  those  responding  te  the  DSCOM  survey  reported 
undertaking  activities  that  exceeded  those  required  under 
the  VEA.    These  activities  included:*    (1)  assisting  with 
the  administration  of  other  CETA  titles;   (2)  reviewing 
projects  to  assure  that  services  were  not  duplicated; 
(3)  developing  procedures  and  policy manuals;  '(4)  making 
available  the  expertise  of  vocationafI%educators  with  regard 
to  basic  education,  curriculum,  and  research;  and 
(5)  participating  in  a  large  variety  of  joint  adminis-  ' 
trati^spfe  and  planning  activities.    In  addition,  70  percent 
of  the  coordinators  reported  that  they  had  been  asked 
to  administer  CETA  funds  allocated  under  other  titles  — 
primarily  those  'awarded  to  Governors  in  their  ro*e  as 
balance-of -State  prime  sponsors. 
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There  are  numerous  examples  of  planning  and  program 
administration  mechanisms  adopted  by  States  to  coordinate 
vocational  education  and  CETA  proo^ffos.    The  examples 
which  follow  are  presented  accortK^ng  \o  present  CETA 
titles*    Two  precautionary  statements  We  necessary; 
most  of  the  examples  listed  under  Title  II  were  actually 
funded  under  CETA,  Title  I,  Section  112;  and  in  a  number 
of  instances  funds  for  programs  came  from  a  variety  of 
CETA  titles.    While  the  information  is  drawn  from  recent 
surveys,  some  examples  may  be  outdated* 

State  coordination  under  CETA,  Title  II* 

o>      Planning  and  Monitoring  • —  The  Manpower  Services  * 
Department  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Board  for 
Technical  and  Comprehensive  Education  is  responsible 
forp£anning;  coordinating,  funding  and  monitoring 
over  125  CF-TA  classes  each  year  at  the  various} 
technical,  centers/ colleges  which  make  up  the  2-year,  • 
poit-secondary  system  in  South  Carolina.    The  Board, 
by^special  agreement  with  the  CETA  Division-Office 
of  the  Governor,  is  subcontracted  to  conduct  over 
*  f  90  percent  of  the  CETA  classroom  training  conducted 
Lvin  South  Carolina. 

o   /  Contracts  with  Area  Vocational/Technical  Schools  — 
In  Oklahoma  the  balance-of -State  prime  sponsor  con- 
tracts with  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  - 
Technical  Education  for  a  majority  of  their  classroom 
trailing.    This  Department  in  turn  subcontracts 
with  various  area  vocational/technical  schools  and 
sfcill  centers  to  carry  out  classroom  training  projects* 

o       Review  and  Approval  Role  —  In  Louisiana,  the 

vocational  education  section  of  the  State  Educatipn 
Department  approves  all  proposals  for  funding  under 
balance-of-State  sponsorship. 

o       Technical  Assistance  —  In  thk  summer  of  1978,  the 
Rural  Minnesota  Conceatr ateflx-gmployment  program 
and  the  State's  Vocational/Technical  Division  jointly 
funded  a  workshop  for  2*44  people  to  plan  vocational 
training  for  CETA  participants.    The  staffs  of  seven 
area  vocational/technical  institutes,  the  prime 
sponsor,  and  the  State's  CETA  unit  worked  together 
to  plan  an  innovative  approach  to  training.  Under 
the  nonfinancial  agreements  signed  for  supplementary 
vocational  education  funds,  a  prime  sponsor  can 
place  a  trainee  in  any  program  in  the  State, 
provided  that  the  program  is  operated  by  a  school 
that  is  licensed  by  the  Stat.e  of  Minnesota. 
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o       Quality  Standards  —  in  California,  supplementary 
vocational  education  funds  are  distributed  on  a 
formula  bas;Ls,  but  monitoring  of  projects  is  done 
by  the  Manpower  Education  Section  to  insure  compliance 
with  quality  standards  established  by  the  Department 
of  Education  for  its  vocational*  education  programs. 

0       Specially-Designed  Projects  —  In  Irjdiana,  because 
of  the  predominantly  rural  nature  of  the  balance- 
of-State  prime  sponsorship,  the  State  Board  contracted 
with  the  State  Office  of  Manpower  Development  to 
create  ^and  conduct  special  class-size  projects.. 
Short-term  training,  Intended  to  meet  local  labor 
market  demand,  is  proviaed  through  these  projects. 

o       Training  Referrals  ----MQst  training  conducted  in 
North  Dakota  with  Title  II  funds  is  carried  out 
through  referrals  to  poS t-secondary  vocational 
facilities  supported  by  the  Stat?  or  by  school 
districts.    CETA  £unds  for  supplementary  vocational 
education  are  used  primarily  to  pay  the  tuition 
and  fees  or  the  direct  instructional  £psts. 
Normally,  individuals  are  trained  in  1  year  or *less 
in  vocational  programs  such  as:     auto  body,  welding, 
^  drafting,  auto  mechanics',  and  nursing.     Six  percent 
set-aside  funds  are  primarily  dedicated  to  group 
projects  and  counseling  activities. 

State  coordination  under  CETA,  Title  III,  Section  315 
and  VEA,  Section  161. 

o        Indicators  of  Short-Term  Occupational^Needs  —  A 

project  conducted  by  the  Michigan  SOICC  is  developing 
indicators  for  short-term  occupational  needs.  The 
project  will  establish  a  computerized  data  file 
of  employment  service  applicants  and  job  openings 
by  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  code. 
The  file  will  also  contain  data  from  the  vocational 
education  followup  survey  *by  Office  of  Education  (OE) 
code,  and  the  industry-occupation  matrix  employment 
projections  by  census  code.     Each  series  will  be 
analyzed  to  determine  its, usefulness  as  occupational 
needs  indicators. 


A  Feasibility  Study  for  Obtaining  Occupational  Supply 
Data  from  the  Employment  security  Commission  individual 
Worker  Records       The  Oklahoma  SOICC,  using  State 
Employment  Security  Commission  individual  worker 
records,  has  initiated  a  project  to  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  obtaining  occupational  supply 
data,  beginning  mean  salary  by  vocational  program, 
area  data,  and  mobility  path  of  vocational  education 
program  completers  data. 

Network  to  Promote  Communication  and  Coordination 
in  Oregon  —  The  Oregon  SOICC  is  developing  a 
transportable  working  model  to  improve  the  produc- 
tion, delivery,  and  use  of  occupational  iriforma tioHn. 
More  specifically,  the  goal  is  to  identify  and 
develop  structures  and  strategies  to  promote  and 
improve  communication,  understanding,  and  awareness 
of  occupational  information  at  the  State  and  local 
levels . 

Training  in  Standard  Occupational  Classifications 
(SOC)  —  The  Massachusetts  SOICC  has  started  a  project 
to  develop  training  materials  for  SOC  users.  The 
materials  will  indicate  the  relationships  between 
SOC  and  other  systems.    A  major  objective  is  to 
facilitate  the  integration  of  the  SOC  into  the 
State  Occupational  Information  System. 

Training  for- Parent  Surrogates  "pf  Institutionalized 
Youth       The  SOICC  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
developing  a  training  module  for  institutional  staff 
who  serve  as  parent  surrogates  for  institutionalized 
youth.  *  The  training  will  address  car,eer  awareness 
as  it  relates  to  the  interests  ,*  skills ,  and  abilities 
of  these  youth.    The  project  will  provide  a  forum 
for  interaction  between  institutionalized  youth 
and  institutional  staff  and  professionals.  Staff 
will  be  trained  in  special  group  and  individual 
career  counseling ' techniques  appropriate  for  youths 
with  low  motivation. 

Career  Information  Systems  Development       A  number 
of  SOICCs,  including  those  in  Maine,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  are  involved 
in  the  development  and  implementation  of  career 
information  systems.    Funfls  for  these  efforts  have 
been  obtained  from  a  variety  of  local  and 'state 
program  sources.    The  systems  are  designed  specifically 
to  provide  meaningful  career  'information  to  youth. 
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State  coordination  under  CETA,  Title  IV. 

o       Innovative  Programs  —  Iowa's  'Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  taken  the  lead  in  assisting  the 
State  prime  sponsor  in  developing  Skill  Training 
Improvement  Programs.    Programmatic' and  financial 
control  of  Vermont's  Environmental  Project  is  placed 
in  the  Vermont  Department  of  Education,  which  helped 
design  the  program  and  arranged  the  financial  agree- 
'  "en*  with  an  area  high  school..  The  Vermont  program, 
funded  under  Youth  Community  Conservation  and 
Improvement  Projects,  aims  to  develop  skills'  in 
occupations  indigenous  to  the  State. 

o       Joint  Funding  —  During  the  summer  of  1978,  some 
2,228  youths  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  participated  in 
an  8-week  work  experience  program.    This  program 
incorporated  skill  improvement,  career  exploration, 
and  preeraployment  skill  training.    Funds  for  the 
program  were  provided  by  vocational  education  and' 
CETA's  Summer  Youth  Programs.    Tucson  Manpower 
Development,  Incorporated  has  responsibility  for 
coordinating  and  implementing. the  summer  program. 
Ari  educational  Program  Specialist  from  the  Department 
of  Education  provided  technical  assistance  throughout 
the  summer  program  and  assisted  in  conducting4 staff 
workshops.    The  Tuscon  high  schools'  vocational  ' 

 education-building  was  used  as  the  site  -for  some 

of  the  workshops.    These  workshops,  focused  on  skill 
improvement  (in  such  areas  as  typing  and  office 
skills)  and  employability  and  survival  skills 
(such  as  job  search  and  interviews)  .  Vocational 


cooperative  credit  was  awarded  to  part icipating/ 
students. 


>rogram  Improvement  —  Indiana1 s  approach  to  the 
expenditure  of  Governor's  discretionary  YETP  fuhc 


P:  

expenditure  of  Governor's  discretionary  YETP  funds 
is  to  supplement  and  extend  existing  local  programs. 
The  State  Board  YETP  office  provides  technical 
assistance  to  the  subcontractors  in  such  area£  as 
curriculum  development,  program  planning,  and  imple- 
mentation.   Contracts  for  these  funds  are  negotiated 
by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Techi 
Education/Youth  Employment  Training  Program  Division, 
Recipients  of  funds  include  local  schools,  regional 
centers  and  community- based  organizations. 
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Statewide  Counselor  Corps  —  YETP  funds  in  New  Mexico 
Dave  paid  for  counselors  at  seven  high  schools  across 
the  State  to  staff  the  Comprehensive  Career  Exploration 
and  Development  Activities   (CCEDA)  program.  In 
the  past  academic  year  over  1,400  students  were 


involved  in  programs  th'kt  assessed  career  interests, 


provided  career  information  and  counseling,  and 
placed  students  in  one  or  more  observation  sitefe 
throughout  the  community.    The  CCEDA  program  is 
administered  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education.*  ' 


Exploratory  Work  Experience  Projects  Designed  — 
In  North  Carolina,  16  LEAs  are  implementing  projects 
developed  by  the  State  Divison  of  Vocational  Education, 
The  State  agency  continues  to  administer  and  coordinate 
the  projects  which  supplement  work  experience  place- 
ments with  a  range  of  courses  that  include  employabili ty 
skill  development,  remedial  education,  counseling, 
and  assistance  in  some  specific  skills  needed  in 
their  jobs.^ 

Supplementary  Services  Provided       The  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  in  Tennessee  has  responsibility' 
for  administering  YfiTP  in-sfchool  programs  in  32 
LEAs.  .The  programs  offer  transition  services  to 
all  students  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  The 
services  include  outreach,  assessment,  and  place- 
ment.    Economically  disadvantaged  students  are 
eligible  for /Career  Employment  Experience  positions 
in  public  agencies. 
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v       *  IV    LOCAL  LEVEL  COORDINATION 


Because  programs  and  services  are  provided  directly 
to  People  at  the  local  level  it  is  particularly  critical 
that  coordination  occur  there".    Services  are  provided 
locally  by  secondary  schools,  skill  centers,  community, 
colleges,  community-based  organizations,  vocational/  * 
technical  centers  and  various  public  and  private- 
sector  employers.    Available  information  indicates 
•  noteworthy  improvement  in  the  scope  of  coordination 
between  schools  and* prime  sponsors.    The  rooraentunf 
for  coordination  comes. from  the  designation  of  a 
minimum  of  22  percent  of  Youth  Employment  Training 
Program  (YETP)  funds  for  services  to  in-school  youth. 
Much  of  the  progress  has  been  due  to  the  flexibility 
of  programming  offered  by  post-secondary  institutions. 
Well  designed  and  coordinated  programs  have  also 
been  developed  -in  a,  great  number  of  secondary  schools. 
The. examples  cited  below,  notwithstanding,  a  number 
of  secondary  schools  experienced  difficulties  in 
developing  methods  for  accommodating  the  most  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  of  CETA  ..clients  into  regular 
vocational  Education  programs. 

The  following  discussion  focuses  on  two  aspects  of 
coordination:     (1)  planning,  and  (2)  program 
administration. 

Planning 

Staff  working  for  prime  sponsors  and  vocational 
education  programs  are  increasingly  involved  in 
informal  cross-organizational  linkages  and  informa- 
tion exchanges.    As  a  result  there  has  been  greater 
apcoramodation  among  the  two  systems  and  synchroni-' 
zation  of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  prime  sponsor 
clients. 

Representation  on  Prime  Sponsor  Councils.  There 
is  an  increasing  exchange  of  personnel  in  the  planning 
functions  of  CETA  and  vocational  education  programs. 
In  1979,  respondents  to  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
(USCOM)  survey  of  prime  sponsors  revealed  that  all 
prime  sponsor  planning  councils  had  representatives 
who  were  affiliated  with  vocational  education.  The 
planning  councils,  ranging  in  size,  from  9  to  37 
members,  had  between  1  to  10  vocational  training 
Representatives.    Overall  planning  councils  average 
22  members,  with  an  average  of  3.6  representatives 
having  vocational  edudation  or  training  delivery- 
backgrounds.    An  average  of  'two  public  school  voca- 
tional education  representatives  served  on  each 
planning  council.    The  USCOM  report  indicated 
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an  increase  in  vpcational  education  repifcsentation 
over  the  1977-78  period.   -Specifically  28  percent  , 
of  prime  sponsors  reported  such  an  increase,  while 
71  percent  of  the  prime  sponsors  surveyed  reported 
no  change  occurring.    A  survey  by  Pro-Action  InstitQte 
of  prime  sponsors  in  New  Jersey,  Michigan  anf  Texas 
indicated  a  similar  upward  trend  in  vocational  educa- 
tion  representation.    Forty-seven  percent  of  the 
respondents  attributed  the  increases  to  a  197<?  con- 
gressional requirement  that  prime  sponsor  planning 
councils  include  vocational  education  representatives. 

Prime  sponsors  appear  satisfied  with  the  contribution 
made  by  vocational  educators  in  the  planning  process. 
The  U6C0M  survey  reported  that  44  of  50  prime  sponsors 
felt  that  vocational  educators  had  been  responsive 
to  thpir  needs.    The  types  of  assistance  vocational 
education  representatives  provided  were  varied: 

o    providing  data  on  current  and  projected 
occupational  demand; 

o    providing  frank  assessment  of  the  effective- 
ness o*f  area  training  programs  and  the 
capacity  of  vocational  education  agencies 
to  provide  services? 

o    assisting  in  the  design  of  alternative  educa- 
tional programs,  working  out  with  local  education 
agencies  a  process  for  awarding  academic  credit 
for  YETP  participants/  developing  budget 
estimates  for  proposed  projects,  and  various 

other  inputs  into  the  development  of-  programs; 

«  * 

o    assessing  on-going  programs  and  providing 
technical  assistance;  and  ^ 

o    providing  information  regarding  the  rates 
of  training  related  placements.  • 

Youth  Councils. '  The  youth  councils  established  under 
the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration JProjects  A<?t 
(YEDPA)  are  assigned  two  functions:     (1)  making 
recommendatioifs  to  planning  councils  regarding  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  Projects  (YETP)  and  Youth 
.Community  Conservation  and  Improvement  Projects  (YCCIP) 
allocations  and  (2)  reviewing  the  agreements  reached 
between  prime  sponsors  and  local  education  agencies. 
Youth\douncils  are  supposed  to  include  representatives 
from  vpcational  schools,  and  the  local  advisory 
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council  on  vocational  education.    A  recent  study 
by  Kir schner. Associates  concluded  that  Federal  guide- 
lines concerning  the  membership  of  youth  councils 
are  not  being  followed.    In  addition ,  the  Kirschner 
study  found  that  youth  councils  may  not  be  reviewing 
almost  half  of  the  agreements  concluded  by  prime 
sponsors  with  * local  schools  regarding  the  provision 
of^ Services  to  in-school  youth.    This  inference  was 
reached  because  close  to  50  percent  of  the  agreements 
signed  in  1978  did  not  include  references  to  the 
role  of*  the  youth  councils. 

* 

•  CETA  Involvement  in  Vocational  Education  Planning. 
Although  there  is  no  reciprocal  mandate  in  the  voca- 
tional education  legislation,  USCOM  found  that  33 
of  the  50  prime  sponsors  surveyed  had  been  involved 
in  some  capacity  either  in  State  or  local  vocational 
planning.    Because  the  data  was  grouped  as  State 
or  local  level  involvement,  the  extent  of  involvement 
at  the  local  level  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
DSCOM  study.    The  Pro-Action  survey  revealed  that 
.  approximately  30  percent  of  prime  sponsors  who 
.responded  indicated  that  they  were  represented  on 
local  vocational  advisory  boards.    Only  15  percent 
of  prime  sponsors,  however,  reported  that  they  had 
commented  on  vocational  education  plans.    When  comments 
were  made  they  were  incorporated  into  plans  95' percent 
of  the  time. 

f 

*  - 

Other  Joint  Planning.     In  addition  to  prime  sponsor 
planning  councils,  there  are  other  major  planning 
mechanisms.    In  the  DSCOM  survey,  32  of  the  prime 
*  sponsors  reported  being  involved  in  activities  tfcat 
affected  vocational  education.    Vehicles  for  partic- 
ipation ranged  from  CETA  planning  board  task  forces 
to  skill  center  advisory  councils.  - 

Throughout  the  country  communities  have  established 
arrangements  that  demonstrate  the  potential  of 
coordination  in  planning  functions.    For  example: 


Q    In  Manchester ,  New  Hampshire,  a  local  di^ector 
of  vocational  education  serves  on  the  prime 
sponsor's  Manpower  Planning  Council  and  has 
been  active  in  the  yearly  planning  of  6ETA 
summer  yputh  programs  for  several  hundred 
youth.    The  summer  programs. involved  14  public 
school  districts. 
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o    A  prime  sponsor  representative  in  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  serves-  on  a  county-wide  Educational 
Services  Consortium  that  administers  a  YETP-  ' 
funded  Career  Education  Project,    The  project, 
given  in  Coconino  County's  six  school  districts, 
offers  a  range  of  career  and  vocational  activi- 
ties to  students.    The  project  Director  serves 
on  the  Manpower  Advisory  Council, 

o    In  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  Commission 
on  Technical  Education  and  Training  provides 
a  vehicle  for  coordination  in  Hampden  County, 
Its  members  include  representatives  of  train- 
ing institutions,  the  Private  Industry  Council, 
local  businesses  and  unions.    The  area's 
training  institutions  have  identified  separate 
roles  and  clients.    The  Consortium  (which 
runs  its  own  skiul  centers)  can  establish 
short-term  trainrng  programs  very  quickly. 
The  vocational  em^cation  institutions  (run 
by  the  local  school  systems)  are  oriefftefl 
to  long-terra  training  programs.  Additional 
technical  programs  are  offered  by  the  Community 
College. 

Program  Administration 

Local  school  administrators  are  bridging  the  communication 
gap  that  tended  to  separate  educators  from  employment 
and  training  program  providers.    Collaboration  has 
resulted  in  increasing  and  improving  levels  of  services. 
These  include  improved  outreach  efforts  to  individuals 
who  could  not  previously  afford  to  participate,  increased 
opportunities  for  schools  to  develop  innovative  > 
education  and  skill  training  programs,  increased  * 
and  enhanced  communication  with* community-based 
organizations,  and  improved  programs  to  h.elp  . 
individuals  make  smoother  transition  from  education 
to  work.    Moreover,  coordination  has  had  synergistic 
effects:    half  of  the  prime  sponsors  responding  in 
a  recently  conducted  survey  indicated  that  GETA 
clients  in  public  vocational  education  had  been 
exposed  to  experiences  that  exceeded  those  for  which 
they  had  been  contracted.    The  scope  and  quality 
of  coordination  varied  considerably  depending  on 
the  availability  of  vocational  facilities,  qualified 
program  and  liaison  personnel,  curricula  adapted 
to  CETA  clients*  special  needs,  and  foremost,  on 
the  history  of  Relationships  between  local  education 
agencies  and  employment  and  training  agencies. 
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Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA) .    VEA  supported 
ave  made  extensive  use  of  personnel 
to  serve  CETA  clients.    Of  special 
extent  te>  which  schools  have  used 
-asides  for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 

to-promote  joint  ventures  with  prime 
available  evidence  suggests  that 

States  have  used  those  set-asides 
esources  made  available  under  CETA. 


local  schools  h 
ajnd  facilities 
interest  is  the 
lpgisla-tfve  set 
dapped  students 
sponsors.  The 
schools  in  many 
to  extend  the  r 


*  CETA,  Title  II  (Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Services) ~ Until  1*77,  much  of  the  inter- 
action  betweep  local  schools  and  prime  sponsors 
centered  around  programs  supported  under  CETA,  Title 
I  (renamed  Title  II  in  1978).    Available  information 
suggests  "that  the  catalyst  for  this  interaction  was 
the  vocational  education  supplementary  funds  (CETA, 
Title  II,  sec.  204)  . 

CETA,  Title  IV  (Youth  Programs*)  ;    With  the 
passage  of  the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration  Programs 
Act  (YEDPA)  inl977,  the  interaction  between  employ- 
ment and  training  administrators  and  local  education 
agencies  has  gained  momentum.  -  This  development  has 
been  fueled  by  the  requirement  under  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Projects  (YETP)  that  prime  sponsors 
reach  agreement  with  local  education  agencies  regard- 
ing the  expenditure  of  22  percent  of  YETP  allo- 
cations. '  The  funds  are  to  be  spent  for  services 
to  in-school  youth.    Available  informatiori  suggests 
that  the.  minimum  set-aside  has-  been  exceeded. 
However,  most  of  the  funds  have  been  used  for  student 
allowances,  rather  than  for  education  program  ^cpenses. 

The  locaf  experience  to  date  suggests  that  personnel 
with  formal  liaison  responsibilities  can  expedite 
the  process  of  interaction.    Various  studies  suggest 
.  that  the  benefits  are  mja^imi2ed  when  coordinators 
work  within  the  school.'   Coordinators  can^inforraally 
tap  available  school  resources  and  personnel.  Equally 
critical  has  u€hn  the  coordinators1  role  .as  a  buffer 
between  bureaucratic  demands  aod  program  personnel. 
The  value  Of  coordinators  has  been  especially  useful 
in  post-secondary  institutions. 

The  interaction  between  prinfe  sponsors  and  vocational 
educators  at  the  local  level  tends  to  occur  in  six 
N  major  areas,  eacju-with  its  own  set  of  coordination 
s  mechanisms  rtha^rfurther  the  goal  of  comprehensiveness 
and  cbmpatiVidity  of  services. 
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-  Administrative  Affairs,    Programmatic  activities 
ih  this  category  include  program  planning,  program 
improvement  efforts,  administration,  policies,  staff, 
and  funding  patterns.    Among  the  devices  for  enhancing 
coordination  are: 

4    o    shared  memberships  on  the  local  advisQry 

councils  .on  vocational  education  and  on  prime 
Sponsors  planning  councils/youth  councils; 

o  in-service  education  for  teachers,  counselors,, 
and  administrators  to-  increase  their  awareness 
of  CETA  clients*  needs; 

o    curriculum  and  guidance  and  testing  mate^ia^s 
developed  and  modified  to  rteet  the  needs  of  CETA 
clients; 

o    teqhnical  assistance  provided  by  prime  sppn^or 
staff  regarding  legislation,  regulations, — 
requirements,  and  operating  procedures; 

4 

o    well-defined  policies  regarding  academic 
'    credit;  and  %  *  r 

o    flexibility  in  scheduling,  and  use  of  staff 
with  special  experience  or  n&n-traditional 
credentials.  — 

Outreach,  Assessment,  Counseling  an<Ksupportjve 
Services.    CETA  clients  are  frequently  intj^ad^ced 
to  vocational  training  a*  a  result  of  recruitment, 
and  counseling  efforts.    Several  coordination 
mechanisms  have  been  identified  that  are  particularly  . 
useful  to  the  activities  afTSsSuppor tive  services  **- 
provided  under  CETA.  >  " 

o    responsibilities  for  outreach,  counseling, 
assessment,  and  supportive  services  aye 
delineated  by  joint  agreements  between  prime 
sponsors  and  vocational  education  agencies;' 

*    o    teaehers  and  other  educational  staff  are  M # 

trained  to  identify  disadvantaged 'persons 
in  need  of  CETA  services; 

/ 

o    individual  assessment  is  used  as  an  on-going 
component  of 'vocational  programs; 
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o    intake  and  eligibility  screening  is- undertaken 
4  by  designated  personnel;  *  ^ 

i 

o    special  vocational  and  guidance  materials   *  . 
are  used  for  CETA  clients;  and  • 

o  '  supportive  services  are  readily  accessible. 

-  \ 

•  -  Non-Skills  Oriented  Services*    A  wide*  range 

*   -  m  .         of  services  are  available  to  CETA  clients  to  prepare 
^  them  for  vocational  training.    Several  coordination 
^  mechanisms  have  been  found  effective  in  delivering 
J  such  services  'as  academic  and  remedial  education, 

^      .Occupational  exploration,  and  life  skills  training. 

o    occupational  orientation  is  .given  prior,  to 
3    t  vocational  skills  training;  ^ 

\       ,  ) 
$      1  >L-^°  - -feMic  skills  programs  are  integrated  with 

'*  institutional  skills  training;  and  . 


•  v 


^  o    prer-vocational^programs  are  offered  td  increase  . 
— -       flfef^y  in  pcrn-tradfxlonal  occupations  and  are  4 
xfnked  with. skills  training  programs. 

*\  •  '  •  f 

-Institutional /Occupational  Skills  Training. 
Occupational  training  for  CETA  clients  requires 
special  techniques  apd  adequately  prepared  personnel. 
•Several  mechanisms  facilitate  the  process  of  collabora- 
tion^ between  CETA  and  regular  vocational  education 
programs.-  ^ 

o    personnel  have  special  training,  which  permits-  ' 
them  to  deal  with-  CETA  populations,  who  otften 
#       have  inadequate  basic  academic  skills  and    .**  , 
:  have  a1  marginal  commitment  to  school';  „  #  v 

o    tutofing  programs  arfe  provided  to  students; 

6    occupational  skills  of  participants  ace  assessed 
before  and  after  training  is  provided; 

o    assessment  results  are  used  to  tailor  programs 
to  individuals'  developjnejxtal^iieLeds^and 

o    work  experience  and  on-the-jo$  training  are 
available.        I  K 

Vocational  education  programs .offer  CETA  clients 
.  both  subsidised  and  unsubsidized* work  experience  **? 
and  on-the-job  training  activities.    Especially  useful 
are:   •  t  \  -  '  *       a  "* 

t.  ■  ■ 
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o    detailed  procedures  for  awarding  acad^jic 
credit  for  work  experience  activities  rand 

*» 

o    work  agreements  between  vocational  education 
m  and  employers  about  roles  and  expectation. 

•  Placement .    Placemejff^  efforts  often  represent 
the  culmination'  of  activities  offered  to  CETA  clients. 
Th^  following  arg  .some  particularly  effective 
mechanisms  fo#r  maximizing  placements  in  unsubsidized 
jobs: 

o    job  development  efforts  bj$  vocational  education 
professionals  to  secure  unsubsidized  opportuni- 

•  ties?  and  - 

o    coordination  of  efforts  with  other  school 

and  community-based  programs. 

*  < 

The  following  are  examples  of  program  administration 
Coordination  between  CETA  and  vocational  education 
programs  at  the  local  level.    Thousands  of  similar 
instances  of  program  coordination  have  and  are 
occurring  across  the  country.    These  examples  are 
prdfcented  simply  to  illustrate  the  range  of  admin-, 
istrative  coordination  activities  between  CETA  and 
vocational  education  programs. 

Coordination  activities  supported  under  CETA 
Title  IT  include: 

o    Vocational  Education  Policies  Modified  — 

An  abbre^ated  semester  is  'the, distinguishing, 
feature  of  training  at  the  Denver-based  Rockv 
Mountain  Energy  and  Environmental  'Technology 
.    .   Center-.    The  program'  is  funded  under  VEA  tend 
several  CETA  authorities  —  Title  II-A  and 
II-B.  -Short  term,  intensive  vocational  educa-  - 
tion  training  is  conducted  in  community  colleges 
Recruiting  and  counseling  are  carried  out 
by  local  prime  sponsors  and  community-based 
organizations.'.  Supplemental  services  are 
provided  with  vqcationa'l  education  set-aside 
funds  Nfor  the  disadvantaged* 

tm 

o    Opeh  Entry/Open  Exist  — »  rndividualizedLlearning 
packages  are  part  of  the  'flexibly  d'esigK^B  - 
vocatiQnal  training  program  at  the  Greater 
Lowell  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School, 
0      ifessachusettSj  $The  local  prime  sponsor 
make's  referrals  and  monitors  the  project; 
CETA  payments  are  for  the  excess  costs  involved 
in  enrolling  referrals. 


if 
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Joint  Assessment  —  Staff  from  the  Oklahoma 
City  prime  sponsor  and  an  area  skill  center 
'jointly  assess  CETA  client  needs.    Training , 
however! ,  is  carried  out  by  skill  center 
instructors. 

Division  of ^Responsibility  —  The  Tucson, 
Arizona,  prime  sponsor  staff  makes  referrals 
and  provides  occupational  counseling  to  eligi- 
ble clients.    Training  is  provided  by  ^n  area 
skill  center.  * 

Occupational  Exploration  for  Non-Traditional 
Jobs  —  A  summer  program  in  Bellmgham, 
Washington,  ..was  designed  to  steer  women  away 
from  sex-stereotyped  jobs*    Of  16  women  in 
th£  program  14  ye  now  enrolled  in  non-tradi-. 
tional  vocational  courses," including  welfling, 
appliance  repair,  and  engineering  technology. 
The  course,  funded  with  supplementary  voca- 
tional education  all6cations,  was  adapted  by 
the  Bellingham  Vocational  Technical  Institution. 

CooeerflJt  jLvs  ^Edaca tion-r—  ^CSTA, _,y oath. J:ake^  part  _ 
.in  the  regular  cooperative  vocational  education 
program  pun  by  tip  Clark  County,  Nevada,  public 
schools.    In  the  isophmore  year  students  can 
transfer  to  the  Southern  Nevada  Vocational 
Technical  Center  or  they  can  transfer  to  other 
schools  in  the  district  for  specialized  train- 
ing programs.    In-service  training  is  provided 
for  CETA^nc?  high  school  staff.    Funds  come 
from  CETA,  Title  II-^A  and  II-B,  and  YE*P. 

Pre-Vocational  Program  —  Seventy-five  high 
school  dropouts  in  Gadsden,  Alabama,  are  enrolled 
in  a  variety  of  activities  intended  to  prepare 
them  for  skill  training  programs  or  unsukeidized 
employment.    The  program  (operated  in  four  . 
Eastern  Alabama  locat^Cns)  is*  funded  under 
Title  II  and  YETP.  *A/num6er  of  other  programs 
axe  offered  to  students:,    counseling,  GED 
^preparation  or  remedial- "skills,  j|>b  "shadowing" 
"activities,  employability  and  job  survival 
skills  classes,  and  pl%csment  assistance. 
Project  sfcaff  are  predptninetfely  vocationally 
certified  and/6s  trained.   *  « 

V; 
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Coordination  activities  supported  by  CETA, 
Title  III  include: 

<o    Displaced  Homemakers  —  Some  35  students  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona  are  enrolled  in  a  6-week, 
program  with  predominantly  pre-yocationa].* 
training  offerings.    The  program,  offered 
at  Rio  Salado  Community  College,  is  funded  . 
with  CETA  and  VEA  funds.  < 

o    Jftdian  Tfibe  As  Prime  Sponsor  —  Dte  Indians 
in  Cortez,  Colorado  are  taking  part  in  area 
vocational  programs  in  increasing  numbers. 
The  Tribal  Council,  which  serves  as  a  prime 
sponsor,  recruits  and  counsels  students. 
Training  is  provided  by  the* San  Juan  Basin 
Vocational-Technical  School  with  funds  from 
CETA  Titles  III  an<$  II.    The  school  hires 
teachers  for  the  Ute  program  and  supervises 
them.    Offerings  for  this  reservation  program 
^include:    a  GED  program,  an  11-month  licensed 
practical  nursing  program,  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, and  business  and  office  education.0.. 

o    Career  Information  — .In  Asbury  Pask,  New*°Jersey , 
/    a  computer-based  system  has  been  developed 
to  provide  career  information  and 'guidance  * 
«         information.    The  system  was  developed  by 

the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  aid  of  the 
State  Department  of  Educations  Vocational 
Education  Division,  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Coordination  activities  supported  by  CETA, 
Titlg  IV  include;        •  . 

o    Local  Advisory  Committee  —  An  active  advisory 
grflttPhas  been  a  catalyst  for  community  support 
for  Project  Alive  in  S?n  Btuno,  California. 
The  project,  funded'under  YETP  and  VEA,  offers 
cortfprehervsive  services  in  career  decisionmaking, 
qarper  exploration, "and  career  employment  ' 
experiences.    The  prime  sponsor,  who  is 
represented  on  Jthe^ advisory  committee .for 
-  the  project,  contracts  for  the  progrdSn  through  v 
the  San  Matfeo  County'  Office  of  Education^ 
Vocational  Education  division.    Also  represented 
on  th^  committee  are  parents,  students,  business, 
unions jt^and  the  city  goverrtraent. . 
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Program  Planning  —  A  Rockville,  Maryland/ 
vocational  training  program  illustrates  the 
intimate  involvement  of  vocational  educators 
in  the  planning  and  administration  of  CETA- 
funded  progr&ms.    The  director  of  Montgomery 
County's  Project  JOBS  (Job  Opportunity  Benefits 
for  Students)  is  also  director  of  Career  and 
Vocational  Education  for  the  county,    A  total 
of  125  students  enrolled  in  12  of  22  high 
schools  in  the  county  ate  enrolled  in  the 
classroom  training  and  on-the-job  training 
programs.     "Advocate  teachers"  provide  counsel- 
ing at  the  schools,  and  .at  students1  homes 
and  job  sites.    A  unique  relationship  with 
the  CETA,  Program  Assistant  has  evolved,  with 
the-  assistant  participating  in  classroom 
training. 

Joint  Funding  —  The  staff  of  New  York  City's 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Project  is  paid  - 
with  vocational  education  fun<?s.    CETA  alloca- 
tions go  for  student  stipends.  Forty-five 
high  schools  are  involved  in  the  program, 
which  was  planned  by  the  Division  of  High 
Schools  and  thfe  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Education. 
Work  experienc^and  on-the-job  placements 
are  provided  atx44CL  sites.    Job  'developers 
help  locate  the  worl?  sites. 

Incarcerated  Women  . —  A  New  Castle  County,  , 
Maryland,  YETP-funded  program  serves  incarce- 
rated women  soon  to  bef  released.    While  in 
prison  the  women  receive  counseling  and  assess- 
ment services;  upon  release  they  are  offered 
.subsidized  skills  training  or  work  experience 
placements    Certified  vocational  teachers  , 
are  hired  to  teach  extended  day  skill  courses 
-for  students  in  eight  high  schools  and  one 
vocational-technical  center.    Academic  credit. 
Is  ^war^d^^Dt*  Jthe  courses*- 

-  £jxrr ^  i f  i ed  —  At  Harbor  City  six 

mihJL-schools  for  school  dropouts  have  been 

Organized  around  vocational  clusters.  The 
Baltimore,.  Maryland,  school  system  helped 
modify  the  curriculum  for  each  vocational 

.cluster.    Tiie  Baltimore  schools  also  provide 
administrative  stiff,  teachers,  and  early 
childhood  education  centers.    In  addition 
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250  slots  have  been  reserved  at  a  new  voca- 
tional school  for  returning  school  dropouts. 
Funds  come*  from  YETP  and  YIEPP. 


Remedial  Work  before  Mainstrearoinq  —  New  Albany, 
Indiana  illustrates  a  common  feature  of  many 
YETP  programs:    remedial  instruction,  in  the 
form  of  individualized  modules,  is  provided 
to  help  students  enroll  in  the  district's 
regular  vocational  education  program.  Remedial 
work  is'  supplemented  with  counseling  and 
instruction  in  "job  survival"  skills.    Funds  % 
for  th^  summer  program  are  provided  by  SPEDY. • 

Comprehe_gs4ve  Career  Development  Plans  — 
In  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  individualized  plans 
specify  the  ^ob-related  training  classes  and 
skilwtraining  classes  needed  by  each  student. 
The  area  vocational-technical  school <s  coopera^/ 
tive  education  supervisor  also  supervises  I 
the  prime  sponsor's  Comprehensive  Youth  Programsf, 
which  helps  pay  for  training.    Funds  come  \ 
from  YETP  and  YCCIP. 

Handicapped  Youth  —  Special  attention  is 
-given  to  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  fourth  '  -  , 
in  the  YETP-funded  program  in  Ralston,  Nebraska. ! 
The  public  schools  help  identify,  job  settings 
where  vocational  skills  can  be  developed *and 
provide  classes  where  students  can  acquire 
. employability  and  "job  survival"  skills.  ' 
•Prime  sponsor  staff  clarify  regulations  and 
help  in  planning  for  program  expansion. 

Employer-Student  Agreements  —  Work  experience 
placements  in  Chicago's  Comprehensive  Career 
Internship  ^program  must  be  accompanied  by  ' 
employer-student  agreements.    Job  com-  j 
petencies  are  identified  for  each  student  / 
in  on-the-job  training  slots  and  agreements 
specify  these  competencies.    Students  have  , 
Employability  Development  Plans  which  are 
regularly  updated  to  reflect  student  goals. 
The  program  is  administered  by  ChicagoVs    •  /* 
Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational  S^u'cM  - 
tion,  who  was  active  in  the  planning  andwimp££- 
mentation^of  the  program. ■         #  m 


Apprenticeship  Placements  —  A  substantial 
number  of  graduates  of  the  Portland  public 
schools1  Emergency  Home  Repair  Project  have, 
secured^ apprenticeships  with  local  -unions* 
This  work  experience  project,  serving  a  mixed 
group- of  dropQuts  and  .in-schooj.  ftyouth,  has 
union  members  supervising"  student  workers*. 
Job- placements  are  the  culmination  of  effect 
tive  youth  programming  which  involves  community 
members,  and  includes  business,  labor,  education, 
^nd  city ^government. 

Ma.instreaming  of  YETP  —  In  Dade  County,  Florida , 
YETP  is  *n  integral  part  of  the  regular  vocational 
program*    Enrollment  in  a  cooperative  program 
ts  required  for  YETP  clients,  who  are  also  pro- 
vided with  special  social  services  and  offered 
classes  relating  to  job  search  and  employability 
skills % \  Cooperative  instructors  maintain 
regular  contact  with  participants  at  job  sites 
where  Students  can  develop  specific,  marketable 
skills. 
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*t  v.  o  -  Schools"  and  Community -Based  Organizations 
%      -.Dade- -County ,  Florida,  public  schools  serve 

-JfaoSi&tr .2,600  CETA  clients  enrolled-in  programs 
*  /      operated- by  several  community-based  organiza- 

tltfns.    Vocational  instruction  is  provided  daily 
.to  migrant  workers,  displaced  horaemakers* 
; \,  .  '-  /and .young  black  and  Hispanic  dropouts. 
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V.     PROBLEMS  AND  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 


Considerable  improvement  in  relationships  between 
vocational  education. and  CETA  at  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels  has  occurred.  Despite 
this-  progress  three  major  problems  continue  to 
hinder  full  collaboration  at  the  three  levels 
of  governance.    These  problems  are  attitudinal, 
structural,  and  administrative.  Attitudinal 
problems  reflect  institutional  biases  and  insti- 
tutional style.    Structural  problems  result  from 
different  governance  systems.  Administrative 
problems  relate  to  policies  and  procedures  which 
as  yet  have  not  been  sufficiently  aligned.  Basic 
differences  between  the  programs  give  rise  to 
these  problems.    .These  differences  include  the 
following:  > 

4 

o    CETA  primarily  targets  comprehensive  services* 
to  low* income  individuals, while  vocational 
education  primarily  provides  occupational 
training  and  career  exploration  to  a  broader 
population. 

_o__  wcationfil ^education  funding  combines  Federal, 
State,  and  local  resources  with  substantial 
responsibilities  vested  at  the  State  leve-l 
while  CETA  i*s  a  federally  funded,  locally 
administered  program. 

o    CETA  services  are  obtained  on  an  as-needed 
basis  from  ,a  variety  of  delivery  agents 
selected  competitively,  while  vocational 
educatioh  is  delivered  primarily  within 
the  constraints  of  the  local  education  agency's 
physical  and  administrative  capabilities. 

o    CETA  is  a  furiction  of  local  government  whi-le 
'vocational  education  operates  under  the 
.  authority  of  local  school  boards  which  are 
substantially  independent  of  other  local 
government  structures. 

o    the  application  of  the  20  percent  ceiling 
for  administration  to  that  portion  of  CETA 
funds  allocated  to  State  Boards  of  Vocational 
Education  for  coordination  activities  is 
too  restrictive,  in  the  view  of  some  vocatioi*al 
educators.    Less  clear,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  exact  type  of  services  rendered  or 
intended  to1 be  rendered  under  CETA. 


♦ 

The  experience  over  the  past  few  years  has  demonstrated 
that  the  two  systems  can  work  together  and  that  signifi 
cant  benefits  to  participants  can  be  derived  by  the 
improved  'coordination  of  programs*    Although  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made,  much  additional 
work  is  needed  to~bring  the  systems  into  closer  •  " 

harmony  at  the  national,  State  and  local  levels* 
As  a  result,  future  directions  for  alleviating  these 
problems  are  envisioned* 

1.  Much  of  the  apprehension  about  working  with  the 
"other"  system  results  from  unfamiliar ity  with 

♦  the  other's  programs,  policies,  procedures,  termi- 
nology and  capabilities*    High  turnover  in  prime 
sponsor  personnel  has  tended  to  exacerbate  the" 
problem*    With  increased  contact  between  the 
two,  much  of  this  unfamiliarity  will  be  overcome* 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  breaking 
do#n  barriers,  increased  staff  development  and 
technical  assistance  efforts  wn-l  hp  underfrafcAn, 
to  the  extent- possible,  on^an  interagency  basis, 
at  both  the  State  and  local  levels  *'•  In  addition, 
efforts  will  be  expanded  to  promote  interagency 
detailing  of  staff  at  the  national  level* 
 —  * 

2.  Given  the  broad  knowledge  development  thrust 
and  mandates  related  to  innovation  under  YEDPA, 
the  Departments  of  HEW  and  Labor  have,  through 
the  process  of  interagency , transfer  of  funds 
and  interagency  agreements,  mounted  "numerous 

■  collaborative  projects*    The  formal  comment  and 
,    review  process  regarding  regulations  has  continued 
and  an  unprecedented  degree  of  communication  - 
and  interaction  took  place  in  the  development  * 
of  the  Administrations  Youth  Employment  and 
Education  Initiative*  *  «  '  *  / 

/ 

3.  With  documentation  about  exemplary*  practices    /  „ 
and  workable  models  of . CETA-Vocational  Education' 
coordination  becoming  available  as  a  result  of  _ 
research,  demonstration,  evaluation  and  dissemi-lw 
nation  activities  undertaken  by  DOL  and  HEW,  *  ^ 
increased  attention  will  be  devoted  to  providing 
this  information  to  State  and  local  systems 
through  technical  assistance  and  training. 

4.  Although  significant  Federal  resources  are  avail- 
able at  the  State  level  (technical  assistance  fg± 
and  State-wide  services  under  CETA  and  program  Tl 
improvement  under  VEA) ,  the  States1  potential  . 
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in  fulfilling  these  functions  has  not  been 
adequately  developed.    Increased  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  improving,  the  States'  capacities 
to  ckrry  out  their  existing  mandates  in  this 
area. 

•  « 
Locally  the  capacity  of  educational  institutions , 
community-based  organizations  and  other  *  institu- 
tions delivering  employment  and  training  services 
must  be  improved  in  the  delivery  of  services 
to  high  risk,  economically  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  adults  and  youth  with  special  problems. 
Technical  assistance  is  needed  for  program  improve- 
ment whether  those  programs  are  offered  in  tradi- 
tional or ^alternative  settings.    Such  technical 
assistanc^  should  be  directed  tow^^fe  improving 
occupational .skill  training,  employability  skill 
development f  and  basic  academic  education  services. 
In  addition,  special  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  providing  technical  assistance  for  the  improve- 
ment of  guidance  and  counseling  and  assessment 
-and  r-eforral  services*  ■  


This  report  represents  an  attempt  to  provide  an 
overview/of  the  numerous  collaborative  activities 
undertaken  at  the  local,  State  and  national  levels. 
Because  of  the  activities  exemplified  in  this  report, 
CETA  and  Vocational  education  program,  participants 
are  and- will  continue  tolfpeap  the  benefits  of  these 
and  other  collaborative  efforts.  * 
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A.    PROJECT  BACKGROUND  .  y 

The'  employment  and  training  system  of .the  United  States  is  multi- 
faceted,  with  mechanisms  which  have  been  designed  to  assjst  those  individuals 
who  are  unemployed,  underemployed,  disabled,  or  lacking  a  marketable  skill, 
in  obtaining  long  term  employment  or  relief.    The  oldest  of  the  federal  man- 
-power  programs  is  vocational  elation.    Since  its  inception  in  1917  with 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  vocational  education  has  performed  fairly  well  in 
preparing  skilled  persons  for  our  industrialized  and  technologized  economy. 
The  newest  of  "the  federal  manpower  programs  is  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA).    As  its  name  implies,  CETA  was, designed 
to  be  comprehensive  with  provisions  for  both  training,  programs  and  public 
service  employment.  'Under  the  various  titles  of  the  Act  can  be  found  f 
Uprograms  which  aid  poor  people,  the  elderly,, Native  Americans,  and  ttte     '  > 
newest  immigrants.    Other  parts  of  the  employment  and  training  system  . 
include  occupational  information  the  employment  service  and  aspects  of  the 
welfare  system.  K  *  '  ' 

With  such  a, myriad  of  programs  found  under  the  headings  of  CETA, 
vocational  education,  and  other  federal  employment  and  training  programs, 
the  coordination  of  act-ivities  is  naturally  a  problem.    The  need  for 
coordination  has  become  increasingly 'apparent  i>i  recent  years,,  first  of  all 
because  there  has  been  an  expansion  in  the  demand  for  financial  acJbui; 
ability  for  employment  and  training  programs.    Secondly,  the  employment 
and  training  system  attempts  to  prepare  people  to  face  a  highly  technological 
economy  whose  occupational  structure  has  been  changing  more  rapidly  than 

t 
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,at^ny  pther  period  in  history.    In  order  to  deal  with  thesi  changes/ the 
various,  parts  of  the  employment  ajid  training  system  must  work  (together. 

Close  coordination  between  CETA  and  Vocational  Education  lis  a  crucial 
part  -of  the  linkage  description  above,    the  vocational  education  system,, 
including  both  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  components;  has  received 
criticism  from  various  segments  of  the  interested  public.    This  criticism 
has  been  motivated  by  a  number  of  factors.    Most  notable  of  these  have  been: 

*  k    \  > 

(1)  the  market  relevancy  of  training  programs;',  (2)  the  failure  to  serve 
those.most  in  need  of  employment  skills;    (3)  the  perceived  unwillingness  1 
<3f  vocational  education  directors  to.  work  within  the  restrictions  posed 
by  CEJA  program  requirements;   14)  the' perceived  inflexibility  of  in- 
sciiool  vocational  education  programs  in  meetlngUdpI^frame  restrictions  of  . 
CETA  participants;    (5)  competition  among  educators  'for  chunks  of  the  ■ 
educational  budget;  &nd  (6)  .the  duplication  of  servlSs\since  the  advent  of* 
CETA,  which  allows  for  tne  provision  of  many,  traditional-  vocational  education 
services  and  programs  through  prime  sponsors.  ' 

CETA,  -as  well,  has  had  its  share  of  complaints.    One  of  the  major  ■ 
complaints, "has  been  that  the  training  aspect  of  the  program  plays  too"  minor 
role  as  compared'  with  that-^f  public  service  employment.    In  addition,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  training  resource's  of  public  education, 
especially  vocational  education^  The  combination' of  these,  factors  has- 
culminated  in  a  congressional  demand,  for  greater  accountability  from  CETA 
and  vocational  education  programs.  .  .  / 

Some  o*  these  demands  were  translated  into  a  -polic^tatement  with  the 
passage  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments.  ^1  nc  1  uded/were  several 
important  provisions  designed  to  increase  the  amount  of  Coordination  between 
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vocational  'education/  % First,  stricter  provisions  were  included  in  Part  A 
of  Title  II  of  the  Amendments  regarding  the  Kinds  of  information  and  analysis 
in  each  stage's  «ne  year  and  fiv^  year  vocational  education 'plans .  This 
was  to  -ensure  better  resource  planning  for  the  manpower  training^programs . 

Secondly,  the  Amendments  required  greater  participation  by  broader 
segments  of  the  interested  public  in  the  formulation  of  the  State  Vocational 
Education  Plans.    f;Our  meetings' must  be*  held  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
involving  designated  sQroup  representatives  before  the*Stat^s  Five  Year 
Vocational  Education* Plan  can  be  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
If  the  meetings  are  not  held  and  the  Commissioner  does' not  accept  the  plan, 
then  nonfederal  money  for  vocat;ipnal  education  can  be  gfVen  to  the^  state.™ 
Similar  provisions  were  included  for;  the  formulation  of  the-State's  one 
year  plan,  expept  that  the  number  of  meeting  times  was  reduced  to  three 
during  the  planning  year.  H 

Another  provision  of  great  interest  has  been  the  mandated  set  of 

r 

representatives  who  must  be  afctively  involved  in  the.  development  of 

/ 

state  vocational  education  plans.    Included  in  this  qroup  are  representatives 

«     »  »  *  ** 

from  each  of  the  following  agencies:'  ^ 

f         *  V  

-  the  state  agency  for  secondary  education  . 

th,e  state  agency  for  post-secondary  vocational  education 

the  state  %agency  for  corranunity'  and  junior  colleges    ,  '  \^ 

-  the*state  agency  for  institutions  of  higher  education  \ 

-  a  local  Srchool  board  ^ 
vocational  education  teachers 

-  local  school  administrators 

-  '  State  Empower  Services  Council 

-  the  state  agency  for  compreher>si ve  post-secondary  education  planning 

-  the  State  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Council 
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The  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  also,  amended  the  basic  CETA 
legislation  of  1373, _as  the  Amendments  requiredjjaat  a  member  of,  the  sjfate 
Advisory  Board  for  Vocational  Educational t  on  each  state's  planning  council 
•  for  CETA,  the  State  Manpower  Ser-v+ees  Council.  '  It  is  clear  that"  the  intention^ 
of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  and  the  revisions  of  CETA  was 
to  effect  greater  coordination;  that -is,  to"  enforce  the  exchan'ge  of  infor- 
mation between  CETA  and  Vocational  Education  and  to  develop  closer ''program- 
matic  linkages  by. requiring  the  exchange,  of  personnel"  Jetween  ihe  two 
deliverers  of  manpower  services.  1  f  s 

The  fourth  provision  of  the  Vocational  Education "Amendments,  which  is  of 
interest  here,  was  the  expansion  of  the  powers  of  the  State  Advisory  Boards 
for  Vocational  Education.    Accompanying  the  expansion  of  the  State  Adxisory 
Boards  was  the  creation  of  Local  -Advisory  Councils -for  Vocational  Education 
for  each  local  education  agency  that  is  to*  receive^federal  vocational 
education  assistance.  \  f 

The  State  Advisory  Councils  for  Vdjcationa]  Education  were  required  by  the 
1976  Amendments  to  :    (1)  identify  manpower,:  as  wejl  as' vocational  education'' 
needs;  (2)  comment  on  reports  of  the  State  Manpower  Services.  Council s^-and 
(3) 'provide  assistance  to  the  Local  Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion.    These  requirements  orthe  1976  Amendments  were  intended  .-to 'strengthen 
the  coordination  with  CETA  by  means  of  the.f  comments  that;  the  State  AcfaiWy 
Councils  for  Vocational  Education  coulSUmake  on  the  plans  of  the  State 
Manpower  Services  Council.  '  '* 

At  the  local  level,  each  local  education  agency  and  each  post-sepondary 

^institution  that  is  to  receive  .federal  vocational  education  funds  ntust        *  • 

•      .  *  \ 

establish  an  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education.    There  Councils  are 

to*  be  composed  of  members  of  the  general  public  to  provide  advice 'on  job 

needs  and  on  the  relevancy  of  Vocational  Education  programs  to  meet  those 
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needs.    Prior  to 'the  enactment  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments, 
the  Local  Councils*  had  only  been  suggested;  now,  not  only  have  they^'een 
required  by  law,  but  the^have  also  been  given  the  opportunity  to  receive 
operational  funds  frin  the  State  Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  Education.  • 
Since  CETA.had  afready  mandated  lo.cal  Manpower  Advisor^  the 
opportunity  was  create -for  a  cooperative  interchange  between  CETA  and 
local  Vocational  Education  Advisory,  Councils*  > 

Increased  levels  of  coordination  between  CETA  and  Vocational  Education 
programs  we>e  deemed*  essential  for  many  reasons.    There  have  been,  however," 
two  reasons  that  have  stood  out_&bove  the  others.    First,  if  the  vocational 
education  system  is  td^make  effective  utilization  of  the  training  opportunities 
and  resources  offered  by  CETA,  the  two  must  be'^losely  linked.  Secondly, 
if  these  employment  and  training  systems  are'to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Country's 
changing  population,  all  related  gov^nnieqtagencies  imust  be  involved.  F^r 
example,  with  the  gradual  -aging  of  the  populatWi  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  demand  from  older  students  for  post-secondary  vocational  education 
training.    The  chal lenge\oroviding  relevant  vocational  education  to  adults  m 
at  the  post-secondary  level  through  CETA  programs  will  be  a  major  factor  in  . 
that  scene.    It  promises  to  remafn  a  major  factor";  and  to  become  even  more 
^important  in  the  near  future.    Therefore,  attention  to  linkages  betwe'en 
CETA  and  post-secondary  vocational  education  programs  is  even  more  necessary. 
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x  B.    PROJECT  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  project  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  1976  r\ 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  on  this  required  linkage  between*  GETA,  . 
and  post-secondary  vocational  educationt   Bec'ause^this  required  linkage 
is  to  take  place  at  all  levels,  attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  effects 
of  the  Amendments  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels. 

Within >the  project  purpose  special  interest  was  focused  on  the  reaction 
of  parties  at  the  trtree  levels  %d  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education 
Program,  CETA  Section  112.    The  funds  for  this  program  have  been  especially/ 
important >as  they  had  been  the  only  CETA  Title  I  funds  which  must  go  directly 
to  the^q^ational  education*  Rolicy  unit^>f  the  indivi^l  states^While  * 
other  Title  I  money  has  been  passed  directly  to  the  prime  sponsors  of  the 
state  through  the  state  CETA  unit,  the  Section  112  monies  were  to  take  a 
more  indirect  route,    Locah  prime  sponsors  have  been  enabled  By  law  to  make*- 
some  financial  agreements  with  local  education, agencies  who. then  in  turn 
mi^st  request  tTie  Vocational  Education  state  policy  making  body  for  financial 
reimbursement  for  having  provided  the  local  prime  sponsor  with  services. 

Th6  effect  of  this  situation  has  'often  been  confusing  to  local  program 
administrators  of  both  CETA  and  vocational  education.    A  predominant  prime 
sponsor  claim  has  been  that,  since' the  prime  sponsor  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  education  and  training  services  to  the 
local  area,  the  state  vocational  education  unit  must^  dispense  monies  from  m 

*   .  i  "  +  . 

Seoirion  112  to  accomplish  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  prime  sponsors- 

Vocational  Education  Administrators,  Vn  the  other  hand,  have  tended  to  insist 

,that  the  Section  112  monies^  be  channeled  to  Vocational  Education,  for  a  .more 

"      '•  .     '  % 
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specific  purpose;  to  wit,  to  subsidize  state  and  local  vocationa-1  Education 

programs.    Whereas, .prime  sponsors. have  tended  to  insist  upon  thermovision 

'.  r  *  *  / 

of  services  to,  large  numbers  of  trainees,  the  vocational  education^dminis- 

.tratops  have  resisted  this  in  the  name"of  dual ity  education.  *In  some<.  ' 
states,'  as  a  result!  guidelines  have  been  developed  by  the  state  vocational 
education  unit  prohibiting  the  use  of  Section  112  monies  for  certain  types 
of  activities.    The 'activity  most  often  prohibited  has  been  the  use  of 
Section  112  funds  for  training  allowances,  which  CETA  representatives  have 
often  sought.    Thus,  careful  consideration  of  the  .Section  112  linkages  should 
prove  to  be  a  useful  indicator  of  coordination  between  0ETA  and1  post- 
secondary  .vocational  education.  ^  '  * 

To  be  able  to  ascertain  the  effects  ,tnat  the  1976  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  hid  on  the  required  coordination  between  CETA  and  post-secondary 
vocational  education,  survey  instruments  were  administered  to  si*  different, 
/     groups:    federal,  state  and  local  administrators  of  both  CETA  and  post-  J 
secondary  Vocational  Education  programs^,    These  instruments  consisted  of 
two^wayes  of  national  survey  data,  two  waves  of  more  in-depth  surveys  in  ■ 
three  select  states,  two  waves  of  interview  data  from  the  same  select  * 
:     sample  of  three  states,  arjd  an  informal  series  of  federal  government  fnter- 
t   -views.    Where  two  waves  were  conducted,  'the  first  wave  focused  on  the  extent 
of  coordination  between  CETA  and .vocational  education  before  the  enactment 
pf  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments,    The  second  wave  of  surveys- 
roc\Jsed  upon  the  conditions  which  existed  approximately, one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Amendments.    '  -  •  . 


fc 


For  the,  first  wave  of  national  data  no  field  work  was  required, 'since 
a  VecentJ February  1977)  National  governor '-s  Conference  study  provided  the 
necessary  information.    This  report  provided  base-line  data  from  all  fifty 


states  and  six  territories  on  the  relationship  between  CETA  and  Vocational 

i 

Education  before  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments.  It 
was  neces§a|ry  to  use  this  data  as  the  baSe  for  identifying  changes  r^sultung 
from  the  Amendments.    The  Governor's  Conference  data  also  provided  a  quality 
check  on,  and  served  as  a  supplement  to,%the  retrospective* data  that  were 
gathered  in  the  second  wave  of  the  survey.    In  addition,  the  National 
Governor's  Conference  Report  proved  to  be  a  primary  source  for  the  backgrpund 
information  for  the  selection  of  the  three  states  for  the  in-do^th  study. 

Since  the  National  Governor's  Conference  Report  did;not  focus  specif ically 
on  the  realtionship  between  CETA  and  post-secondary  education,  additional  infor- 
mation was  used.    Tn  particular,  a  recent  study  by  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  and  Conranunity  Colleges  entitled,  "Community  College  Involvement 
with  Manpower  Progrmas  (CETA)M  provided  a  wealth  of  information  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  linkages  between  CETA  and  community  colleges  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Amendments. 

)  ■  * 

A  more  in-depth  analysis  "of  the  relationship  between  CETA  and  post- 
secondary  Vocational  Education  was  done*  in  three  select  states.    The  three 
states  which^were  chosen  were  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas'.    The  states 
were  chosen  to  provide  a  mix* of  geographic  retfions,  economic  bases,  and 
population.    Furthermore,  these  states  were  selected  as  they  were  recongized 

as  havir\g  unique' or  innovatiye  practices,  policies,  and  organizational 

>    /  > 

*  structure  in  the  CEJA-Vocational  Education  relationship.. 

The  firsj  wave  of  d^ta  collection  within  the  three  states  consisted 
of  mail  questionnaires  sent  out  to  100  percept  of  the  CETA  prime  sponsors 
and '100  percent  to  the  vocational  education  directors  of  the|less  than  four 
year  public  institutions  of  higher  education.    In  addition  to  this, -state 
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•>eve1  data  .interviews  were  conducted  with  staff  members  of  the' State  Adv.isory 
"Councils  for  %ational  Education  (SACVE),  the  State  Manpower  Services 
'Councils  (SMSC)  and  from  the  Department  or  Agency  of  Exitication  in  each  of 
the  three  states.    "Jhose  to  be  interviewed  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
knowledge  and  familiarity  of  CETA-post-secondary"vocational  education  links. 

The  first  wave  of  the  three-state- survey  concentrated  upon  CETA-       •  ^ 
vocational  education  relationships  in  the  years  prior  to  the  implementation 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  ,19?6.    When  supplemented Vith  the 
findings  of  the  National  Governor's  Conference .Report,  and  the  literature  oxf 
CETA-post-secondary  education  linkages,  a  picture  of  the  relationship  between 
CETA  and  post-secondary  vocational^ education  was  obtained.    The  following 
are  examples  of  the- types  of  information  that  were,  collected;  planning  prac- 
tices ^funding  patterns,  client*  mix,  client  flows*  information  sharing,  pro- 
gram mix  focus  of  decision  making,  political  environment,  and  perceptlons'of 
system  Effectiveness  and  efficiency.    In  addition  to  this  data,  attempts  were 
4  made  to  ascertain  the. attitudes  and  potential*  impact  of  the  1976  Amendments. 
Information  was  also  gathered  on  thevtype  and  extent  6f  changes',  if  any, 
that  were  being  planned  W r4spopse* to  the  Amendments.  ■  ^ 

During  the  summer  of  1978,  nearly  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  a  national  survey  of  state  CETA  and  ^ 
Vocational  Education  Directors  was  conducted.    This  .second  survey  was  con- 
ducted by  the  use  of  mail  questionnaires  to  all  of  the  fifty  states,  and  six 
territories.    Some  of*l!he  questions  in  this  survey  were  drawn  from  .the  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  National  Governor's  Conference  anci,  thus,  provided  an 
update  of  the  1977  study.    More  importantly  than  being  a  simple  update,  this 
survey  gave  a  pre  and  post  picture  of  the  effect  that  the  Vocational'Education 
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Amendments  Had  on  the  CETA- Vocational  Education  relationship.  Therefore, 
it  was  possible  to  use  the,  information  from 'these  two  surveys  to  begin  to 
ascertain  the  impact  of  the  i976  Amendments. 

*  *  *  * 

.  .      Early  in  the  winter  of  1979,  the  three-state  in-depth  ar&lysiS  was 

repeated*    Mail  questionnaires  were  again  distributed  to  all  CETA  prime 
sponsors  and  local  post-secondary  vocational  education  directors  within  the 
three  states.    Furthermore,  select  members  ar>d  staff  of  tHe  State  Vocational- 
Education  Advisory  Councils,,  the  State  Manpower  Services  Councils  and  each 
state's  Department  or  Agency  of  Education  were-.again  interviewed.  The 
information  tihat  was  gathered  with  these  surveys  and  interviews  was  similar 
in  nature  to  'that  gathered  in  the  first  wave,  except  ^hat  th^  questions  now  1 
referred  to  the  experience  in  tj^e^Tirst  year  after  the  1976  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  had  become  effective.    From  these  two. waves  of  interviews 
and  questionnaire^,  it  should  be  possible. to -describe  the  effect,  if  any, 
of  the  1976  Amendments  upon  the  process  of  Vocational ^ Education  and  CETA 
servioetdeliyeryrwithin  the  three  states.   While  it  has  not  been  possible 
within  tbts  study  to  measure  direct  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  services  1 
provided,  it  has  been  possible  to  observe  "changes  in  the  perceptions  of 

system  efficiency  and  effectiveness  held  by  state  officials. 

1  v     "  v 

In  recognition  oft  tire  fact  that  local  and  state  level  CETA  and  Voca- 

■  ^ 

Vional  Education  officials  have  not  been  the  only  major  governmental  actors 

in  the  system,  careful' consideration  was  also  given  to  ttre  role  /and  views  of 
the  appr^Rwiate  federal  government 'officials.    In  order  to  obtain  this  infor- 
mation additional  interviews  were  required.'  Personal  interviews' were  con- 
Hucted  during  the  summer  pf  1978  with  officials  from  the  CETA*  Coordthatio.n 
Units  oi  the  United  States  Office  of  Educati#,Sfr\nd  with  officials  from  the  Vo- 
cational  Education  Coordination  Unit  of  the  United  State's  Department  of  labor 


One  of  the  purposes  of  these  interviews  was  to  explore  the  role  that  national 

policy  plays, in. sharing  CETA-,Vo<Satiogal  Education  relationships,  • 

•  When  utilizing  the,  results  of  the  study,  two  njafor  caveats  should  be 

kept  in  mind.^  One  limitation  bfvthe  study  is  th^t  it  does  not,  actually, 

analyze  the  impact^f  legislative  changes  on  clients.    Rather  the  study  looks 

only  at  the  perceptions  o.f  federal,  state^and  local  administrators,  about  the 

level  of  coordination  that  exists.    Although  pains  have  been  taken  to  insure 

that  the  measured  perceptions  are^real  and  have  the  potential  for  significant 

client  impact,  the  direct  linkage  tp  client  impact  is  not  assured.       "  N 

The  second  caveat  in  interpreting  the  results  of  this  study  is  th&t 

no  attempt  was  made  to  precitely  define  "coordination."    The  definition  .is  r 
* 

inherent  in  t\\e  questionnaires  used  and  the  responses  received;    The  study 

is  a  mixture  of  descriptive 'and  prescriptive  research  with  some  limited 

statistical  analysis  to  support  results. 

^Thirdly,^  precisely  measuring  the  pre-post  change  in' collaboration 
■     '    /  -  * 

resulting  from  the  1976  Amendments  is  clouded  by  other  events  taking  place 

dliring  the.  same  period.    Most  important  among  them  was  th?  passage  of  the 

v 

Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act,  wfciich  also  contains  pro- 

visions  promoting  CETA- Vocational  Education  coordination.    One  provision  of 

that  Act  'requires  a  22  percent  set  aside  of  funds  to  be  used  only  with  joint 

prime  sponsor—school  district  planning.  ' 
s   -      i  ♦ 

-C!    REPORT  STRUCTURE  - 

/  :  ■      •       *  .      *       :  ' 

The  remaining  fi ye  chapters  of  this. report  present  the  results  obtained" 

/ 

from  the'*tudy  of  these  various  surveys.    Chapter  II  contain*  the  findings  of 


ntain*  the  ■ 
Vocational 


the  questionnaires4* that  were  administered  to  the  State  Vocational  Education 
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Directors,  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  Stiate  Manpower  Services  Councils* 
and* the  Executive Tdrectcrrs  of -the  £tate  Advisory  Councils  for  vocational  ^ 
.education  in  each  qf  the  fifty  states  and  six  territories.    Chapiter  III  of 
this  report  presentsN^e  outcomes  of  the  interviews  that  were  conducted  with 
officials  from  the  CETA  Coordination  Units  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
-Education  and  from  the  United  States J Department  <5f  Labor.  - 

Chapters  IV  and     contain  the  results  of  the  studies  conducted  in 

,    •        '  .*  -    \  -* 

Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas.    Chapter  IV  presents  the  atjallysis  of  the 

\  *  m  •  ^  1  /  * 

two  waves  of  local  level  questionnaires  administered  to  prime  sponsors  and  to 

vocational  education  directors  of  less  than  four  year  public  institutions'  of 
^higher  education. . .The  contents  of  Chapter  V  was  based  on 'the  in-depth*inter- 
'  views  conducted  with  representatives  from  the  State  Advisory  Councils  for 
.Vocational  Education,  the*State  Manpower  Services  Councils  and  with  each 

state's  Department  or  Agenpy  of  Education.*     ^  _ 


*a       The  ftfal  chapter  of  the  report  presents  a  summary  of  the  effects  that 
the  1976  Vocational  EducatioTf  Amendments  have  had  on  the  required  coordination 
between  0CETA  and  Vocational  Education,  .At  the  same  time  the  effects  of 
concurrent  pieces  of  legislation  are  also  .briefly  covered.  Recommendations 
are  also  made  as  how  to  continue  to  increase  the  coordination  between  the 
two  parties,  ,  * 

t        P*lea§e\note  that  throughout  the  report,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  * 
the  title  members  ftised  to  ref§renc£  the  CETA  Act  refer  to  those  in  existence, 
prior  t6 /the* 1978  changes.  /This  was  necessary  to  avoid^cdnfusion  since  much 
of  tlTe- study  was  conducted  before  those  changes.    /  ' 
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A."  INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  discusses ,the  results  of  the  nationally  administered 


questionnaires.    The  questionnaires  were  designed  to,  assess  the  level  of 

coordination  between  human  .resource  development  programs  sponsored  under  the 

Comprehensive  Employment  ^  Training  Act  (CETA)  and  those  sponsored  by  state 

and  local  vocational  education  programs.    The  questionnaires  we&e/developed  and 

•    V  /  / 

distributed  in-  the  summer  of  1'978.    They  were  distributed  in^each  of  the  50 

states  and  in  six  territories*   to  three  groups:,  1)- sta'te  vocational 
Education  dyectors,  2)  executive  directors  of  State.  Manpower  Services 
Councils  (SMSCs)  and  3)executive  directors  of  State  Advisory  Councils  fof- 
Vocational  Education  (SACVEs).    •  * 

Table  1  gives  individual  and  total  response  rates  for  the 'three  gr.oups: 

Table  1 

~    Questionnaire  Response  Rates  of  State  Vocation?!  Education  , 
Directors,  Executive  Directors  of  SMSCs  and  Executive 
*    ,  Directors  of  SACVEs  \ 


Total 
Questionnaires 
Sent 


Questionnaires 
Received- 


Questionnaires 
Not  Received 


Response 
-Rate 


£tate 
Vocati 
-Educate 
Director? 

Directors 
of  SMSCs 

Directors 
of  SACVEs 

•TOTAL 


V 


56 

56 

56 
16a 


48 

39 

52 
.  139 

i  *  


17-, 

J4 
29 


85,7% 

69.6% 

•  92.9% 
82.7% 


♦References,  to  "states"  in  Chapter  Two  include  the-^O  states  and 
the  six  territories. 
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The  analysis  of  these  questionnaires  was  conducted  on  a  CDC  6,000 
series  ^computer  using  version  7.0  of  tffe  Statistical  Package  for  Social 
Sciences  as  developed  by  the  Michigan  Sta^te  University  Computer  Center. 
A1J  -  statistics  were  analyzed  at  the  .95  confidence  interval.    Furthermore,  . 
descriptive  statistics  such  as  thg  mean,  ranae /standard  deviation,  skewness 
and  kirtosis  are  available  on  both  frequencies  data  (discipate  or  catergorical 
variable  such  as  multiple  choice  responses)  and  nondescripti ve  data  (continuous 
data  such  as  dollar  amounts)'.    These  data  were  both  utilized  at  interval  levels 
of  government,    frequencies  data  also  include  measures  of  the^mean  and  median. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  percentages  include  only  actual  responses  to 
questions  and  do  not  include  "missing^values".    Thus,  .the  dat^^iy  be  analyzed 
for  a  variety  of  measures  of  distribution.    It  is  important  totiote,  however, 
tha^  daja^jch  as  these  questionnaires  are  extremely  "soft^^ 
on  statistical  measures  such  as  those  mentioned  above  could  be  misleading..  . 
ThuSj^MllTs^ch  measures  are  available,  this  discussron  will  confine  itself 
to  the  most  basic  levels  of  analysis    in  an  attempt^o  accurately  describe  the 
status° of  coordination  without  extending  the  analysis  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  survey  questionnaire  data.  f  •« 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  five  parts.    The  results  of  the  State 
Vocational  Education  Director  questionnaires  are  contained  in  part  B.  Part 


C  describes  ttre  results  from  the  directors  of  tf^,  3tate  Manpower  Services  , 

Councils  for  Vocational  Education  are  contained  in  part  D,    Part  E  attempts 

to  draw  comparisons  of  the  results  of  these  questionnaires  with  data  obtained 

from  other  components  of  the  project. 
V  • 
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B.-  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS'  FROM  THF 
STATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DIRECTORS 


These  resufts  describe  the  process  of  CETA  an^v^c^ftional  education 

coordination  from  the  perspective  of  the  institutional  agencies  delivering' 

vocational  education  services.    In  the  mos< general  s'ense,  the  attitude 

#  v 
toward  coordination  of  those  vocational  education  directors  responding 

could  be 'characterized  as  "guardedly  optimistic".    That -is,  this  group  of  S% 

officials  had  been  generally  satisfied  with  the  evolvjng  Relationship  with  s 

CETA  ofttclals  and. programs/  A  more  detailed  analysts  of  the  major  findings 

of  this,  questionnaire  will  offer  insi<g*t  iqto  both  thg*  probVems  and  the  positive 

factors- in  CETA  and -vocational  education  coordination.  / 

When  vocational  education  directors  were  asked  background  information 

*-c      '         .  - 

on  the.ir  %agenci^s,  the  size  of  the  staff  involved  in  the  'pTanning  of 
vocational  education" was  found  to  v^ry  markedly  between  states.    The  smallest' 
staff  hacLten  members  while  the  "largest  had  well  over  300.  .In  spite  of  this 
wide  variance,  over  .70  percent  of  the  states  had  a  Haff  which  ranged  from  * 
60  to  125,  ^with  a  median  staff  ^ize  of  approximately  83  people.  ■ 

The*  frequency  of  meetings  between  the  staff  of  the  state  vocational 
education  agencies  and  local  employment  and  training  officials  is  especially  , 
important ^s,  it  is  through  the  meeting  process  that  local^input  is  obtained 
for  plan  development.    Thus,  the  frequency  of  meetings  hgld  by  state  vocational 

'  \  *  *  *  > 

education  staff  to  obtain  local  input  was  also  examifyajcMn  the  questionnaire. 
According  tq# the  responses,  summarized  in  Table  21,  public  meetings  were  most, 
frequently  held  on^ar  semi -annual  basis.  •  ^ 
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Table  2 


Frequency  o.f  Local  Public  Meetings 
{  'Held  by  State  Vocational  Education  Agencies 


Monthly  Meetings' 
Quarterly^Meetings 
]  Semi -Annual  Meetings 
Other  • 


'  21.3% 
49.6% 
21.0% 


9 
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One  of  the  more  interesting  findings  dealt  with  the  similarity  of 
geographic  bqjindacies  between  local  vocational  education  programs  and  lodal 
CETA  prime  sponsors.    The  results  were  pf^icularly  interesting  because  of  ^ 
the  speculation  by  those'invblved  in  CETA  and  vocational  education  programs 
that  disAmilar 'geographic  boundaries  constituted  a,  significant  impediment  to 
effective  coordinate, linkages.   The  two  sets  of  boundaries  were  indeed  dissimilar 
mv93  percent  of  the  sta1?$|*«hich  responded.    Perhaps  the  Comments  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Director  ^or  Arkansas  Best  summarizes  the  difficulty; 
"Arkansas  has  3&2  sghool  districts  and  three  prime  sponsors.    This  teTTs  the 
whole'  story,"    Indeed, 'even  with  sub-districts  within  the  Balance  of  State  areas 


there  was  a, substantial  lack  of  overlap  between  school  districts  and  prime* 
sponsors.  < 

The  most  common  method  of  coordination  between  .the  state  vocational 
education  agencies  and  the  State  Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  Educatiori 
(SACVE's)*  had  been  through  Individual'  contacts.   Table  3  shov/s  the  degree  to 
which  various  methods  of  coordination  had  been  utilized  b^. state  vocational^ 
education  agencies. 
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Table  3 

%  * 

\ 

*  * 

Methods  Used  for  Coordination  of  Activities  Between 
State  Vocational  Education  Agencies  and^SACVE's 


Inter-agency  Agreements 

73% 

Formal  Meetings 

59% 

*  * 

Bhone  Calls      k  ^ 

66% 

* 

Informal  Meetings 

68%' 

Individual  Contacts 

89% 

«*  ^ 

(Note  that  the  Vocational  Education  Directors  were  asked  to  check  all 
responses  which  were  applicable,  which  explains  why  the  sum  is  greater 
*    tfr^n  100  percent.) 

\ 

In  or^er  to. have  a  high  .level  of  successful  coordination  between  CETA  *  .  ^ 

and  vocational  education,  it  is  essential  that  state  vocational  educatton 
agencies  have  a  positive  relationship  with  their  respective  SACVEs.  The 
perceptions  of  most  of  the  directors  responding  indicated  £hat  this^was  the 

'case-    It  is,  important  to  note  that  none  of  the  vocational  education  directors  / 

*\ 

pereeiveH  their  Relationship  as  being  very  negative,  and  anly,  two^ercent  saw. 

^*  / 

their  relationship  as  being  somewhat  negative.    These  perceptions  are  shown 
in  Tabl^  .4.   *       .  C 

,  •     ,  -  •  Tabtle  4 

4  State  Vocational  Education  Directors1 

Characterization  of  Relationship 'Between 
'Vocational  Education  Agencies  and  SACVEs 


•  /  Very^ Negative     #  * 

0% 

Somewhat  Negative. 

2% 

•  * 

Neutral 

19%  • 

» 

Somewhat  Positive 

28% 

Positive  , 

4 

• 

51%- 

** 
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.    Section  112  funds  were  overwhelmingly  utilized  for  instructional  costs, 

Tabled  illustrates  the  approximate  percentage  of  funds  utilized  for 

< 

various  services ♦  '  ,  f 

Table  5 

.  Category  of  Spending  for  CETA  Section  112  Funds 

Admi  n  i  s t r at  i  on  <    1 7%        •  * 
Instructional  Costs  88% 
Stipends    v  1% 
•  Enroll ee  Supportive  Services  *  4%  .  *  1 


•f 


.  „  The  Section  112  programs  wer^  more  likely  *to  be  conducted  on*  an  individual 
referral  basis  (58  percent)  than  as  a  class  size  program  (42  percent).'  further- 
more,  the  Section  112  participant  was  most  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  qommiinity 
or  junior  colleges  or  in  area  vocational -technical  schools.    Table  6  shops  • 
these  figures-  *V 


1 


•    •              ■  ,'/>      Table  6  / 

♦              1  ' :. 

Percentage  of  Section  112  Enroll ees  in  Various  Types  of  Institutions 

?  ' 


Community  Colleges  •  / 

-27% 

.Area  Vj/wrtfonal  Technical  Schools 
'  Ski lj  Centers;  j 
Other  Public  Educational  Institutions 

•  26% 

16% 

9% 

13%  ; 

-  * 

Proprietary  Schools  * 

Qther  Institutions  . 

9%"> 
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*#      It  was  'found  that  the- majority  of  participants  1n  the  Section  112 
Program  were  unemployed  at  entry.    If  one  'added «to  the  number  of  participants 
who  were  unemployed  the  number  of  participants  who  were' not  in  the  labor  force 

/  '  f  • 

or  who  were  underemployed,  one  would  find  that  only-one'  percent  of  the 
participants  in  the  program  were  fully  employed  at  entry.   Table  7  shows  the 
employement  status  of  these  participants.  • #       *  * 

* 

Table  7 


Employment  Status  of  Individuals  Enrolled  14 
Section  112  Programs  -  ^ 


Employed 
Unemployed 
Underempl  oyed 
Not  in  Labor  Force 


■6% 


1 


A  variety  of  restrictions  had  been  placed  on  Section  112  programs  at 
the  state  level.    Although  no  clear  pattern  was -found  to  exist,  two 

*  ft  * 

restrictions  were  relatively  common.    The  most  common  restriction  was  ;that 
^irollees  in  the  Section  112  program  must  be  eligible  for  CETA  Title  I  - 
before  being  permitted  to  participate,   This  restriction  held  in  94  percent  < 
of  the  respondent  states.    It  was  generally  imposed  by  prime  sponsors 
(79  percent  of  the  time)  although  in  some  c'as'es  it  was  imposed  by  vocational 
education  agencies  or  by  'the  governor.    Another  common  restriction  (81  percent) 
was^that  trai^ng  must  be  limited  to  a  specific  time  period,    Many  states' 
responding  (66  percent)  also  barred  the  use  of  Section  112  funds  for  stipends 
of  allowances. 

Most  states  (71»percent)  were .successful  in  signing  all  of  the  non- 
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financiaT  agreements  mandated  under  CETA  Section  112  before  the  start  of  the 

Fiscal  Year  to  be  covered. *  .  In  those- cases  where  a)l  agreements  were! not 

*    .<      -  .  \  *  *  *     «        >  J 

signed,  it  was  usually  due  to  difficulties  in  the  processing  of  applications 

*         ''   •  « 

or  to. late  announcements  about  the  funding  process. 

In  jxamining  C£TA  funding  of  vocational  education  programs  etftsXde 
Section  112,  a  lack  of  financial  data/existed  at  the  state  level.    Less  than 
ftalf  of  the  states  responding  were  able  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  Title  I 
funds,  that  were  not  ^ection  112  funds,  which  had  been  utilized  for  instruc- 
tional costs  for  vocational  education.    Those  states  which  did  respond,  - 
exhibited  a  tremendous  variance  in  the  amount  that  they  spent  for  vocational 
education.    The  expenditures  ranged  from  a  low  of.$61>000  to  well  over  $7 
million.    The  type  af  educational  institutions  utilized  by  enrollees  in  pro- 
grams  under  CETA  Title  I  were  in  proportions  similar  to  those  utilized  by 

Section  112  enrollees.    Furthermore,  the  states  were  also  unsure  of  the  percent 

*  »  *  ** 

j 

of  the  new  CETA  Title  III  funds  (the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration  Project 

Amendments)  which  would  be  utilized  far  vocational  education  programs.  In 

those  states  which  did  have  this  knowledge,  it  was  founc^that^the  expenditures 

ranged  from  $36,000  to  over  $6  million.  * 

.    Vocational  education  directors  were  asied  to  |ssess  the  relationship  between 

the  State Jfahpower  Services  Councils  (SMSCs)  and  vocational  education -both  . 

before  and  after  the  enactment  of  the  1976'Vocational  Education  Amendments. 

*  •  >» 

The  results  are*£hown  in  Table  8.  ' 
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Table  8' 

Voc  Ed  Director*'  Characterization  of  Relationship 
Between  Voc  Ed  AgSnctes  and  SMSCs  Before  and  After 
\  :    *    1976  Voc  Ed  Amendments  , 


Before  the  1976  VEAs 

«  • 

•  After  the  1976  VEAs 

Very  negative 

«13% 

Very  negative 

•  3% 

Somewhat  negative 

24% 

<     Somewhat  negative 

14% 

Jteutral 

'21515 

Neutral" 

20%  " 

Somewhat  positive 

23% 

*          Somewhat  positive 

'-38%  * 

Very  positive 

19% 

Very  positive  . 
/ 

.25% 

t 

The  questionnaire  a1so:asked  the 

opinion  of  the  directors  in 

r 

regard 

4 

to  the  ability  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  to  promote 
^coordination  between  CETA  and  vocation  education  administrators  at  both 
the  state  and  local  levels.   Table  f presents  the  response  to  this  question. 
It  appears  that  state  vocational  educators  bel ieved  'that  the  1976  Vocational 
•    •  Education  Amendments  were  able  to  promote  coordination  at  the  state  level  and 
possible 'at  the  local  level. 


f . 


Table  9 


At  the  State  Level 


Voc  Ed  Directors*  Characterization  of  Ability 
of  1976  Voc  Ed  Amendments  tojjromote 
.  Coordination  at  State"  and  Loca-fLevels  . 


4 

Very  negative  . 

0%  *■ 

J.  i 

4 

Very  negative 

3%  "  . 

Somewhat  negative 

6%  . 

Somewhat  negative 

12% 

Neutral        *  * 

34%  /' 

,  ^  N&tfral 

41% 

Somewhat  positive 

35%  ' 

f          Somewhat  positive/ 

23% 

Positive 

i — 1  1- 

25%  „ 

Positive 

e 

21% 
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Finally,  the  di-rectors  v/ere  asked  to  characterize  the  overall  strength 


of  coordination  between  vocational  educators  and  CETA  administrators  in. their 
respective  states,   T^bje  10  shows  the  resporrses  to  this  question. 


i 


Table  10  ' 

Voc  Ed  Directors1  Characterization  of  Overall  Strength 
|   *       of  Coordination  Between  Voc  Educators 

and  CETA  Administrators  s  , 


4  > 


Very  Negative^ 
Somewhat  Negative 
Neutral 

Somewhat  Positive 
-Positive  . 


0% 
12%- 
29% 
^  39% 
20%, 


na 


In  summary,  the  results  of  the  vocational  education  direc^pr  question- 
ire  show  a  generally  optimistic  view  of  coordigatida.   Although  59  percent 
«  *   *-  *  * 

of  state  directors  were  positive  about  local  CETA*sa/acational  education  coordi- 
nation 41  percent  were  indifferent  or  negative  in'  their  responses. 


.    C.    QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTORS  OF  THE  STATE  MANPOWER  SERVICES  COUI^CILS 


>s>*>        The  results  of  the  State  Manpower  Services  Council  (SMSC)  questionnaire 
v   reflect,  in  large  part,  the  same  type  of  'guarded  optimism"  found  in  the. 
.  ^vocational  education  directors1    questionnaire.    In  general,  the  responses 
of  the  SMSC  .executive  directors  supported  the  attitudes  conveyed  by  the 
vocational  education  director's. 

\\t  was  found  that  eaclj  of  the  respondent  spates  had  designated  staff 

'    1  '  \  u 


support  for  its  SMSC.  Tfie  staff  size  ranged  from  three' to  39  member^,  with  • 
the  average, being  about  18.        -       ,        ;  •    .  «' 

'Th'e  SMSCs  were  most  likely  to  meet  on  a  monthly  basis,  '  with' quarterly 
meetings  being  a  strong  second  choice.    See  Table  11.  * 


Table  11  * 
Frequency  of  SMSC  Meetings 




Monthly  •  40% 

Quarterly  33%  ' 

Seipi -Annually  »  18% 

Other  '  3% 


4  \ 


likety 


'  The  SMSCs  were  most  likely  to  review  and  comment  'onvprime  spohsor  pt^ns 
,  (97  percent),  and  to  monitor  such  plans  and  offer  technical  assistance  to 
prime  sponsors*(89  percent).   The  SMSCs  were  least  lively  to  monitor  state 

/ency,  plans  (41  percent)  and  to  review  and  comment  on 'such  pJans  (52  percent). 
Virtually  all  of  the  SMSCs  received  comments  from  state  agencies  on  their. 

Annual  Reports  to  the  Governor  (97  percent).    The  number  of*  agencies  ^commenting. 

f  .  ♦ 

on  the  report  varied  widely  from  state  to  state,  from  one  agen'cy  to  16  agencies 

with  an  average  of  severv  c^r\enting.  I      ,  *  , 

Jhe  SMSCs  used  approximately  the  sarrie  methods  for  coordination  as  did  . 
,  the  state  vocational  education  agencies,  with  the  exception,  that  a  much 
.  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  formal  meetings  as  a  means  to  exchange  infor- 
mation (71  percent).    In  particular,  the  SMSCs  used  generally  the  same 
method  to  £Oordinate\ith  the  SACVEs'as  did  the  state  vocational  education 

agencies,  but  th^  Councils  met  formally  to  a  significantly  greater'extenj: 

i 
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(78  percent).   Coordination  between  the  SMSCs  and  the  SACVEs  in  assessing 
employment  and  training  needs  showed  increases  after  the  passage  of  the  1976 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  similiar  to  those  between,  fhe  state  vocational 
education  agencies  and  the  SMSCs..  Thus,  the  period  after  the  implementation 
of  the  Amendments  had  been  seen  as  a  period  of  increased  coordination.  Table 
12  shows  this  relatio£sfiip  between  the  SMSCs  and  the  SACVEs. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  concerning  the  relationship  of  the 
SMSCs  to  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program  were  found  to  be 
very  similar  to*  those  obtained,  from  the^state  vocational  education  directors. 
In  81  percent  of  the  responding  states,  the  SMSCs  utilized  a  proportional 
distribution  of  funds,  based  on  the  Title  f  allocations 'to  CEfA  prime 
■sponsors.   Jhis  distribution  held  true'for  the  Balance  of  State  areas  which 
had  been  divided  into  regions  and  were  funded  on  generally  the  same  basis 
as  prime  sponsors. 

»  > 

~    y  Table  12  _ 

*  ♦  * 

SMSC  Executive  Directors'  Characterization  of 
Relationship  Between  SMSCs  and  SACVEs  in 
Assess ingvEmployment'  and  Trainina  Needs 


Before  the  Passage  of  the  1976 
Vocational  EducatiotUAmendments 

Very  Negative      • "  11% 

Somewhat  Negative  26%. 

Neutral  43% 

Somewhat  Positive'  13% 
Positive  7%  . 


After  the  Passage  of  the  1976 
Vocational  Education  Amendments 

-    y    Very  Negative  2% 
Somewhat  Negative  13% 
.Neutral  29% 
•    Somewhat  Positive  39% 
Positive       I  17% 


T 


The  amount  of  SMSC  funds  for  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  ^programs- 
was  also- found  to  be  very  similar  to  that  disclosed  by\he  state  vocational 
education  directors.   Estimates  of  the. expenditure,  per  program  participant 
were  slightly  higher,  with^lifN  average  cost  of  about' $878.    It  should  be 
noted  that  the  differences  in  average  costsbetween  the  SMSC  executive 


director  and  the  state  vocational  education  director  questionnaires  were 
significantly  smaller  than  *he  differences  between  various  states  for    *  ' 
either  questionnaire.    Similarly,  the  executive  directors 1  responses  to  how 

>Ke  funds  were  to  ber-agertt  were  virtually  the  same  tas  the  state  vocational 

'        •  *  >^  ^  *      ,  » 

education  directors'.    Again,  the  vast  majority  of  funds  (91  percent)  was  * 
utilized  for  instructional  costs.    In  the  same  light,  the  percentages,  for 
enrollees  in  clefss  size  and  individual  referral,  and  for  the  types  of 
institutions  attended, "were  almost  the  same  as  the" responses  given  by  the  - 
state  vocational*  education  directors.    Similarly,  the  responses. of  SMS?, 
administrators  to  the  employement  status  of  Section  112  enrollees,  the 
limitations  on  expenditures,  of  funds,  the  status  of  non-financial  agreements, 
and  to  the  Expenditure  of  CETA  funds  in  other  sections  of  Title  I  and  Title 
III  Youth  Amendments  were  quite  similar  to  the  response*  of  the  state  vocational 
/directors.    These  results  are  in  contrast§to  another  component  of  this 

project  (Chapter  four)  in  which  a  number  of  responses  among  prime  sponsors  

and  vocational  education  agencies  at  the  local  level  truncated  very  different 
reactions  to  the  same  questions.  /  ' 

SMSC  executive  directors  were  also  asked  their  perceptions  of  the 
relationship  between  the  vocational  education, agencies  and  the  SMSCs  before 
and  after  the  1976  VocationaJ  Educ^fon  Amendments.    From  the  data  pre-1^ 
sented  in  Table  13  it  appears  that  the  Amendments  had  effected  a  shift 
toward  the  positive  with  regard  to  the  relationship  betwee-n\the  SMSCs  and 
the  state  vocational  education  agencies.       v  ^  ' 


.Table  13 


ft 


WSC  Ex  Directors''  Characterization  of  Relations-hip 
Between  SMSCs  and  State  Voc  Ed  Agencies 
Before  and- After  1976  Voc  Ed  Amendments 


Very  Negative 
Somewhat  Negative 
Neutral 

Somewhat  Positive 
Very  Positive  . 


Before  the  Passage-  of 
the  1976  Vocational 
Education  Amendments' 


9% 
23% 
31% 
24% 
13% 


After  the  Passage  of 
the  1976  Vocational 
Education  Amendments 


0%. 
26% 
18% " 
33* 
23% 


V] 


The  executive  directors  weflte  asked  to  characterize  the  level  of  SMSC 
coordination  with  a  riuipber  o^  different  agencies.   Table  14  contains'the 


responses  tp  this  question. 


Table  14 


.  SMSC  Ex  Directors'  Characterization  of  Level  of 
Coordination' Between  SMSCs  and  Various\  Agencies  and  Councils 


State  Dept.  of  Education  • 
State  Advisory" Council  for  Vo 
Local  Vocational  Educators 
Businefes  a,nd  Industry 
Community  Based  Organizations 
State  i^cial  Service  Agencies 
State  Employment  Slices 


Poor 

— t  

Fair 

Good 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

7% 

.?3% 

21% 

39% 

10% 

18% 

33% 

28% 

14% 

21% 

*\46% 

10% 

9% 

12% 

.16% 

12% 

32% 

28% 

9% 

14% 

38% 

19% 

20%^ 

11% 

33% 

23% 

.  23% 

10% 

8% 

16% 

19% 

33% 

24% 

i 
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In  summary,  the  SMSC  executive  director  questionnaire  generally  relafes 

»  *  , 

a  .view  of  reasonable  good  coordination  which  supports  the  responses  obtained 

from  the  vocational  education  directors.'  This  coordination  appears  to  have 

improved  after  the  implementation  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments. 

As  in  the  state  vocational  education  directors1  questionnaire,  fiowever,  there 

were  some  questions  in  which  no  clear  positive  result  was  obtained. 


»D.    QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS 
QF  THE  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  results  oA^he  questionnaires  administered  to  the  executive  directors 
ofMthe  State  Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  Education  (SACV£s)  were  also 
found  tc£be  in  general  concurrence  with  those  of  the  other  two  questionnaires 
previously  discussed.    These  results  were  especially  valuable  because  of  the 
'  exceedingly  high  response  rate  (93  percent). 

For  the  states  responding,  the  size  of  SACVE  staffs  ranged  ffom  one 
to  nine  members,  with  an  average  of  about  5.    Like  the  SMSCs,  the  SACVEs 
usually  met  on  a  monthly  basis  (54  percent).    In  addition,  they  also  held 
meetings  to  obtain  ptiblic  input,  with  semi-annual  meetings  being  the  mo\t 
if     common  type  (63  percent).  /  * 

While  a  majority  of  SACVE  execQtive  directors  were  uncleaj^rtJout  how 
geographic  boundaries  of  input  were  designated,  they  indicated  that  input 
came  from  withip  local  vocational  education  boundaries,  and  from  CETA 
prime  sponsors  having  different  geographic  boundaries  {68  percent). 

In  general,  the  SACVEs  received  and  solicited  cross -aommpfltaries 
from  the  SMSCs  (83  percent)  and  from  prime  sponsors  (61  percent).  Only 
#    some  of  the  SACVEs  (27  percent)  held  joint  meetings  with  the  SMSCs. 

\ 
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The  relationship  between'  the  SACVEs  and  the  SMSCs  generally,  was  viewed 
as»quite  good,'  Table  15  shows  the  perceptions  of  SACVE  executive  directors 
f  of  this  relationship.   Table  16  sliows  the  SACVE  executive  directors' "charac- 


terization. 


Tablets 


'SACVE  Ex  Directors'  Characterization  4 
Relationship  Between  SMSCs  and  SACVEs 


Very  Negative  1  o% 

Somewhat  Negative  3% 

Neutral         v  27% 

Somewhat  Positive  ,  39% 

Positive  31% 


Table  16 

SACVE  Ex  Directors'  Characterization  of 
Relationship  Between  SACVEs  and  Voc  Ed  Agencies 


Very  Negative 

 1  .  

-  3% 

Somewhat  Negative 

17% 

Neutral                    -  * 

33% 

Somewhat  Positive      •  / 

"  27% 

Positive 

.  20% 

Whi]e  only  24  percent  of  the  SACVEs  and  t^e  SMSCs  had  been  involved  in 

y  the  identification  of  employment  and  training  needs  prior  to  the  1976  Amend- 
$  -  - 
ments,  86  percent  had  made  plans  to  become  involved  -1n  such  activities  after 
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their  passage,     *  ^ 

^  It  was  als^o  found  that  71  percent  of  the  SACVEs  had  a  representative 
on  the  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  (SOICC).  f 
The  SACVE  executive  directors  generally  felt  that  the  Vocational 

Education  Amendments  had  been  able  to' improve  the  level  of  coordination  at 

« 

the  state  level  and,  toaminimal  degree,  at  the  local  level.    Table  17-show$ 
the  pserce'ive4^ncrease  in  coordination  due  to  the  Amendments. 
* 

#  * 
Table  17 

SACVE  Ex  Directors1  Characterization  of  Increased 
Coordination  at  State  and  Local  Levels 
'     Resulting  From  1976  Voc  Ed  Amendments 


* 

State  Level 

Local  Level 

Very  Negative 

8%  • 

13%  ^ 

Somewhat  Negative 

13%. 

18% 

.Neutral 

28%  ' 

37% 

*    Somewhat  Positive 

^  33% 

22% 

Positive 

18% 

10% 

The  SACVE  executive  directors  also  characterize  the  level  or 

coordination  between  vocational  educators  and  CETA  administrators  as 

>    *  * 
being  quite  good,   Table  18  shows  their  perceptions^ 


Table  18 


SACVE  Ex  Directors'  Characterization "of  Overall  Strength 
of  Coordination  Between  CETA  Administrators  and  Voc  Educators 


Vepy  Negative 

9%  .      •    •  , 

Somewhat  Negative 

'  M%. 

Neutral     \  < 

27% 

Somewhat  Positive 

,  29%.             ^  ^  

Positive 

21%    „  .  -^-^ 

In  general,  the  SACVE  executive  director  questionnaire  related  the  same 
overall  .responses  as  did  the  other  two  questionnaires.    The  resultst'cQrres ponded 
to  those  of  the  other  questionnaires  with  regard  to  the  activities  in  coordinated, 
programs,  the  types  of  institutions  utilized,  and  the  methods  of  coordination. 
Perceptions  of  coordination  were  essentially  positive,  however,  some  re- 
spondents  expressed  indifferenc^or  somewhat  negative  attitudg^. 


E.  vSUMMARY 

The  responses  to  similar  questions  in  each  of  the  three  questionnaires 
showed  a  substantial  degree  of  agreement.    Furthermore,  the  questionnaires  were 
in  general  concurrence  with  the  responses  obtained  from  the  local  level  question- 
naires administered  gs  another  component  of  the  project  (Chapter  Four).  The 
information  regarding  types  of  Institutions  utilized,  methods  of  coordination,^ 
and  types  of  activities  funded  under  coordinated  programs  in  the  state  and 
local  level  surveys  were  w'ithin  three  percent  of  each  other.    This  confirms 
that  much  of  the  data  obtained  through  this  survey  was  indeed  accurate.  In 
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fact,  were  often  significantly  less  th&n  differences  between  like  agencies 
in -different  states.   Thus,  the  questionnaire  results  support  those  obtained 
in  other  surveys  Conducted  in  this  project , 

4 

The  questionnaires  indicate  an  affirmative  state  of  coorcjination  at  the 

state  level..  It  appears  that  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  had 

'      -  '  J* 

some  positive  impact  on  coordinative  linkages  since  responses  indicated  that:  ^ 
the  level  of  coordinatio^ad  increased  since  implementation.  Furthermore, 
the  responses  showed  an  increase  in  the  variety  of  activities  uti 1 ized 
since  the  implementation  of  the  Amendments, 


*The  problem  areas  in  coordination  were  not  cleanly  indicated  from  these 
questionnaires.    The  directors  responding  discussed  a  definite  pattern.  Thus, 
while  CETA-Vocational  Education:  coordination  may  appear  to  be  reasonably* 
successful , jthe  barriers  to  achieving  more  effective  coordination  are  not/ 
at  all  clear  or  simple.  v 

Tfie  responses  indicated  £  markedly  lesser  impact  of  the  amendments  \n 
coordination  at  the'local  level  and  also  presented  the  perception  of  an  actual^ 
lower  level  of- coordination  at ~the  local  level.    Apparently  the  1976  Voca- 
tional Education   Amendments  hacKgreater  impact  on  state  level  coordination 
than  on  prime  sponsor—school  district  coordination. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
FEDERAL  LEVEE"  COORDI NATION 

V 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  staff  review  and  planning  for  this  proposal,  it  became  apparent 
that  informal  opinions  of*  federal  departmental  stetff  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete  the  picture  of  CETA-vocat*onal  education  linkage.   Though  a  great 
majority the  specific  programmatic. activities  involving  CETA  and  voca- 
tional j»du«ltion"rare  far  removed  from  tfie  national  level,  influence  of  the 

\     .    1':   *'  u  I 

U.  S.  Department  'of  Laboi^snd^fche4J-.  S.  Ofi&ce  of  -Education  is  an  important 

factor^  the  jfuccess  of  these^programs .   Successful  coo rdinnti on  at  the  v 

federal  ievel  is  .essentia  if  successful  coordination  is  to  take  place  at 


the  state  or  local  levels. 

As  indicted,  the  survey  at  the  federal  levet  was  informal— a  structured 
interview  instrument  was  not-used  and*  no  statistical  data  was  accumulated. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  staff  members  from  the  Department  of  Labor,.. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Congress.    This  chapter  then  is  the  research 
staff  interpretation  of  informal  interviews  and  literature  Vesearch  and  does 
not  pretend  to  represent  disciplined  survey  research.    It  reflects  the  atti- 
tudes and  perceptions  of  certain  staffers  at  a  specific  time— summer  ofv1978. 
Yet  it  *does  ^present  an  important  part  of  the  total  environment  for  CETA- 
vocational  education  cbordination. 

There  have  been  several  factors  that  have  functioned  as  programmatic 
deterrents  at  both  the  federal  and  local  levels.    The  first  and  most  obvious 
of  these  problems  was  th^  initial  elimination  of  a  vocational  education  link- 
age or  a  significant  policy  role  of  the  U.  Sy  Office  of,  Education  in  the 

legislate  enactment 'of  CETA— it  was  a  Department  of  Labor  bill.   Under  the 

i 

predecessor  of  CETA,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  all  of  the 


'^rogr 


connections  between  manpower /programs  and  vocational  education  programs  were 
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delineated.   The  roles  of  each' party  were  specified,  but  apparently 
1twas  judged  that  the  overall  results  of  the  experience  under  MDT  were  not 
impressive.   As  a  result,  when  CETA  was  developed,  the  role  of \  vocational 
education  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.'  Whether  this  occurred  as  a  result 
of  a  weakening  of  the  education  forces  of  a  strengthening  by  labor  is  con- 
jepture,  but  the  consequence W  virtually  no  coordination  with  vocational 
education,  except  through,  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program  of 
CETA  Section  112.    Hoover,  since  the  Initial  enactment  of  CETA,  Congress  has 
mandated  incjgased  coordination  efforts  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  These 
mandates  for  coordination  were  not  extended  to  .the  federal  leyel.   Thus,  a.ny 
.coordination  had  to  be  voluntary,  and  since,  the  Department  of  Labor  con-  v 
trolled  the  CETA  appropriations,,  there  was  little  impetus  to  coordinate  with' 
the  OffilCoXjEducati.on.  .    .  " 

'The  research  team  decided  that  the  extent  of  federal  coordination  could; 
be.  examined  in  three  ways: 

i 

1.  The  extent  of  funding  allocations  fo^research  and  development  in 
•   the  area  of  CETA-vocational -education  interrelationship. 

2.  The  attitude  toward  coordination  as  expressed  by  staff  members. 

3.  The  extent  of  joint  activities  by  federal  DOL  and  USOE  personnel. 

r  ' 

B.    RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Research  projects  'funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  specifically- 

address  .the  coordination  of  CETA  and  vocational  education  have, been  limited. 
J  t 

'Se.veral  studies  have  been  conducted  analyzing  various  aspects  of  coordination 
within  specific  programs  utilizing  the  resources  and  expertise  of  both  employ- 
ment and  (training  agencies.  <The  Office  of  Education  has  .been  even  J  ess  ag- 

i  * 
gressive  in  initiating  CETA-vocational  education  coordination  research  in 


.this  area.    However,  two  Qffice  of  Education  specified  and  funded 'research  * 
and  development  projects 'on  CETA-Vocational  Education  and  CETA-Career  Educa- 
tion coordination  are  currently  in  process,.    In  addition,  Congress  mandated 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Education  is  Conducting  a  comprehensive  study 
of  vocational  education,  including  the  relationship  of  CET/V- Vocational  Edu- 
catTorr  programs.    This  project  is  currently  under  design  development,  but 
the  study  of  ,the  CETA-vocational  education  relationship  is  somewhat  incidental 

to  th.e- total  project. — The  specific-charge  put  forth  in  the  Vocational  Edu-  

cation  Amendments  of  1976  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (Section 
523  b)  called  for  "a  thorough  evaluation  and  study  of  vocational  education 
programs,  including  such  programs  conducted  by^he  states,  and  such  programs 
conducted  und£r  the  Vocational.  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  other  related  pro- 
grams conducteckjinder  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 
and  by  the  State  Post- Secondary  Commissions  authorized  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  19^2." 

The  Department  X)f  La&or  has  initiated  research  in  various  aspects  of 
emplpyment  and  training  since  the  enactment  of  CETA.  These  include  both 
studies  analyzing  various^aspects  of  coordination  and  specific  programs  and 
techniques  utilizing  the* resources  and  expertise  of  bath  emplVment  and 
training  agencies  and  educational  Institutions.  'Similar  appropriations  have 

been  made  by  the  Office  of   Education.   Added^together',  these  various  prq- 

#  • 

'  jects  and  studies  do  provide  a  knowledge  ba^e  available  to  state  and  local 
entities  planning  and  participating  1n  programs  Unking  CETA  and  education, 

These  research  endeavors, ;  coupied  tfith  the  efforts  of  highly  influer^aiT, 

S  [ 

federally  based  interest  groups,  support  the  hypothesis  that  there  1s  Indeed 
concern  at  the  federa^  level  for  successful  coordination  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

§23 
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"  ^ 

As  previously  indicated,  a  substantial  research  endeavor  has  been  under- 
taken under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  study  effective  mech-  ' 
anisms  for  facilitating  coordination  of  voc*tioal  education  and  career  edu-  ^ 

*  ♦ 

cation  programs  with  the  -Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration-  Projects  Act  of 
1977.  .These  studies,  together  with  present  research  btfng-  conducted  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  represent  the  first  major  funded  studies  in 

the  area  of  c/ordinatTcJh.               '  > 
v  ) 
■   In  summary,  it  would  have  to  be  concluded  tfct  research  and  development   
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activities  have  lagged  behind  legislative  enactment  andlocal  implementation. 
Increased  effort  is  necessary  to  encourage  and  Support  coordination  and  • 
^  linkages  at  the  local  and  state  levels.  N 

•  C^EDERAL  ATTITUDES  AND  OPINIONS  ON  COORDINATION  '  , 

As  part  of  this  project,  structured  interviews,  were  carried  on  during  * 

'  •  *    •  r 

the  summer  of  1978  with  individuals  involyedwith  CETA  and. vocational  education 

in  the  Office  of  Education  and  in  ^Employment  and  Training  Administration  . 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  with  Congressional  staff  members.    The  inter-  ' 
'views  were  designed  to  solicit  perceptions  relative  to:    1)  inter-agency  * 
coordination;  2)  ongoing  activities  in  policy  planning  .and  programming  zieeds 
at  all  governmental  levels;  3)  the  effect  of  CETA  Title  I  five  percent^allo- 
cations  on  local  level  coordination;  and  4)  the  necessity  for,future  local,"'' 
state,  and  federal  coordination  activities  apd  incentives  for  coordination. 
'     The  perceptions  expressed  relative^feb  inter-agency  coordination  could 
best  be  described  as  strained.   Office  of  Edycation  staffers  generally  felt 
education  had  been  *eft  out  of  the'-CETA  program  and  that  the  Labor  Department 
was  ignoring  them  in  its  administration  of  the  program  (for  example:  guide- 
lines for  the' granting  of  school  academic  credit 'for  CETA  work  experience 
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ere  drawn  up  without  input  from  the  Office  of  Education).    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Department  of  Labor  staffers  seemed  to  have  a  certain  disdain  for  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  formal  education  system  because  they  felt  that  edu- 
cation  had  Vailed  to  serve  the  young  people  to  whom  CETA  was  directed— in  a 
sense  they  say  CETA  as  a  response  to  education's  'failure.    There  was  a  feel- 
ing  th£t  certain  processes  inherent  in  the  educational  system  cause  it  to 
respond  to  stimuli  much  more  slowly  tharr  the  CETA  systemjeading  to  problems 
in  meshing  the  two  systems.    In  addition,  little  confidence  was  expressed  by 
either  Labor  or  Education'staffers  that  the  education  system  should  or  would 
change  to  coordinate  more  successfully  with  the  CETA  emphasis. 

x-^fh^re-was  an  obvious  lack  of  cobrdinative  planning  at  the  top  levels  of 
the  Labor  and  Education  departments,  'and  no  indication  of  top-level  policy 
to  forestall  the  lower  level  animosity  that  was  evident.   The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation seemed  to  be  understaffed  irv-^thi s  area,  and  Department  of  Labor 
staffers  didn't  know  who  the  Office  of  Education  staffers  were. 

In  the  area  of  the  five  percent  vocational  education  allotment,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  general  consensus  that  these  funds  have  not  been  a  signif- 
icant inducement  for  local  level  coordination.     Federal  level  administrators 
expressed  the  opinion  that  coordination  at  the  local  level  is  often  nothing, 
more*-than  S  "rubber  stamp"  situation.    They  felt 'that  councils  often  accepted 
plans  without  reviewing  or  commenting  on  them. 

The  Congressional  staff  .interviewed  indicated  that  the  Congress -was  * 
aware  of  the  seemfng  lack  of  coordination  and^TTad  been  hearing  from  educators 
,in  the  field.    They  emphasized  that  legislative  mandates  for  local  coordina- 
tion had  been  effected  *nd  indicated  that  Congress   would  pass  further  legis- 
tation  requiring  more  coordination  ^at  the  local  and  state  level,   fhey  felt 
^that  the  legisrtlfcive  mandates  had  and  would  continue'to  prompt  increasing 
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coordination^  the  federal  level*. 

Personnel  working  closely  with  prime  sponsors  expressed  the  desire  to 
see  the  Section  112  funds  going  directly- to  the  prime  sponsors, "with  voca- 
tional  education  coming  to  the  prime  sponsors  to  reach  an  agreement.  Those 
working  closely. with  education  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  idea  of  local 
level  responsibility  is  theoretically  sound,  but  that  allocations  would  be 
too.  politically  influenced  at  that  level  to  be  proportioned  correctly,  and  • 
they  would  like  to  see  a  greater  chunk  of  training  funds'going  directly  to 


vocational  education' at  the  state  level. 

« 

It  was  generally  felt. at  the  federal  TeveTffiaFTocal  coordination  has 
changed  little  since  the  enactment  of^the  Vocational  Education  Amendments. 
It  was  the  general  opi-nion  that  in  areas  in  which  successful  coordination  had 
been  carried  out  inthepast,  local  agencies  have  accepted  the  mandates  without 
great  difficulty  and  have- benefited  from  them.    However,  areas  experiencing 
difficulty  in  coordination  had  rejected  the  mandates  and  denied  themselves  the 
experience  of  working  cooperatively.     Stronger  mandates  for  coordination, 
and  increased  support  from  both  education  and  labor  at  the  federal  level 
were  seen  as  necessary 'factors  for  enhancing  coordination  and  ljnkage  between 
prime  sponsors  and  education  at  the  local  level.  ' 

In  summary,  thereN^ppeared  to  be  a  growing  concern  at  the  federal  level  * 
with  regard  to  linkages  between  employment ,and  training  programs  and  voca- 
tional  education  institutions  and  .agencies.    But  we  would  emphasize  that 
interviews  were  informally  conducted  with  a  selected  sample  offederal  adminis- 
trators.    It  was  time  specific— summer  of  1978— and  no  inferences  are  drawn 
as  to  current  conditions.   Yet,  the  research  team  feels  they  have  accurately 
and  cautiously  reflected  attitudes  and  opinions  expressed  at  the  time  and  that 
these  attitudes  and  opinions  are  important  to  a  full  understanding  of 

(•■'• 
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CETA-vocational  education  linkages.  -  j  ^ 

.  D.    FEDERAL  LEVEL  PERSONNEL  ACTIVITIES  ! 

Under  the  section  on  Federal  Attitudes  and  Opinions  on  Coordination, 

I 

we  indicated  a  lack  of  inter-staff  planning  and  support  between  the  Office 

of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor.   At  the  time  of  the  federal  interviews, 

it  was  indicated  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  ' 

\    ■     .  .  ^ 

Diet  regarding  CETA- vocational  education  coordination.    It  was  anticipated 

tftat  second  and  third  level  staff  personnel  would  \?e  meeting,  but  rfp^formally 
structured  meetings  at  this  level  had  taken  place.    It  was  the  research  teanTs 
opinion  that  th.e  department  of  Labor  (and  with  legislative  justification) 
saw  the  CETA  program  as  theirs  and  had  guarded  feelings  about  inviting  Office 
of  Education  participation.   Office  of  Education  personnel  felt  that  the. 
CETA  program  had  large  and  important  educatinal  components  with  no  policy  or 
management  input  from  education  specialists.    It  could  belissumed  that  these 
attitudes  had  some  impact  down  through  the  federal,  state  and  Tocal  levels, 
but  our  research  would  not  document  such  influence.  "  i  . 

We  previously  referred  to  the  NIE  mandated  comprehensive  study  of  voca^ 
tional  education  and  the  inclusion  of  the  study  of  CETA-vocational  education 
relationship^  in  that  mandate.   As  part  of  this  research,  NIE  has  organized 
a  stucly  group  focusing  on  the  research  and  problems  associated  with  CETA- 
vocational  education.'  Included  in  this  study  group -are  highly  respected 
individuals  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Education  and  federally 
based  interest  groups  possessing  expertise  iVthetdrea  of  CETA-education  % 

coordination.    The  activities  of  this*  group  center  oa  the  identification  of  • 
» 

ongoing  research  in  Coordination.   The  success  of  the  group  rests  on  its 
ability  to  articulate  perceived  research  needs  and  to  expedite  the  exchange 
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of  information  compiljetf  by  the  division  of  employment  and  training  and  by  " 
•educational  institutions  engaged  in  the  study  of  coordination  and  linkage 
activity.   Consequently,  one  major  success -of  NIE  has  been  ^provision  of 
*a  vehicle,  i;.e.,  a  study  group,  that  has  brought  together^he  '"coordinators 
of  coordination."  . 

)     The  Department  of  Labor  also  "has  a  mandate  fb  review  and  evaluate  CETA- 
vocational  education  coordination  and  to  prepare  a  report  by  January  of  1980. 
Even  more  recently,  there  is  discussion  of  inter-agency  agreements  between 
DOL  .and  OE.to  extend  and  broaden  current  initiatives. 

In  summary,  spontaneous  recognition  and  attention  to  CETA-Vocational 
•education  linkage  opportunities'  did  not  occur  with-in  the  federal  bureaucracy, 
but 'the  intentions  and  actions  of  Congre^haJifi-^femRted  a  visible  increase 
in  voluntary  and  coordinated  efforts  at  the.  federal  \e^eU    Hopefully,  this 
action^  will  be  interpreted  downward  througlytate  and  lpci|  levejs.  Coopera- 
tive development  efforts  toward  €ETA- vocational  education  linkages.'were  slow, 
in  starting  at  the  federal  leve.l  but  seS|^be  steadily,  increasing.  "Itow? 
ewr,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to  encourage 'state  "and  local  level 
coordination  and^ linkage.     ;  *  .  *  "  ' 

.  It  is  important  that  initial  efforts  toward  coordination  be^pite  into 
organizational  and  financial  perspective.   At  the  time  of  the  interviews, 
there  were  only  two  professionals  within  0E /responsible  for  ,CETA  coordination. 
The.  situatfoji  within  the  Bureau  of 'Training  if  DOL  wars  even  more  dramatic. 
•The  professional  staff  size  as  related  to  the  volume  of  programs  and   size  of 


appropriations  tq  be  managed  was  very  "small.  -  CETA- legislation  was  massive, 
and  the  organization  and  support  to  pttme  sponsors  certainly  was  a  demanding 
and  priority  concern  of  DOL.    Much  had  to  be  done,  and  the  quickest  way  to 
doMt  was  to  get  a.l£it  without  a  lot  of  inter-agency^eetifigs  apexes ul ting 
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delay.   CETA- vocational  education  linkages  no  doubt  took  a  back  seat  to  get- / 
ting  the  job  done.   There  is  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  when  you're  up  to  your 
hips  in  alligators,  it's  difficult  tcTtfiink  about  draining  the  swamp.  Yes, 
coordination  at  the  federal  level  was  delayed,  and  inter-agency,  inter-personnel 
credibility  w^i  lacking,. but  probably  the  largest  federal  program  involving 
youth  training  ever  enacted  was  off  and  running.   Now  there  is  more  time  to 
emphasize  coordination  and  linkage  for  increased  effectiveness.  J 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


•  LOCAL  LEVEL  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
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A.    INTRODUCTION  :  * 

This  chaptef  contains  the  results  of  two  waves  of  questionnaires  de- 
signed  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments 

v  ;  ^         r  * 

on  coordination  between  CETA  and  vocational* education  programs  at  the 
local  level;   Mail  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  J00  percent  of  the 
CETA  prime  sponsors  &nd  100  percent  of  the  vocational  education  directors 
of  the  less  than  four  year  public  .institutions  of  higher  education  (I.e. 
community  colleges)  in  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  Texas.   The  first  wave 
questionnaire,  distributed  in  October  of  1977,  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
level  of  coordination^TJsfet^Jibe  Vocational  Education  Amendments  became 
fully  operational.    The  second  wave,  distributed  thirteen  months  later  in 
November  of  1978,  provided  a  view  of  the  effectiveness- of  the  Amendments  in 
inipl^pting  increased  coordination. 

^  can  bq  seen  in  Table  19,  the  respons^jeat^  for  the  first  wave  of 
questionnaires  was  much  higher  than  for  the  second  wave.    This  high  response 

*  •  "*  i 

rate  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  fbl low-up  questionnaires  sent  out  to 
increase  the'  response  rate.    Unfortunately,  such  methods  :were  npt  as*suc- 
ces^?t?l  v^th  the  second  wave  of  questionnaires.    The  poorer  response  rate 
could  be  attributed  to  the  plethora  of  survey  instruments  that ^had  been  sent 
to  CETkpfMme  sponsors  and  local  vocational  education  directors.    These  ad- 
ministrators  expressed  the  opinion. that  they  were  tired  of-the  constant 
*       .   barrage  of  questionnaires  that  had  been  increasingly  sent  their  way. 

»     The  results, in  this  chapter  are  presented  in  four  sections.    Part  B  . 
details  the  prime  sponsor  responfes  from^the  three  states  surveyed.  ' 
*      Similarly,  part  C  details  the  responses  from  the  local  vocational  education 
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Table  19 


Local  Level  Questionnaire  Response  Rate  by  State  and  Year 


Questionnaires 
Sent 


Questionnaires 
%  Received 


Questionnaires 
Not  Received 


Response 
Rate 


MICHIGAN 

Vocational  Education 
•  Directors 

Prime/Sponsors' 
NEW  JERSEY 

Vocational* Education 
Directors  / 

Prime  Sponsors 
TEXAS 

Vocational  Education 
Directors 

Prime  Sponsors 
TOTALS 

Vocational  Education 
Directors 

Prime  Sponsors 


1977 


30 
34 


55 
23 


55 
25 


140 

82 


1978 


34* 

'55 

.  23 


55 

25' 


140 
82 


S 


1977 


25 
25 


^39 
13 


37 
14 


105* 
52 


1978 


19 

23 


16 
•4 


29 
12 


64 
44 


1977 


16 
10 


18 
11 


35 
30 


1978 


11 
11 


34 
14 


26 
13 


76 
38 


1977 


83.3% 
73.5% 


70.9% 
M6.5% 


62.7% 
56  % 


°75  % 
63.4% 


1978 


63:3% 
67.8% 


29.1% 
39.1% 


52.7% 
48  % 


45.7% 
53.6% 


vocational  education  directors'  ou«t?™»J?~  e  based  °"  seve"  less  questionnaires  for  the 

deemed  "not  applicable"  Sse  thev  eertainii  tl  cfJPj  1u««?™atris  received  fX  New  Jersey  were 
response  rate'for  vSuSSSH,  ^.SK?  efrXSK?  *  °01  re'a)1onsh,Ps  Thus!  the' 
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directors.   Part  D  outlines  some  of  the  unusual  differences  that  were  found 
between  the  three  states.    Part  E  develops  some  overall  conclusions  based 
on  the  obtained  results. 


B.    PRIME  SPONSOR  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

The  prime  sponsor  questionnaire  was  ^ivided  into  six  areas:    1)  com- 
position of  the  local  manpower  planning  council  and  organization  of  the 
pcime  sponsor,  2)  pdst-secondary  institutions  receiving  CETA  Title  I 
monies,  3)  types  of  vocational,  education  activities  funded  under  the  Supple- 
mental Vocational  Education  Program  (Section  112  of  CETA),  4)  character- 
istics of  Section  112  recipients,  5)  Section  112  nonfinancial  agreements,, 
and '6)  areas  of  coordination  outside  Section  112. 

The  first  area  of  the  prime  sponsor  questionnaire  dealt  with  the. com- 
position and  organization  of  prime  sponsors  and  their  respective  manpower 

planning  councils.    Table  20  shows  the  level  of  government  the  prime 

V 

•sponsors  were  associated  with  in  1977  and  1978. 

(  '  Table  20 

Prime  Sponsor  Level  of  Government 
Affiliation  for  1977  and  1978 

1977  1978  , 

Municipal  23.1%  22.9% 

,      County   "     •  53.8%  54.1%  ■ 

State  5.8%  6.2% 

■  Other  Agencies*         17.3%  16.8% 

It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that  there  had  been  no  significant 

r  6^5 
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-change  in  the  level  of  government  affiliation  between' the  two  waves.  (An 
interesting  sidelight  to  these  figures  was  that  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  prime  sponsors  were  members  of  a  consortium.) 

The  size  of  the  prime  sponsors'  manpower  councils  ranged  from  approx- 
imately ten  to  fifty  members',  with  a  mean  of  roughly  twenty-three.    It  was 
found  that  county  officials  were  most  likely  to  be  the  chairpersons  of 
such  councils,   This  was  not  surprising  since  the  level  of  government  most 
often  associated  with  prime  sponsors  had  been  the  county.    See  Ta^T^2l 
for  the  exact  breakdown. 


Table  21 

Chairperson  Affiliation  of  local 
Manpower  Councils  for  1977  and  l$78 

1977  1978 

County  Officer  30.8%'  29.0% 

Education  Representative         21.1%  -24.1% 

Mayor's  Office  H.5«  15.9% 

Other  ■  34.6%  31.0% 

A  wide  variety  of  groups  were  represented  on  the  local  manpower  councils, 
as  was  required  by  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA). 
Included  in  the  mandataed  groups  were  elected  officials",  representatives 
from  labor,  business  and  industry,  education,  and  community  based  organ- 
izations.   Section  105  (g)  (l)  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
required  that  prime' sponsors,  add  representatives  from  vocational  education 
to  the  local  manpower  councils.    It  was  found  that  nearly  half  (47  percent) 
of  the  prime  sponsors  responding  added  vocational  education  representatives 
to  the  councils  in  response  to  the  Amendments.    Forty-eight  percent  of  the 
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prime  sponsors  responding  to  the  questionnaires  indicated  that 'representa- 
tives from  vocational  education  had  been  added  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Amendments,  .  .  — 

The  results  from  the  first  wave  of  questionnaires  indicated  that  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  manpower  councils  had  representatives  on 
local  post-secondary  school  boards  or  Boards  of  Trustees.-  The  second  wave 
of  questionnaires  showed  little  change. 

The  second  category  of  questions  in* the  prime  sponsor  questionnaire 

dealt  with  the  relationship  between  prime  sponsors  and  those  educational 

» 

institutions  which-receive  money  from  Title  I  of  CETA.    Over  80  percent  of 
the  responding  prime  sponsors  stated  th^t  the  allocated  Title  I  money  went 
to  post-secondary  vocational  education  institutions.    Of  those  institutions, 
'over  70  percent  received  money  from  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education 
Program.  *  .  ~ 

Interestingly,  prime  sponsors  were  familiar  with  the  stfcff  of  ,90  per- 
cent of  those  vocational  education  institutions  which  received  money.  At 

s 

the  same  time,  prime  sponsors  were  familiar  with  the  staff  of  only  25  per- 
cent of  those  institutions  which  did  not  receive  any  funds.    Although  it 
might  appear  that  familiarity 'between -the  staffs  of  prime  sponsors  and  local 
vocational  education  institutions  Is  the  key  for  vocational  education  insti- 
tutions to  receive  financial  aid,  this  is  not  necessarily  a  causal  relation- 
ship.   It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many  prime  sponsors  became  familiar 
with  the  vocational  education  staffs  in  the  process  of  allocating  monies. 
Even  though  it  cannot  be  conceded  .that personal  relationships  between 
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these  staffs  are  mandatary  for  the  exchange^  money  and  subsequent  coordi- 
nation, questionnaire  results  indicated  that  personal  relationships  greatly 
assisted  in  implementing  better  coordination.    Sixty-nine  percent  of  those 
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prijne  sponsors  and  local  vocational  educators  responding  ranked  a  working 
relationship  between  prime  sponsors  and  vocational  education  agency  personnel 
as  being  necessary  for  coordination  to  take  place.    It  follows  that  political 
and  personality  conflicts  were  found  to  be  the  most  commonly  blamed  problem 
in  coordination  (about?  62  percent). 

Representatives  from  prime  sponsors  were  found  qu, local  vocational 
education  advisory  boards  in  approximately  30  percent  of  the  questionnaires. 
This  percentage,  however,  did. not  vary  significantly  from  the  first  to 
second  wave.  .Of  the  3ft  percent  of  the  prime  sponsors  represented,  only  half 
of  that  number  reviewed  and  commented  on  local  post- secondary  vocational 
education  prog  ram VTSnS*.    Over  61  percent  of,  the  vocational  education  insti- 
tutions,  however,  commented  on  the  plans  of  prime  sponsors. 

Prime  sponsors  used  a  variety-  of  methods  to  coordinate  their  activ- 
ities with  vocational  'educators.    The  utilized  methods,  however,  remained 
virtually  the  same  from  the  first  to  second  wave  questionnaires.    Table  22 
shows  these >  result?. %c  *  s 

•        .     Table  22 

Methods  Used  for  Coordination  of  Activities  Between 
m    .       Prime  Sponsors  xand  Local  Vocational  Educators 


1* 

1977 

1978 

Inter-Agency  Agreement? 
Formal  Meetings/ 

70% 
60% 

•      74% ' 
74% 

Memos  (Correspondence) 

75% 

69% 

Phone  Calls 

90% 

*88% 

Informal  Meetings 

38% 

89% 

Individual  Contacts 

92% 

93% 

ERIC 


In  response  to  ttie  first  wave  questionnaire,  70  percent  of  the  prime 
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sponsors  stated  that  coordination  efforts  had  been  successful  atfB  25  percent 
considered  efforts  at  least  partially  successful.    When sgyest Uyrtti  about  the 

1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  42,3  percent  indicated  that  they  had 

*** 

planned  changes  in  response  to  the  Amendments  J  The  planned  changes  included 
increased  communication  with  the  staff  of  local  vocational  education  insitutions. 

Of  the  increases  in  coordination  that  did  take  place  at  the  local  level 
it  was  felt  that  the  Amendments  were  re&ponsible  for  at  least  some  of  the 
changes.   The  perceptions  of  the  prime  sponsors  on  . this  question  are  shown 
in  Table  23. 

Table  23 

Prime  Sponsor  Characterization  of  Degree  to  Which  1976  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  Were  Responsible  for  Changes  in  Coordination      .  - 

VocaU^ial  Education  Amendments  v  , 

"  Responsible  for  All  Changes  '7% 

Vocational  Education  Amendments 
Responsible  ^or^Ssme  Changes  69% 

Changes  Would  Have  Taken  Place 

-in  Absence  of  the  Vocational     .  .*  . 

Education  Amendments  19% 

In  the  second  wave  questionnaire,  prime  sponsors  were  asked  whether 
'  the  Amendments  helped  to  promote  coordination  at  th^state  and  local  levels; 
/Table  24  shows  their  responses  to  this  question. 


Table  24 

Prime  Sponsor  Characteriration  of  Ability  of  1976  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  to  promote  Coordination  at  State  and  Local  Levels 


State  LeVel 

Local-  Level 

Very  Negative 

13%  ' 

9% 

Somewhat  Negative 

7% 

Neutral 

32% 

'  17% 

Somewhat  Positive 

38% 

,  37% 

Positive 

p.  19% 

21% 

ERIC 
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%    Prime  sponsors  were  also  asked  to  characterize  the  level  of  coordina- 
tion  between  CETA  administrators  and  vocational  educators.    As  the  results 
presented  in  Table  25  indicate,  the  perceptions  of  coordination  were  gen- 
erally  positive. 

Table  25 

§ 

Prime  Sponsbr  Characterization  of  Level  of  Coordination 
Between  C£TA  Administrators  and  Vocational  Educators  4* 


Very  Negative 
Somewhat  Negative 
Neutral 

Somewhat  Positive 
Positive 


7% 
13% 
21% 
29$ 
30% 


•In  addition,  prime  sponsors  saw  improvements  in  the  *level  of  coordina- 
tion  between  themselves  and  vocational  education  agencies, in  dealing  with 
the  nonfinancial  agreemejjis^fequired  by  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Program  of  CETA.    Table  26  shows  their  perceptions  of  this  coordina- 

s 

tion  before  and  after  the  Amendments. 


'    Table  26  . 

Prime  Sponsor  Characterization  of  Relationship  With  . 
Vocational  .Educators  in  Regard  to  Nonfinancial  Agreements' 


Very  Negative^ 
Somewhat  Negative 
Neutral 

Somewhat  Positive 
Positive 


Before  the  Passage  of 
the  1976  Vocational 
Education  Amendments 

17% 

9% 

'  44% 

16% 

14% 


After  the  Passage  of 
the  1976°Vocational 
Education  Amendments 
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The  third  category  of  prime  sponsor  questions  was  concerned  with  post- 
secondary  vocational  education  activities  funded' under  the  Supplemental 
Vocational  Education  Program  (Section  i\t  of  CETA),    About  half  of  the  prime 
sponsors  reported  that  they  had  a  staff  member  exclusively  responsible  for 
Section  112  activities.    It  was:  found  that  for  each  year,  1977  and  1978, 
approximately  $6.5  million  was  allocated  for  the  program,  out  of  which 
$5.5  mi^Vion  or  85  percent  was  spe^t.    While  there  was  some  variation  b§/ 
tween  prime  sponsors,  the  mean  expenditure  of  Section  112  funds  was  $152,000. 
As  Table  2?^shows,  most  of  these  funds  were  used  for  instructional  costs. 


Table  27 

CETA  Section  112  Expenditures  by  Category 


1977 

1978 

Admini strati  on 

.  9% 

8% 

Instructional  Costs 

84% 

\  88% 

Stipends 

1% 

V 1% 

Supportive  Services 

3% 

Z% 

Other 

3% 

1% 

It  was  also  found  that  virtually  all  of  the  money  funded  under  Section 
112  was  spent  for  occupational  training  programs.    This  could  be  expected, 
since  occupational  training  is  a  number  one  priority  in  most  states.  Table 
28  shows  the  programs  funded  by  Section  112  for  both  questionnaire  waves. 

The  fourth  Category 'of  the  primes  sponsor  questionnaire  dealt  with  the 
characteristics  of  participants  in  th|  Supplemental  .Vocational^ducation 
Program.    The  data  indicated  that  fnordj than  50  percent  of  the  participants 
were  women.    Whites  comprised  nearly  60  percent  pf  the  participants  and 
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Blacks  accounted  for  a  little  more  than  25  percent.  v 


Table  28 


Types  Of  Programs  Funded  Under  Section  112  of  CETA 


*  -* 

1  1Q77 

1  Q7Q 

ly/o 

Adult  Basic  Education 

1% 

1% 

High  School  Completion 

,  2* 

1% 

Work  Study 

1% 

1% 

Occupational  Training 

95% 

96% 

Orvthe-Jdb  Training 

-  1% 

1% 

Table  29  indicates  the  employment  status  of  Section  112  participants 
for  1977  and  1978.'  The  data  strongly  show  that  the  Supplemental  Vocational 
Education  Program  was  successful  alP reaching  those  individuals  who  had 
not  been  fully  employed.  -This  should  be  considered  a  major  benefit  of  the 

i 

program. 

Table  29 


Participant  Employment  Status  in 
Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program 

1977  1978 

Employed  5*1%  4.8% 

Unemployed      }  78.8%  79.1% 

Underemployed  10.0%  6.4% 

Not  in  the  Labor  Force      .   6.1%  9.7% 

» 

The  fifth  area  on  which  the  prime  sponsor  questionnaire  focused  was  the 
nonfinancial  agreements  between  ^rime  sponsors  and  the  providers  of  voca- 
tional education  services.    As  was  previously  stated,  nonfinancial  agreements 
are  a  required  part  of. the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program. 
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Table  30  shoves  that  the  nonfinfcncial 'agreenjents'had  been  completed  with 
greater  ease  since  the  Vocational' Education  Amendments  became  effective. 

'    \         -  Table<30  .         •  * 

Date  of  Execution  tor  Section'112  No/ifinancial 
Agreements  for  Fiscal  Years  1977*  and  1978 


fiscal. 1977 
.Quarters 

September^,  1976 

.Deceiver  30,  1976 

tfarch  30,  1977 

June  30,  1977 


Percentage 
of  Agreements 
Completed 


46.2 
38.5 
5.8 
1.9 


^  x   ,  percentage  & 

Fiscal  1978  -  of  Agreements  r 
.  Quarters  '  Completed 


September  30,  1977 
December  30,  1977 
Mar$  30,  1978 
June  30,  1978     -  ' 


,  56*.  1 
37.2 
6.1 
0.6 


*In,1977,  7/6' percent  of  the  Agreements  were  never  completed, 

'The  sixty.tstliqory  of  the  prime  sponsor  que$tionnai1^examir\ed  the 
areas  df 'coordination  between  CETA  and  vocational  educatCS? outside  th 


Supplemental  Vocational  Education  It  was  essenffal  'to  examine 

\  w  m  r 

this  are*  as  prime  sponsors  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  money  from'regu- 
Jar, Title  I  programs  on  vocational  education.  'Results  from  the  first  wave 
questionnaire  indicated  thafc?a  total-  of  approximately  $11  million  was  spent 
on  suqti  programs,  or  a  mean  expenditure  of  over  $25#,000  for  each  respondent 
prime  sponsor.    As. is  shown  in  Table  31,  a  variety  of  post-secondary  voca- 

tlonal  education  institutes  received  money  for  regular  Title  %  programs 

I    '  '  '  \  ** 

in  1977.  *  *  »  V  • 

In  addition  to"  these  large  sums 'of  CETA  Title  I  money,  *^he  funds  made 

available  through  the  Yifuth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Project  Act  .of 

1977  (YEPDA)  are  likely  to  facil itat^closer  coordination  between  CETA  and  . 
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Table  31 

Institution  Receiving  "Regular"  Title  V 
Monies  for  Post-Secondary  Vocational  Education* 

->  •■>•'■ 
Type  of  Institution         Ntimber  Receiving  Money 

.  Community  or  Junlo** 
-   '   -to! lege  '  69. 

Area  Vocational 
TechnlcalyJSchoolX 

Skill  Center  -  18  * 

"  (ither  Public 

Institutions  .  27 

1  Private  Proprietary  „ 
Schools  t  94  ' 

/*       *It  should  be  noted  that St£eKg,is  some  overlap,  as 
more  than  one  prime  sponsor  could  allocate  money  to 

an  institution,  and  each  would  report  it. 

«  # 

Vocational  Education.    Prime  sponsors  surveyed  were  of  the  opinion  that 
YEPDA  would  have  a  greater  effect  than  Section  112  on  coordination  due  to 
the  large  sums  .of  money  made  available  through  the.progr^p.'  Indeed,  as 
awareness  of  the  YEDPA  programs  Increased,  this  opinion  rose  from  33  per- 
cent of  the  prime  sponsors  responding  to  61  -percent  in  the  second  survey. 

Overall,  the  prime  sponsor  questionnaire  indlcatetfthat  there  had 
been. several  weak  spots  in  the  coordlnative  link  .between  CETA  and  voca- 
tional education.    While  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program 
had  reach^Jthe  targeted  groups,  the  total  dollars  available  for  the  pro- 
gram  were  less  than  half  of  the  regular  Title  I  funds  going  into  the  vo- 
cational education  system.   Even-  though  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments appeared  to  have  been  somewhat  Influential  in  effecting  coordina- 
tion, manyj)rime  sponsors  ^till  had  not  yet  developed  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  vocational  education  institutions.    This  is  evidenced  by  the 
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low  participation  of  prime  sponsors  in  vocational  education  planning. 

One  of  the  weakest  faetors  in  coordination  was  the  continued  high 
usage  of  private  proprietary  "schools.    These  schools  had  been  able  to 
Offer  programs  at  lower  costs  and  with  greater/scheduling  flexibility  than 
had  the  publicxschool ,  but  the  usage  of  such  schools  did  not.  allow  prime 
sponsors  to  realize  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  public  vocational  edu- 
cation facilities  or  the  advantages  of  coordinated  placement.  Efforts 
could  be  made  to  jnake  public  vocational  schools  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  prime  sponsors  so  that  the  economic  -benefits  cOuld  be  maximized. 

'  The  relatively  small  amounts  of  money  made  available  to  the  Supple- 
mental Vocational  Education  Program*In  the  past  was  seen  as  another 
factor  which  contributed  to  the  lack  of  coordination  between  CETA  and 
Vocational  Education.    With  such  small  amounts  tre^ncentive  for  the 
parties  to  coordinate  had  been  only  minimal.    By  increasing  the  amount  ' 
of  funds  available  through  su^JKa  program,  it  is  likely  that  greater 
coordination  would' tak^yface. 

C.    LOCAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATOR  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULfP 

The  local  vocational  education  director  questionnaires/as.  divided 
into  four  areas:   i)  that  concerning  CETA  prime  sponsors  which  allff- 
cated  Title  I  monies  to  local  vocational  education  institutions;  2)  ac- 
tivities of  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program  (Section  112); 
3)  characteristics  of  Section  112  participants;  and  4)  coordination 
between  CETA  and  vocational  education  outside  Section  112. 

The  first  category  of  this  questionnaire  concerned  the , CETA  prime 

sponsors  found  in  each  director's  school  district  that  allocated  CETA 

Title  I  monies  to  the  institution.    Over  half  o£  the  responding  vocational 

\ 
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education  directors  indicated  that  they  had  one  prime  sponsor  within  their 
school  district  and  most  of  the  rest  responding  had* two  prime  sponsors  in 
their  area.   As  was  found  in  thew  prime  sponsor  questionnaire,  most  of  the 
prime  sponsors  were  county  based.   Table  32  shows  the^evels  of  govern- 


ment with  which  they  were  associated. 

Table  32 

Prime  Sponsor /Level  of  Government  \ 
.     Affiliation' for  1977  and  1978 

1977-       .  «  1978 

Municipality  24.3%  21.2% 

County  40. 3%  ■  49.8% 

Consjortium  ,     18.5%  14.6% 

Balance  of  State         16.8%  14.4%  . 

* 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  local  vocational  education  institu- 
tiohs  were  found  to  have  received  CETA  Title  I  funds  from  their  respective 
prime  sponsors,  while  little  better  than  60  percent  had  the  nohfinancial 
agreements  necessary  to  receive  funds  under  the  Supplemental  Vocational 
Education  Program. 

In  results  simfTar  to  those  of  the  prime  sponsor  questionnaire,  it 
was  found  that  the  vocational  education  directors  knew  the  prime  sponsor 
staffs  in  areas  where  money  was  not  allocated  in  about  40  prercent  of  the 
cases.    On  the  other  hand,  they  knew  the  staffs  in  those  areas  where  money 
was  being  allocated  in  90  percent  of- the  cases.    Again,  as, in  the  results 
from  the  primp  sponsor  questionnaire, ^XAesaJ^elattionship  is  likely  but 
not  implied.    Most  of  the  vgcational  education  directors  not  only  knew 
members  of  the  local  Manpower  Planning  Councils  (84.2  percent)  but  had 
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been  invited  to  attend  council  meetings,  and  many,  of  the  directors  had  repre 
sentatives  on  the  council  (64.6  percent).    Many  of  the  vocational  education 
directors  responding  indicated  that  they  had  commented  on  local  manpower 
plans  (approximately  65  percent),  and  in  more  than  80  percent  of  those 
c^es,  commentsxwere  incorporated  ipto  the  local  manpower  plans: 

It  was  found  that  most  (85.4  percent)  of  the  local  vocational  educa- 
tion institutions  had  an  indiviauaT  who  was  specifically  responsible  for 
coordination  -with  CETA.    By  comparison,  the  other  questionnaire  indicated 
that  only  abwt  half  of  the  prime  sponsors  (46.8  percent)  ha<i  individuals 
who  commented  on  vocational  education  plans.    Of  thoSe  conments,  however, 
riearly  all  (95.3  percent)  had  been  incorporated  into  the  plans';  Thus, 
vocational  educators  appeared  to  be  willing  to  work  with  the  prime  sponsors 
in  an  effort  to  serve  the  client  corranunity. 

*£The  most  common  methods  of  coordination  cited  by  the  vocational  edu- 
cation directors  vtere  infonftal  ones  such  as  telephone  calls  and  individual 
contacts.    See  Table  3^  for  the  results. 

'  n    .  *  •  ■ 

^  t  Table, 33 

Vocational  Education  Director  Methods  of 
Local^Level  Coordination  for  1977  and  1978 

1977  1978 

Inter-Agency  Agreements  71.0%  73.0% 

Formal  Meetings  .  75.0%  77.4%  - 

x  Memos              .  '     ■  75.0%  74.1% 

Telephone  Calls  85.7%  86.2% 

v  ,  Informal  Meetings  81.0% 

Individual  Contacts  m  83.3%  86.8% 

*Note  that  local  Vocational  Education  Directors 
were  instructed  to  check  all  procedures  which  applied. 
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It  ffc  likely  that  these  informal  methods  had  been  preferred  because 
of  the  abundance  of  paper  work  that  faced  the  local  vocational  education 
directors,  as  we.ll  as  the  fact  that  formal  meetings  had  already  been  es- 
tablished with  the  nonfinancial  agreement  required  for  the  Supplemental 
Vocational  Education  Program. 

The  second  category  of- questions  dealt  with  the  post-secondary  voca- 
tional education  activities  funded  under  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Edu« 
cation  Program  oKcETA.    Over  80  percent  of  the  respondents  had.  a  stafr 
member  generally  responsible  for  CETA  coordination,    70.9  pefcent  had  a 
staff  member  specifically  responsible  for  Jjjn^^^ 
respondents  had  a  staff  member  who  had  specific  responsibility  for  the 
Section  112  program.    These  findings  are  not  surprising  given  the  cost  of 
a  staff  member  and  the  relatively  small  amount  of  funds  made  available  for 
the.Sectfon  112  progrSm*  fn 'comparison  "to  Title  I  and  CETA  in  gfeneraK 

'  It  was  found  that  nearly  all  the  funds  that  had  been  made  available 
to  local  vocational  education  institutions  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
112  went  toward  occupational  training  {see  Table  34).    This  is  not  surpris 
ing  considering  the  trtgh  priority  of  occupational  training  under  ,the 
Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program^  Of  interest  was  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  the  responding  vocational  education  directors  indicated  that 
some  new  program  had  been  established  as  a  result  of  the  availability' or 
trhe  Section  112  funds  to  vocational  education  institutions.  ^ 

Table  U 

Types  of  Programs  Funded  -Under  Section  112  of  CETA 


* 

1977 

1978 

Adult  Basic  Education  ✓ 

•J/o 

2% 

High  School  Completion 

Co 

1% 

Work  Study 

1% 

1% 

Occupational  Training 

93% 

95% 

On-the-Job  Training 

» 

1% 

■*  * 
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The  third  category  Qf  questions  dealt  with  the  characteristics  of  the 

participants  in  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program.    Some  of 

tKe  characteristics  differed,  sometinies  significantly,  f^om  those  reported 

by  prima  sponsors.    While  this  may  have  been  'partially  due  to  reporting 

errors,  another  source  may  have  been  the  differing  response  rates.  That 

is,  each  prime  sponsor  was  accountable  for  several  vocational  education 

programs  and  spme  of  these  were  private  programs  to  which  no  questionnaires 

were  sent.    Thus,  the  prime  sponsors1  responses  may  hate  been  larger,  and 

were,  probably  more  reflective  of  the~overall  "programs,  both  in  dollar 

amounts  and  participant  levels. 

The  results  from  the  local  vocational  education  director  question- 
... 

naire  indicated  that. the  vast  majority  of  participants  in  the  Section  112 

programs  were  considered  unemployed  prior  to  enrolling  in  the  program. 


See  Table  35. 


Table  35 

t 

Participant  Employment  Status  in 
Supplemental  Vocatiorrat-Education, Program 


Empl oyed 

Unemployed 

Underemployed- 

Not  in  the  Labor  Force 


1977 

8% 
75% 
'7% 
10% 


1978 
3% 

84% 
3% 

10% 


.Responses  also  indicated  a  greater  percentage  of  minorities  and 
women  in  the  Section  112  program  than  did  the  responses  from  the  prime 
sponsors.    Here  again,  these  differences  may  have  been  due,  in  partr  to 
the  differing  response  rates.    %  ,  *  

The  final  category  of  the  local  vocational  education  director  ques- 
tionnaire dealt  with  areas  of  CETA  and  vocational  education  coordination 
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outside  of  Section  112.    Included  were  questions  on  programs,  other  than 
Section  112,  found  in  Title  I  of  CETA  and  the  Youth  Employment  Amendments 
of  CETA  Title  III.    Vocational  education  institutions  received  an  estimated 
$4.2  million  in  regular  Title  I  monies  -  somewhat  less  than  that  allocated 
according  to  prime  sponsors.   This  averaged  over  $1(^5 ,000  per  institution 
receiving  money.    Vocational:  education  "institutions  expected  to  receive 
about  $3  million  through  the  Youth  Employment  Amendment^This  is  very 
close  to  the  13  percent  of  the  $33^11  ion  ($4.29  million) 'prime  sponsors 
had  planned  for  allocating  to  post- secondary  public  vocational  education 

f  ■  

programs.        r  ^ 

These  funds  were  as  large,  or  larger  in  th.e  case  of  the  prime  sponsors, 
as  those  allocated  through  Section  112  of  CETA.    Furthermore,  most  coordina- 
tion ^invojving  these  monies  occurred  only  at  the  local  level.   The  extra 
paperwork  of  invol ving^state  agencies  was  Jtfuis  eliminated.  Consequently, 
Qver  half  of  the  vocational  education  directors  replying  (61  percent)  be- 
lieved the  Title  III  Youth  Amendments  frould  have  more  of  an  impact  than  the 
Section  112  program. 

Overall,  the  results  from  the  local  vocational  education  director 
questionnaire  showed  that  while  coordination  was  weak  in  some  areas,  not- 
ably in_ getting  prime  sponsor  participation  in  vocational  education*  there 
were  some  strong  aspects  to  coordination.    The  112  program  had  some  positive 
effects  (note  the  participant  characteristics 'in  Table  35).   A  slight  major- 
ity of  vocational'  educators  (54.5  percent)  felt  that  it  had  been  beneficial  i 
to  the  larger  regular  vocational  education  system.    However,  the  relatively 
small  size  and  complex  paperwork  made  it  less  favored  than  the  local  coordi- 
nation-programs such  as  regular  Title  I  and  the  Title  III  Youth  Amendments. 

The  first  wave  of  questionnaires  indicatedthst  more*  than  40  percent 
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of  the  vocational  education  directors  responding  w.ere  planning  changes  in 
response  to  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  that  would  increase 

r 

CETA  and  vocational  education  coordination.    Changes  most  often  cited 

were  efforts  to  increase  communication  at  the  local  level  (78  percent), 

L 

efforts  to  increase  joint  planning  (72.5  percent),  and  increase' informa- 
tion sharing  (53.8  percent). 

At  the  time  of  the  first  wave  questionnaire,  most  of  the  vocational 
education  directors  (65.6  percent)  felt  that  coordination  ^fforts  had1  been 
successful.    It  is  interesting  to  note  fhat  over  16  percent  of  the  direc- 
tors responding  felt  that  the  coordination  efforts  had  been  unsuccessful, 

while  only  5  percent  of  the  prime  sponsors  responding  came  to  the  same* 
*  * 

conclusion. 

m  In  the  second  wave  of  questionnaires  the  vocational  education  direc-  * 
tors  indicated  their  perceptions  of  the  effects  that  the  1976  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  had  on  coordination  between  CETA  and  vocational  edu-  • 
cation.    In  73  percent  of  the  cas/s,-  they  felt  that*the  Amendments  were 
responsible  forxsome  of  the  changes  in  coordination,  and  approximately 
68  percent  responded  that  the  Amendments  facilitated  coordination.  The 
majority  of  the  vocational  education  directors  (79  percent)  stateti  that., 
they  had  changed  their  services  somewhat  in  response  to  the  1976  Amendments 
The  local  vocational  education  directors  perceived  the  1976  Amend- 

*  •  s 

\ 

ments  as  having  had  a  greater  impact  on  coordination  than  did  the  prime 
sponsors.  Table  36  shows  their  perceptions  of  the  ability  of  the  1976  . 
Amendments  to  promote  coordination  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels. 
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Table  36 

Vocational  Education  Directors1  Characterization  of 
Ability, of  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  to 
Promote  Coordination  at  State  and  Local  Levels 


Very  Negative 
Somewhat  Negative 
Neutral 

Somewhat  Positive 
Positive 


State  level 

4% 

9% 
31% 
33% 
23% 


Local  Level 
1% 
4% 
•  38% 
29% 
28% 


*•.  The  results  in  Table  36  are  closely  linked  to  those  shown  in  Table  37. 
•Hire  it  appears  that,  since  the  enactment  'of  the  1976  Vocational  Education 
Amendments,  there  had  been  a  shift  toward  closer  relationships  between 

prime  sponsor's  and  directors  of  local  vocational  education  programs. 

j. 

**  » 

Table  37 

Vocational  Education  Directors1  Characterization 

of  Relationship  with  Prime  Sponsors]  . 


Bef^e  Passage  of 
the  1976  Vocational 
Education  Amendments 


fter 


Af^er  Passage  of 
the  1976  Vocational 
Education  Amendments 


Very  Negative 

'  16% 

4% 

Somewhat  Negative 

8% 

12% 

Neutral 

45% 

28% 

Somewhat  Positive 

18% 

•    V  34% 

Positive 

13% 

j  22% 
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D.    UNUSUAL  FINDINGS  BY  STATE 

 * 

The  results  of  the  first  wave  of  questionnaires  showed  some  inter-  %• 

esting  differences  in  the  responses  of  the  prime  sponsors  and  local  voca- 
tion? ^education  directors  in  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas.    The  results 
of  the  second  wave  questionnaire  did  not  indicate  such  differences  but  • 
since  the  response  rate  was  so  much  lower  than  that  of  the  first,  these 
differences  may  be  partially  attributable  to  a  non-response  bias. 

The  responses  of  the  prime  sponsors  indicated  that  there  were  differ- 
ences in:    1)  the  structure  of  units  ar5  planning  councils;  2)  the  types 
of  services  provided;  3)  the  programs  that  were  funded;  and  4)  tfce 
characteristics t of  the  program  participants. 

The  Texas  prime  sponsors  were  much  less  likely  to  be  associated  with 
county  government  (28.6  percent)  than  those  in  Michigan  (64.0  percent)  or 
in  New  Jersey  (61.5  percent).    It  was  found  that  prime, sponsors  in  Texas 
were  more  likgly  to  be  associated  with  municipal  units  of  government  or 
with  a  consortium.    In  New  Jersey  the  majority  of  pnime  sponsors  (53.8 
percent)  had  a  member*of  their  planning  council  on  the  post-secondary 
boards  of  education.    This  can  be  contrasted  vpth  both  Michigan  and  Texas 
where  only  28  percent  of  the  prime  sponsors  had  members  of  their  planning 
councils  on  the  post-secondary  boards  of  Education. 

The  Texas  prime  sponsors  were  found  to  have  vocational  education  sub- 
committees 92.9  percent'of  the  time.    This  was  contrasted  markedly  by  the 
findings  in  Michigan  and  New  Jersey  where  fewer  than  20  percent  of -the 
responding  prime  sponsors  had  such  sub-committees.    It  should  be  noted  that 
most  of  the  prime  sponsors  were  made  up  of  consortiums  and  that  when  diverse 
governmental  groups  work  together,  as  is  likely  in  a  consortium,  then* 
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specific  sub-committees  tend  to  become  a  necessity. 

As  previously  stated,  th$  majority  of  the  funds  inade  available  through 
the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program  were  spent  on  instructional 
services.    As  Table  38 .indicates,  however,  the  proportion  of  these  funds* 
spent  In  Texas  for  instructional  services  differed  significantly  from  the 


percentages^™  Michigan  and  New  Jersey. 


Table  38 

CETA  Section  112  ExpendlTtrres  b^  Category 
*"  in  Michigan,  New  Jersey, ^am  Texas 


Michigan 


Nev 


1977 

1978 

197 

1978 

1977* 

1978 

Administration 

•  7% 

6% 

9 

h 

1% 

10% 

8% 

Instructional  Costs 

90% 

91%  ■ 

83 

v 

h 

86% 

■  65% 

81% 

Al 1 owances 

■   ■  1% 

1% 

'  1 

% 

0% 

5% 

2% 

Supportive  Services 

1% 

1% 

2% 

2% 

•  zt 

0,ther 

1% 

1% 

6% 

4%  *  - 

\l8% 

7% 

Jersey 


Texas 


During  1977  the  participants  in  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education 
Program  in  Texas  were^virtually  all  unemployed,  whereas  many  in  Michigan 
and  New  Jersey  were  either  underemployed  or  not  in  the  labor  force.  During 
that  year,  the  Texas  program  also  had  a  higher  percentage  of  economically 
disadvantaged  participants.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  differ- 
ences were  only  minimal  in  1978  (see  table* 39).    Since  the  response  rate 
for  the  questionnaires,  was  much  lower  in  the  latter  year,  it  would  not  be 
accurate  to  conclude  that  the  differences  no  longer  exist. 
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Table  39 

Participant  Employment  Status  1n  Supplemental 
Vocational -Education  Program/in  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas  - 


Michigan^ 
1977  1978' 

New  Jersey 
1977    1978  ,. 

'  Texas 
1977  1978 

Employed 

>  f 

10* 

5% 

2% 

3% 

2% 

2X 

Unemployed 

732 

80% 

76% 

81%  ■ 

88% 

84% 

Underemployed           -  . 

1055 

8% 

14% 

sf 

6% 

4% 

Not  in  the  Labor  Force 

7% 

7%  ■ 

8% 

8% 

,4% 

10% 

Percentage  of  Enrol  lees 
Economically  Disadvantaged 

m 

87% 

73% 

</.■  . 

t  - : 

'  85% 

94% 

90% 

Finally,  the  cost  per  participant  in  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Program  was  found  to  be/significantly  less  in  Texas  than  in  New 

» 

Jersey  or  Michigan  (see  Table  40).    These  costs,  however,  are  'not  precise, 
.sinc^  they  do  not  include  any  indirect  cost  factors.    Thus;  they  should  only 
bemused  for  rough  comparative  purposes. 

.        Equally  interesting  as  the  differences  between' the  three  states  were 
ttfe-large  number  of  categories  in  which  there,  were  no  significant  differ- 
ences.  'The  areas-of  similarity  included:    the  make-up  and  affiliation  ^ 
of  manpower  councils,  most  questions, on'  cross-commentaries  and  cross- 

•representation on  local  councils,  attitudes  toward  coordination,  methods  of 
cqordinatlonj  nonfinancial  agreements,  and  attitudes  toward  areas  of 
coordination  outside  Section  112.    Thus,  excepting  those  areas  discussed 
above,'  the.  data  from  the  test  states  were  quite  similar,  supporting     '  — 
questionnaire  reliability. 

The  results  of  the  vocational  education  director  questionnaire  also 
indicated  some  dissimilarities  between  the  three  states.    It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  were  remarkably 
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Table  40 

Cost  Per  Participant  1n  Supplemental  Vocational  Education 
Program  in  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  Texas 

Michigan  »        New  Jersey  Texas 

1977  1978  ,  1977         ,   1978  1977  1978 

TotaJ^  Spending-  $1,900,311   $2,000,983  $T,851,134    ^1,901,613  $2,440,870 *  $2,448,862 

Number  of  * 


Participants         •  2,333  2,443       '         2,052  2,134  3,518  \  3,065 


3,518  V  3,( 


Average  Cost  Per  * 
Participant  .  $814    *~^$822*  "  .  $902  $891  $694  $7S 


c 


similar  throughout  the  majority  of  the  responses.       *  - 

The  first  major  difference  between  testates  on  the  questionnaire 
was  in -the  frequency  of  cross-commentary  on  local  manpower. and  vocational 
education  plans  and  cross-representation, on  local  councils.    In  Texas,  the 

first  wave  questionnaire  showed  that  in  only  35  percent  of  the  cases  did 

...  ~t 
the  parties  comment  on  each  other's  plans  or  have  cross-representatives' 

on  the  local  councils.    This  low  percentage  contrasts  with  yhe  65  percent 

*•  found  tn  Michigan  and  the  60  percent  in  New  Jersey. 

.  The  first  wave  questionnaire  results  indicated  that  the  use  of  formal 

meetings  as  a  means  of  coordination  was  much  more  common  in  New  Jersey  than 

in  Michigan  or  Texas.    However,  as  the  figures  in  Table  41  indicate,  formal 

meetings,  were  more  frequently  used  in  both  Michigan  and  Texas  at  the  time 

of  the  second  wave.    Again,'one  should  be  cautious  when  Interpreting 

these  results  because  of  the  markedly  differing  response  rates.    It  does 

seem  likely,  however, v that  a  trend  toward  increased  formality  is  a  likely 

outcome  o.f  the  grov<^@^coordi nation  between  CETA  and  vocatidnal  education, 

V       ,  Table  41 

Vocational  Education  Directors1  Methods  of 
Coordination  in  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and* Texas 


Michigan 
1977  1978 

New  Jersey 
1977  1978 

Texas 
1977  1978 

Inter-Agency  Agreement 
Formal  Meetings 

75% 
55% 

74% 
79%* 

65% 
80% 

-  71% 
78% 

* 

70%   '  72% 

< 

-  52%  69% 

80% 

78% 

78% 

75% 

"70%  '  70% 

Phone  Calls 

j 

Informal  Meetings 

85% 

84% 

92% 

89% 

90%  88% 

88% 

82%  • 

90% 

85% 

85%  83% 

Individual  Contacts 

84% 

84% 

93% 

89% 

91%  88% 
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The  results  of  the  vocational  education  director  questionnaire  sup- 
p<?rted  those  of  the  prime  sponsor  questionnaire  which  stated  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  participants  in  tffS^jp^emental  Vocational  Education 
Program  in  Texas  were  unemployed  and  economically  disadvantaged  prior  to 
entering  the  program.    The  questionnaire  also  supported  the  findings  that 
the  cost  per  participant  in  the  program  was  the  least  in  Texas. 

Again,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  differences  which  were, noted 
are  small  in  comparison  to  the  similarities  that  were  fouhd  in* the  ques- 
tionnaire.  Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  in  a  majority  o^  the  areas  of 
concern,  each  state  was  found  to  be  quite  similar  to  the  ojther  two  and 
that  the  combined  results  should  be  considered  general izable. 


E.  /CONCLUSION 

The  information  obtained  through  these  questionnaires  represents  only 
one  aspect  of  CETA-vocational  education  coordination.    By  combining  this 
data  with  that  obtained  through  in-depth  state  level  interviews,  a  solid 
picture  of  coordination  should  begin  to  emerge.   As  mentioned  earlier,  one 
caution  should  be  noted:    there  were  some  discrepancies  between  the 
responses  of  prime  sponsors  and  vocational  education  directors.  The 
problem  y/as  essentially  one  in  which  bith  groups  saw  themselves  as  the 
prime  movers  of  coordination  \nd  tfccfother  group  as  inhibiting  coordina- 
tion.   Thus,  on  the  questions  where  opinions  were  called  for,  the  responses 
varied  somewhat.    On  the  other  hand,  in  those  areas  where  numerical  values 
were  asked  for,  the  responses  were  very  similar.    Furthermore,  the  similar- 
ities between  the  states  tended  to  help  substantiate  both  the  problem 
areas  and  the  strong  points  in  coordination. 
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The  data  from  the  questionnaires  shows  that  three  important  changes  had 
occurred  in  the  intervening  year:    first,  the  attitudes  regarding  coordination 
of  those  responding  improved  in  the  intervening  year.    Secondly,  the  parties 
involved  felt  that  the  197*6  Vocational  Education  Amendments  did  have  some 
impact  on  the  coordination  between  CETA  and  vocational  education."  Finally, 
the  data  confirm  the  more  subjective  state  level  interviews  (Chapter  5)  which 
also  indicated  that  there  had  been  some  increases  in  coordination.    Thus,  * 
the  data  presented  here  suppoH,the  overall  picture  of  improvements  in  coor- 
dination and  moderate  increases  in  respective  relationships  between  CETA  ad- 
ministrators and  vocational  educators. 
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STATE  LEVEL  IN-DEPTH  INTERVIEWS 
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a;  introduction  to  three  state  in-depth  interviews 

Concern  had  increased  regarding  state  level  employment  and  training 
program  coordination.    Before  the  passage  of  CETA,"  some  of  the  interaction 
that  took  place  between  state  agencies  had  been  voluntary.    CETA  changed 
this  by  mandating  that  its  State  Manpower  Services  Council  review  and 
comment  on  the  coordination  of  employment  and  training  programs  at  the 
state  and  local , level.    This  mandate,  however,  did  not  require  the  monitored 
state  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Manpower  Services  Councils. 
Tbis  lack  of  reciprocity  was  one  of  the  contributing  factors  leading  to 
the  passage  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  which vrequi red  t|e 
State  Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Manpower  / 
Services  Councils  to  exchange  representatives,  comment  on  each  other's  j 
annual  reports,  and  identify  the  employment  and  training  needs  of  the  ' 
state.    The  Amendments  also  provided  the  Councils  with  the  ability  to  im- 
pact on  the  State  Plans  for  Vocational  Education  by  requiring  the  state 
boards  of  education #to  consider  the  Councils1  recommendations  in  the  State 
Plan  and  to  respond  to  those  comments  not  included  in  the  plan. 

What  follows  is  a  look  at  those  agencies  in  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and 
Texas  whose  involvement  in  CETA- vocational  education  coordination  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  was  affected  by  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments.   This  chapter  covers  the  issue  of  coordination  as  it  relates  to 
representation  on  policy  setting  councils  and  the  impact  of  thijs-*epresen- 
tation  on  policy  setting  and  program  planning.    Included  ape  the  perceptions 
of  staff  members  concerning  the  extent  of  represen£afT5n  and  its  consequent 
impact  on  program  coordination.  \ 

The  data  for  this  section  were  obtained  by  conducting  personal  and 
telephone  interviews  with  those  agencies/in  each  state  determined  to  be  most 
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affected  by  the  passage  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments.  The 
individuals  interviewed  withm  these  agencies  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  knowledge  of  CETA  and  vocational  education  programs.    The  original 
interviews  were  conducted  during  the  fall  of  1977  and  the  follow-up  inter- 
views during  the  early  winter  of  1979. 

In  the  state  of  Michigan  the  interviews  were  conducted^ with  representa- 
tives  from  the  Michigan  Employment  and  Training  Council,  the  "Michigan  State 
Advisory  Coimcil  for  Vocational  Education,  and  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Education.    In  New  Jersey  representatives  from,  the  New  Jersey  State  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Education,  the  New  Jersey  State  Manpower  Services 
Council,  and  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  were  interviewed.    The  interviews  in  Texas  were  conducted  with 
staff  of  the  State  Manpower  Services  Council,  the  Texas  Advisory  Council 
for  Technical -Vocational  Education,  and  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

The  report  for  each  of  the  states  is  divided  into  nine  sections.  The 
first  section  provides  an  introduction  to  each  state.    The  second  section  ' 
provides  background  information  on  the  organization  and  structure  of  the 
state  councils  and  agencies  that  have  played  a  role  in  CEJA-vocati6n§l  edu- 
cation coordination.    Section  three  describes  the  state  level  employment 
and  training  coordination,  and  Section  four  examines  this  coordination  be- 
tween  the  state  and  local  levels.    Sections  five  and  six  examine  program 
linkages  resulting  from  the  administration  of  the  CETA  Section  112  Supple- 
mental Vocational  Education  Program.  N^ection  seven  contains  perceptions  of 
state  level  staff  concerning  the  impact  of^he  1976  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  on  c-ordination.    Section  eight  examines  areas  of  coordination 
outisde  Section  112;  specifically,  the  Youth 'Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act.    The  final  section  attempts  to  draw  conclusions  based  upon  the 
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interviews  on  the  effects  that  the  1976  Vocational  Educafrion  Amendments  have 
had  on  increasing  the  level  of  coordination  between  CETA  and  vocational 
education.  * 

B.    MICHIGAN  IN-DEPTH  INTERVIEWS 

1.  Introduction 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  it  was  difficult  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  any  one  piece  of  legislation  on  the  coordination  between  CETA  ,and  voca- 
taional  education.    This  was  because  there  had  been  a  wide  variety  of  federal 
mandates  designed  to  increase  the  coordination  between  the  two  manpower  de- 
livery s^tems*  It  is  fair  to  say,_however,  that  the  1976  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  had  effected  an  increase  in  coordinated  activities  be- 
tween  the  two  deliverers  within  the  state.    Thus,  to  evaluate. the  effect 
of 'the  Amendments  on  the  coordination  between  CETA  and  vocational  education 
in  Michigan,  one  should  first  examine  the  structural  and  policy  changes 

that  had  been  made  within  those  agencies  involved  in  the  CETA-vocational 

m 

education  linkage. 

2.  Organization  and  Structure  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils 
and  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  ^ 

Michigan  Employment  and  Training  Services  Council  ^ 

Michigan  Employment  and  Training  Services  Council  (METSC)  was  established  « 
in  Ma|  of  1974  by  Michigan  Executive  Order  No.  1977-6  in  accordance  with 
Section  107  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act.    The  Execu- 
tive Order  required  the  Cocmcil  to  review  and  comment  on  the  employment  and 
training  plans  of  each  prime  sponsor  and  state  agency  providing  such  services 
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to  monitor  operations  of  programs  administered  by  eacfi  pfime  sponsor,  and 
to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor. 

f 

Th^ETSC  established  three  committers  to  carry  out  these  dutes:  the 
Plan  Review  Committee,  the  Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Committee,  and  the 
Annual  Report  Committee.   The  Plan  Review  Committee  bad  responsibility  for 

3 

reviewing  th$  plans  of  prime  sponsors  and  those  state  agencies  involved  in 
manpower  planning.   This  committee  developed,  with  the  assistance  of  the 

METSC  staff,  a  guide  to  help  identify  coordination  accomplishments  reported 

>  * 

in  the  plans  of  the  prime  sponsors  and  state  agencies.   This  guide  enabled 
the  faETSC  to  identify  the  weaknesses  in  coordination  attempts  among  the 
employment  and  training  programs  within  the  state. 

The  Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Committee  was  given  by  the  METSC  the 
responsibility  of  reviewing  prime  sponsor  program  performance.    This  Com- 
mittee had  been  instrumental  in  the  developments  of  the  Manpower  Services 
Evaluation  System  and  the  Michigan  Manpower  Program  Profile.    These  systems 
represented  an  attempt  by  the  METSC  to  organize  manpbwer  service  data  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  most  useful  to  Michigan's  manpower  progrs^lanners. 

The  Annual  Report  Committee  had  the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  . 
Annual  Report  of  the  METSC  and  for  determining  what  other  METSC  reports 
and  documents  should  be  published.  * 

At  the  outset  of  this  study,  the  staff  support  for  the  METSC  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Intergovernmental  Coordination  jy  vision  of  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment and  Training  (BET),  Michigan  Department  of  Labor.    This  support 
included  written  notification  of  meeting  times,  preparation  of  agendas, 
secretarial/clerical  support,  and  professional/technical  assistance. 

In  addition  to  providing  staff  support  to  the  METSC,  the  Michigan 

( 

Bureau  of  Employment  and  Training  had  other  responsibilities.  These 
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Included:    1)  the  provision  of  employment  and  training  services  to  the 
Balance  of  State  area,  2)  the  writing  ahd  administering  of  Special  Governor's 
Grant  plans,  and  3)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  directed  at 
strengthening  employment  and  training  services  administered  by  local  prime* 
sponsors.    The  Director  of  the  BET  had  been  responsible  for  the  overall 
pol icyand  planning  diction  for  statewide  employment  and  training  delivery 
•systems.  v^  * 

r  At  the  time  of  this  report,  the  METSC  no  longer  drew  its  support  solely 
from  the  Intergovernmental  Coordination  Division  of  the  BET.    The  METSC 
dealt  with  four  divisions  of  the  BET  for  its  support:    the  Commission  of  ^ 
Council  Affairs,  the  Employment  Policy  Division,  the  Coordination  and  Tech- 
nical  Assistance  Division,  and  the  Program  Development^Division.  The' 
Commission  of  Council  Affairs  provided  direct  assistance  to  the  METSC  in 
the  form  of  supportive  staff.    The  Employment  Policy  Division  gave  support 
in  terms  of  such  things  as  unemployment  figures,  as  it  was  the  data  genera- 
tion  unit  for  the  BET.    The  Coordination  and  Technical  Assistance  Division, 
which/houses  the  new  Youth  Clearing  House,  was  designed  to  coordinate  state- 
wide training  program  data.    Finally,  the  Program  Development  Division 
offered  support  to  the  METSC,  as  it  was  responsible  for  the  monitoring 
and  evaluation  of  employment  and  training  programs  within  the  state. 

As  is  shown  in  Figure  1,  the  Deputy  Director  for  Policy  and  Coordina- 
tion  of  the  BET  had  contra!  over  the  Employment  Policy  Division,  the  Pro- 
gram Development  and  Evaluation  Division,  and  the  Coordination  and  Technical 
Assistance  Division.    This  was  opposite  the  Commission  of  Council  Affairs 

which  reported  directly  to  the  Director  of  the  BET.    It  was  generally  felt 

t  ,  x 

that  when  the  Deputy  Director  had  what  she  felt  were  more  important  tasks 

for  the  Division  under  her  control,  she  would  assign  the  staff  thene,  thus 
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making  it  difficult  for  the  METSC  to  obtain  the  needed  information  from 

y 

these  three  divisions. 

Since  November  of  1978,  the  METSC  had  been  using  an  open  public  meet- 
ing  format  for  its  council  meetings.    Although  such  open  public  meetings 
were  mandated  by  the  latest  revisions  of  CETA,  it  appears  that  Michigan  was 
one  of  the*first  states  to  adopt  such  a  format  before  the  latest  mandates 
'went  into  effect.    This  use  of  an  open-meeting  forum  was  seen  by  educators 
as  a  means  for  local  educators  to  state  their  views  and  /Jpin ions  regarding 
CETA- vocational  education  coordination. 

Invitations  to  attend  recent  meetings  had  been  sent  to  the  State 
Advisory  Courfcil  for  Vocational  Education  (SACVE)  and  to  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Education,  which  indicates  an  increased  will ingness  on  the  part 
of  BET  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  Department  of  Education. 

A  serious  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  BET  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  schedule  the  meetings  of  the  METSC  and  the  SACVE  either  simul- 
taneously or  at  Je^ast  on  the  same  day.    It  was  hoped  that  this  procedure 
would  facilitate  coordination  between  the  two  councils.    Sine^  Michigan 
requires  that  the  chairperson  of  the  METSC  be  a  member  who  is  not  a  public 
employee;  the  position  was  offered  to  a  business  representative  of  the 

\ 

SACVE,    Thus,  the  appointment  of  this  individual  shoulc^lead  to  a  greater 
amount  of  doordinatiorflietween  the  two  councils. 

One  can  see  that  the  Mlftc  had  begun  'to  change  from  being  a  reactive 
institution  to  one  moreNproactive.    Instead  of  meeting  the  employment  and 
training  needs  in  the  state  as  they  arose,  the  Council  had  begun  to  identify 
these  needs  befoi^tf^became  pressing  problems  for  the  state.    Part  of 
the  credit  for  this  change  must  be  given^to  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments.    As  was  stated  earlier,  other  developments  within  the  state  have  also 
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aided  in  the  development  of  closer  coordination.    It  should  be  noted  that 
the 'reorganization  of  the  BET  had  slowed  the  activities  of  the  METSC  spme- 
what,  but  once  this  reorganization  is  completed,  coordination  can  be  ex- 
pected to  improve. 

•I 

Michigan  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 

The  Michigan  state  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  (SACVE) 
was  created  in  1969  in  response  to  requirements  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  as  amended  in  1968.    Its  purpose  was  to  adffsa^the  State 
Board  of  Education  oh  the  development  of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  on  the  planning,  implementation  and  evaluatiop^of  vocational 
education  throughout  the  state.  'To  perform  its  job  effectively,  the  SACVE 
.held  public  meetings  to  allow  the  general  ^public  to  express  its  views  on 
vocational  education  and  also  conducted  evaluations  of  vocatidnal  education 
programs.    Each  year  since  its  inception,- the  SACVE  issued  an  annual  report 
to  the  Governor  and  to  the  United  States  Depat^ment  of  Education.  This 
annual  report  included  a  summary  of  the  SACVE's  actiy^ ties* and  its  recom- 
mendations  on  how  to  improve  vocational  education  and  tVa^ning  programs. 

The  members  of  the  SACVE  have  been  appointed  ,by  tjje  elected  State    *  ' 
Board  of  Education.    These  appointments  have  been  made  so  that  the" SACVE 
will  represent  the  various  Interest  groups  specified  by  federal  regula- 
tions.   Nominations  for  representatives  on  SACVE  came  from  the  SACVE  staff, 

\ 

th.e  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Education.  MTJiese,  lipm- 
mations  have  reflected  the  broad  public  input  that  can  be  gathered  Uy*'*" 


these  groups. 

The  SACVE's  activities  were  supported  by  two  professional  staff  members 
who,  although  considered  to  be  state  civil  servaojts  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  are  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  SACVE.  jThe^osition  vf  ' 
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the  SACVE  in  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  1 
.Education  can  be  seen  in  Figure  2.  *  ,  * 

Recent  activities  of  theSACVE  included  the  formation  of  an  ad  hoc 

committee  to  review  all  publications  and  reports  of  the  BET  dealing  with 

*  ■» 
vocational  educatioh  and  general  classrooiji  training.    The  SACVE  has,  as  man- 

*  ,  " 

dated,  commented  on  the  annual  report  of  the^Bureau  of  Employment  and  Train- 


ing. "Although  the  SACVE  reviewed  the  entire  annual  report,  it  restricted 
its#$omments  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Bureau.  < 

A1^the*time  of  this  report,  th*  SACVE  was  in  the  process  of  arranging 
a  Soring  19^9  meeting  which  would  bring  together  the  MET^p;  the  State's 
^areii^Education  Council,  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Council  ,lfrrdv^U- 
self,  to  discuss  coordination  problems  and  resources  for overcoming  them. 


.Included  in  $K iiscussion  at  the  spring  meeting  would  be  those  activities, 

f 

go¥ls,  and  objectives  whith  were  common  to  all  of  the  participants.  A 
pressing  problfem  for  all  of  the  parties  concerned  had  beenrthe  lack  of  func- 
tjonal  methods  for  the  identification  of  employment  and  training  needs 
within  th§  state.    The  identification  of  employment  and  trai^prfg  needs  had 
>been  mandated  asva  responsibility  of  the  SACVE,  but  as  of  th^s  time  little 
progress  h^ad  been  made  in  the  area..     .  *  ^  - 

Michigan  Department  of  Education  *# 

-The  Michigan  Department  of  Education  (MDE)  served  as  the  staff  support 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  whose  members  are  elected  for  eight-year 
terms  con  an  at-lVge  basis  by  the  voters  of  Michigan,  'there  are  »two  .divi- 
sions  in  MDE  which  had  been  directly  involved  with  CETA-vocational  education 
coordination:    1)  Vocational-Technical  Education  Services,  and  2)  Adult 
and  Continuing  Education  Services"^   The  State  Plan  far  Vocational  Educatioh 
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"  (State  Plan),  Vhich' includes  input  from  the  METSC  and  the  SACVE,  was 
# 

written  and  administered  by  the  Vocational -Technical  Education  Service 
under  the  guidance  of  a  State  Plan' Review  Committee.    This  committee 
consisted  of  those  representatives, whose  input  was  mandated. by  the  Voca- 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended. 

t 

The  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Services  Division  of  the  MDE  had 
been  given  the  responsibility  for  the  development  and  administration  of  adult 
basic  education  and  the  CETA  Section  112  SupjS&emental  Vocational  Education 
Program.    This  Division  had  fiqld  representatives  who  offered  technical  * 
assistance  to  those  schools  and  prime  sponsors  expressing  a  need  for  help 
in  the  formation  and  administration  of  their  vocational  and  adult  education 
programs.  ^In  addition,  -it  was  a  frequent  practice  for  representatives  from 
Adult  and  Continuing  Education  to  aid  prime  sponsors  in  th£* development  of 
CETA  Ti1$e  I  and  youth  employment  programs,  which  m?y  or  may  not^ha*'e  in- 
volved the  use  of  local  vocational  educational  facilities. 

Jhere  had  been  some  confusion  as  to  why  the  Adult  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation  Division  was  given  the  responsibility  of  administering  Section  112, 
when  the  Vocational-Technical  Service  had -been  responsible  for  Michigan's 
secondary  and  post-secondary  vocational  education  programs.    The  explanation 
'given  by  the  MDE  staff  was  that  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Services 
was  the  logical  candidate  to  administer  the  program,  as  it  had  administered 
CETA's  predecessor,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,4 and  because 
skill  development  funded  through  Section  112  was  ^imed  primarily  at  adults. 
With  the  increasing  emphasis  in  current  legislation  on  youth\  ages  16^-23, 
rather  than  on  acquit  client  groups,  it  may  prove  to  be  more  difficult  to 

justify  Adult  and  Continuing  Educations  jurisdiction  over  the  Section  112 

\  * 

'program.  4 
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of  the  officials  who  were  interviewed  on  the  two  councils  agreed  that  there 
had  been  plans  to  coordinate  their  activities,  but  that  it  was  the  pressure 
of  the  impending  Amendments  jwhich  gave  the  staffs  the  impetus  to  get 
together: 

Cross-i*§presentation  on  the  councils  was  not  implemented  until  the 
Amendments  took  effect  on  October  1,  1977.    At  thj^  time,  the  chairman  of 
the  METSC1 s  Plan  Review  Committee  was  appointed  as  a  representative  on 
SACVE,    It  was  not  until  late  in  1977  that  a  member  of  the  SACVE  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  representative  on  the  METSC.    Previous  to  the  implementation  of 

cross-representation,,  the  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  and  Training 

•  * 
(BET),  who  served  as  labor' f  representative  on  the  SACVE,  also  attended 

i 

METSC  meetings  and  served  as  an  informal  liaison  between  the  two  councils. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  level  of  coordination  betweea  these 
two  councils  had  gone  b^on^the  level  that  was  mandated  by  the  1976  Amend- 
ments.   A  great  deal  of  this  activity  has  been  due  to  the  personalities  in- 
volved with  the  councils/  The  cross-representatives  and  the  directors  of 
the  councils  seemed  to  be  personally  committed  to  maintaining  the  cooperative 
efforts  between  the  METSC  and  the  SACVE.    This. phenomena  of  strong  personal 
interest  in  coordination  activities  appears  to  have  been  present  at  all 
levels  where  successful  efforts  between  CETA  and  vocational  education  were 
found/  ^-  ^ 


The  Mi(Sv?qan  Employment  and  Training  Services  Council  and  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Education 

The  Michigan  Employment  and  Training  Services  Council  (METSC)  and  the 

ichigan  Department  of  Education  (MDE)  had  two  major  responsibilities  that 

them  an  opportunity  to  interact.    They  were:    1)  the  development  of 

tflfe  Arfnual  agdAortg  Range  State  Plan  fpr  Vocational  Education  (State  Plan) 
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3.    State  Level  Program  Coordination  - 

•Until  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  were  passed,  program 
CQordi nation  between  the  state  agencies,  which  regulate  employment  and  *  ' 

training  services,  was  not  specifically  required  by  law.    Although  CETA  re- 
quired  coordination,  it  did  not  specify  the  structure  or  form  that  coordina-        w^  r 
tion  was  to  take.    This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  prior  to  the  1976  Amend-  . 
ments  state  agencies  did  not  initiate  coordination  efforts  or  failed  to  # 
see  that  they  had  xonmjpri  interests.    State  education  agencies  administering^  .  j  ^ 

CETA  Section  112  monies  had  established  relationships  with  the  state  agency.        '  f 
responsible  fo^the  CETA  Governor's  Grant,  since  the  latter  was  the  original 
recipient  of  112  funds.    Most  coordination,  however,  took  place  oii^  voJqp-' 
tary  leve],  ,  V 

Having  discussed  some  of  the  structural  changes  that  had  been  mad^-frr  v 
the  METSC,  the  SACVE,  and  the  BET  in  Michigan,  attention  will  now  be  turned 
to*how  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  led  to  increased  cooperatiq 
between  these  agencies.  I 

\  *  \ 

The  Michigan  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  /   ,  '  ; 

and  the  Michigan  Employment  and  Training  Services  Council 

The  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  (SACVE)  anc^lhe 
Michigan  Employment  and  Training  Services  Council  (METSC)  have  similar  ; 
functions  in  that  they  both  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  issues  cfcnceYjfK. 


ing  employment  and  training  programs  in  the  state.    Before  the  pas$age,tof*tfte  * 
1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments ,  there  was  little  interaction  b&f^errr^  *  \  ' 

the  staff  and  members  of  the  councils.    Although  both  c6GnGj]s*recqgrtizetf       «  „ 

#   -  -        ✓  *  — ^ 

the  need  for  close  ties,  indeed,  the  SACVE  established  as  a  -prtopty  its;  ',:>*-'^  / 

responsibility  to  study-  CETA-vocational  education  programs^ *co^eratioR:fTltf        \,  ^ 

not  become  a  reality  until  just  before  the  passage  of  thjs,Araetidnietfts.  Jrost 


~~ —  -.--and  2)  the  administration, of  the  Section  112  Supplemental  Vocational  Edu- 
■•:    v     cation  Program.    Staff  for  the  METSC  and  the  MDE  had  recognized  these 
•  /'..;.'  responsibilities  but  were  in  disagreement  over  whether  these  coor%fnative 
'  responsibilities  were  being  implemented  in  an  effective  manner. 

The  BET»  whi-ch  provided  staff -support-  to  the  METSC,  had  the  responsibil^ 
;     •    ity  of  supplying  the  MDE  with  the  data  necessary  for  development  of  the  State 
pian;   Although  the  BET  and  the  METSC  had  been  sent  the  State  Plan  fpr 

•  :.  review  purposes,  this  was  usually  only  done  after  the  plan  was  well  on  its 

way  to  being  approved  by  the 'State  Board  of  Education.    To  comply  with  the 
•y-  "1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  and  to  increase  the  level  of  coordina- 

'•   \    •  .;  tion»  however,  the  MDE  .instituted  some  reforms  in  the  development  ,of  its 
-  ,   ' ;    "new  State  Plans . 

'  \       „V       The  1977-78,  State  Plan,  which  was- the  first  plan  to  be  signed  off  by 
.'    "^the' State' Plan  Review  Committee,  did  have  the  signature  of  a  representative' 

v  'J  's\~^m4Bjh.-  The  MDE. had  begun*  to  listen  attentively  to  suggestions  made 

*  •  w  • 

-     by?"5he  METSC -with  regard  "to  the  State  Plan.    For  example,  the  METSC  had 

'*>■''     ■       •  ■•'»    '.  •' 

*.  •  .  -    rotten ,comp>ai,ned  to  the  MDE  that  the  State  Plan  was  not  particularly  helpful 
*  '  ••,    ..'*•"«',»  v  ■  . 

...to  CETA-^nme  sponsors,  as  it  did  not  provide  enough  information  relevant 

to  the  ^Hnte, sponsors/  .geographic  apeas.    In  response  to, this  complaint, 

'  '  MDE  "disaggregated 'the  data;' for  fiscal  year  1978  so  that  the  State  Plan* 

VwVld.now  include*  a'schooKdistrict  vocational  education  panel  and  a  state- 

-  wide  summary" 'plan ''as- welt;- <  . 

S-  -  •-- -  \~  -    '■     /  "'  '  "  • 

The  involvement  *o#  th^MgE  Personnel  in  the  development  of  the  four 
8era$/T1fre'?S¥taB  Senviqes  Grant  had  been  minimal.    They  had  submitted 
■'    comments^ of  program  priorities  init  those  comments 'had  not  been  specifically 
.  rfdfif^s^^y^* fl^TSC!  ~nire  Was-qne  area,  however,  where* the  MDE  had  a 
^^pry^ict  ot;££TA  state^o-flcy /tfe  Section  112  Supplemental  Vocational  " 
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Education  Program.    CETA  specifies  that  five  percent  of  a  state's  Title  I 
funds  must  be  allocated  to  the  state  vocational  education  agency  to  provide 
.prime  sponsors  with  supplemental  vocational  education.    The  state  depart- 
ment of  vocational  education  must  develop  nonfinancial  agreements  with  prime 
sponsors  which  specify  the  vocational  needs  that  are  to  be  addressed. 
Funds  are  the'n  allocated  to  the  local  vocational  education  agencies  *lo  supply 
the  services  necessary  to  meet  the  agreement  upon  vocational  needs  (sefc 
Figure  3).    Michigan  does  not  have  a  separate  state  department  of  vocational 
education;  consequently,  the  MDE  had  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the 
policy  formulation  and  the  administration  of  the  Section  112  Supplemental 
Vocational  Education  Program.    The  MDE's  willingness  to  assert  authority  over 
this  program  caused  some  underlying  conflict  between  the  MDE  and  the  BET. 

The  MDE',  the  METSC,  and  staff,  in  recognition  of  the  impwtonce— of  

-    s^ate—teve^pol  icy  -and- prog-pam  XQor4in&tionT-4rad  taken  steps  to  facilitate 
increased  communication  and  cooperation.    In  March  of  1977,  the  BET  ap- 
pointed a  staff  member  to  serve  as  a  liaison  with  the  MDE:    The  liaison  met 
with  MDE  staff  to  "monitor  the  State  Plan,  to  develop  Section  112  program 
guidelines,  and  to  exchange  information  on  CETA  programs  being  conducted  by 
educational  institutions.*   The  liaison  also  assisted  in  the  development  of 
an  agreement  between  the  ^State  Dep^tment  of  Labor  and  the  MDE  which  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  information  and  to  clarify  each 
>    agency'1  s  philosophy  and  goals. 

•Regardless  of  past  difficulties,  the  METSC  and  its  staff  had  shown^ co$- 
cern  over  theissue  of  coordination.    The  BET  had  developed  a  guide  to  pro- 
vide prime  sponsors  and  state  agencies  with  program  information  which  would 
enable  employment  and  training  agencies  to  develop  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  provision  of  employment  arid  training  services.    They*  also 
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sponsored  a  ccmference  which  brought  together  officials  from  prime  sponsors 
and  local  education  agencies,  with  the  intent  of  facilitating  interagency 
cooperation  on  the  issue  of  youth  employment/ 

^The  MDE  had  made  an  increasing  effort  toward  irrcluding  the  METSC  and 
its  staff  in  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  (State  Plan)  and  in 
the  administration  of  Section  112  programs.    The  METSC  Plan  Review  Committee 
received' drafts  of  the  1978  State  Plan  and  staff  members  sat  on  the  Voca- 
tional  Education  State  Plan  Review  Committee  which  served  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  th^  development  and  administration  of  the  plan.    In  its 
Annual  Program  Plan  on  the  administration  of  the  Section  112  funds,  the 
MDE  was  careful  to  stipulate  that  all  programs  demonstrate  a  mechanism  for 
linking  vocational  education  with  basic  adult  education  programs  and  with 
CETA  employment  and  training  programs.    The  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
Service  division  of  MDE  developed  a  plan  to  provide  for  the  coordination' 
of  CETA. and  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grants N*"fhe  implementation  of  this 
kind. of  program  should  allow  those  in  need  of  employment  and -training  ser- 
vices to  enroll  concurrently  in  general  education  and  occupational  skill 
training  programs,    the  annual  Program  Plan  also  stated  that  written  coop- 
erative agreements  , be  developed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  all  A 
related  employment  and  training  agencies  including  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Labor,,  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  and  the  Michigan  De- 
partment  of  Social  Services. 

From  the  preceding  discussior/,  it  appears  that  the  MDE  and  the  METSC 

had  gotten  off  to  a  slow  start  in  program  coordinating.    Furthermore,  a 

S  ■  X 

fairly  accurate  appraisal  of  the  situation' would *be  that  the  level  of 

coordination  between  the  MDE  and  the  METSC  had  not  changed  in  "any  appreciabl 

j 

extent  since  the  enactment  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments .  The 
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METSC  -and  its  supportive  staff  was  perceived  to  have  more  input  into  the 
vocational  education  Five  Year  Plan  due  to  the  mandatesof  the  Vocational 
Education  Associations;  however, 'many  of  the  changes  that  were  hoped  to  come 
about  never  materialized.    The  involvement  of  the  METSC  had,  in  reality, 
been  limited  to  reviewing  and  commenting  on  the  plan  in  its  final  stages, 
rather  than  in  the  total  development  of  the  plan. 

'  One  problem  which  still  needed  to  be  overcome  before  better  coordi^ 
tion  could  be  achieved,  was  the  lack  of  good  output  information  from  voca- 
tional education.   The  State  Occupational  Information  Coordination  Committee. 
(SOICC),  as  mandated  by  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  had  not  been 
seen  as  the  answer  to  the  alleviation  of  this  information  gap.  -It'was 
thought  that  the  SOICC  would  lead  to  a  "best  deal"  shopping  situation  and 
^      -pause  needless  competition 'between  private  and  public  vocational  education 
agencies.    (In  Michigan  the  members  oV  the  SOICC  had  been  designated  and 
some- of  the  "machinery'^  was  in_place.  However v-as-  of  November  1978,  three 
of  its  members  were  leaving  their  positions  in  their  specific  agencies,  * 
which  left  major  information  gaps  on  the  Council.)  '  The  MDE  waPin  favor 
.  of-putting  together  some  sort  of  statewide^ata .base.    This  base  would  con- 
tain b6th  what  is  currently  being  done  and. what  is  planned  to  be  done  in 
;  .        terms  of  training  programs.    This  data  base  would  enable  any  institution 

to  know  the  statewide  capabilities  of  a- particular  training  program  before' 
such  a  program  was  instituted.  1 

« 

ThejState  Adwisorv  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Michigan  Depatyient  of  Educating  ;  ' 

•  As  an  advisory'  board  on  the  development  and  administration  of  vocation^ 
•     education  in  the  State  of  Michigan,,  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  * 
Education- (SACVE)  had  attempted  to  work  closely,  with  the  Michigan  Department 
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of  Education  (MDE)  on  issues  concerning  vocational  education.    The  SACVE 
had  a  State  Plan  committee,  which  functioned  to  impact  on  the  development  of 
the  St^te  Plan  for  Vocational  Education/  There  was  always  at  least  one 
SACVE  representative  sitting  on  the  State  Vocational  Education  Plan  Review 
Committee,  and  according  to  SACVE  staff,  this  r^resentative's  input  had 
been  increasing  over  time.    As  part  of  its  Annual  Report,  the 'SACVE  make? 
recommendations  on  the  improvement  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan  to 
the  State  Board  of  Educat^bn,    These  recommendations  are  then  circulated 
down  through  MDE  staff  members,  whereupon  responses  to  the  comments  are 
formulated  and  passed  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  approval.  The 
1978  Michigan  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  included  the  SACVE  recom- 
mendations and  the  State  Board  of  Education's  responses  to  these  recommen- 
dations.   The  inclusion  of  the  SACVE  recommendations  in  the  State  Plan  had, 
however,  been  in  practice  before  the  passage  -of  the  1976  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments.      /  * 
^      Another  issue  over  which  the  SACVE  had  been  in  disagreement  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  the  assignment  of  Section  112  programs  to  the 
MDE's  division  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Services.    When  CETA  was 
first  passed,  the  SACVE  suggested  it  be  recognized  as  the  advisory  body 

charged  with  the  responsibility  of  overseeing  t*he  Section  112  programs. 

( 

The  State  Board  of  Education  did.  not  agree  with  the  suggestion,  arguing 
that  Section  112  was  under  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  director  of 
Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Services,  since  this  division  had  the  exped- 
ience of  administering  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  which  was 
also  concerned  with  adiilt  vocational  and  continuing  education  programs.  " 


h  adiLit 

V  ■ 
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The  SACVE  then  made /The  suggestion  that  Section  112  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the..Vocational-Technical  Education  Services  division  of  the 
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MDE  to  facilitate  CETA-vocatTonal  education  coordination.   Thij  suggestion 
was  also  rejected  by  the  State  Bctfrd  of  Education. 

ft  is  not  unlikely  that  this  debate  will  continue  between  the  SACVE 
.and  the  Board 'of  Education,  as  increasing  emphasis  is  p-laced  on  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  programs. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments'  the  primary 
area  of  effort-  in  increasing  coordination  between  the  SACVE  and  voca- 
tional education  had  centered  aroufTd  increasing,  the  role  that  the 'sACVE  had 
in  the  formation  of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.    The  SACVE  com- 
.  mittee  dealing  with  the  State  Plan  had  been  relatively  weak/  H^the  past 
the  director  and  chairman  of  the  SACVE  had  been  the  only  individuals  to 
take  an  active  .part  in  reviewing  and  commenting  on  the  pl'an.    They  made 
their  input  by  applying  direct  pressuLon  those  in  the  MDE  who  were  respons- 
ible for  formulating  the  plan.    Thus  Jas  we  have  seen  before,- it  was  pri- 
marily the  strength  of  the  personalities  involved,  which  fostered  the  ' 
growth  of  coordination.    Increased  efforts  are  needed  to  obtain  input  from 
the  entf  e  SACVE  and  to  make  the  MDE  more  responsive  to  the  .inputs  of  the 
SACVE. 

4.    State-Local  Level  Coordination 

The  relationship  between  state  and  local  level  employment  and  training' 
and  education  agencies  had  been  shaped  by  the  fact  that  although  state 
level  agencies  set  policy  and  offer  technical  assistance,  local  level 
agencies  must  provide  the  direct  services  to  program  participants;  Prime 
sponsors  and  vocational  education  .institutions  had  exercised  local  discre- 
tion over  a  large  proportion  of  tik  funds  they  received,  making  it  difficult 
for  state  agencies  to  enforce  state. level  policies.  ■ 
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One  way  to  solve  this  problem  was  to  include  input  froni  local  level 

4 

agencies  before  state  policy  was  made  final  so  that  there  was  some  poncen^us 
on  the  policy  issues  addressed.    The  State  Board  of  Education  conducted 
local  public  hearings  throughout  the  state  which  allowed  local  vocational 
educators  and"  representatives  from  the  public  to  have  input  in  the  State 
Vocational  Education  Plan.    The  proposed  State  Plan  was  also  sent  to  com- 
munity college  deans,  professional  associations,  and  more  recently  to  state 
advisory  councils  to  obtain  comments  on  the  concepts  contained  in  the  pro- 

\ 

posed  plan.         v  ^ 

Input  was  also  requested  by  ^tne  MDE  on  policy  issues  concerning  Sec- 
tion 112  programming.*  Local  vocational  education  institutions  impacted 
on  Section  112  programs  either  by  going  through  tfie  education  representative 
of  the  manpower  planning  council  or  by  going  erectly  to  the  division  of 
Adult  and  Continuing  Services.    Prime  sponsors  were*>fc4^to  have  a  direct 
influence  on*Section  112  programs  'by  developing  the  nonfinancial  agreement 
jointly  with  the  divisiwi  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education.    The  importance 
%f  of  the  nonfiancial  agreement  is  that  it  gives  the  parties  involved  a 
chance  to  cdme  to  a  mutually  beneficial  agreement  on  the  types  of  services 
to  be  provided  through  the  Section  112  program. 

In  its  role  as  an  advisory  council  on  the  State. Vocational  Education 
program,  the  SACVE  had  beeft  required  by  law  to  hold  public  hearings  which 
would  allow  the  general  public  to  express  views  on,  vocational ,  occupational, 
and  career  education.    In  keeping  with  the  law,  the  SACVE  Held  an  average 
of  'four  public  hearings*  a  year.    The  SACVE  used  these  hearings  to  administer, 
a  survey  assessing  the  public's  vifew  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan.  ^ 
The, SACVE  received  feedback  on  the  opiaions  of  local  level  vocational  edu- 
cators, by  maintaining  contact  with  representatives  of  the  Career,  Education 

*  * 
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Planning- District,  a  regional  district- which  may  include  several  local 

»  • 

■   school  districts.    One  of  the  benefits  of  this  structgre  was  that  it  allowed 
policy  makers,  such  as  the  SACVE,  to  obtain  information  on  local  vocational 
education  programs  without  meeting  with  an  unmanageable  number  of  local 
representatives'.  v 

•   The  J€TSC,  which  had  seven  members  who  represented  prime  sponsors.,  had  ' 
been  mandated  to  review  and  comment  on  each  prime  sponsor's  Title  I  plan 
before  it  was  approved,  for  funding  by  the-federal  government.    This'enabled  ' 
the  Council  to  offer  prime/sponsors 'feedback  on  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses  of  their  plans  and  provided  a  mechanism  whereby  CETA  employment  and 

•  training  plans  could  be  collected  on-a  state-wide  .level".    Since  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  also  reviews  prime  sponsor  plans  before  they  are  ap- 
proved for  funding,  the  METSC  decided  to  concentrate  on  local  program 
coordination.    In  this  area,  the  METSC  developed  a  guide 'to  documented 

,  coordination  on  fhe  provision  of  employment  and  training  services  at  the' 
state  and  local  level.    Using  this- .guide,  the  prime  sponsors'  annual  prsgram 
plams  are  evaluated  on  intra-governmental  coordination  <md  utilization  of 

^available  services  **nd  facilities.  J 

*  * 

,  The  METSC  served  as  the  main  link  between  pri*ie  Sgorfsors  and  the  BET. 
As  a  ruje,  the  BET  did  not  giye  prime  sponsors  technical  assistance  in  the  * 
development  .or  administration  of  their  annual  flan,  as  there  were  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  repres^atlTes who.had  been  assigned  this  responsibility. 
The  BET  did,  however,  give  prime  sponsors  technical  assistance  opAhe  kwds 
of  information  needed  to  prepare  the  Michigan  Employment  and  Training 
Services^Council 's  Annua  Import  to  the  Governor.    There  were  also  'occasions  . 
when  the  BET  held  conferences  for  prima,  sponsors  within  the  State.  These 
conferences  covered  such  issues  as  the  use  of  labor  market  information  and 
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methods* for  doordtnating  programs  with  local-  and  state  level  agencies. 

Even  with  these  attempts  at  improving  coordination,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that,  at  the^state  and  local  levels,  the  coordination  between  CETA 
and  vocational  e4tf£ation  had  not  matured  in  the'  pa^t  years.    Those  persons 
who  were  in  charge  of  ()ETA  and  vocational  education  activities  at  the  st£te 
level  were  $f  the  opi-nion  that  they  had  been  hearing  prime  sponsors  raise 
the  same  problems  and  concerns  that  they  did  the  year  before.    Some  of  the 
gome  sponsors  that  were  interviewed  continued  to  have  strong  reservations 
about  vocational  edupaffion,  as  they  felt  that  the  vocational  education  ^ 
agencies  had  been  very  uncooperative  in  assisting  them  in  the  development 
of  training  urograms.  *0n  the  other*  hand,  these  institutions  expressed  con-' 
cern  tha^  prime  sponsors  were  not  sympathetic  to  such  institutional  dif- 
ferences a$  program  start-up  time,  planning  time,  and  philosophical  and 
organizational  goals  ^rrd  objectives. 


5.    Admin i straff on  of  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program 
(Section  112  of  CETA)  - 

 :  1 —  "  * 

% 

* '    *     i  * 
The  Soppl^ngjital  Vocational  Education  Program  (Section  112). of  CETA 

mandates  that  five  percent' of  a  state's* total  Title  I  funds  be  set  aside 

to  supply  vocational  educatiori^services  'in  areas  served  by  prifije  sponsors. 

f.  i 

The^Section  11*2  grant  is  allqcated. to  the  Governor  who,  must  then  provide^ 
vocational  education(services  through  state  departments  of  education.  CETA 
requires  that  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  negotiate^  nonfjnancial 
agreement  wit^each  prime  sponsor.    The  nonfinancial  agreement  must  specify 
.the  types  of  vocational  education  services  needed  in  the  area  served  by 
the  prime  sponsor.  '  The  MDE  then  reimburses  local  education  agencies  and  ' 
community  colleges  for  the# delivery  pf  negotiated  services  (See  Figure  3). 
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In  Michigan,  the  BET  is  the  original  .recipient  jf  the 'Section  112 
grant,  which  is  then,  immediately  transferred  to  the  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  Services  of  the  MDE.    As  the  original  recipient  of  Sectior\112 
funds,  the  BE^  is  required  by  law  to  apply  for^the  Section-112  grant.  '  * 
However,  the  MDE  is  responsible  for  writing  a  comprehensive  program  narra- 
tive that  must  also  be  submitted  tcy  the  federal  government.    In  order  to 
complete  their  grants,*  the  two, agencies  must,  exchange  information  on  the 

ampurit  of  Sectigp  112*  funds  that  will  be  allocated  to  each  prime  sponsor 
* 

and  the  number  of  nonfinancial  agreements  that  are  completed  by  the  due 
date  of  the  grant  application.  ' 
f      The  establishment  of  policy  and  the  development  of  the  Annual  Program 
'ancf  Administrative  Guidelines  for  the  Section -112  program  are  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  MDE.    These  documents  are  then  sent  to  the' METSC  and  its 
staff  for  comments  and  recommendations.    The  authority"  to  make  a  final 
determination  on  Section  112  policy  and  prograro^appeared  £o  lie  with  the. 
MDE.    The  MDE' s* domination  over  Section  IK  policy  a£d  program  guidelines 
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distressed' those  prime  sponsors  and  BET  staff  members  who  disagreed  with 
the  MDE's  polici/es  on  employment  and  training,  which  excluded  the  use  of 
Section  112  funds  for  allowance  payments  and  similar  supportive  services^. 

The  METSC  arjtf  the  BET  were  able  to' impact  oq  Section  112  programs 

•  '  * 

through  their  assessment  of  the  programs  on  a  quarterly  basis.    The"  MDE, 
which  conducted  its  own  analysis»of  the  program;  sent  the^  BET  information 
on  .the  amount  of  funds  being  expended,  .the  utilization  of"th6se  funds,  the 
number  of  participants  being  served,  and  the  program's  r^sults^    Most  of 
the  analysis  done  by  BET  was  based  on  the  implementation  of  the  nonfinancial 
agreements  in  terms  of  planned  versus  actual  expenditure  and  planned  versus 
actual- performance.    The  results  of  the  BET's  program  analysis  led  to  some  • 
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change  in  MDE  policy.    In  fiscal  year  1977,  BET  reported  that  eight  prime  i 
sponsors-  underexpended  their  vocational  eduction  funds.  'As'  a  nesult  of 
this  analysis1,  ;the'MDE  started  a  policy  whereby  underexpended  funds  would 
t?e  reallocated  tj>  areas  where  needed.        *J  ' 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  funds  were 
distributed  to  prime'sponsor  areas  based  on  the  percentage  of  the  state's 


total  Title  I  allocations.  ,The  remaining  evgtft. percent  were  set  aside  for. 

administrative  costs.  *The  MDE  received  th,e  bulk  of  these 'funds  for  the 

r  * 

administrative  staff  support,  with  the  balance  cfoing  to  BET  for  grant 
related  administrative  costs.         -  .  • 

r 

In  developing  Section  112  programs  with  prime, sponsors , ' the  MDE  gave 

\ 

preference  to  occupational  training  projects  with  an  education  and  w^rk  ex- 
periehce  component  because  it  Relieved  that  this  type^of  program  lpads'to 
direct  emplbyment  in  the  private  sector.    In  an  effort  to  provide  -a  prime 
sponsor*,  area  with**  progracn  thaj-jnet  Tocal^ieeds,  t'he  MDE  and*  prime  sponsors 
conducted  a  needs  analysis  survey  which  jexamined  (the , funds,  available,  the 
number  of  clients  to  be  served,  the  demand  for  occupations  within  the  area 
and  ths /impact  of  a  proposed  plan  on  minority  groups.    This  information  was 
thfen  used^o  develops  program  v^iich  woulc^lead  to  i!tosubsidizkd*emp'loymer\t. 
The  programs  funded  were  of  two  types:  -class-sized  pro-ams-,,  which  enroll  ed- 
a  minium  of  fifteen  people', for  training  in  a  specific 'occupation,  and  indi- 
vidua!  referral  programs,  which  utilized  existing  training  programs  inborn- 
munity  colleges  and  private  schools.    Whenever  possible,  programs  were  de- 
veloped  in  a  manner  which  allowed  Section  112  enrbllees  to  take  part  in 
education  activities  that  were  funded  by  Basic  Education  Opiportun^ty  Grants. 

.  In  Michigan,'  as  in  many  states,  the  issue  of  whether  training  allowances 
should  be  paid  with  Section  112  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  funds  hajf 


become  'con tro vers ia-1.    The  MDE  w*s  unwilling  to  utilize  Section  112  funds 
tQ^  pay  fop  training  allowances  directly  contributing  to  occupational  skill  « 
^development.  '  The  scarcity  of  information,  coupled  with  the  small  amount- 
of  Section  112  funds  available  to  meet  the  increased  need  for "occupational" 
training,  had  l»ed  to  thejbelief  that  the  payment  of  allowances  would  result 
in  an  inefficient  use  o'f  funds.  • 

The  refusal  to  pay  allowances  was  met  with ^some  resistance  by  prime  \ 
sponsors  and* BET  staff  who  felt  that  Section  112  programs  should  be  flexible 
Enough  to  pay  for" allowances,  child  care  and  transportation,  all  of  which 
were  allowable  under  the^current  federal  regulations.    These  people  argued  ' 
that,  although  Section  112  programs  involved  a  relatively  small  amota^of 
funds,  they  should  have  been  able  to  receive  Section  112  funds  to  pay  for 
supportive  services.    In  an  attempt  to  come  to  some, kind  of  agreement  over 
the  issue  of  supportive  services  such  as  allowances,  the  MDE  had  been  con- 
ducting  an  investigation  in  hopes  of  reac^ng^ani squitabl^solution1.  ^ 

The  development  of  the  nonfinancial  agreemenbsbetween>the-MDE  and  the  < 
prime  sponsor  is  a  fundamental  palht  of  the  CupplementVl  Vocational  Education 
Program*  since  it  is  us.ed  to  outline  the  specify  services  that. were  to  be 
supplied  and  the  manner  in  yhich  these  services  were  to  be  coordinated  with 
a  prime  sponsor's  Title  I  employment  and  training  activities.  'The  agreement 
contains  afstatement  of  community  needs,  the  impact  of  the  services^being  . 
provided  to  meet  these  needs,  and  a  cost-ben&£it  analysis,  which  specifies 
the  expected  results.  t  .  ■ 

Analysis  of  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program  (Section  112  of  CETA) 
:  I  I 

State  official^were  in  substantial  agreement  on  tLe  issue  of  whether^ 

the  Section  112  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program  had  promoted 
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coordination  between  employment  and  training'agencies  and  vocational  edu- 
cation  institutions.   They  believed  tjiaK,  if  'nothing  el  se,_  Section  112  pro- 

\ 

grams  caused  prime  .sponsors  and  vocational  Educator's  to  notice  each  other 

and  encouraged  the  exchange  of  information  onAarious  kinds  of. employment 
*  / 

and'  training  programs  being  offered  in  the  looal  geographic  areau    It  was 

•  felt,  however,  -that  Section  11-2  did  not  significantly  impact  program  coor- 
dination because  the  relatively  small  amount  of  funds  involved'was  not 
enough  incentive  to  affect  the  decision  making  process  of  local  officials. 

\  The  availability  of  Section  112  funds  had  not  changed  the  way  prime 
sponsors  and  vocational  educates  planned  and  ,developed*training  programs. 
Most*  of  the  services  ^provic^ed  through  Section  H2  funds  were  extensions  of' 
the  standard  vocational  education  programs  tftat  were  provided1  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.    Occasionally,  jfeioue  programs  had 
.  tifen  developed  py  prime  sponsors  to  fulfill  specific  needs,  bujl  more  often 

•  than  not,  prime  sponsors^nd  vocational  educators' preferred  programs  that 

,  were  already  in  place.    Different  program  orientations  and  planning  sctied- 
ules  hindered  the  ability  of  prime  sponsors  and  vocational  educators  to 
agree  on  the  tj^pes  of  programs  to  be  offered  under  Section  112.  Prime 
sponsors  "had  complained  that* they  had  experienced  difficulty  in  setting 
programs  at  educational  institutions  because  the  education  system  was 

,  structured  in  a  manner  that  failed  tb  give  schools  funding  credit  for  stu- 
dents  involved  in  $fhort,  intensive  jjjfograms.    This  made  schools  reluctant 

^:o  negotiate  flexible  programs  which  provided  intensive  training  to  CETA  J 

enrollees.    Educators  afrgued  that  they  %ust  operate  on  a'fiscal  year  basis* 

for  finar>cial  reasons,  and  that  until  recently,*  when  the  start  of  the  'federal 
*  '  -  *  ♦  * 

fiscal  year  */as  ch^|ed  from  July  to  October,  the  school  needs  assessments 
process  did  not  meet  with  that  of  tlje  prime  sponsor's.    The  discrepancies  in 
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the  funding  cycles  had  meant  that  Information  on  programs  had  to  be  Reported 

before  actual  training  began,  making  it  appear  as  though  vocational  jeduca- 

♦  *  ' 

tion1  institutions  were  unable  to  spend  the  funds  that  had  been  allocated. 

In  most  cases  the  development  of  Title  I /programs  had  not  been  coor- 

dinated  with  the  negotiations  of  the  nonfinancial  agreements,  largely  beV 

!•  ▼  ^  *  ' 

"fcause  prime  sponsors  had  been  more  concerned  with  the  greater  amount  of 

funding  at  stake  in  Title  I  programs.    Section  112  programs^  which  had  funds 
equal  to  five,  percent  of  those  in  Title  I  programs,  received  prime  sponsor 
attention  only  after  the  federally  established  deadlines  for  Title  I  pro- 
grams liad  been  met.  .State  level  officials  felt  that  the  regional  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor*  office  aggravated  the  situation, by  accenting  the  Tjtle  I 
plan  without  considering  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  component. 
These  same  officials  believed  this  planning  problem  could.be  remedied  if 
the  federal  government  made  Title  I  funding  ctatingent  upon  the  simultaneous 

preparation  of  the  Title  I  plan  arai  the  Section  112  nonfinancial  agreement. , 

*  V'  j 

v   All  the  officials  who  were  interviewed  agneed  that  Section  112  legis- 

lation  should  be  changed;  however,,  they  did  not  agree  on  the  direction  of 

these  ohanges.    One  suggestion,  made  most  often  by  the  BET  staff,  was  that  ■ 

ection  112  be  replaced  by^' clearly  written  legislative  mandate  which  de- 

"lihe/aled  the  relationship  between. prime  sponsors  and  vocational  education 

r 

institutions  and  required  that  the  educational  system  be  the  recipient  of 
.a  specified'proportion  of  Title  \  funds.    Under  this  type  "of  legislation, 
the  prime  sponsor  would  contract  for  vocational  education  services  directly 
with  local  vocational  education  institutions with  the  requirement  that  'the  , 
education  community  sign  off  the  prime  sponsor's  grant,  application  before *it 
was  accepted  for  funding  by  the  federal  government.    The  MDE  staff  preferred 

that  the  Section  112  program  be  expanded,  ancMhat  the  MDE  be  gtven  the 

"** 

M 

■f  :■        ■       ■  , 
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authority  to  withhold  funds.  ^Jt prime  sponsors  unwilling  to  get  together 
with  local  educators.  The  staff  would  have  not,  however,  been  opposed  tct 
the  elimination  of  Section  112  if  a  better  mechanism  for  coordination  was 

•instituted.  -  ^ 

t 

The  most  frequently  suggested  method  to  improve  coordination  was  on£-- 
#  which  would  give  the  governor  and  state1 agencies  more  authority,  over. the 
coordination  of  CETA  programs.    This  w3s  based  on  the  idea  that  once  the 
state  is  given  the  "muscle"  to  force  coordination,  prime  sponsors  would' take 
this  need  seriously.    Proponents  of  increasing  state  level  authority  over- 
employment  and  training  coordination  recognized  that,4  unlike  the  s^-ate,  . 


local  level  agencies  were  able  to  tailor  their  approach  to  solve  problems 
unique  to,  the  area.    They  felt,  however,  that  state  lev^l  formulation  of 
policy  and  planning  and  state  level  technical  assistance  would  not  preclude 
local  level  agencij»Yfrom  £eirwj  responsible  for  program^devVlopment'and 
administration.    ;/  #  t 

7.    The  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  /     •  * 

.With  the  enactment  of  the  1976  Vocationa Education  Amendments,  state 
and  local  officials  were  hopeful  that  the  Amendments  would  have  a  positive 
effect  on  CETA-vocatixmal  education  coordination./   It  was  felt  that,  if 
taken  seriously,  cour/cil  cross-fepresentation  and  cross-comm^fttaries  on 
the  annual  reports  would  prpmoflfe  a  free  exchange  of  information  with  a  re-^ 
sultanf  reduction* in  service  dupl^tion.    Some  officials  suggested  that  . 
the  cross^-representatiOT  would  be  more  effective  than  the  commentaries  be- 
cause.it  wcyald  allow  each  side  to  exchan'ge^ ideas  and  work  together  on  em- 
ploymen/'an^i  training  policy,  rather  than  to  simply  commenl  on  policy' 
already  .formulated  and  in  place.    It'was  often  pointed  out  that  although 
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the  Amendments  encouraged  state  level  advisory  bodies  to  remove  barriers 
to  coordination,  they  failed  to  provide  coordination  incentives  to  Ideal 
level  policy  makers  and  administrators,  where  program  coordination  could  . 
have  the  greatest  beneficial  impact.  t  ' 

The  perceptions  of  the  success  of  the  Amendments  in  affecting  CETA- 
-*    vocational  education' coordination  activities, had  been  favorable.  State 
and  loca.l*bfficials  felt  that  the  Amendments  might  have  affected  Ideal 
level  planning  and  coordination  by  leading  toward  an  increased  input  by 
.  local tCETA  operators  -and  educators  at  state  level  council  meetings  and  in- 
creased cooperation  and  activities  at  the  local .council  level.    It  is  * 
apparent  that  the  growing  volume  of  federal  legislation  in  both-labor  and 
education' made  educators  and  prime  sponsors ^aware  of  each  other.  This 
awareness  and  coordination  between  the  two  would  have  probably  occurred 
without  the  legislation,  according  to  most  individuals  ia-the  field; 
however,,  it 'would  have,  taken  much  longer. 

The  Amendments  spurred  coordination  at  the  state  level  between  voca- 
tional education  and  «ETA  in-certain  ways.  Jk  variety  of  activities,  in- 
cluding 'the  use  of  METSC  public  meeting,  occurred  in  Michigan  earlier  than 
the  deadlines  mandated,by  federal  legislation.    The  use  of  cross-representatives 
on  the  SACVE  and  the  METSC  was-ZeJt  to  be  a  contributing  factor  toward  state  r 
level  coordination.    As  was' stated  earlier,  these  representatives  were  -in 
place  before  the  mandates  took  effect.    The  Amendments  were  a  contributing 
factor,  however,  to  the  speed  at  which  cross-representation  took  place.  ' 
State  officials  stated  that  though  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments         '  • 
were  not  the  entire  reason  for  these  activities,  thgy  were  important  in  • 
presenting  the  philosophies  and  concerns  of  the  Congress  in  the  area  of  CETA-  • 
vocational  education  coordination.  '  * 
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"    8.    Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977  •  • 

Prior  to  its  enactment,  there^was  some  disagreement  as  to  whether 'the 

•  '    *  .  '  \  * 

<  Yduth  Employment  Demonstration  Projects  Act  '(YEDPA)  .would  promote  coordina- 

tioru    Staff  members  from  the  MDE  predicted  that  the  Act  would  lead  to  an  • 

improvement  of  coordination  because  it  would  force  representatives  of  prime • 

sponsors. and  .local  education  agencies  to  meet  together  and  discuss  issues 

on  the {empfeyment  and  training  services  to  youth.    It  was'  felt  that  the 

Act  involved  the  funds  necessary  to  motivate  .the  two  groups  to  aggressive^ 

promote  thfeir  respective  interests.    The  BET  staff  were  a  bit  more  skeptical 

about  YEDPA  and  w'ere  upset  by  its  contradiction  with  CETA's  original  legis- 

A  lative  intent,  which  gave  prime  sponsors  the  authority  to  determine  the 

mix  of  employment  arfd  training  services*.    The  staff  afso  expressed  concern' 


over  the  willingness  of  loccll  eduction  agencies  to  take  part  in  the  Title  HI*" 

7 


Program.    It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  Balance  of  Stajte  Area,  "many  local 


education  agepcie^ dfd  not  take  an  active, part  in  Title  III  plans  due  to  a 
la.ck  of  awareness  about  the  program  and  a  preference  tQ  maintain  the  status* 
J3UO<__  Jt  was  thought,  however^  that*  as  the  Youth  Act  became  established^ 


local  education  agencies  would  become  more  active  in  Title  III  programs.  1 

Since  YEDPA  for  the*most  part 'had  effected' coordination  efforts  at 
the  local  level,  secondary  educational  institutions  and  prime  sponsors  were 

"v 

asked  for* their  perceptions  on  YEDPA  as  a#  linkage  ijiechanism.    Prime  sponsor 
areas  exhibiting  positive  coord inatioif  efforts  were  selected  to  include  a  I* 
diverse  geographic  and  demographic  sample.    Included  werS  urban  and  rural.  . 
areas;,  mej^fipoli tan,  suburban  and  county  consortium  prime""sponsors;  and 
areas /if  high  unemployment,  low  unemployment  and *high  target  grolip  pfipula- 
tions.    These  target  groups  included  Native  Americans,  Chicanes,  and*  Blacks. 
1  Areas  within  the  upper  and  lower  peninsulas  afrJlichigan  were  also  studied  to 
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determine  whether  regional  differences  impacted  on  CETA-vocational  educa- 
tion  coordination.  -  K 

*  m  \  '  * 

On  the  average,  successful  cogrdi nation  efforts  were  fqunc}  whare  there 
existed  a  strong  and  positive  working  relationship  between  the  prime  sponsor 
and  Ijhe  local  education  agency  (LEA).    The  LEA  tended  to  be  very' strong  %  . 
and  generally  received  adequate  funds  from  Education.    Therefore,  a  balance* 
of  power  usually  existed  in  which  neither  side  was  dependent  ort  the  other. 
4n  some  Instances,  however,  prime  .sponsors  were  forced  to  deal  with  LEA's 
since  the  presence  of  private  agencies  capable  of  adequate  vocational  train- 
jng  was  limited.    Similarly,  in  one  area  of  extremely  high^unemployment,  >  , 
which  tended  to  increase  the  availability  of  funds  f Or -the  prime  sponsor, 
'LEA's  we(re  fully  cognizsjit  of  t^e  financial^power  held  by  the  prime,  spOnsor. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  LEA^s  ..and  prime  spojfcors  realized  the  independence 
of  each  other.  •  ^  x . 

Another  contributing  factor  influencing  these  prime  sponsors  was  the 
interest  expressed  in  CETA- vocational  education  TtfTkages  by  county  commis-  .m 
sioners  sitting  on  the  Consortium  Boards.  *  * 

^A  particularly  good  example  of  planned  coordination"  existed  in  a 
small  metropolitan  prime  sponsor  area  Ibcated.  next  to  a  large  urban  area.  v 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  LEA's  seeking- YEDPA  funding,  the  local  Board 
of  Education  set  up  a  youth  program  coordination  unit  acting  as  a  liaison 

•  "         v         ;  /  - 

between  the  area  prime  sponsors  and  the  LEA's.    This  type  of  unit  tended 
to  streamline  .channels  necessary  for  data  collection,  funding  information, 

and  paperwork.    It  also  allowed- equal  access  to  the  prime  sponsor  formal! 

.  i  *        •         *       »  , 

*LEA's  without  straining  the  limited  stafl^time*  of  the 'prime  sponso'r.  1 
Though  the  prime  sponsor  had  questioned  the  high  cost  of  salaries  involved 
.in  maintaining  this^unit,  it  still  expressed     positive  attitude  toward 
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.the  activities  arid  success  of.  the  program.  /  *   .  * 

Probably  the  single  most  notable  factor  contributing  to, the  successful 
-linka^l  between  prime  sponsors  a'nd  LEA's  was  the  ability  of  an  tR\  to 
enter  into  an  opeft-entry,  open-exit  tra'ining^  program  approach.    There  had 
beeruan  i nereis in^number^of  private  ag-well  as  public  vocational  education 
.  schools  entering  Into  agreements' with  prime  sponsors.  -  It  had, been  found 
that  public  K-12  institutions  were  engaging  in  coordirjatTve  activities 
with  prime  sponsors  V/hen  the.  r^eds  of' the  prime  sponsors  coincided  with' 
the  programs-being  offered  with  K-12  schools.    It*sh6uTjd  be  noted  that  in 
practicably  every  fnstanca,  coordination  at  the  local  level  with- ebuca- 
tional  'institutions  involved  th^  incorporation  of  short-term  ifunde'd  pro- 

\  i  s  .  \  I  ■ 

grams  fromta%pnme  sponsor  and  the  use  of  an  open-entry,  open-exit  program 
»   »*  • 

setup.    Thus,' it  appeared  that  the  incorporation  of  short-term Vunding 
and  open-entry,  open-exit  program^  were  two  important  criteria  for  local  ' 
,level  program  coordination.    Jn  almost  every  instance  ♦these  programs,  had 
either  been  developed  and  Were  functioning  withi-n  the  educational  institu- 
tion, or  they^were  technically  feastble  due  to  existing  classroom  space,  ' 
teachers  and^equipmen.t.    LEA's*  wdriasng  closely  with  prime  sponsors  ia,  pro- 
gram planrring  stated  that  they  had  run"  into  trouble* with  these  activities 
thr&ugh  improper  screening  of  participants^  and  impractical  or  data  curric- 
ulum eon tent.  -For  the  most  part,  however,  these  LEA's  were  very  knowledge- 
able fh  their  area's  labor  market  needs,  had  excellent  placement  programs, 

and  Consequently , were  very  efficient  at  offering  training  programs  desired 
•  *  '        .>  * 

by  the  prime  sponsor.  / 

"  .  s 

9.    Conclusion.  '  '  .  .  • 


^Michigan,  state  level'employmeiht  and' training  agencies  appeared  Vo 
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cbe  taking  initiative  in  the  area  of  coordination,  partly  in  response  to^  , 
federal  laws' mandating  coordinative  activities.    The  METSC  and  the  SACVE 

,  r      %  »  >  • 

hade  "little  attempt  to  implement  the  requirements  of  the  1976  Vocational 

r  4  S  * 

Educatiort  Amendments  until  shortly  before  they  went  into  effect  on  October  1, 
1977.    Failure  to  coordirtate  prior  to  this  date  qui  probably*  be  attributed 
to  a  lack  of  momentum,  rather  than  an  unwillingness,  to, get  tpgether,  Those 

•  *  4  \  •  ' 

^  V  0- 

who  were  interviewed  stated  that  the  Amendments  gave  the  councils  a  wel- 

corned  impetus  to  'take  coordinative  action.  <  „ 

Until  (the 'development  of  Michigan's  1978  Annual  and  Long  Range  Plan 

*>  * 

for  Vocational  Education,  the  METSC  and  the  SACVE  ha£  only  nominal  impact 

on  the  State  Plan*    Although 'staff  from  the  MDE  stated  that  input  had  been 

solicited  from  the  councils,'  tile  plafc  themselves  and  the  information  pro- 
—  «i 

vided  by  council  staff  contradict  this,  assertion^.    It  does  agpear  that  the  [ 


councils1  input  had  been  taken  seriously,  as  evidence  by  ther^pointment 

*  J 

council  ^representatives  on  the  State  Plan  Review. Co'mmlitee  and  the  in*. 


J 


elusion  ofTcom1cil  recordations  in  the  1978  State  Plan. 

At, first  glance  "it  -appeared  as  though  decisions  or)  Section'112  Supple- 
mental  Vofiationa^Educfation  policy  formula'tion^and  program  administration 
were  made  jointly  by  the  MDE  and  ,the  8ET.    Further  investigation  indicated' 
that, the  MDE  exercised  its  .legal  right  to  make  the  final  Section  112  de-  ^ 
ci^sions.    This  had  caused  some  resentment  among  BET  staff  members  who  * 
felt  that  the  MpjB  wasjfoo  inflexible  on  the  issue  of  allowable  services  to 
be  provided  tender- Sfecti on  112  programs.   This  issue,  along- with  the  failure 
of  both  agencies  to  exchange  anything  more  Jhan  the  required  information 
necessary  to* the  112  program,  had  \ed  to  a  somewhat  strained  relationship. 
Recognizing  that  the  relationship  between  the  two  agencies^had  potential 
for  improvement,  a.  movement  was  made  toward  the  establishment  of  liaisons 

^  •  -  .    '     , . .  ■       \  \ 
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responsible  for  improving  information  exchange  and  for  promoting  a  better 
understanding  of  'each  agency's,  philosophy  and  goals.  -Staff  fronj  both  4 
agencies  looked  forward  to  an  improved  coordinatiye-  relationship."* 

Although  Section  112  had  provide^  a,forum  whicfr  allowed  prime  sponsors 
m. to  become  familiar  with  local  vocational  education  programs,  the  difficu- 
lties involved  in  negotiating  the  nonfinancial  agreement  and  in  completing 
the  required  paperwork  were  perceived  as  cancelling  any  benefits  the  pro- 
gram might  have~engende?r§d*   The  prevalent  feeling  was"  that  local  level 
coordination  might  be  implemented  rfiore  effectively  if  states  we^e  given 
a  larger  role  in  establishing  employment  and  training  policy.    There  were 
complaints  over^ETA's  failure  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  state  * 
1  agencies  and  over  the  lack  of  authority  given  to  state*  governments  to  force 

coordination  at  the  local  level.    Representatives  from  tf\e  MDE  and  the  BET* 

<  * 

thought  it  would  be  beneficial  to  allow  prime  sponsors  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly  with  I oca\  educators  for  employment  and  training  services,  as  long 
as  this- was. accompanied  by  a  mandate  which  increased  the  State's  authority 
td  block  funding  .off  prime  sponsor  plans  that  failed  to  show  established 
mechanisms  lVthe  area. of  locals  coordination.    This  suggestion  of  course 
came  from  state  officials,  who  had  the  most  to  gainvshould  it  have  been  " 
implementfflj^^^- 

x     '  Until  rlrcently,  coordination  of  employment  and  .training,  and  vocational 

\  V  .       v        .  • 

.education  policy  did  not  have  much  success.    It  appears^  however,  -that, the 
enactment  of  the, 1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  along  with  a  volun- 
tary recognition  of  the  importance  of  cooperation,  had  'contributed  to  the 
promotion  of  coordination  betweeft  those  state  agencies  directly  affected 

by  the  amendments.    The  METSC-and  thev  SACVJE  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 

»  t  * 

work 'together  on  overlapping  areas  of  concern.    The  MDt,  having  stated  that 

*  »  <s  * 
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it  was  taking  the  amendments  seriously,  lyere  in, the  process  of  increasing 
the  input  of  the  advisory  councils  and  the  public  on  the  Annual  and  Long 
tfanger  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education..    It  was  apparent  that  the  state 
agencies  described  in  this  report  were  taking  action  in  coordination  an^ 
that  this  had  some  impact  on  state  policy  development.  "  t 

C.    NEW  JERSEY  IN-DEPTH  INTERVIEWS 

•*  .  * 

1.  Introduction  4 

The  results  of  the  jin-depth  interviews  in  New  Jersey  prev€3~ljo  be 
especially  interesting  in  light  of  an  inter-agency  agreement  whior*  had 
further  tle^med  the  roles  of  the  State  Manpower  Services^CgM&elM  and  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  with  regard  to  the  %Suppl*&ment^l  Vocational 
^  EducatrTo^^rogram.    In  addition,  th.e  increased  number  of  joint  meetings 
between  the  State  Manpower  Services  Council'  and  the  State  Advisory  Council 

h  * 

for  Vocational  Education  had  resulted  .in  increased  coordination.  The 
utilization  of  joint  meetings  between  these  two  Councils  is  important,  as 
it  is  a  practice  which  could  be  easily  adopted^by  other  sta/es. 

2.  The  Structure  and  Organization  of  the  -State  Advisory  Councils  and  the 
New  Jfersey  Department  of  Education 

1  The  State  Manpower  Services  Council  %  , 

,  The  State  Manpower  Services  Council  (SMSC)  was  established  in  New 

*  Jersey  in  compliance  with  the  mandates  of  Section  107  (b)  of  theCompre-  . 

k  hertsive  Employment  and-Training  Act  of  J973  (CETA).  The  Council  had  func- 
tioned s^ince  early  1974  when  it  y/as  established  by  the  Governors  Executive 
Order  No.  5*  The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  appointed  the  State's  Cofnmiss toner 
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.of  Labbr  and^tgdustry  as  chairperson  of  Jhe  Council.    In  order  to  select 
members  for  the  SMSC,  tfjfiJSMSC  staf^cbtained  input  from  the  public  and 
developed  a  list  of  possible  appointees.    The  Governor  then  selected  cah- 

didates  from  this  list  for  21  positions  on'the  council.    Members 'appointed 

*  v  \  , '  *■  r* 

to  the  co^Ci^ere' required  Jt>y  botrt  federal  and.  state  *Igw  to  represent 

certain  segments  of  the  population:    CETA  prime -sponsbrsr,  representatives 

from  labor,  vocational  education  personnel,  industry,  the  client  community, 

,  .     ;       •  ,       ■  ' 

aind  the  general  public. 

The^staff  of  the  New  Jersey  SMSC  is  a  special  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  tlbfcr  and  Industry  under  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Human 
Resources.   -The,  Employment  Service  is  also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Assistants-Commissioner  for  Hufnan*  Resource^Cs  The  staff  is  directly  respons- 

.        .  1 

ib;l£  £o  the,  counop  1  and  has  be^  generally  recognized  as  outside  the  Labor 

and  Industry  heirarchy.    But  since  the  chairman  of  .the  Src>C  wafi  th§  Com- 

missioner.of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  ltfdus;t{y,  the  connections  with 

the  "regular"  department  had  remained  quite  strong.    The  New  Jersey  SMSC 

staff  had  been  given  fairly  wide  discretion  in  dealing  with  vocational  edu- 

cation  personnel  on  both  Seqtion  112  funding  and  CETA  programming.  Tfjey 

had  also  befcn  active  «1n  interacting  with  prime  sponsor^and  providing  tech- 

«ncaV  assistance  for  vocational  -education  programs  funded  under  the  Section 
*  » 

112  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program.   The  staff  had  developed 
inter-agency  agreements  with  various  education  divisions',  as  well  as  a 


joint  policj/  statement  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  Education  outlining  the 
guidelitt^ror  the  planning  and  ,administration#o|  the  Section  112  funds. 

The  SMSC  staff  had  been  trying  ta  develop  a  working  relationship  with 
state  and  local  vocational  education  personnel.    Fpr  instance,  the  staff 
had  field  representatives  that  had  been  meeting  ^jth  prime  sponsors,  local 
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vocational  education  personnel,  and  fjeld  representatives  from  the  voca- 
tional education  section  responsible  for  administering  Section  112  furtds. 
Irvan  attempt  to' increase  the  pace  of  coordination  between  CETA  and  VOCa- 
tional  education,  the  staff  used  informal  contacts,  and  formal  cross- 
correspondence'  and  membership  on^he  State  Advisory  Cobncil  for  Vocational 
Education  (SACVe)  from  SMSC.  'The  staff  also  developed  position  papers  on 
various  employment  and  training  needs,  including  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  Section  112  funding,   figure  4  shows  the  basic  structure  of  CETA  < 
and  vocational  education-institutions  at  the  state  level. 

While  the  staff  had  begun  to  develop  strong  connections  with  state 
education  staff,  its  input  to  both  state  and  local  level  education  policy 

makers  hacf  not  b'ee/i  very  strong.    Field  representatives  from  the  SMSC  hatf 

  -  -  ♦ 

much  better  success  communi eating  with  tjQ| local  staff  of  vocational  edu- 

cation  institutions  than  had  the  state  and  local  level  policy  makers.  One 
real  problem  ar^a  for  these  local  field  representatives  had  been  the  pro- 
liferation of  local  level  education  councils.    The  United  Stafes  Department 
of  .Healthy  Education  and  Welfare  study  on  education  councils  in  New  Jersey 
h^d  estimated  their  total  number  at  clos£  to  10,00*0.    This  large  number  of  , 
local  education  /councils  made  local  education  policy  difficult  to  plot  for 
field  representatives.    The  efforts  of  finding  the  mostM'mportant  local 
councils,  however,  could  be  extremely  useful  in  developing  programs  of  use 

»  4 

to  prime  sponsors.  ^Despite  these  areas  of  difficulty,  the, SMSC  staff  mem- 

bers  felt  they  were  progressing  well  with  vocational  education  coordination. 

They  expressed  the  feeling  that,  compared  with  the  previous  twoVears,  ,  % 

the  last  Jtwo  years  had  seen%vast  improvement  in  coordination. 

The  CETA  legislation  required  that  the  SMSC  Review  employment  and 
training  plans  of  prime  sponsors  and  state ' agencies, t to.  monitor  these  plans 
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and  make  recommendations  toward  their  improvement,  and  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Governor,  whi^h  summarizes  the  status  of  CETA  programs 
within  the  state."  *In. order  to^accompl ish  these  required  duties,  the  JMSC 
in  New  Jersey  estlbli shed -six  standing  committees  to  deal  with  various 
aspects  of  employment  and  training.  '  Among  t^iese  committees  was  a  standing 
committee  for  vocational  education.    There  were  others  which  dealt  with 
such  areas ^  plan  review,  program  monitoring,  and . inter-agency  coordina- 
tion.    It  had  been  through  the  committee  for  vocational  education  that  the 
SMSC  made  its  major  policy  decisions  regarding  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  vocational  education  within  the*  State. 

The  SMSC  Plan  and  Review  Committee  had  little  involvement  with  the 
evaluation  of  CETA  iM tie  I  programs,  a$  the  federal  review  of  such  pro- 
grams had  been  thorough-    As^  result,  where  the  SMSC  had  been  involved  in 
the  review  of  Title  I  plans,  it  primarily  focu'sed  upon  attempts  to  fully 
utilize  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  various  state'manpower  agencies. 

'  -  J 

The  monitoring  of  CETA  programs  consumed  a  substantial  portion, of  the 

time  of  the  SMSC  staff*    Attempts  had  been  made  by' the  ^lonitoring  Committee 

to  avoid  the  duplication  of  monitoring  efforts  made  by  other  federal  or*-* 

state  agenctes.and  the  council  had  also  avoided  any  replication  of  the 

internal  monitoring  beingx^erformed  by  the  agencies  themselves.    Thus,  the 

primary  focus  of  the  SMSC's  Monitoring  Committee. had  been  for  the  purposes 
?  i 

of:  •  discerning  statewide. problems  and  trends,  examining  ways  in  which  the 
S\  J 

professional  standard  of  the  program  could  be  elevated,  and  analyzing  tjie 

relationships  between  CETA  and  state^ agencies.  1  v 

The  approach. that  the  New  Jersey  SMSC  followed  with  its  program  moni- 

t 

toringJiad  been  to  examine  each  program  component  one  by  or/e,  to  determine 
how  well  it'was  functioning,  how  it  related  to  other  components  within  the, 
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system,  and  how  the  program  components  had  been  linked  with  related  ser-- 
vices  in  the. community.    The  functional  ability  of  a  prpgram  component  had 
been  determfned  by  means  of  interviews  with  the  Manpower  director,  the  • 
operating  agency,  anfl  the  host  agency,  alon|  with  a  review  of  cas*  records. 
This  procedure  had  been  followed  by  participant  and  employer -questionnaires, 
which* enabled  the  ifrogram  Monitoring  Committee  to  determine  how  well  a 
program  had  been  related  to  other  agencies, 

I 

Another  function  of  the  SMSC  was  to  effect  better, coordination.  This 
function  had  been  difficult  to  define  since  coordination  activities  had^  ■ 
come  out  of  piaV  review,  program  monitoring,  and  general  and  specific  tech- 
nical assistance  efforts.    The  efforts  the  New  Jersey  SMSC  Jfiad  made  to 
foster  joint  planning  betwefTcETA  prime  sponsors  and  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice, between  prime  sponsors  and  Title  XX  planners,  and  the  relationships 
between  CETA  and 'vocational  education,  are  examples  of  coordinated  planning 
which  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  complete  integration  of  manpower  delivery 
systems.  #  *  /' ' 

Since  the  passage  of. the  Vocational  Education  Amendments^  1976 \he 
level  6f  coordination  between  the  New  Jersey  SMSC  and  the  various  state 
agencies  had  improved.    Thgse  improvements  had  taken  the  form  of  .tangible 
products  (reports,  planning  documents,  and  studies  on  the  improvement  of 
coorclinative  .efforts) ,  as  well  as  the*  more  intangible  perceptions  of  those 

personnel  and  officials* iryvotv&d  in  CEJA  and  voca^ionaj  education  programs. 

k  *  * 

For  example,  the  SMSC  staff  had  recently  distributed  a  questionnaire  which 

t 

enabled  them  to^nor.e  clearly  ascertain  the  role  of  CETA  prime  sponsors  in 
the  SuRplementaljl/Vocational  Education  Program  (Section  112).    This  survey 
proved  to  be  extremetybaiseful  in  the  determination  of  how  to  better  assist  - 
prime  sponsors  in  vocational  education  coor^iliation'amJ  Row  to' best  develop 
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the  SMSC  role  1n''the  coordinativs  process.  \ 

*  •  • 

The  New  Jersey  State .Advi spry.  Council  for/ Vocational  'Education        .  ) 

The  Vocational  EducationAct  as*,enacted  in  1963  and  amended  in  ^?68 

provided  for  grants^  to  states  forNmaintainirig,  ^Improving  and  developing 

program?  of  vocational,  education.   This  act  called  'for  designation^?! 

single  state  board  or  agency  to- administer 'the  fuods  and  establishment  of 

an  independent  State  Advisory  Board  on  Vocational  Education  (SACVE).  The 

New  Jersey  Advisory  Cou^il  on  Vocational  Education  was  the  single  body 

with  statewide  advjsoVy  responsibility  for  vocational  education.    The  1976' 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  have  expanded  the  responsibilities  of  the 

*  * 

SACVE  in  several  areas. 

The  SACVE J n  New  Jersey  is  appointed  by  the  Governor.    He  or  .she 

accepts  recommendations  from  several  sources,  but  the  most  influential 

.  source  seemed  to  be  the  State  Board  of  Education.    Once  the'  council  was 
*  ■        *  /  V 

chos,en,  it  was  the  first  responsibility  of  the  membership  to  electa  chair- 

person.'  The  SACVE^was  staffed  by  two  persons,  an  executive,  director  and 

a  secretary.  "While  they  were  civil  servants  in  the  Department  of  Edwca- 

tion,  they  were  responsible  only  to  the* Council.    The  one  major  problem, 

wjjth  a  smajl  professional  staff  was  that  the  Council  often  had  to  rely  on' 

•outside  source's  for^lts  research  and  data.  .  ».  ■  ,  . 

-    The  SACVE  ha*d  been  charged  with  several  responsibilities^.  It  was  to 

advise  the  State  fioand  on  the  development- of  the~State  Plan  for  Vocational 

Education  and  Occupational  Education  (State  Plan)/   This  included  the  prepar 

ation  of  both  long-range  and  yearly  program  plans.    Furthermore,  the  council 

must  adv1se_  the  State  Board  of  policy  matters  arising  from  the  administra- 

m 

tion  of  the  State  Plans  and  on  the  availability  of  vocational,  occupational,. 


technical,  and  career  education  programs  to  persons  needing  such' education.'- 
The  council  had  also  been  required  to  hold  public  meetings  and  hearings,, 
t     through  which  the  general  public  could  express  views  concerning  Wjg$fgAal, 
occupational  and  career  education*.    The  council  had^also  been  required' to 
make  fo^nal  annual  evaluations'  on  vocational"  education,  and  not  surprisingly, 
•    most  of  the  emphasis  was  on  the  activities -of  the. Division  of  Vocational^ 
Education,    in  these  evaluations,  the„Section  412  agreements  were  closely 

c 

examined  to  ascertain  their  effectiveness  'in  providing  vocational  training.. 
•  t  *         »  . 

... 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  .  \ 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of.  Education  was  divided  into  several  # 
jservice"  areas,  one  of  which  was  the  Division  of  .Vocational  Education. 
This  Division  had  authority  for  both  secondary  and" post-secondary  vocational 

*  ■ 

*  t 

t    education  in  the -State.    In  addition,  this  Division  had^bfeen  charged  with 

administeririg  the  Section  lit  program.    Within  the  Division *of  Votatioqal 

Education  the  CETA  Coordioation  Unit  was  directly  responsible  for  the  ad- 

ministration  of  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  program. 

'Structurally,  the  supery^Tof  the  112  program  made -direct  input  to 

t  *      the  Assistant  Commissioner  fpr  Vocational  Education.    As  the  delegated. 

representative  to  the  SMSC,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  transmitted  the 

input  of  the  division  to  SMSC  members,    the  Assistant  Commissioner  communi- 

*cated  regularly  with  SACVE  members  and  attended^eir  meetings  as  a-De- 

partment  of  Education  representative.    Thus,  any  formal  input  to  the  policy 

/   •     making  officials  was  transmitted  through  the  Assistant  Commissioner.  The 

Division  was  regularly  informed  of  policy  issues  through  staff  information  • 

*%  ■ 

sessions  with  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  JJn  the  o^her  hand,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  felt  that  he  obtained  information  from  the  staffers  which  helped 
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him  develop positions.    Furthermore,  supervisory  personnel  often  attended 
council  meetings  and  made  presentations  of  Section  112  activities.  The 
supervisors  felt  that-the  informal  inputs  the  staff  received  were  important 
as  well,    -  .  )  *  * 

On  the  local  levek^6ie  112  staff  had  field  representatives  who  worked  I 
with  loqal  vocational  education  institutions,  prime  sponsor  staff,  and 
SMSC afield  representatives  to  insure^the  smooth  flow  of  112  funds  to  the 

locatl  level;.  >  These  field  representatives  were  in  close  contact  with  prime 

I  '     -J  :  ^\ 

sponsors  in  the  development  of  nonfinancial  agreements,  especially  in 

.      .  I 
determining  the  vocational  needs  of  each  area,    Tt^e  supervisors /for  voca- 
tional education  felc  their  staff  could  serve  the  specific  needs  of  each 
area  and  £till  have  an  overall  state  policy.   The  field  representatives  a*so 
coordinated  CETA-vocational  education  activities  outside  Section  112  in 
many  prime  sponsor ^districts.  ' 


State  Level  Coordination 


'Until  the  1976  Vocational ^Educatipn  Amendments  were  passed,  program  z 
coordination  between  the  state  agencies  which  regulated  employment  and  train- 
ing se$ices  was  not  specifically  required  by  law.  'Although  CETA  re-  * 
quired  coordination,  it  did  not  specify  the  structure  or  form  that  coordi-** 
nation  was  to  take.    This  did  not  mean  that  prior  to ''the  1976  Amendments 
sl^te  agencies  did  not  attempt  to  initiate  coordination  effdrts.    On  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  severaj/state  agencieS 
that  they  ttad  common  interests'.    State  education  agencies  administering 

<!eTA  Section  112  monies  had  established  relationships  with  J:he  $tate  agency  4 

9 

responsible  for  the  CETA  Governor's  Grant,  since  the  latter  was  the  original 
recipient  of  112  funds.    Most  'coordination,  however,  took, place  on  a  voluntary 
level*  -  t  .  *  * 
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*  *  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  and1  ' 
State  Manpower  Services  Council  Coordination 

5="T-  :  ^  ■  77  
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The  first  serious  considqrat%^of'  crossrcommentary  and  cross- 
representation  between  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education* 
(^ACVE)  and  the  State  Manpower  Services  CounsaJ  (SMSC)  pre-dated  the  1976 
'Vocational  'Education  Amendments.    In  ,1975^  when' the  Amendments  were  still 
inthe  planning  stage,  „SACVE "members  began  attending  meetings  with  SMSC 
members,  as^an'ad  hoc  committee"  was  formed  within  the  SMSC.  Similarly,^ 
m'gmbers  of  both  the  SACVE  and  the  SMSC  discussed^ways  to  i n^lemen ttcross- 
representation  on  the  councils.    The  cross-commentary  plans  had  continued, 
*and  t^ councils  held. several  joint  sessions  in  1976  and  1977. 
•     ..  Since  1975,  "the  .SACVE  and  the  SMSC  held  joint  planning  sessions  for  v 

> 

input  oh  both  e^ucation^nd  CETA  plans."  -These  meetings  helped  the  two 

councils  to  iron  out  differences  early  and  to  present  a  more* Solidified 

opposition  to  anti-coordination  for^c^jiWthin  (the  state.    SACVE  and  SMSC 

members  also  attempted  to  develop  occupational  needs  studies,  but  ran  into  v 

'  '* 
.proWems  wi£h  conflicting  data  sources.    Such  studies  never  progressed' 

>•'•-•  '  ,  ^ 

^imfch  -in  either  council,  because  they- lacked  supporting  data  upon  which 


everyone  could  agree, 


The^SACVE  played  a  major  role  in  pushing, for. coordination  of  employ- 
ment  .and  training  services  in  New  Jersey.    Since  the  relationship  between, 
the  SACVE^and  the  SMSC  had  beeto  fairly  strong,  the  SACVE  received  support 
for 'its  efforts,  butv found  the  involvement  of  state  education  personnel  7 
difficult  to  obtain.    Difficulties  between  the  secondary  and' post-secondary 
personnel  added  to  the  problem.  ■ 

In  1975,  the  SACVE  developed  an  evaluation  report  of  the  cooperative 
activity  In  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  services.    In  June  of  that 
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year,  a1  conference  was  hel-d  among  those  groups  involved  in  manpower /to 


develop  methods  of  cpordi nation.    Included  at  the  conference  were  prime 
sponsor  representatives  *  local  educators,  department  of  Education  and 
Department  of  Labor,  and  industry  |erSonnel,  and  SMSC  and  SACVE  members. 
Unfortunately,  these  groups  sould  not  agree  on  much  of  anything. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  had  sparked  an  even  greater  interest 
in  coordination.    A  ta^Tforce  was  organized  to  review  the  coordination  of 
Employment  and  traininq  services,  and  to  recommend  appropriate  actions  to 
the  Governor.    The  task  force  includecLinput  from  all  the  groups  involved 
in  CETA-vocational  education  coordination.    The  members  of  the  SACVt  and  the 
SMSC  pushed'for  the  assignment  &f  these  recommendations  tp  one  group  for 
implementation.    Thus,  it  was  apparent  that  cooperative  efforts. in  New 
Jersey  between  the  SACVE  and  the  SMSC  predated  the  passage  of  the  Vocational 
(Education  Amendments^ in  1976.    These  earlier  cooperative  efforts  were  able 
to  set  precedent  for  later- efforts.  '  * 


y  Perhaps  one  of  the  jnore  important  aspects  of  the  coordination  between 

*  ■* 
CET-A  and  vocational  education  which  occurred  since  the  amendments'  passage^ 

had  been  the  continuing  efforts  of  both  the  SACVE  and  the  SMSC  to  hfrld  joint 

meetings  on  the  planning  process  for  the  Annual  and  Long, .Range  State  Plans  f 

for  Vocational  Education  and  for  CETA  plans.    Tha* recognition  of  the  SMSC's 

strong  commitment  to  coordination  with  the  SACVE  was  shown'in  the  SMSC's  v 

recent  Preliminary  Report  ...  on  Three  Aspects  of  Vocational  Education 

Coordination  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.   This  report,  which  was  prepared 

for  the  SMSC  by  the  Technical  Assistance  and  Training^ Corporation,  Stated:  - 

The  SMSC,  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Governor,  acts  as  a  forum 
for  identification  and  development  of  recommendations  for  resolu- 
tion of  manpower  related  issues  within  the  State.    Its  role  as  a> 
coordination  mechanism  is  a  combination  of  advisory- functions 
and  actual  administration  for  the  Governor,  of  the  Governor's 
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discretionary  CETA  fjjrids.    In  New  Jersey*  the  roTe  of  the  SMSC  wfth 
.  regard  to  coordination  has  been  basically  that  of  a  facilitator. 

^TJie  report  also  discussed  several  exampj.es  of  SMSC  an^p&ACVE  coordination, 

including:     q  ^ 

-  Reciprocal  representation  on  the  SMSC  and  the  SACVE  and  member- 
ship on  the  107  Committee- for  participation  in*the  vocational  ' 

. ;         education  plann'ing  process.  ' 

>  4  '  I 

-  Participation  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  * 
Welfare  in  development  of  a  reference  guide  to^New  Jersey's  *    .  * 
manpower- related  advisory  councils,  and  an  analysis  of  inter- 

council  coordination  (with  the  assistance  of  TATC).  1 

-  Allocation  of  portions  of  the  Governors  discretionary  CETA  funtis 
to  support  coordjnatiloflrtfrojects  between  CETA  prime  Sponsors  and 
related  programs,  al trough- there  had  reportedly  been  little  in-       '  • 
terest  in  use  of  these  funds  in  coordination  purposes.  ,  - 

-  Co- sponsorship  with  the  SACV^  of  tt\e  1975  New  Jersey  Manpower 
DeveTSTmient  Conference.  ) 

The  SMSC  and  the  SACVE  continued  to  exchange  cross- representatives 
#  between  themseJvefc.    Furthermore,  the  two  council ^beld  joint  meetings'  and  -' 
.    planning  sessions  to  develop  a  methodology  for  identification  of  the  stage's 
employment  ang  training  needs.    For  this  purpose,  a  gr&lt  was  awa'rded  to 
the  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  (SOICC),  tyith 
money  from  the  special  four  percent  CETA  appropriation  for  SMSC  discre- 
tionary projects.    Thus,  the  two  groups  continued. to  develop  coordinative^ 
efforts  in  a  number  of  areas.     *     .  "  * 

The  State,  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  the  State  Manpower 
Services  Council,  and  th6  New  Jersey,  Vocational -Education  Division 

The  major  coordination^ffort jnvoWing  the  State  Advi s^ry^ Council  for  \ 

Vocational  Education  (SACVE)",  the  State'Manpov^r  Services  Cougcil  (SMSC)^  .  * 

and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  had  &e€h  through  the  Annual  Long- 

-    Range  Plans  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  state  CETA  plans.'  Prior  to  the 

p      •  * 

*  \ 

Vocational  Education  Amendments,  the  SACVE  and  the  Division  of  Vocational 

♦  *  * 

« 
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Education  received^  only  minimal  input  from  the  SMSC.    Furthermore,  the  SMSC 
had  received  only  marginal  inpyt  from  vocational  .education  prior  to  1975. 
.Since  the  passage  of  the  Amendments,  coordination  on  the  State- Plans  h# 
involved  all  three  groups  more  extensively  each  year.   The  coordination  be- 
tween 'the  SMSC  and  the. SACVE  had  probably  been  the  strongest.    SMSC  members 
had  been  trying^o -solicit  greater  input  from  both  this  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the^tate  Education  Agency  staff  in  order  to  get  a  broader 
picture  Of  vocatipnal  education  interests.**"  Conversely,  SMSC  members  found 
that  "their  main  input  to  vocational  education  plans  Jiad  been.through  the 
.SACVE. 


The  staff  of  the  unit  administering  112  funds  received  informal  input 
from JM$C;'staf£  concerning  polity  Ifecisions  and  day-to-day  administration. 
SMSC  staff  worked  closely  with'  the  staff  from  the  11?  unit  in  order  to 
assess  participant  characteristics  and  to  insure  that  the- statistics  kept  by 
both -offices  were  compatible.    Both  staffs  also, met  on  several  occasions 
to  review  their  positions  ion  guidelines  developed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Educate!*  and  Labor~and .Industry. 

Department  of  Educatiop  in 


The  SACVE #had  interacted  formally  with  the 
the, development  of  the  Annual  and  Long  Range  Rlays  for  Vocational  Education. 
Representatives  from  the, SACVE  had  been  reguired'to  attend  meetings  on  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  the  Plans.    The  SACVE  al-so  had  informal 
channels  for  interaction  with.  Department  of  Education  personnel.  This 
occurred  through  individual  contacts  by  members  of  th?"  SACVE,  sinje^over 


half  of  the  membership  was  composed  (^professional  educators,  most  of  whom 
had  contacts  with  personnel  in  the  Department  of  Education  heirarchy.  Con 
tact  was  also  maintain^ through vinter-agency  agreements  developed  by  the 
SACVE  staff'with  other  personnel  Evolved  in  vocational  education.  *  This  , 

* 
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*  included  .agreements  w4th  SMSC  staff  from  the  department  0f  Labor  and 
Industry,  and  those  agencies  providing  data  gathering^ and  other  services 
such.as  the  Employment  Service. 

Most  Department  of  Education  personnel'  viewed  the  SACVE  as  an  advisory 
board  to  be  utilized  only  when  needed-  for  citizen  input,  whereas  most  SACVE 
members  emphasized  the  evaluation  -component  of  their  respective  roles.  The 
official  statement  from  the  Department  of  Education  on  coordination  had  been 
one  of  cooperation  ar^  assistance:    "Vocational  educators  are  cpnuiitted  to 


the  task  of-preparing  individuals  for  a  world  of  employment.    Whether  pro- 
grams are  part  of  the  regirlar--rauraTioW^fem,  encompassing  career  ex- 
ploration and  developm^for  secondary  students  or  short-term  retraining 
of  adults  leading  to  immediate  employment,  vocational .educators  are  pledged 
to  make,  available  their  expertise  and  resources."  ' 

Since  the  passage  of*the>ecational  Education  Amendments  in  1976,  the 
major  area's  of  coordination  between  the  SMSC,  the  SACVE,  and  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of' the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education  had  remained 
during,  the  development  of  Annual  and  Long  Range  Plans  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  during  the  development  of  the  Supplemental" Vocational  EducatiV  * 
plans.    In  the  development  of  the  112  plans,  it. had  been  primarily  the 
//SMSC,  n*ot  the  SACVE,  that  sought  to  increase"  the  level  of  coordination-/^- 
.   thermore,  the  SMSC  and  the  field  representative  from  the  Divisip^rfVoca- 
tlorral  Education  had  been  increasing  the  level  of  coordination  in  their 
activities  in  an  attempt  to  keep  their  programs  functioning  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  , 

.  However,  the  level  of  coordination  in  the  planning  process  rffd  not  seem 
to  have  increased  during  .the  past  years.    This  point  should  not  be  overlooked 
given  the  large  emphasis  that  was  placed  on  planning  coordination  in  the 
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1976  Vocational  Education  Amendment  and  in  the  latest  revis-ions  of  the  CETA 
legislation.    The  planning  process,  however,  had  been  serioysly  impacted 
€y  a  change  in  the  top  level  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion.   Despite  efforts  by  administrators  to  develop  systems  which  operated 
effectively  on  their  own,  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  avoid  the  influence 
of  personalities  on  the  process..    The  foVtner  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  had  a  strong  positive  influence  iif  moti- 
vating the  process  of  coordination  of  CETA  and' vocational  education  activ- 
ities in  New  Jersey.    With  his  departure,  coordinative  planning  had  not  im- 
proved much  ir^jie  past  year  and  may  have  actually  deteriorated  somewhat. 
This  was  clearly  reflected  in  the  ^corrinents  of  .the  SMSC  on  the. Annual  and 
Long  Range  Rlan  for  Vocational  Education: 

The  SMSC's  continuing  concern  witfi"  the  Annual  Plan  as  drafted  is 
that  it  remains  essentially  a  compliance  document  rather  than  one 
which  reflects  a  comprehensive  system  of : state  and  local  planning 
nor  one  of  broadly-based- inter-agency  planning.    This  concern  was 
expressed  in  our  letter  dated  May  13,  197/,  which  conveyed  the 
SMSC's  response^to  the  FY-77  Vocational  Education  Plan,  and  it  ap- 
pears that' the  situation  has  not  chviged  substantially  since  last 
year.  — r 

The  continuing  chaotic,  disjojnted  systems  of  unilateral  "plan- 
ning" methodologies  which  are  now  in  place  in  our  education/ 
manpower/human  service  de.livery  .activities  have  reached  an  in- 
tolerable level.    The  fact  that  planning  is  reduced  to  completing  . 
a  set  of  documents  to  satisfy  a  federal  funding  requirement  is  . 
unfortunate  and  all  of  us  engaged  in  the  practice  need  to  join 
forces  in  every  way  possible  to  bring  about  corrective  actions. 

I£  was  hoped  that 4s  the  new  personalities  became <more  accustomed  to  each 

other  over  the. next  few  months  the  level  of  coordination  would  improve. 

* 

4.-  State-Local  Level  Coordination 

Most  of  the  input  from  the  local  level  was  i^gpeived  through  the  SMSC 

landing  subcommittee  on  vocational  education  activities.    The  staff  had 
%  ■ 
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felt  that  the  most  active  participation  from  the' prime  sponsors  came*from 

>         '  .    fe  • 

those.'areas  with  representation  on  the  SMSC.   This  seemed  logical  since 

*    <  L 

their  knpwledge  or  the  SMSC's  subcommittee  for  vocational  education  had' 

i 

been. more  extensive  than  other  prime  sponsors.    In  fact,  SMSC  staff  members 
felt  that  local  .input  into  state  policy  was  generally  weak,  where  prime 
sponsors  had  no  representatives  on  SMSC.    This  seemed  to  indicate- that  the 
sta^f  perceptions  of  local  level  needs  had  been  severely  limited  by  the 
input  they  received.   There  were,  however,  field-representatives  who  gave 
SMSC  staff  members  a 'general  "idea  of  local  needs.    The  SMSC  staff  had  de- 
veloped a  survey  of  local  prime  sponsor  councils  to  assess  methods  of  oper- 
ation and  general  structure.    The  New  Jersey  laws  did  not  sufficiently  de- 
'fine  the  structure  of  the  prime  sponsor  council,  leaving  those  decisions  to 
federal' regulations  on  CETA.    As  a  consequence,  staff  members  fbund  wide 
.discrepancies  in  the  make-up  and  size  of  local  prime  sponsors1  councils. 
Many  councils  were  developed  to  imitate  the  structure  and  composition  of  * 
thfe  SMSC,  while  others  followed  the  make-up  of  alternative  interest  groups. 

'Local  coordinators  pointed  out  the  nee^  for  local  solutions  to  solve 
the  unique'  problems  of  each  area.    Furthermore,  they  mentioned  that  the 
decent  Youth  Amendments  .to  CETA  might,  force  these  local  groups  to  interact 

even  more.    They  had  flit  the  proper  role  of  the  state  would  be  to  oversee 

* 

local  operations  and  provide  a  broader  operative  framework  o£  policy  guide- 
Ifnes  for  local*  prime  sponsors.    Unfortunately,  in  some^areas  of  the  state 
this  policy  might  not;  work  since  3ocal  prime  sponsors  and  education  represen< 
tatives  could  not  agree  on  any  issue,  and  cooperative  committee  structures 
had  been' non-existent.    SM$T~staff  members  felt  that  the  majority  of  local 
prirpe  sponsors  had  been  interacting  well  with  vocational  education  personnel 
They  felt,  however,  that  pressure  had  been  mounting  to  develop  coordi native 
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committee  structures  and  activities  In  areas^with  poor  coordination. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  had*been  involved  in  local  plan- 
ning for  both. prime  sponsors  and  local  vocational  education  institutions 
through  technical  assistance  from  its  system  of  local  field  representa- 
tives.   Cfcal  field  representatives  assisted  prime  sppnsors'  in  assessing 
vocational  needs  of  their  area  and  also  helped  institutions  develop  plans 
for  serving  those  needs.    In  addition,  the  Division  had  informal  input  into 
the  development  of  some  local  plans.  *  


To  summarize  the  coordination  process,  the  strength  of  cOordi native 
activities  in  planning  on  the  state  level  had  recently  shown  increases. 
The  structure  of  the  system,  including  field  repfresentatives,  had  the  po- 
tential  for  strong  coordination  from  state  to  local  personnel,  as  we^l^ 
Despite  apparent  successes,  problem  areas  still  remained.    The  strength  of 
coordinative  planning  between  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  the 
SMSC  had  not  been  very  strong,  and  while  the  SACVE  had  begun  to  develop 
stronger  ties  with  the  SMSC,  tfte^elationship  of  the  SACVE  to^tfte  State' 
Board  of  Education  had  been  somewhat  strained.    Also,  coordination  in  plan- 
ning between  prime  sponsors  and  the  SMSC  had  some  problem  areas,  but  in 
most  areas  it  had  developed  good  working  relationships. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  coordi- 
nation between  state  and  local  levels  had  generally  improved.  This  improve 
ment  was  partially  the  result  of  improved  monitoring  procedures  developed 
by  the  SMSC  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  field  representatives: 
The  strengthened  on-site  monitoring  provisions,  combined  with  tightened 
regulations  for  spending,  assisted  in  creating  more  cost-effective  programs 
Furthermore,  efforts  such  as  the  SMSC  program  td  discover  prime  sponsor  in- 
volvement  in. Section  112  programs  had  been  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to  *~ 


improve  coordination  between  state  and  local  levels.    One  concern  voiced  by 
prime  sponsors  (through  the  SMSC)  centered  on  membership  requirements  for 
County  Career  Coordinating  Council^  which  did  not  require,  but  suggested, 
prime  sponsor  representation.    In  general,  coordination  between  the  state 
and  local  levels  had  been  one  of  positive  change.  * 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that,  when  the  revisions  of  CETA  ' 
specially  focused  on  the  disadvantaged  were  considered,  it  was  felt  that 
the  needs  of  CETA  and  vocational  education  clientele  might  come  to  be  at 

odds  with  parh  nthpr   _  


t 

While  this  would  not  reduce  the  need  for  coordination,  it  might  dimin- 

t 

ish  some  of  the  philosophical  differences  which  already  existed  between 
local  CETA  administrators  and  vocational  educators.    At  the  same  time,  a 
financial  cfunch  which  had  hit  local  school  districts  was  forcing  vocational* 
educators  to  coordinate  efforts  to  avoid  duolication  of  services.  This 
resulted  in  a  closer  relationship  between  local  vocational  educators  and  ^ 
prime  sponsors.    Thus,  while  coordination  between  state  and  local  levels 
was  becoming  stronger,  serious  challenges  were  faced  at  the  local  level  be- 
tween prime  sponsors  and  local  vocational  educators. 

5.    Administration  of  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program 
(Section  112  of  CETA)  . 

re- 
section 112  of  CETA  mandated  that  five  percent  of  a  state's  entitlement 

*  »  *  * 

under  Title  I  go  dfrectly'to  the  state  vocational  education  policy  making 

v 

unit.    While  other  Tftle  I  funds  go  directly  to  the  prime  sponsor,  Section 
U2  requires  pr.ime  sponsors  to  make  nonfinancial  agreements  with  the  state* 
education  agency  covering^he  types  of  vocational  education  services  needed 
in  thef  area.    The  state  then  pays  local  education  agencies  and  community 
colleges  to  provide  services  through  Section  112  funds.  * 
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When  Section  112  monies  came  into  New  Jersey  they  had  been  passed 
from  the  Governor  to  his  designee,  the' Commissioner  of  the  Department  of- 
Labor  and  Industry.  Each  prime  spons^J  was  then  allotted "five,  percent  of 
its, Title  I  allocation, .minus  twenty  perce'nt  of  the  gross  for;  administra- 
9  tion,  plus  money  for  prison  training  through  the  Garden  State  School  Dis- 
trict. The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  together  with  \he  Division  • 
of  Vocational  Education  staff,  developed  criteria  which  generall/'outlined 
the  development  of  nonfinancial  agreements  between  .prime  sponsors  and  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  staff. 

The  stated  criteria  had  not  been  very  specific  and  was  somewhat 
repetitive  of  the  federal  regulations  for  Section  112.    Program  participants 
had  been  able  to  receive  occupational  training  in -those  institutions  which 

*  were  approved  by  the  Department  of  education.    The 'payment  of  allowances 

c  * 
had  been  allowed  only  under  special  circumstances.    It  should  be  noted  that 

preference  was  for  multi-sQurce  funding;  tftat  is,  prime  sponsor  agreements 
wbich  drew  their  funds  from  CETA  Titles  I,  II,  and  VI.  ,| 

Once  the  criteria^  had  been  established,'  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  the  nonfinancial 
agreement  with  each  prime  sponsor.    The  Division  experienced  some  diffi- 
culties  with  this  because  of  the  different  planning  cycles  for  local, prime 
sponsors  and  local  'institutions.    Local  field  representatives  had  been  as-^ 

signed  to  specific  regions  in  an  attempt  to#alleviate  the  problenfs  arising 

* 

from  different  planning  cycles,  although  some  had  continued  to  occur.  The 
mairi  problem  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  planning  cycle  at  Vocal  voca- 
tional  education  institutions  usually  was  based  on  the  academic  year, 
whereas  the  funding  periods  for  prime  sponsors  had  been  on  an  annual  basis. 
f  From  the  perspective  of  the  SMSC,  there  had  been  three  opportunities 
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for  involvement  in  Section  112  programs.   The  first  opportunity  arose  when 
the  funds  wet*e  disbursed  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry.    At  that  time,  the  SMSC  was  able  to  participate  with  representa- 


tives frorfl  vocational  education  in  the  development  of  guidelines  for  funding 
uses*   Second,  the  J^jfe  gave  technical-  assistance  to  prime  sponsors  in 
both  planning  and  implementation  of  Section  112.   The  SMSC  also  assisted 
prime  sponsors  in  developing  plans  for  utilization  of  funds  derived  from 
other  Sections  and 'Titles  of  CETA.   Third,  the  SMSC  staff  reviewed  programs 
at  both  the  local  and  state  levels  financed  by  Section  112  funds."  '~ 

While  contacting  prime  sponsors  to  offer  assistance  with  vocational 
services,  SMSC  staff  utilized,  its  fiald  representative  system.    SMSC  staff^ 
felt  that,  despite  thg  planning  cycle  .problems,  vt^stjll  was  able  to  offer 
solid  technical  assistance  to  prime  sponsors  witji  Section  112  programs. 
As  previously  r^n^bned,  the  staff' of  the  SMSC  had  been  actively  involved 
in  the  development  of  local  n^gds  analysis.    In  addition,  trte  staff  of  the 
SMSC  assisted  prime  sponsors  in  most  phases  of  the  development  of- plans 
for  Section  112,  thus  the  staff  felt  that  it  had  been  able  to  give  accurate 
assistance  in  the  development  of  Section  112  plans. 

The  involvement  of  the  SMSC  had  not  been  limited  to  plan  development^ 
for  Section  112  programs,  as  the  SMSC  was  often  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
actual  implementation  of  the  programs.    SMSC  staff  members  consulted  on  the 
interpretation  of  Section  112  regulations  in  such  areas  as  eligibility  of 
programs  for  funding,  types  of  training  allowed,  and  eligibility^  institu- 
tions for  training  in  vocational  education  services.  i 

The  SMSC  had  a  final  opportunity  to  impact' on  Section  112  activities 
through  its  Quarterly  and  /\nnual  Reviews  of  the  activities  of  CETA  prime  , 
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sponsors.  The  staff  of  the  SMSC  felt  that  this  had  assisted  both  itsJtf 
•and  prime  sponsors  in  making  the  determination  of  future  policy. '  ' 

6,    Analysis  of  Section  112 


It  was  difficult  to  be  conclusive  on'Section  112  programs  involving 


state-level  manpower  staff  since  this  staff  had  only  limited  control  over 
the  planning  process  and  had  virtually  no  thvolvement  in*  (Jay-to-day  program^ 
'administration.   The  staff  of  the  SMSC  felt  that  SMSC  programs  'had  heightened 
mutual  program  awareness  between  CETA  and  vocational  education  personnel. 
-:iTrsoirfe  areas  there  , had  been  strong  coordinative  activities; 'however,  staff 
members  felt  this  to  have  been  as  much  a  factor  of  the  strength  of. local 
planning  coun^HVyand  a  commitment  by  CETA.  officials  t&  vocational  education 
in  that  area  as  it  was  the  presence  of  such  a  favorable  section  aS  112. 

■b  SMSC  staff  felt  that  S^ption  112  had  little  effect  on  the  way  planning 
had  been  done  by  the  various  groups.   Some  staff  members  felt  the  dollar 
amounts  were  too  small  in  the  relative  budgets  to  greatly  change  operations 
or  planning  processes.   They  felt  that  although  some  local  vocational  edu- 
cation institutions  might  have  devoted  some  time  to  hunting jd^n^CETA 
dollarsr-Title  I  was  as  much,  or  more  a  goal  than  was  Section  112/  They  ^ 
also  fel,t  that  unless  some  sort  of  major  dollar  source1  was  involved,  parties 
would  not  be  induced  to  change'their  planning  process  significantly. 
Similarly,  SMSC  s^efff  felt  that*  Section  112  had  not  had  a  major  impact  on 
coordination.  /Agai^,  staff  members  cited  the  minor  financial  incentives 
and  the  large  amount  of  required  paperwork  as  the-primary  reasons.  They 
were  pleased  that  Section  112  had  placed  the  concept  of  coordination  in 
these  peoples1  minds,  anticipated  that,  as  the  emphasis  on  coordination's' 

"  A* 

pushed,  more  serious  comprehensive  efforts  would  occur. 
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In  looking  at  methods  for  improving  Section  112,  SMSC  staff  members' 
emphasized  that  there  may  be  better  ways  of  using  what  limited  funds  had 
been  made  available  to  increase  coordination.    They^called  attention  to  the 
need  for  enforcement  of  coordination,  through'such  mechanisms  as  reflloca^ 
tion  of  prime  sponsors1  112, funds  for  poor  performance*  and  evaluation  of 
how  successful  local  efforts  on  Section  112  were  in  all  prime  sponsor  areas. 
Besides  these  evaluation  and  enforcement  tools,  they  have  favored  a  stronger 
role  for  the  state  in  coordinative  activities  and  to  this  end  are  concerned 
about  the  nonfinahcial  agreement,  as  it  eliminated  state-wide  planning  Ifcr 
Section  112.    They  preferred  instead  to  develop  a  series  of  broad  para- 
meters, more  specific  and  lgngthy  than  current  guidelines,  which  would,  more 1 
effectively  direct  the  use  of  funds.    They  had  been  quick  to  point  out  th^£ 
many  prime  sponsor  areas  were  doing  well  and  that  some  small  problem  areas  n 
had  been  their  main  source  of  concern.  ' 

-  Since'  the  passage  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments,*  the 

'Section  112  program  irt'New  Jersey  had  undergone  a  few  minor  changes.  •  The 

change?  generally  reflected1  efforts  the  SMSC  and  the  Division  of  Vocational 

* 

Education  field  representatives  had  made  to  tighten  on-site  monitoring  and 
enforce  regulations.    It  vfes  hoped  that  these  changes  would  cut. down  on 
waste  and  create  a  more  effective  program. 

In  addition^  20,000  dollars  had  been  withheld  from  the  Section  112  pro-' 
gram  to  help  improve  coordinative  effojts.    With  the  new  CETA  legislation, 
additional  funds  had  been  appropriated  for  the  program.    No  less  thaji  8_5_ 
percent  of  the  available  funds  were  to  be  used  for  program  and  service 
and  the  remainder  could  be 'tised  only  for  five  prifnary  purposes: 

-  To  coordinate  programs"  under  CETA  with  vocational  education 
programs 
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-  To  coordinate  utilization  of  funds  under  CETA  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  to  enhance  economic  growth  and  development  in  the 
State, 

-  To  develop' linkages  between  vocational  education,  education  and 
training  programs  under  this  Act  and  private  sector  employers  * 

-  To  provide^ technical  assistance  to  vocational  education" institu- 
tions and  local  education  agencies,  for  making  cooperative  arrange- 
ments" wi^h  prime  sponsors 

-  To  provide  informSpon,  materials,  and  technical  assistance  in 
curriculum  and  stiff  development  to  'CETA  prime  sponsors. 

(From  Preliminary  Reports.  .  .  on  these  Aspects  of  Vocational 
Education  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey) 

The  Section  112  program  had  'thus  undergone  minor  changes,  including 
additional  funds  to  improve  coordination.  ^ 

7.    The  1976  V^^ionkl  Education  Amendments 

(  As  was  previously  noted,  there  had  been  cross-commentary  and  cross- 

9 

representation  on  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  (SACVE). 
and  the  State  Manpower  Services  Council  (SMSC)  in  New  Jersey  for  over  two 
years/  These  efforts  were  viewed  as  being  very  Successful  by  the  SACVE. 
Tf\e  Division'of  Vocational  Education  had  felt  that  informal  coordination 
was  sufficient  and  felt  somewhat  hampered  by  the  additibnal  requirement 
of ^meetings  and  joint  planning  sessions-/  While  both  the'SACVE  and  the 
Division  acknowledged  the  need^for  local  level  councils,  they  felt  that  ^ 
the  proliferation  of  such  councils  caused  an  accountability  problem. 

The  creation  pf  the  State  Occupational^Jf^o^ation  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SOICC)  was  viewed  favorably  by  both  the  Division  and  the  SACVE.  . 
Constant  arguments  over,  data  sources  had  always  presented  difficulties  in 
occupational  needs  studies.    Both  groups  hoped  to  come  to  some  agreement  on 
the  magnitude, of  the  problem  before  they  offered  any 'possible  solutions.  y 
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The  SOICC  had  already  been  established  with  representatives  from  both  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  SACVE,  and  all  concerned  seemed  relieved  to 
have  an  authoritative  data  source. 

The  SMSC  was  ajso  quite  pleased  about  the  creation  of  the  SQICC,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  a  strong  influence  for  coordination  in  New  Jersey,  The 
general  i^ISC  position  on  the  Annual  Plan,  however,  differed  somewhat.  It 
may  be  worthwhile  to  look  now  at  the  comments  of  Fred  Raddlmann  (member  of 
p  *  the  SMSC,  cross-representative  to  the  SACVE,  and  Director  of  Morris  County 

CETA)  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  New  Jersey's  Annual  Plan  for 

'  *   

Occupational  Education.  The  following  comments  £re  excerpts  from  a  May  13, 
1977,  statement:  ■  v 

.  .  .  we  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  attention  in  the'plao  to 
a  linkage  with  the  CETA  programs.    There  are, already  in  existence 
a  broad, spectrum  of  relationships  between  the  two  systems  through** 
■     *eut  the  state  and  the  potential  for  new,  better,  and  stronger  re- 
lationships ought  to  be  part  of  our  efforts  (n  the  coming  years. 
'We  are  aware  that  not  all  CETA  prime  sponsors  were  responsive  to  * 
the  reqyest  for  information  regarding  their  existing  programs; 
*  _     however,  this  does  not  alter  thM*otnt  that  very  inadequate  at- 
Nterrtipn  was  given  to  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  effective 
working  agreements  and  the  sharing  of  resources,  nor  any  atten- 
tion given  to  the  real  issues  to  be  dealt  with. 

During  the  past  year  the  activities  carried  out  by,  the  SOICC  fell  into 


uc 


two  ar*eas.    Fi*st,  the  SOICC  presided  assistance  to  state  agencies  in  identi 
fying  existing  data  sources  relevant  to  their  planning  needs.  The^ili^ision 
of  Vocational  Education,  in  particular,  used  the  SOICC-for  this  purpose.  * 
Based  on  ah  outline  *of  required  information  prepared  by  the  Division,  the 
Director  of  the  SOICC  had  been  able  tb  determine  what  inflation  was 
available  and  its  source.    An  arrangement  had  been  made  fo\  transmitting 
the  data  from'  the  specific  source  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
' /fiorNfos  use.    The  SOICC  had  also  interacted  with  the  Division  and  the  voca- 
tional planning  process  through  its  membership  on  the  107  Committee. 
-  \  N 
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The  second  area  in  which  the  SOICC  had  been  involved  was  a  project  of 
the  New  Jersey  1202  Commission.    This  was  undertaken  to,  develop  a 'method- 
ology for, collecting  consistent  and  comprehensive. information  regarding 
post-secondary  vocational  education.    The  project  also  attempted  to  en- 
courage  cooperation  between  state  and  lo<ca3  agencies. 

Since  the-,passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  the  level 
of  coordination  between  the  SACVE  and  the  SMSC  appeared  to 'have  increased. 
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Both  councils  had  begun  *o  addrfess  their jiutual  concerns  and  had  gained 

4 

a  clearer  understanding  of  their  mutual  problem  areas. 

One  area  where  the  Amendments  did  reappear  to  have  had  much  success 
vi$k  in  increasing  cooperation  in  pianning  between  the  SMSC 'and  the  SACVt. 
?  Apparently,  the  various  vocational  education  and  CETA  sfystems  had  not  been 
able  to  move  significaj^ly  beyond  "acknowledging  each  other's  existence." 
Thus,  they  had  not  developed  a  joint  planning  process.    *  1 

/  ■ 

*8.   Areas  of  Coordination  Outside  Section  112         *         ,  m 

The  SMSC  had  been  attempting  to  develop  accurate  measures  of  the 

percent  of  CETA  money  outside  Section  112  spent  in  vocational  education 

»  i 

^activities.    In  some  prfme  sponsor  areas,  such  as  Morrisj County,  as  much 
as  35  percent  of  Title  I  monies  went  into  vocational  education  activities, 
if  allowances  for  participants  were  also  included.    The  st^te-wide  average 
was  "guesstimated"  to  be  at  least  15  percent  less.    The  JaSt  ^majority  of 
.  these  funds  had  been  for  post-secondary  activity,  as  a  high, percentage  of 
^tfie  programs  had  been  located  at  corrcnunity  colleges  and  Newjjersey's  Area" 
Vocational  Training  Centers.    A  large  proportion  of  Title  I  inbnies  had 
also  gone  into  the  Garden  State  School  District  for  vocational  training  of 
prison  inmates,  primarily  at  tha  Neward  facility.    According  £b  prime  sponsor 
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personnel  in  Morris  County,  the  amount  of  Title  I  funds  that  were  given  to 

« 

programs  in  a^particular institution  were  "a  sign  of  reward  or  trust  in  the 
program  by  prime  sponsors.   They  felt  that  once  a  prime  sponsor  was  able  . 
to  find  a  good  program,  it  would  continue  to  develop  it  with  funds  from 
sources  other  than  Section  112.    The  view  of  SMSC  staff  had  been  that 
those  institutions  actively  seeking  and  obtaining  funds  for  112  programs 
would  be  the  same  institutions  with  the  staff  and  ability  to  get  Title  I 
monies.    Unfortunately,  neither  state  nor  local  officials  had  any  solid  ^ 


data  to  support  their  ideas.    In  assessing  the  admixture  of  112  programs 
and  Title  I  funds,  the  best  phrase  to  use  would' be  "undifferentiated^  with 
exceptions."  kThat  is,  in  most  areas  programs  had  been  developed  with  both 
funds, -OTtejj  with  one  contract  to  the  Division  of.Vocational  Education. 

*.  .Ite  1978  Amendments  to  CETA  required  that  an  additional  tfne  percent 

of  all  Title  H  funds  (previously  Title  *I  under  the  original  Act)  be 
'allocated  to  states  in  order  to  encourage  coordinated  activities  and  establish 
linkages  between  prime  sponsors  and  appropriate  education  agencies;  that 
is,  institutions  providing  training  programs  Approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.    Services  to  eligible  participants  delivered 
jointly  .by  employment  and  training  agencies  and  appropriate .educational' 
agencies  and  institutions  were°arIso  funded  by  this  allocation. 

In  addition  to  these  funds  the  Youth  Employment  and.  Demonstration  Pro- 
ject Amendment  (YEDPA)  to  CETA  provided  additional  incentives  for  coordi- 

< 

nation  as  Ideal  education  agencies  were  guaranteed  monies  under  the  Act. 
According  to  New  Jersey  officials,  these  monies  motivated  vocational  edu- 
cators  to  coordinate  more  closely , jince  the  opportunity  for  receiving  ■  ; 
funds  was  significantly  greater  than  under* Section  112*  ^  The  problem  of  /\ 
joint  planning,  however,' was  still  faced,  as  the  SM$C  coifments  on  the  Annual] 

'  :     1  - 
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Plan  .for  Vocational  Education  indicated: 

'     '  /     .  ' 

.  To  add  one  other/dimension. to  this  plea  for  multilateral  platyiingT  • 
we  wisj^to.  note  that  the  new  challerfges  to  te  faced  by  CETA  aa§n- 
*  -    cies  and  local  education  agencies  under, the  Youth  Employment  and 
*  Demonstration  Projects  Act  can  best  be  met  in  a  mi  lieuof  cooper- 
ation and  mutual  Support.    It  seems  that  this' possibility  is  dim- 
..  inls'hed  when  planning  is -clearly  unilateral  and  when  opportunities 
^for  structuring  and  facilitati  ng_  real  inter -agency,  dialogue  are.  , 
ahwarted.  *And,  it  also  seems  that  this  process  and  many, others* 
such  as  the  now  emerging  multi -agency  State  Occupational  Informa- , 
,  tion  Coordinating  Committee  have  the  best  chan'ces  of  success  in 
•  the  context  of  some  wider  system  of  inter-agency,  inter-disciplinary 
planning,  "coordination  and  cooperation.       *.  •* 

It^di.d  appear,  however,  that  these  monie^had  beefr  sufficient,  to  fur- 

'  # 

ther  stimulate  the  process  of  coordination,  even  though  joiot  planning  had 
not"  yet  become  a  reality. 


9.    Conclusion  .  * 

In  summary,  the  officials  in  New  Jersey  appeared  to  b§  ^$  the^pi^ion 
Hhat  the  ^976  Volitional  Education  Amendment^h^fome^ impact  on-coorciina- 
Vi^n;  since  the  level  of  coordination  betwdB|ferA  and  vocational  education^ 
activ^ies  had  improved  over  the  past  year-    First,  processes -had  been 
'developed  fcn^  moreefficient  morvitoririg  of  projects.    Second,  field  repre- 
sentatives of  the  SACVE  and  the  SMSC  had  beguo  to  work  more  closely^t^ether, 
^fhird,  a  new  inter-agency  agreement  had  further  defined  the  roles  of  the 
-SMSC  and, the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  rn  the  Section  112  pfogram. 
Fourth,  the  SMSC  and^the  SACVE  appeared  to  have  developed  stronger- comoiuni- 
cat'ions  as  a  result  of/ an  increase  in  joint  meetings  and  council  cross- 
representation.       >  -  *      •  ■ %* 

It  would  be. naive,  however,  to, conclude  that  these  increased  coordina- 
tion efforts, were  solely  attributable  to  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments.    CETA  legislation  had  changed ^markedly  during  this  same  time  period, 


especially  with  the  addition  of  YEDPA.   Nearly  all  of  these  recent  changes 
stressed  increasing  coordination.   Thus,  some  of  the  improvements  exper- 
ienced might,  in  part,  have  been,  due  to  the  changes  in  CETA. 

One  major*  problem  that  neither  the"  1976  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments nor'the  recent  changes  in  CETA  had  been  able  to  Overcome  were  the 

•     '       '  -P. 
difficulties  .1^tat  persisted  due  to  disjointed  planning  processes.  It 

appeared  that  only  legislative /intervention  or  perhaps  a  larger  financial 

incentive,  such  as  the  withholding  of  funds,  would  be  significant  enough 


to. create  $  serious  'joint  planning  effort.  The  achievement  of  a  joint  , 
lanning  effort  could  be  seen  as  the  final  step  for  a  truly  coordinated 


system.  Thus,  better  planning  coordination  should  serve  "as  a  solid  objec- 
tive  for  future  'efforts,  ^  r  ' 

4    "      .  ,    '  C.    TEXAS  IN-DEPTH  INTERVIEWS  H' 

L    Introduction .  *  t 

—  -During,  the  time  this  study  was  conducted  in  -Texas,  *the-State~was 
troubled  by  somVpolitica^problems  Mnvdlving  CETA.    These  problems  con- 
founded  attempts  to  measure  the  effects  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments*  -7he  results  from  the  Texas  interviews,  however,"  did  provide  an  in- 
teresting  ease'study,  since  coordination  between  CETA  and  vocational  edu- 
cation  programs. had  been  ^underway  j)rior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Amendments 

2.    Organization  and  Structure  of  State  Advisory  Councils 
and  the  Texas  Education  Agency>         >  « 

«  ..  «• 

# 

State  Manpower  Services  Council 

The  Texas  State  Manpower  Services  Council  (SMSC),  established  in  May 
of  1974,  set  the  state1 s  policy- related  to  CETA  programs;  members  were 
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appointed  by  the  Governor.  ,  The  CETA  legislation  had  specified- certain  ac- 
tivities'for  ,all  SMSC's.    These  activities  included  the  review  of  employ-  * 
ment  and  training  plans  of  prime  sponsors  and  state  agencXes,  the  monitor-" 
iRg  of  employment  and  training  pTanT^^ri me  sponsors  and. the  making  of 
recommendations  for  their  improvement,  and  the  development  of  an  annual 
report  to  the  Governor  which  •summarizes  the  status  of  CETA  programs  with 
the  state.    Figure  5  indicates  how  tKe  SMSC  fits  into  the  CETA  structure 
and  funding  flow  in  Texas.  <  *l 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  mandated  activities,  the  Texas  SMSC  had 
been  divided  into  three  committees:    the  Plans  and  Coordination  Committee,, 
the  Review  Committee,  and  the  Special  Projects  Committee.  '  Each  of  these 
committer  focused  on  selected  areas  of  the  state  employment  and  training 
service  delivery  system. 

The  Plans  arid* Coordination  Committee  had  several -responsibilities: 
the  review  of  the  stsftr^ervices  plan  and  state  agency  activities,  the 
development  of  policy, for  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program 
(Section  112) ,  the  review  of  prime  sponsors1.  plansand  the  monitoring  of 
program  coordination  at  the  state  level.    This  committee  played  an  important 
role  in  the  implementation  of  Section  112,  as  it  determined  the  allocation 
of  112  funds,  the  activities  allowable  under  the  funds,  and  the  grilvance 
procedure  to  be  used  when  the  proper  use  of  the  112  funds  cquld^not  be 
agreed  upon.  .  %\ 

The  Review  Committee  had  also  been  instrumental  in  the  implementation 
of  Section  IK.    It  monitored  Sectiort  112  prograi^  and  developed  operational' 
policies  by  issuing  the  format  for  the  program  and  for  the  nonfinancial 
agreements.   This  committee  had  also  been  .responsible  for  reviewing  its 
prime  sponsor  members'  plans  and  for  the  monitoring  of  state  services  grants. 
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Source:    Annual. Manpower  Report  to  the  Coventor,  (Austin,  Tpx.v,,  1077)  p.  vi. 


In  Texas,  the  SMSC  had  e;!rmarked  apportion  of  *fts  staffing  and  support 
funds  for  special'  projects  that  were  thought  to  have  state-wide  applica-  '• 
tlon,  .  It  was  the  function  of  the  Sp'eciaf  Project  Committee  to  determine 
which  projects5 were  to  be  funded  with  these  funds.   At  the  present  time, 
two  special  projects  were  being  so  funded:   the  on-campus  Skill  Training 
Demonostrati on.  Program  and  the  Private  Sector  On-The-Job  Training  Program. 
The  Special  Projects  Committee- also  had  the  responsibility  of  monitoring 
the/inkage  between  CEJA  Title  III  Special  Target  Group  projects  and 
Title  I  prime  sponsor  programs. 

There  were  forty  members  of  the  SMSC:    twenty-four  prime  sponsors,  * 
two  general  public  representatives,  one  representative  each  from  labor  anf* 
business,  six  state  agency  representatives,  and  six  community-based  organ- 
ization and  client  representatives.    The  SMSC  membership  could  only  be 
enlarged  to  add  representatives  from  newly>eated  prime  sponsors.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  Erector  of  the  Governor's  Budget  and  Planning  Office  had  v 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  Chairman  of  the  SMSC.    One-third  of  the 
SMSC  membership  was.  placed  -on  each  committee.    Council,  meetings  started 
in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  each  of  the  three  committees  met  individ- 
ually.   The  following  morning,  committee  reports'to  the  full  SMSC  were 
made.    The  Council  met  an  average  of  eight  times  a  year,  since^formation 

The  staff  support  for  the  SMSC.was  located  in  the  Governor's  Budget 
and  Planning  Office.  (GBPO)  (see  Figure  6).    There  were  eight  people  on  the 
GBPO  staff/ whose  responsibilities  also  included  analyzing  state  agencj^bud- 
gets  and  serving  as  staff  for  the  A-95  coordinative  review  process.    The « 
GBPO  staff  attended  all  council  meetings  and  had  a  great  deal  of  interaction 
with*  the  SMSC.    Although  the  SMSC  communicated  important  policy  issues  to 
the  staff  through  memoranda  or  written  statements,  day-to-day  operations 
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of  state  level  CETA  activities -had  been  left  to  staff  dis.cre.tinn* 

>  < 

The  Advisory  Council -for  Technical -Vocational  Education 


The  Texas  Advisory  Councillor  Technical -Vocational  Education  (ACTVE) 
was  established  under  federal  law  in  1960.   The  state  reaffirmed  its  es- 
tablishment with  the  enactment  of  the  Technical -Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1969.    This,  Act  stated  that  the  ACTVE  would  consist  of  twenty-fouXjuefn- 
bers  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  based  upon  recommendations 
by  the  Governor  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  t?he  State  Senate.,  In  1973, 
the. State  Board  of  Education  designated  the  ACTVE  to  also  s.erve  as  the  State 

« 

^v4sory-^oninrttee-,for  Adult  Education  (see  Figure  7).  . 

The  ACTVE  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  the  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  state  level 
programs  in  vocational  education*  adult  education,  apprenticeship  training, 
proprietary  schools,  and  education  for  the  handicapped.    One  of  the  main 
functions of _the.A6TVE  had  been  to  devote  special  attention  to  stale  level  . 
training  program  coordination.    The  ACTVE  had  been  required  to  hold  at 
least  one  public  forum  a  year  to  obtain  citizen  input  on  vocational -technical 
and  employment  and  training  programs.    Each  year  the  Council  issued  a  report 
to  the  Governor  and- the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  which  included  p  summary 
of  its  annual  activifties  and  recommendations  for  improving  vocational 
education  and  training  programs.  ~" 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  each  of  the  twenty-four  ACTVE  members 
represented  an  interest  group  specified  by  law.    Representatives  on  the 
ACTVE  came  from  special  education,  vocationaT  education,  industry,  labor, 
local  school  boards,  general  public,  employment  service,  and  minority  groups. 
The  ACTVE  had  been  staffed  by  three  professional  staff  members,  an  executive 
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Source:   Texas  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational  Education,  (Austin,  Texas,  1975)  pp.  22-23. 
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director,  and  two  program  officers.    The  Te*«'  Education  Agency  (TEA)  had 
been  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  ACTVE,  and  consequently,  fiVcal  and  personnel 
matters  were  processed  through  the  TEA.    The  staff  of  the  ACTVE,,  however, 
was  accountable  only  to  the  ACTVE,  rather  than  to  the  TEA  or  the  State 
Board  of  Education.    Policy  issues,  stich  as  the  professional  position  des^ 
criptions  of  the  staff,  were  developed  by^  the  ACTVE-  and  approved  by  the 
Governor. 

\ 

%  Texas  Education  Agency 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  (TEA)  provided  the  staff  support  for  the 
Texas  State  Board  of  Education,  a  board  of  elected  individuals  from  each  of 

•  the  State's  Senatorial  Districts/  The  administration  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  took  place  in  the  OccupationaJ^Jtrcatlon  and  Technology  -  ' 
section  of  the  TEA,  which  had  five  divisions.    Two  of  these  divisions, 
Adult  Programs  and  Occupational  Research  and  Development,  had  been  closely 
involved  with  CETA-vocational  education  coordination  (see  Figure  8).  The 
division  of  Adult  Programs  ted  been  responsible  for  administering  the 

'Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program,  Adult  Basic  Education,  Conmunity 
Education,  Vocational  Disadvantaged  Education,  and  Jhe  Industrial  Start-Up 
Program. 

The  Division  of  Occupational  Research  and  Development  had,  among  b*her 
duties,  the  task  of  preparing  the  State's  Annual  and  Five-Year  Plan  for 
Vocational  ^Educa^ion  (the  State.  Plans) .    The  State  Plans  had  been  developed 
with  the  advice  of  a  twenty-five  member  Vocational'  Education  Steering  Com- 
mittee.   This  committee  included  ten  representatives"  from  the  seven  groups 
mandated  by  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  and  fi fteen . represen- 
tatives from  the  TEA.    It  *ad  been  argued -that  the  heavy  TEA  representation 
on  the  Steering  Committee  blunted  the  impact  of  other  represented  "groups.  ' 
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The  Steering  Committee  had  served  in  an  advisory  capacity-  and  did  hot  have 
the  authority  to  approve  the  vocational  plans.   -It  had,  however,  made  rec- 
ommendations based  upon  input  from  the  groups  it  repressed.    The  actual 
authority  to  approve  the  plan  at  the  state  level  lay  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  '  I 


h  State  Level  Program  Coordination 

—  - 

Until  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  were 
coordination  between. the  state  agencies  that  regulated  employment  and-trait^ 
ing  services'was  not  specifically  retired  by  law.    Althiugh  the  CETA  legis- 
lation required  coordination,  it  did  not  specify  the  stricture  or  form  this 


passed  ..program. 


976,  state  agencies 


was  to  take.    This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  prior  to 
did  not  initiate  coordination  efforts,  or  that  they  failed  to  realize  their 
common  interests!    The  state  education  agencies  administering  CETA  Section 
-lianSnfe*  had  established  relationships  with  the  state  Lncy  responsibly 
for  the  CETA  Governor's  Grant,  since  the  latter  was  the  {original  recipient/ 
of  112  funds.    Most  coordination,  however,  took  place  orj  a  voluntary  level. 

What  follows  is  a  discussion  of  those  state  agenciefs  in  Texas  that  had 
been  specifically  involved  in  CETA-vocational  education  {coordination  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.    This  section,  which  examines  tfje  state  agencies 
that  had  been  'direceTFttffected  by  the  1976  Vocational  fducation  Amendments, 
ravers  wqrdf nation  as  it  related  to  the  representation 1  of  policy  setting 
councils  and  committees,  as  well  aSJ  the  impact  of  this  representation  on 
policy  setting  and  program  planning.    T»Ws  section  also  Includes- the  percep- 
tions of  staff  personnel  on  the  extent' to  which?representation  and  its  con- 
sequent impact  had  contributed  to  program  coordination. 


■  /  * ' 

The  Advisory  Council  for*  Vocational'sind -Technical  Education" 

and  the* State -Manpower  Services  Council       -  " 

a  ^  y  \  . 

tn  Texas, ,as  in  all  'fifty  states,  {here  had  been  two  advisory  councils 

-  v'  *  *    4       **  J 

closely  involved  with. the  provision  of  employment  and  training  services 

./within  the  State;  namfely,  the  State  Manpower' Services  Council  (SMSC)  and 
the  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical  Education  (ACTVE) .  'The  foCQs 
of  each  Council  had  been  different  ip  that  the  SMSC  was  chargSdVith  moni- 

\toring  CETA  while  the  ACTVE  was%R5>ged  Wth'monitoring  vocational  educa- 
tion.    Yet,  ts  was  not,ed  previously,  these  two  programs  overlapped' a  great 
dea.T\         this  reason,  CEIA-vocational  education,  coordination-had1  been  . 


considered  apriority  for  both  Councils,      &  ^  p 

There^had  been  thre^ cases  of  membership  cross-repre*sentati.on  between 
y  •  thdfeACTVE  and  ttie  SMSC.    In  the  first  case,  an  ACTVE  member'  was  attainted  to 

*  ,the  SMSC.when  it- was  established  because,  he  was  chairman  of  the  wfui.  In 
.the  second  case,  aft  sfec  member  was  appointed  to  the  ftCTVS  tikte  in  1975  to 
0  represent ^tJfe  SMSC.    In  the  third  case,  the  commissioner  of|#e  Textfs  Em- 

-  ployment  Service  was  appointed  to  both^ouncils  because  of  Jps  position  in 
the  Texas  Employment  Service.  „  ^ 

CrQss-represent^tion  on  these  two  C^nc^Hs  had  been  felt  to  result 
fn  a  positiye  impact  on  pro^B^coordi  nation.    The  staff  of  both  Councils 

had  been  -in  contact  with  <jach  other  on  a  ^day-to-day  basis,  and. consequently, 

*  ,  -         *  •  - 

they  had  been  kept  informed  of  each  Council's  activities.    As  one  staff 
»  ■  i  #  '  / 

'  person  remarked, Staff  fronr%>th  Councils  must  keep  in  contact  ju^t  to  ' 

(    •  •  ^ 

make  sure  that  the^  do  not  schedule  CouncMl  meetings  on  theVsame  days!" 

*  *  **»  „ 

*  :      .  There  had  been  some  tangible  results  from  the  cross-representattbnT  The 

three  members  who  sat  on  b&h  Councils  had  become  vocal  policy  makers,  and 
^  „when  there  was  a  split  on  an  issue,  th^  almost  always-voted  in  a  bloc.  Tn 

*   *  -  ~ 

•4  •  * 

er|c  v  •    .  #  . 


addition,  the  staff  from  both  Council!  had  cooperated  on  several  projects 
of  mutual  interest.    On  o'rje  occasion,  computer" funds  were  suppl  ied  by  the 
SMSC  for  a  research  project 'the  ACTVE  was  condupting  to  determine  the  kill 
requirements  for  entry  level  jobs  in  Texas.  • 

The  Councils  had  commented  on  each  other's  Annual  Reports  in  the  past,  * 
,    and  since  the  passage  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  more  ' 

t  • 

staff  and  Council  collaboration  had  been  expected.    Unfortunately,  an  * 
increased  level  of  coordination  had  apparently  not  materialized.  State 
level  personnel  from  the  Governor's  Budget  and  Planning  Office  fGBPO),  who 
served  as  staff  on  the  SMSC,  and  representatives  from  the  ACTVE  had  stated 
that  there  had  been  little  if  any  substantial  change  in  the  level. of  coordi- 
.  nation  between  the  two  Councils  and  theirs^ff  personnel  since  the  Amend- 
ments  became  effective.    It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  maih  reason 
for  this  lack  of  change  was  that  Texas  had  already  implemented  most  of  the 
mandated  changes  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Amendments.    For  example, 
cross-representation  on  the  Councils  and  cross-comments  on  the  SMSC  and 
ACTVE  reports  to  the  Governor  were  implemented  prior  to  November  of  1977, 
when  the  first  wave  of  interviews  were  conducted  with  state  personnel. 
'""'Thus,  any  changes  that  were  made  to  facilitate  coordination  between^  the 
Councils  were  completed  before  this  stydy  began. 

.  Although  the  .groupsTepresented1  by  the  Councils  had Remained  the  same 
over  the  sixteen  months  before  this_ study,  membership  on  the  SMSC  was  ex- 


iqe  t 


pected  to  change  to  conform  with  the  most  recent  amendments  to  the  CETA  ' 
legislation.    In  the  summer:  of  1978,  the  term  of  the  ACTVE  member  who  had 
,  been  the  cross-representative  to  the.SMSC  expired.    ACTVE  had  not,  at  the 
time  of  this  study,  appointed  a  person  to  replace  this  member. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  level  of  coordination  between  the  SMSC  and 
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the  ACTVE  had  remained  at  a  constant  level  throughout  the  previous  year. 
Although  there  may  have  been  a  variety  of  reasons  fdY  the  lack  of  affirma- 
tive action,  it  was  felt  by  the  ACTVE  staff  that/the  expected  election  of 
a  new  Governor  and^consequent  personnel  changes,  combined  with  recent  Ci?TA 
mismanagement  disputes,  had  resulted  in  the  inability  of  the  SMSC  to  meet 
and  conduct  business.    Furthermore,  GBPO  personnel  pointed  out  that  the' 
SMSC  might  have  been yrel uctant  to  take  act-ion  in  view  ofjthe  changes  in 
SMSC  membership  to  result  from  the  latest  CETA  revisions,    because  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  SMSC  to  hold  meetings  and  take  action,  it  had  been  unable' 
to  respond  to  a  draft  review  of  the  Ninffi  Annual  Report  to  the  Governor 
written  by  the  ACTVE.    The  ACTVE  was,  however,  ableito  respond  to  the  Annual 
Report  to  the  Governor  written^  the  SMSC .  ■ 

In  the^iirst  wave  of  interviews,  staff  from  both  the  SMSC  and  the  ACTVE 
were  optimistic  that  their  responsibility  to  identify  employment  and  train- 
io&_and  vocational  educatijwfneeds,  would  be  fulfilled  through  the  State 
Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  (SOICC)  .after  its  formation. 
The  second  series  of  interviews  indicated  that  these  hopes  had  unfortunately 
not  been  realized.    The, reason  for  this  failure  rested  on  two  factors:  ' 
infrequent  meetings',  on  the  part,  of  the  SOICC  (to  date  the  SOICC  had  met 


only  three  times),  and  the  'failure  to  appoint  an  executive  director  for  the 
SOICC  until  August  of  1978. 

The  Texas  Advisory  Council  for  Technical -Vocational  Education,  the  Texas 
State  Manpower  Services  Council,  and  the  Texas  Education  Agency 

The  Texas  Advisory  Council  for  Technical -Vocational  Education  (ACTVE) 
and  the  State  Manpower  Services  Council  (SMSC)  had  representatives  and 
staff  who  interacted  with  the  Texas  Education  Agency  (TEA)  in  the  formation 
of  the  Annual  $tate  Plan  for  vocational  education  Section  112  programs. 
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.The  SMSC  and  the  ACTVE  impacted  the  State  Plan  through  their  represen 
tation  on  the  Vocational  Education  Steering  Committee.    The  ACTVE  and  its 
staff  felt  they  had  played  an  important  role  in  evaluati^  the  State  Plan. 


In  fact,  the  ACTVE  considered  the  evaluatTWf  of  the  State  Plan  to  be  its 
number  one  priority.    In  the  past,  ACTVE  recommendations  had  not  always 


been  incorporated  withinjthe  Statq  ^lan.    The  ACTVE  had  criticized  the 
TEA  supply  and  demand,{information  system  because  it  did  not  approach  this 
information  from  the  standpoint  of  regional  planning/  A  more  general 
criticism  by  the  ACTVE  was  £hat  the  State  Plan  had  dealt  only  with  those 
problems  it  had  the  resources  to  address,  rather  than  listing  all  relevant 
needs  and  communicating^ them  to  the  legislature. 

r 

The  SMSC  also  found  it  difficult  to  impact  on  the  State  Plan,  as  it 
had  only  been  ab>e  'to  examine  the  Plan  once  or  twice  a  year.  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  SMSC  had  apparently  been  "unaccep- 
table" to^the-TEA  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.    In  fact,  the,SMSC  had 
decided  to  formalize  its  comments  in  a  written  resolution  so  that  its  eval- 
uation  of  the  State  Plan  would  becoijie  a  matter  of  record. 

The  TEA  had  recognized  its  inability  to  incorporate  all  of  the  sug- 
gested recommendations  for  the  State  Plan.    TEA  personnel  believed  it  had 
Jmeminable:  to  implement  some  of  the  recommendations  because  they  either 
were  not  in  the  best  j'nterest^o^ vocational  education,  or  because  the  TEA 
did  not  possess  the  organizational  or  technical  capacity  to  implement  such 
recommendations.  'It  was  contended  that  the  TEA  hard  been  unwilling  to  in- 
corporate the  comments  of  the  Councils  into  the  State  Plan,  since  the  Steer 
ing  Committee  members  who  represented  the  TEA  had  challenged  the  authority 
of  the  Councils  to  impact  on  the  programs.    These  committee  members  formed 
a  voting  bloc  which  rejected  those  Council  recommendations  that  advocated 

k-   
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substantive  changes  in  TEA  policy.   With  the  passage  of  the  1976  Vocational 
Education  Amendments,  recommendations  not  incorporated  in  the  State  Plan 
would  be  placed  in  the  Plan's  appendix,  along  with  an  explanation* of  why' 
the  recommendations  were  not  in  the  plan, 

Whjle  the  TEA  had  to  include  representatives  from  the  SMSC  and  the 
ACTVfe^when  writing  the  State  Plan  for -Vocational  Education,  neither  the 
ACTVE  nor  the  SMSC  had  to  include  input  from  the  TEA  in  their  Annual  Re- 
ports to  the  Governor.   Although  this  lack  of  reciprocity  had  troubled  the 
TEA,  the  staff  indicated  that  their  impact  on  policies  of  the  Councils  had 
been  adequate.    The  TEA  had  relied  on  the  ACTVE  to  represent  its  interests 
on  the  policy  making  of  the  SMSC,  and  believed  that  its  close  relationship 
with  the  ACTVE  and  staff  allowed  it  to  impact  on  ACTVE  policy  making. 

Section  112  of  CETA  mandated  that  five  percent  of  CETA  Jitle  I  monies 
be  used  to  provide  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  to  CETA  participants. 
4 These  funds  were  to  go  to  the  Governor  and  then  be  administered  through 
the  state  ledjj^tion  agency.    In  Texas,  the  funds  were  first  'received  by  the 
Governors  Budget  and  Planning  Office,  which  in  turn  transferred  the  foruis 
to  the  TEA.    Although  the  Division  of  Adult  Programs  in  the  TEA  had  beea 
responsible,  for  the  administration  of  the  Section  112  Supplemental  Voca- 
tional Education  PYogram,  the  policy  for  the  program  had  been  set  by  the  * 
SMSC.   This  meant  tha-t  staff  from  the  Adult  Programs  Division  and  the  GBPO 
had  to  coordinate  their  efforts  to  make  the  program  effective.    At  the  local- 
level,  the  Adult  Program's  field  staff  had  offered  technical  assistance  to 
prime  sponsors  and  local  eduction  agencies  in  the  development  of  vocational 
education  programs  to  be  funded  through  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  * 
and  other  CEt/  programs. 

■   .There  had  been  a  variety  of  coordi native  mechanisms  used  by  the  SMSC, 
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the  GBPO,  and  the  Adult  Programs  Division  to  promote  the  effective  implemen- 
tatibn  of  vocational  education  programs.    At  the  policy  making  level,  the 
Director  for  Adult  Programs,  |jho  had  been  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  serve  as  TEA4s  representative  on  the  SMSC,  sat  on  the  SMSC's 
Plans  and  Coordination  Committee.    This  committee  had  been  responsible  for 
setting  policy  for  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Programs.  This 
allowed  the  TEA  to  have  input  on  policy  that,  in  turn,  had  direct  impact  on 
the  administration  of  £his  program.    It  also  provided  the  SMSC  with  feed- 
back  on  the  program's  success.  + 

Another  coordinative  mechanism  had  been  the  interaction  between  thfe 
GBPO  and  the  Adult  Programs  staff  which  took  place  on  a  day-to-day  basi£. 
These  two  agencies  had  an  inter-agency  agreement  which  specified  each 
agency's  administrative  responsibil  1  ties  "and  the  basis  for  calculating  re-  . 
imbursable  costs  under  Section  112.    Once  operating  policy  and. procedures 
had  been  set  by  the  SMSC,  tjie  two  staffs  worked  together  to  develop  .methods 
for  program  implementation.    In  the  past,,  the  TEA  received  a  state  services 
contract  (four  percent  Governor's  Grant)  from  the  GBPO  to  cover  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the' Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program.    When  it 
was  discovered  that  the  TEA  had  been  spending  more  on  administrative  costs 
than  allowed  by  CETA  regulations,  reimbursement  for  administrative  costs  * 

was  transferred  to- the  Section  112  grant.    Staff  from  the  GBPO  and  Adult 

■>  * 

Prograrits  perceived  the  £oordinative  relationship  to  be  positive  and1>ene- 
ficial.    Members  from  both  staffs  agreed  on  fundamental  issues,  such  a^s 
allowable  activities  to  be  funded  under  Section  112  and  the  types  of  train- 
ing  that  should  receiye  priority.    The  cooperative  relationship  between* the 
GBPO  and  Adult  Programs  appeared  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  good  rapport  that 
had  been  developed  between  staff  members  from  the  two  agencies.    It  was 
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apparent,  however,  that  TEA  staff  resented  the  intrusion  of  CETA  Into  the 
field  of  education, and  that  they  would  have  preferred  to  have  sole  juris-  - 
diction  of  all  CETA  funds  allocated  to  vocational  education.    The  ability 
of  the  TEA  and  t;he  GBPO^taff  to  overcome  what  could  easily  have  led  to 
a  jurisdictional  dispute  over  the  administration  .of  employment  and  training 

4- 

programs  should  serve  as  a  model  for  othert  states  where  difficulty  in  the 
implementation  of  Section  112  had  been  compounded  by  the  inabflfty  of  state 
level  CETA  and  education  staff  members  to  agree  on  Supplemental  Vocational 

.Education  policy*       .  . 

Like  the  SMSC  and  its  staff,  the  ACTVE  had  developed  a'close  working 
relationship  with  the  Division  of  Adult  Programs.    The  ACTVE  had  a  program 
officer  responsible  for  representing  the  ACTVE  on  adult  and  special  educa- 
tion.    The  Division  of  Adult  Programs  administered  Section' 112  of  CETA,  as 
well  as  adult  education  programs.    This  had  resulted  in  a  dialogue  between 
the  ACTVE  and  tbe  Adult  Programs  Division  on  the  issues  concerning  Supple- 
mental Vocational  Education  programs.    In  fact,  the  ACTVE  received  informa- 
tion about  Section  112  activities  as  part  of  the  report  it' received  from 
the  Adult  Programs  Division. 

V 

With  the  enactment  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  and  the 
personnel  changes  in  the  TEA,  there  appeared  to  have  been  some  definite 
improvements  in  the  level  of  coordination  between  the  Councils  and  the  TEA. - 
Representatives  interviewed  from  the  TEA  believed  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  ACTVE  and  the  SMSC,  with  respect  to  the  Five  v£ar' 
and  Annual  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  was  a  positive  one.    The  ' 
feelirtg  had  been  that  this  positive^elationship.led  to  coordination  between 
CETA  and  vocational  education.    For  example,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
State  Plan  Steering  Committee  was  required  to  review  all* nohfinancial 

* 
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agreements  relating  to  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program.  Al- 
though this  required  review  had  served  to  make  the  authors  of  the  State  Plan 
more  aware  of  the  type  of  .services  being  provided  at  the  local  level,  com- 
ment on  the  nonfinandal  agreements  proved, to  be  untimely,  since  the  Steer- 
ing Cooiiiittee  had  not  met  often.   This  resulted  in  a  State  Plan  which  was 
formulated  before  the  nonfinancial  agreements  had  been  analyzed,  which 
meant  that  the  Plan  pften  did  nSt  reflect  the  services  that  were  being  pro- 
vided in  the  nonfinancial  agreements.  — — 

The  advent  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments  had  not  changed 
the  basic  mechanisms  by  which  the  SMSC  and  the  ACTVE  had  ihput  into  the 
State  Plan.    Members  .of  the  CouncjU^^inu^d  to  make  their  major  input 
through  their  representatives  who  served'on  the  State  Plan  Steering  Com- 
mittee.   The  Councils  continued  to  comment  only  on  the  final  draft  of  the 
State  Plan  and  their  consents  continued,  in  turn,  to  be  addressed  by  the 

State  Board  of  Education,  whose  sraff  cage  from  the  TEA. 
t 

*As  the  preceding  discussion  indicates,  the  mechanisms  for  input  into  . 

#  * 

the  StatdL Plan  had  not  changed.    What  changed  was  the  content  of  th$  input. 
The  Vocatior^te^Educat^on  Amendments  required  that  the  ACTVE  have^nore  respons 
ibility  in  the  evaluation  of  state  vocational  education  services.  The 
result  of  this  requirement  had  been  the  focusing  of  the  ACTVE's  attention 
on  the  evaluation  of  the  Plan.-*  The  ^ocus  of  the  SMSC  also  changed,  since 
this  Council  h^d  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the  linkages  between 

CETA  -and  vocational  education  at  the  local  level.    SMSC  members  had  become 

</  '  » 

increasingly  concerned  with  the  ability  of  prime  sponsors  and  local  education 
agencies  to  coordinate  and,  more  importantly t  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
on  the  provision  of  employment  and  training  and  vocational  education  ser-  . 
vices  to  clients. ■ 

0 
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In  contrast  were,  views  expressed  by  the  staff  of  the  TEA,  representa- 
tives  from  the  SMSC,'  and  the  ACTVE.    Although  they  believed  that  coordina- 
tion between  their  respective  Councils  and  the  TEA  had  improved  somewhat 
over  the  last  year,  £hey  were  not  as  positive  about  the  level  of  coordina- 
tionThat  had  taken  place,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  6BP0  staff  that  the  * 
input  of  the  , SMSC  staff  Into^the  State  Plan  had  been  peripheral  at  best. 
The  reasons  behind  the  lack  of  effective  input  had  been  twofold.  First, 
*the  relative Ty  small  portion  of  total  SectiorTTlZ "funds  was  seen  as" having- 
only  minor  importance  in  total  planning.   -Second,  TEA  personnel  believed 
that,  since  the  funds  utilized  to  implement  the  State  Plan  either  passed 

« 

through  the  state  or  came  from  state  ta^es,  stat^^rocedures  and  policies 
should  dominate. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  staff  from  both  Councils  Md  stated  that  since- 
the  new  Commissioner  of  Education  fnfTexas  had  begun  to  reorganize  the 
Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  TEA  and  to"  hire  new  §taff  for  it,  the 
relationship  between  the  Councils  and  the  TEA  had  improved  markedly.  In 
addition,  the  State  Board  of  Education  responded  to  the  comments  of  the 
Councils  by  conduct inglTsfudy  of  the  administration  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Texas.    This  study  was  scheduled  to  be  completed  sometime  this  year 
and  addressed  four  major  issues:    1)  the  distribution  of  funds,  2)  compliance 
with  policy  and  law,  3)  evaluation,  and  4)'  information  and  data  systems* 
There  had  been  much  concern  on  the  part  of  the.  ACTVE  staff  that,  although 
such  a  stjJdy  would  be  helpful,  .it  might  be^usecTto  avoid  addressing  the 
comments  th/at  the  ACTVE  and  the  SMSC  had  made  .with  regard  to  State  Plan  and 
vocational  -education  programs. 
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4.    State-Local  Level  Coordination 

?♦ — * 

The  type  of  program  coordination  and  the  characteristics  of  the  rela- 
tionship  between  state  and  local  CETA  and  vocational  education  agencies  had  • 
largely  been  dependent  Upon  the  proportion  of  total  local  funds  over  which 
the  state  had  control.    In  Texas,  as  in  most  states,  prime  sponsors  and  vo- 
cational education  Institutions  exercised  local  discretion  over  most  of  the 
funds  they  received.    This  meant  that  a  great  deal  of/coordination  that 
took  place  between  the  state  and  local  employment  and  traircjpkj  agencies, 
had  been  done  on  a  voluntary  basis.    There  had  been  a  few  cases  where  funds 
were  controlled  by  state  agencies.    Counties  in  the  Texas  Balance  of  State 
prime  sponsor  received  all  of. their  funds  frem  the  Texas  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  (TDCA).    Although  most  of  their  funds thad  been  raised 
locally,  vocational  education  institutions  received  federal  and  state  grants 
through  the  Texas  Education  Agency  (TEA)  for  adult  education,  vocational 
education,  and  special  education  programs.    This  gave  the  TEA  regulatory 
^discretion  over  those  programs  funded  through sthese  grants.    In  most  ca^s, 
however,  the  relationship  between  state  and  local  agencies^ consisted  of 
state  sponsored  technical  assistance  given  to  locafT agencies  and  informal 
input  from  local  agencies  on  state  planning  and  programming. 

The  State  Manpower  Services  Council  (SMSC)  had  the  responsibility  of 
monitoring  prime  sponsor  programs  and  maKing  recommendations  to  improve 
their  effectiveness.    The. SMSC  evaluation  focused  on  .the  numbers  and  types 
of  people  being  served,  the  placement  rate,  and  the  method  of  service 
delivery.    The  Governor's  Budget  and  Planning  Office  (GBPO)  had  developed  * 
a  Prime  Sponsor  Monitoring  Checklist  which  was  completed  by  GBPO  staff  when 
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they  made  visits  to  prime  sponsors.    Because  of  time  constraints,  the 
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staff  had  been,  unable  to  visit  every  prime  sponsor  once  each  year,  the 
result  being  that  checklists  had  not  been  completed  on  an  annual  basis. 

In  those  cases  whjere  a  checklist  had  been  completed  and  a  prime  sponsor 
received  a  less  than  satisfactory  evaluation,  little-' could  .be  done  by  the  ^ 
GBPO  since  funding  came  directly  from  the  federal  government.    It  had  been 
found,  too,  that  when  the  SMSC  received  poor  reports  from  the  GggO  staff 
conducting  the  audits,  the  reports  carried  1 ittle ^weight,  as  prime  sponsor 
representatives  had  been  reluctant  to  censure  their  peers.    Often  the  GBPO 
was  unaware  of  what  had  actually  taken  p^ace  at  the  local  level,  since  the 
regional  Department  of  Labor,  which  was  responsible  for  supplying  prime 
sponsors  with  technical  assistance,  had  been  the  -original  recipienf  of  the 
prime  sponsor's  qi/arterly  report.    The  Department  of  Labor  was  obligated  to 
send  only  the  fourth  quarter  report  to  the  GBPO.    As -a  consequence,  the 
state  had  not  always  been  informed  about  local ^fipTflyment  and  training  pro-C"' 
grams.    In  spite  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  GBPO-prinie  sponsor  relation- 
ship, GBPO  persdhnel  felt  they  had  a  working  knowledge  of  local  level  pro- 
grams and  that  state-local  level  rapport  had  been  goodV. 

The  Texas  Advisory  Council  for  Technical -Vocational  Education  (ACTVE) 
maintained  its  relationship  with  loca'l  level  edu'cators  -  and  noneducators 
through  professional  education  organizations,  personal  contacts,  and  con- 
tacts  made  through  public  forum  activities.    The  ACTVE  had  held  public  forum 
.activities,  whi^h  included  a  Governor's  Conference  every  other  year  and 
public  hearings  held  in  the  field  on  alternate  years.    The  typical  format 
was  output/input,  meaning  that  the  ACTVE  would  brief  local  leaders  and 
participants  in  vocational  education  in  the  state  and  receive  the  leaders' 
input  regarding  local  needs  and  concerns.    A  variety  of  institutional  set- 
tings had  been  used  for  public  hearings  and  ACTVE  meetings  around  the  state. 

r 
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These  included  local  school  districts,  community  and  junior (colleges, 

technical  institutes,  senior  colleges  and  universities,  education  service  . 

centers,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  groups. 

TEA's  Division  of  Adult  Programs  had  daily  contact  with  local  voca-- 

tional  education  institutions  through  the  Division's  seven  field  represen- 

tatives.    FieJd  representatives  worked  directly  with  prime  sponsors  and 

local  schtfpls  iii||ecific  geographic  areas  to  coordinate  programs  and  to 

offer  techn4cal  assistance.    They  determined  the  needs  of  the  area,  developed 

programs  with  prime  sponsors,  and  helped  local  education  agencies  write  up 

> 

contracts  with  prime  sponsors.    The  advantage  of  having  Adult  Programs 
^minister  CETA  Supplemental  Vocational  Education,  Adult  Basic  Education^ 
nd  Education  Programs  for  Vocationally  Disadvantaged,  was  that  field  repre- 
sentatives could  authorize  the  funds  from  one  of  these  programs  to  be  paid 
for  services  needed  by  eligible  clients  in  another  program. 

When £ETA  prime  sponsors  did  not  have  enough  money  for  their  Adult 
Basic  Education  Program  in  fiscal  year  1977,  the  Division  of^Ad^Jt  Programs 
contributed  additional  funds  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  CEtA^stihl^nts. 
The  Adult  Programs  Division- and  CETA, prime  sponsors  also  established  a 
cooperative  learning  center  where  CETA  paid  for  equipment  while  the  Adult 
Programs  Division  pa^id  for  instruction. 

5.    Administration  of  Supplemental  'Vocational  Education  Program 
(Section  112  of  CETA)  ] 

Section  112  of  GETA  mandated  that  five  percent  of  a  state's  entitle-  ' 
ment  under  Title  I  go  directly  to  the  state  vocational  education  policy 
making  unit.    While  oth§r  Title  I  funds  went  directly  to  the  prime  sponsor," 
Section  112  required  prime  sponsors  to  make  nonfihaocial  agreements  with  the 
state  education  agen#.    This  agreement  was  to  cover  the  types  of  vocational 
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education  services  needed  in  the  area.  The  state  then  paid  local  education 
agencies  and  community  colleges  to.  provide php  services  through  Section  112 
funds . '  » 

In  Texas,,  the  Governor's  Budget  and  Planning  Office  (GBPO)  received  the 
Supplemental  Vocational  Education  (Section  U2j  grant.    Once' the  grant  had 
been  received,  it  was  transferred  directly  to  the  TEA,  whijCh  had  the  respond 
ibility  for  program  administration.    The  SMSC  had  established  policies  for 
funding  allocation,  grievance  procedures^and  allowable  "services ,  and  set 
up  guidelines  for  completing  nonfinancial  agreements  and  for  monitoring 
fe  Section  112  programs.    These  policies  were  then. translated  into  procedural 
arrangements  by  the  staff  from  the  GBPO  and  Adult  Programs,.    The  TEA  had  an 

•v 

inter-agency  agreement  with  the  GBPO'which  specified  each  agency's  duties- 
and  re^prls'ib'il'l't'l'es  and  the  manner  in  which  they  effectuated  the  program 
a|  **fc|t>*e.    Personnel  from  the  GBPO  and  Adult  Programs  stated  that  their 
<r|$PJ^orative  efforts  in  establishing  Section  112  policy  and  procedural" 
9u%f^  -esvnad  beea  workin9  out  Wi£e  well.    The  good  working  relationship 
nad  exi'sted  between  the  two  agencies  might  reflect  the  similar  philoso- 
■jP?  -phizes  espoused  by  members  of  both  staffs  on  proper  usage  of  Section  112 
vocational  education  funds,  and  on  the  role  of  j/ocational  education  in  em- 
ployment and  training  programs.  The  staff  members  of  both  agencies  had  been 
working  together,  at  least  since  CETA's  passage,  and  they  understood  and 
accommodated  each  other's  viewpoints.  - 

As  \he  administrator  for  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program, 
the  Adult  Programs  Division  of  the  TEA  worked  wi th  k>cal  prime  sponsors  to 
negotiate  nonfinancial  agreements,  contract  for  tlssTdelivery  of  serv-ices, 
maintain  records  ancHreporting  procedures,  and  mofiSkor  contract  implementa- 
tion.   Once  the  prime  sponsor  determined  its  program  needs,  the  Adult- 
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Programs  Division  and  its  field  staff  negotiated  the  contract,  completed 
the  paperwork,  and  insured  that  the  program  met  statS  and  federal  guidelines.' 
Before  the  TEA  would  approve  a  Section  112  program  contract,'  there  must  ha^e 
been  an  indication  that  trainiijg  would  meet  local  labor  market  needs  as  . 
determined  by  Texa^s  Employment  Commission  surveys.  N 
The  SMSC  had  determined  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds  for~^ 
the  Section  112  Supplemental  Vocational  Education.    In  the  past,  97.5  percent 
of  the  Section  112  funds  had  been  allocated  to  each  prime  sponsor  ^rean>n 

 a  pro-rated  basis  according  Jto  the. -Tilled allocation  level.    The  remaining 

2.5  percent  of  the  funds  were  retained  as  a  contingency  fund  for  emergency 
situations  and  exemplary  programs*.    The  TEA  then  received  Section  106  state 
services  funds  .to  administer  the  Supplemental  Ve^ational  Education  Program. 
This  allocation  was  changed  in  Fiscal  Year  1978  when  the  SWSC  determined 
that  seven  percent  of  the  total  Section  112  funds,  rather  than  state  service 
funds,  should  be  granted  to  the  TEA  for  administrative  functions.    The  con- 
tingency fund  had  still  been  left  at  2.5  percent  so  that  the  pro-rated  share 
allocated  to  each  prime  sponsor  would  equal v90;5  percent  instead  of  97.5 
percent  of  the  total  Section  112  fur\ds,  * 

\ 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  both  the  SMSC  and  the  TEA  determined  that  Sec- 
tion 112  funds  be  aV^cated  exclusively  to  educational  services.    This  in- 
eluded  institutional  training,  adult  education,  high  school  equivalency  in- 
struction (GED),  and  English  as  a  secohdjanguage. 

» 

Once  a  CETA  client  had  enroHed  in  a  Section  112  program,  funds  would 
be  used  for  counseling  and  guidance,  vocational  orientation,  assessment, 
referral,  job  development^placement,  and  fallow-up.    Section  112  funds 

m 

could  not  be  used^f or  medical  assistance,  allowance  payments,  child  care, 
residential  support,*  family  planning  services,  or  legal  services,  This 
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policy  had  been  advoc>Wl>F^he~SMSc7  the  TEA,"  and  the  Governor  because  of 
-•  the  belief  that       small  amount  of  money  available  through  Section  112- 
^sho.uld  be  spent  on  training,  whil*  regular  CETA  Title  I  money  should  be 
made  available  for  more  flexible  client  services,  sudh  as  allowance  payments. 

Two  prime  sponsors  had  strong  negative  reactions  to  this  policy.  They 
felt  that,  although  the  TEA  was  the'Section  112  program  administrator,  they,' 
themselves,  shouldrultimately  have  had  discretion. over  all  funds  allocated 
for  training.    The  conflict  in  allowable  service"s~led  the  TEA  to  seek  a 
State  Attorney  General '.s  opinion.    The  opinion,  whi-Gh  was  issued  on  November 
3,  1976,  stated  that      .  ,„  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  may 
impose  reasonable'l imitations  in  providing  vocational  education-  services  to 
prime  sponsors  with  CETA  funds  ajgro^riated^to  it  through  the  Governor  .  .  ." 
(Opinion  No.  H-891).    With  the  issuanc&spf  this  opinion,  the  controversy 
over  allowable  services  had,  at  least  for.th^e  time  being,  come  to  a  halt.  % 
In  prder  to  participate  in  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Programs, 
prime  sponsors  were  required  to  first  negotiate  nonfinancial  agreements 
with  a  TEA  area  field  representative.    These  were  to  specify  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent,  the  number  df  people  to  be  served,  the  types  of  programs 
and  services  to  be  provided,  and  the  local  education  agency  that  would  be 
contracted  to  provide  the  services  specified  in  the  agreement.    In  Texas,  a 
standardized  format  for  the  nonfinancial  agreement  had  been  developed 
which  simplified  the  procedure.    It  was  hoped  that  the  standardized  format 
would  help  prime  sponsors  to  complete  their  nonfinancial  agreements>by  the 
required  date.    This  policy  was  to  contract  ^/fction  112  services  with  only 
one  contracting  agency  in  the  prime  sponsor  area,  unless  a  strong  case  wouW 
be  made  to  do  otherwise.    The  TEA  would  contract  only  with  those  training 
institutions  that  had  been  certified  by  the  JEA.,  Certified  institutions 
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included  botlr  public  and  proprietary  schoofs.  ' 

The  GBPO  became  involved  fi^the  negotiations  of  the  nonfinancial  agree- 
ments  if  prime  sponsors  asked  for  technical  assistance.    More  often  -than 
not,  however,  this  assistanc^came  from  the  regional  U.  S.  .Department  of 
Labor  Office.    The  nonfinancial  agreements  had  been  difficult  to  complete  in 
those*€a45S^where^prime  sponsors  could  not  agree  with  the  TEA  on  the  types 
of  services  to  b£  provided  or  which  institution  to  serve.    It  was  partic- 
ularly difficult  for  the  TEA  to  complejte  agreements  with  those  prime  sponsors 
that  resented  what  they  perceived  as  CETA  program  interference  from  the 
TEA  and  local  vocational  education- institutions.    One  result  of  this  conflict 
was  £hat,  although  all  the  nonfinancial  agreements  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  were  ' 
completed,  some  were  agreed  upon  well  after  the  start  of  the  year's  operations 

Both  the  TEA  and  prime  sponsors  had  specified  their* obligations  in 
reporting  procedures  and  client  intake  and  referral.    Prime-  sponsors  had 
been  given  responsibility  for  intake,  certification,  and  referral  of  all 
Supplemental  Vocational*  Education  Program  participants.    Iry^ddition,  thpy 
were  required  to  supply  the  TEA  and  the  GBPO  with  the  Section  112  partici- 
pant characteristics  sent  to  local  educational  institutions.    The  TEA  had 
been  required  to  provide  prime  sponsors  with  information  on  the  accrued  ex- 
penditures of  those  institutions  supplying'Section  112  vocational  education 
services  and  a  copy  of  all  TEA  contracts  in  support  of  the  nonfinancial 
agreement. 

6. •  -Analysis  of  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program 
(Section  112  of  CETA)  [      ]  f" 

When  State  officials  were  questioned  abo*ut  the  ability  of  the  Supple- 
mental  Vocational  Progranj^o  promote  CETA- vocational  education  coordination, 
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two  opinions  emerged.    The  first,  espoused  by  state  level  GBPO  and  TEA  * 
officials,  was  that  Section  112  had  enabled  the  TEA  and  local  education  agen- 
cies to  establish  a  cooperative  relationship  wVtS  prime  sponsors' that  might 
oth^Trfise  not"  have  existed,    it  was  believed  that,  although  CETA -would  have 
worked  well  without  Section  112,  the,  existing'  employment  and  training  service 
delivery  system  at  local  education  agencies  and  community  colleges  might 
have  been  underutilized1.   The. Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program  had 
enabled  prime  sponsors  to  take  advantage  of  the  expertise  of  vocational  edu- 
cator! who  hid  a  better  idea  of  the  training  and  counseling  techniques  to 
promote  employability.    Those  supporting  this  viewpoint  believed  the  non- 
financial  agreement  had  been  an  -important  part  of  Section  112  programs,  be- 
cause it  forced  the  development  of  linkages  between  the  TEA  and  prime 
sponsors  and  it  helped  to  keep  the  TEA  informed  of  local  level  training 
needs  and  programs  being  offered  to  meet- these  needs. 

The  second  school  of  thought,,  put  forth  by  G8P0  staff,  was  that  Section 
112,  as  then  written,  was  confusing  and  caused  more  problems  than  it  remedied. 
This  was  because  the  lawmpnot  clearly  define  the  roles  of  agencies  admin- 
istering the  program.    The  law\allowed  for  funding  which  originated  in  the 
Gevernor's  Office  .to  go  to  the  TEA.    This  did  not  help  to  facilitate  coordi- 
nation  between  prime  sponsors  and  local  education  agencies  since  they  had 
not  been  required  to  directly  communicate  about  their  programs.  Some'argued 
that,*if  the -law  were  changed  to  allow  112  ponies  to  flow  directly  tp  prime 
sponsors  with  the  requirement  that  the  money  be  eventually  allocatedyo 
vocational  education  agencies,  the  local  level  development  and  administration 
of  programs  would  imp/ove  some  evaluative  aspects  of  the  Supplemental  Voca- 
tional Edition  Program.    It  was  agreed  that  both  the  negotiation  of  non- 
financial  agreements  and  Section  112  reporting  procedures  had  been  time 
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consuming  and,  furthermore,  that  these  procedures  should  be  amended  to  make 
administration  of  the  112  program  simplery^V 

The  most  prevalent  complaint  regarding^th^nonfinancial  agreement  had 
been  that  most  prime  sponsors  devoted  very  little  attention  td  it  since  the 
^fujwjs  involved  had  been  minor  relative  to  regular  locally  controlled  Title  I 
funds.    The  GBPO  y/as  trying  to  remedy  this  problem  by  requiring  that  Title  I 
plans  and  Section  112  nonftriancial  agreements  be  developed  at  the  same  time. 
There  was,  however,  a  limit  to  what  GBPO  could  require  of  a  prime  sponsor  who 
received  most  of  its  funds  directly  from  the  federal  governmenj^   The  re- 
porting procedures  required  by  the  Department  of  Labor  differed  greatly  from 
those  usedty  the  TEA,  making  it  difficult  for  theJEA  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gation to  send  financial  reports  to  prime  sponsors.    It  had  also  become  ap- 
parent  that  prime  sponsors  had  been  so  heavily  burdened  with  excess  paperwork 
that  they  were  unable  to  complete  the  reports  they  were  obligated  to  sefid 
to  the  TEA. 

Those  who  wanted  to  amend  Section  112  to  allow  for  direct  funding' between 
prime  sponsors  and  local  educational  institutions  argued  that  one  of  the 
benefits  would  be  reduced  paperwork  and  a  greater  consensus  on  the  types  of 
services  provided  to  program  participants.    Others  argued  that  local  level 
agencies  would  not  be  able  to  handle  a  dirlsct  funding  relationship  without 
technical  assistance 'from  the  TE/f.    Th^worried  that  the  elimination  of 
the  nonfinancial  agreement  would  mean  that  theTEA  would  lose  what  little 
control  it  had  over  CETA  funded  employment  and  training,  and  that  the  State 
would  lose  valuable  information  on  types  of  local  level  training. 

There  had  also  been  disagreement  over  whether  Section  112  had  an  effect 
on  the  types  of  programs  administered  by  vocational  education  institutions. 
Most  programs^  funded  through  Section  112  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time 
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prior  to  its  development.    Generally,  prime  sponsors  had  not  changedtheir 
decisions  regarding  the  types  of  services  to  be  provided  to  Title  I  partic- 
ipants.    There  were,  however,  exceptions.    Inja  few  cases,  prime  sponsors, 
once  introduced  to  vocational  education  programs,  chose  to  supplement 
Section  112  programs  with  regular  Title  I  money.    There  were  a  few  exceptions 

y 

in  which  Section  112  funds  were  used  for  unique  programs  such  as  intensive 
skill  training  to  meet  irmiediate^Ubor  demands  and  for  .youth  programs.      *  * 
Although  it  was  apparent  that,  at  the  time,  education  had  been  static  and 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  CETA  clients,  most  would  agree  that  without 
Section  112,  the  existing  vocational  education  system  mighjt  have  gone  unnoticed 
or  been  underutilized  by  prime  sponsors. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  prime  sponsors  v^gwed  as  being  uncoopera- 
tive, the  relationship  between  prime  sponsors  and  the  TEA  was  characterized 
as  positive  throughout  the  state.    State  officials  remarked  that  in  most  cases, 
prime  sponsors  were  communicating  with  local  school  districts  to  discuss  pro- 
grafting,  and  manpower  planning  councils  were  collaborating  with  local  voca- 
tional  education  advisory  councils.    There  was'  concern,  however,  that  most  of 
this  cooperation  produced  more  talk  than  action.    Everyone  interviewed  had 
an  opinion  on  the  best  method  to  promot'e  CETA-vocational  education  coordina- 
tion, but  the  solution  most  often  mentioned  was  better  written  legislation.  * 
The  majority  opinion  was  that  legislation  should  clearly  specify  the  roles, 
responsibilities,  and  rights  of  each  institution  involved  in  a  CETA  or  voca- 
tional education  program4  and  that  the  regulations  should  have  a  closer  re- 
lationship to  legislative  intent.    It  was  felt  that  coordination  between 
the  TEA  and  prime  sponsors  could  be  improved  by  holding  regu^r  meetings  where 
representatives  from  each  would  be  able  to  discuss  problems  and  identify 
common  areas  of  interest. 

h 
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Since  the  enactment  of  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  little 
change  occurred  in  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program  in  Texas. 
The  procedures  used  to  establish  the  administration  of  the  Program  had  remained 
virtually  the  same.   The  SMSC  Continued  to  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  establishing  program  policy.   The  TEA  had  been  able  to  impact  on  .Section 
112  policy  by  debating  the  chief  admininstrator  of  the  Adult  Programs  Divi- 
sion to  serve  as  the  Comr^sioner  of  Education's  representative  on  the  SMSC. 
^      The  Adult  Programs  Division  of  the  TEA  continued  to  administer  the 
Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program  the  same  as  before  the  passage  of 
the  Amendments.   Field  representatives  from  the  Division  continued  to  be 
responsible  for  providing  technical  assistance  with  the  negotiations  of  non- 
financial  agreements,  the  completion  of  required  government  documents,  and 
program  monitoring.    Evaluation  of  this  program  was  carried  out  jointly  by 
staff  from  the  GBPO  and  the  Adult  Programs  division  of  the  TEA.> 

The  procedure  for  fund  allocation  to  prime  sponsors  and  the  services 
allowable  under  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program  had  remained 
virtually  the  same  since  the  enactment  of  the  Amendments.   Th6  GBPO  determined 
that  seven  percent  of  the  State's  program  funds  shoulfi  be  allocated  to  the 
TEA  for  administrative  costs.    Each  local  education  agency  had  been  allowed 
to  utilize  13  percent  of  its  allocated  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Program 
funds  for  such  costs.    The  baVance  of  the  funds  were  allocated  for  direct 
services  to  program  participants.    Although  a  variety  of  services .might  be 
funded  by  the  Program,  allowances  had  not  been  permitted  under  current  program 
policy. 

Although  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Prograrti^had  remained 
substantially  the  same,  personnel  from  the  TEA  believed  that  the  Program 
facilitated  increased. coordination  at  the  local  level  by  giving  local  education 
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agencies  and  prime  sponsors, an  opportunity  to  communicate,  thereby  increasing 
each  party's  knowledge  of  the  other,  both  philosophically  and  ^rogranwatically . 
It  was  noted,  for  instance,  that  only  one  of  the  27  prime  sponsors  had  not  as 
yet  completed  the  nonfinancial  agreement  and  that  this  was  due  to  time  con- 
straints, not  to  philosophical  disagreements.    In  contrast,  staff  from  the 
GBPO  felt  that  there  had  been  no  improvement  in  coordination  beyond  what  al- 
ready existed  at  the  local  level.    The  lack  of  improvement  was  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  any  linkage  that  might  have  resulted  from  the  Supplemental  Vo- 
cational Education  Program  had  already  been  obtained  at  the  local  level. 

7.    The  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments 

Staff  from  the  State  Manpower  Services  Council  (SMSC)  and  the  Texas 
Advisory  Council  for  Technical-VocationaKEducation  (ACTVE)  had  mixed  feelings 
about  the  ability  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  to  facilitate  em- 
ployment and  training  program  cooperation.    None  interviewed  believed  that 
the  relationship  between  the  SMSC  and  the  ACTVE  would  be  greatly  changed  by 
the  Amendments  since  the  two  Councils  already  met  the  requirements  of  cross- 
representation  and  annual  review  of  each  other's  reports.    Also,  the  Councils 
/  already  had  been  cooperating  on  projects  of  mutual  interest.    The  only  per- 
ceived change  in  the  SMSC-ACTVE  relationship  was  that  the  two  Councils  would 
have  to  work  together  to  make  a  joint  assessment  of  employment  and  training 
needs.    Staff  from  both  Councils  expressed  the  belief  that  the  supe^ss-of 
this  assessment  would  depend  upoh  the  ability  of  the  State  Occupational  In- 
formation Coordinating  Committee  (SOICC)  to  obtain  th^lupply  and  demand  in- 
formation  needed  for  an  accurate  evaluation. 

Representatives  from  the  TEA  expressed  the  viewpoint  that  [he  Vocational 
Education  Amendments,  which  required  that  'the  SMSC  and  the  ACTVE  cormient  on 
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the  State  Vocational  Education  Plan,  were  Inequitable  since  they  failed  to 
mandate  that  the  TEA  comment  on  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  SMSC  and  the  ACTVE.     .  ' 
There  was  some  question  as  to  whether  the  Amendments  would  facilitate  greater 
coordination  between  vocational  education  and  CETA  because  the  amount  of 
federal  funds  for  vocational  education  werje  relatively  small,  and  consequently, 
the  leverage  of  the  federal  government  was  quite  weak.    Most  state  level  staff 
mentioned  that  cooperation  between  agencies  could  only  be  increased  by  giving 
them  a  financial  incentive  to  get  together.   This  would  seem  contradictory 
to  the  commonly  expressed  viewpoint  that  mandated  cpordination  using  finan- 
cial incentives  take§  away  local  agency  freedom  and  thereby  conflicts  with 
the  legislative  intent  and  purpose  of  CETA.    In  summary,  the  attitude  of  most 
of  those  interviewed  was  one  of  skepticism  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
Amendments  did  not  after  those  factors  that  most  affected  program  coordination. 

8.    Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977 

Personnel  from  both  the  Advisory  Council  for  Technical -Vocational  Edu- 
cation (ACTVE)  and  the  State  Manpower  Services  Council  (SMSC)  possessed  jt 

little  knowledge  of  the  possible  effects  that  tlie  Youth  Emplo#nent  and  Degion- 

•  .  * 

stration  Projects  Act  o,f  1977  (YEDPA)  might  have  on  coordination  between 

i 

CETA  and  vocational  education.    Staff  from  the  Governor's  Budget  and  Planning 
Office  (6BP0)  suggested  that  representatives  from  the  To^a^E^ucation  Agency  ^ 
(TEA)  might  be  able  to  offer  insight  on  the  effects  of  YEDPA.    However,  when 
^  officials  from  the  TEA  were  questioned,  they  stated  that  they  had  little 
knowledge  about  the  implementation  of  the  Act  since  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  local,  rather  than  state,  level  agencies.    A  staff  member  from  the  6BP0 
did  reveal  that  prime  sponsors  had  had  difficulty  in  the  negotiation  of  in- 
formal agreements  with  local  education  agencies  because  of  the  multiplicity 
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of  school  districts  in  each  prime  sponsor  area. 

The  field  representatives  from  the  Adul t  Programs  Division  of  the  TEA 
had  no  formal  involvement  with  the  YEDPA  program.   Personnel  from  Vie  Oivi- 
"  sfon  stated,  however,  that  because  of  this,  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Program  had  not  reached  its  potential.    Indeed,  there  was  no  legiti- 
mate mechanism  to.  ensure  coordination  between  these  programs  and  the  ones 
established  under  YEDPA. 

9.  Conclusion 

—————   . 

At  the  state  level,  a  substantial  amount  of  coordination  had  apparently 
developed  ftetween;  the  Advisory  Council  .for  Technical -Vocational  Education 
(ACTVE),  the  State  Manpower  Services  Council  (SMSC),  and  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  (TEA).    The  ACTVE  had  worked  with  the  SMSC  since  the  latter  was  es- 
tablished.   The  exchange  of  members  between  Councils  promoted  information  ex-= 
change  and  program  cooperation.    Unfortunately,  the  two  Councils  had  served 
only  ip  an  advisory  capacity,  and  their  authority  to  mandate  coordination  at 
tfce  state  and  local  levels  and  been  circumscribed  by  the  ability  of  local 
education  agencies  to  receive  program  funding  without  the  approval  of  the 
Councils.    Although; the  SMSC  could  recommend  that  prime  sponsors  not  receive 
federal  funding  if  they  failed  to  coordinate  their  programs  with  local  voca- 
tional education  programs,  it  was  urO-ttely  that  .this  type  of  action  would  be 
taken  because  over  half  the  SMSC  members  represented  prime  swnso/s.  There 
was  unanimous  agreement  among  all  who  were  interviewed  thatT^n^  coordinate 
between  the  ACTVE  and  the  SMSClhad  already  been  in  effect,  the  1976  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  facilitated  coordinate  action  between'the  Councils  and 
the  TEA.  '  s 

•  * 
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*     The  Governor's  Budget  and  Planning  Office  (G&PO)  and  the  Adult  Programs 
Division  of  the  TEA  had  managed  to  develop  and  maintain  a  congenial  relation- 
ship  in  the  administration  «f  the  Supplemental  Vocational' Education  Program. 
^        They  were,  for  example,  able  to  agree  on  the  types  of  programs  and  services  ' 
to  be  funded  under.  Section  112.    The  "personal  ities  of  the  representatives 
from  the  GBPO  and  the  Adult  Programs  Division  had  also  enabled  them  to  deal 
with  the  "turf"  problems  that  might  have  caused  overt  conflicts.    Field  repre- 
sentatives from  Adult  Programs  offered  assistance  to  prime  sponsors  with  the 
development  of  vocational  education  and  Adult  Education  Programs.    Staff  from 
the  GBPO  were  able  to  mediate  disputes  that  had  arisen  between  the  TEA  and 
prime  sponsors.    This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  staff  from  both  agencies 
had  been  satisfied  with  their  role  in'  the  Section  112  Program  or  CETA  in 
general.    The  TEA  staff  would,  of  course,  have  liked  to  become  more  involved 
in  CETA  than  they  were  at  the  time.    They  felt  themselves  to  have  the  exper- 
tise in  vocational  training  and,  therefore,  should  rightly  have  additional 
mandated  input  into  CETA  programs.    TEA  members  interviewed  had  been  especially 
resentful  of  the  CETA  Title  III  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Program 
which  had  allowed  prime  sponsors  to  make  contracts  for  services  directly 
with  local  education  agencies  without  the  help  of  TEA  field  representatives. 
Some  staff  from  the  GBPO  disagreed  with  the  TEA'S  contention  that  prime  , 
sponsors  and  local  education  agencies  needed  technical  assistance  from  field 
representatives.   They  believed  instead  that  the  best  way  to. promote  local  level 
coordination  would  Jje  to  specify  that  a  certain  proportion  of  CETA  funds  be 

allocated  to  education,  thereby  allowing  the  local  agencies  to  negotiate  di- 

* 

rectly  on  the  types  of  programs  that  should  be  offered. 

At  the  local  level,  coordination  between  prime  sponsors  and  local  educa- 
tion agenciesfhad  improved  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Supplemental  Vocationa) 
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Education  Program.   There  was  some  disagreement  as  to  whether  program  coor- 
dination  was  still  on  the  increase  or  whether^  it  had  begun  to  stagnate.  It 
was  mentioned  repeatedly  that  local  education  agencies  and  prime  sponsors 
could  no£  be  required  to  coordinate  more  than  minimally  as  long  as  the  major 
proportion  of  a  school  district's  funds  were  raised  at  a  local  level  and  the 
major  proportion  of  a  prime  sponsor's  funds  came  from  the  federal  government. 
In  addition,  some  state  level  agencies  had  little  funding  power  over  the 
local  level  agencies  involved  in  CETA  and  vocational  education  programs.  # 
Thus,  the  state  agencies  had  only  limited  control  ovT*r  the  local  level  agen- 
cies in  effecting  program  coordination.  x 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  .the  Texas  officials  believed  that 
the  origins  of  coordinative  problems  between  CETA  and  vocational  education 
lay  with  the  legislative  and  executive  policies  of  the  federal  government. 
These  federal  policies  tended  to  promote  overlapping  and  categorical  problems, 
rather  than  streamlining  funding  medhahisms.    Thus,  local  providers  of  human 
resource  development  services  were' not  aware  that  coordination  was  of  para- 
mount ^Iportance.    It  had  been  fel  t  that  if  programs  were  consolidated  at 
the  federal  level,  therefore  eliminating  the  duplication  of  services  at  the 
local  level,  the  result  would  be  reduc'ed  program  costs,  improved  program 
management,  and  increased  output  of  employment  and  training  and  vocational 
education  programs.. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

s  - 

The  results  jd£- this  study  indicate  that  the  level  of  coordination  be- 
tween • CETA  and  Vocational  Education  has  increased  since  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1976  were  enaeted.    The  results  of  the  national 
survey  questionnaires  indicated  that  the  1976  Amendments  were  perceived  as 
having  contributed  to  the  increase  in  .coordination.   They  also  indicated  a 
positive  relationship  between  State  Manpower  Services  CoungH^and  the 
"State  Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  results  from  the  state  level  in-depth  interviews  in  Michigan,  New 

* 

Jersey  and  Texas-  and  the  two  waves  of  local  level  questionnaires  adminis- 
tered* in  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  Texas  indicated  that  the  Amendments  did 
hatfe  some  minor  impact  on  coordination  and  that  moderate  increases  have 
occurred  in  the  respective  relationships  between  CETA  administrators  and 
vocational  educators. 

This  chapter  is  broken  into  three  parts.-  The  first  part  describes 

the  concl  usions  .of  the  study  taken  from  the  various  survey  instruments  and 

•» 

interviews,  and  the  second  part  describes  some  recommendations  made  by  the 
project  staff.    Part  three  summarizes  the  conclusions  arid  recommendations 
in  list  form.   Although  the  conclusions  are  closely  tied  to  research  re- 
sults, recommendations  afr§  often  more  subjective  emanating,  not  only  from  the 
research  conclusions,  but  aiso^bm  the  other*  perceptions  which  the  staff 
developed  during  the  study ^ — 
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A.  CONCLUSIONS  ~ 

'  #        The  conclusions  of  the  study  regarding  the  ii^act  of  the  amendments  on 
coordination  can  be  broken  down  by  level  of  government.    The  following  section 
describes  these  conclusions  by  state,  local,  and  federal  levels.    Then  some^ 
general  conclusions  are  reached. 

State 

The  first  conclusion  of  the  study  regarding  CETA-vocatio|ial^clucation 

linkages  at  the  state  level  is  that  coordination,  or  at  least  the  perception 

*  of  it,  has  improved  substantially  during  the  period  of  the  study.    This  per-  . 

ZJ 

ception  came  through  in  responses  from- both  the  CETA  and  vocational  educa-  .  . 

« 

ti on  .personnel  and  was  pervasive.    Both,  however r  perceived  substantially 
less  impact  at  the  local  level.  5 

J\  second  conclusion  related  to  the  state  level  of  government  concerns 
informal  communication.   As  part  of  their  perception  of  improved  overall 
coordination,  state  level  policy  makers  in  both  educarh&q^and  employment  and 
training  agencies  feel  that  interaction  with  one  another  has  increased 
during  the  period  of  this  study.    This  interaction  is  not  ojjly  the  increased  * 
formal*  communication  required  by  the  various  legislative  mandates,  but  also 
informal  interchange  which  promotes  informal  cross  organizational  linkage 
and  information  exchanged 

A^third  major  state  level  conclusion  is  that  collaboration  on  the  — 
formulation  ofi state  plans  has  grown  in  amount  and  improved  in  quality..  **  £*7 
State  level  planning  is  a  mandated  function  in  both  systems  and- is  important 
to  the  workings  of  each.    CETA- vocational  education  collaboration  is  not 
possible  without  coordination  of  state  level  planning.  ^ 
Fourthly,  interlocking  memberships  on  state  level  boards  an-d^uncils 
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such  as  the  state  employment  and  training  services  councils  and  the  state 

*  -*  * 

jdvi so rr  council s*on" vocational  education  have  increased.   Some  sfi'tes,  such 

*  •  ■ 

igan,  have  established  vdcational  education  wbcommittees  of  their 
employment  services^  councils  containing  members*  of  the  full  council  plus 
'some  additional  representatives  from  education.  .  - 

A  fifth  discovery,  which  reinforces  the^first  and  second  state  level 
conclusions,  is  that* a  large  number  of  joint  conferences  have  functioned 
across  ^fe  Country.    These  conferences  have  brought  together  vocational  edu- 
cators and  CETA  personnel  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    Sor^have  discussed" 
proWlen^/which  have  restricted  the  constructive  interface  of  the  twp  systems. 
*Some  have  focused  on  the  impact  of  new  legislation  including  the  Vocational 
Educa^n  Ame^ent  and  the  Youthsemploymept  Act.     •  "  /  / 

'         Finally,  *the  data -of 'the  study  indicates  that  1976  VocationaVEducalion 

„  t  ♦ 

Amendments  are,,  by  themselves  /  a  significant  cause  of  the  increased  coordi- 
nation at  the  state  level.  'The  potentiaJ  causes  of  changed  behavior  are  * 
numerous,  including  other  federal  laws  enacted  during  the  stj^  period,  but 
at  least  at  the  state  level,  people  feel  they  can  recognize  the  changes 
promoted  by  the  1976  Amendments.  1  y 


Local     •  - 
  /- 


J* 


Most  import-antly,.  at  tht  local  .level  there  have  been  only  minor  indi- 

K  captions  of  improved  cbordinatfon  or  the  perception  of.  improved  cfiordination. 

.  Althoush  the  statistical  analysis  shows  some  trend  .towards  improved  coordi- 

nation,  the  variation  was  not,  statistically  significant.   This  fact  is 
t  *    ■      -  I 

toupled  with  the^probabi lity  that  at  least  some  improvement  should* have  been/ 

repe^rded  as  a  survey  bias.   Policy  makers  /  knowing  that  improved  coo  relation 

is  legislatively  mandated, ' would  tend  to  respond  favorably* to  the  survey 
*  .  ■  * 

'  ^     .  question^.   Tflerefore„  a  slight  ct&ngenn  perceptions  should  be  discbuqfed 
,    for  that  reason  alone.    „  -      '      ~  . 
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p      <A  second  conclusion  concerning  the  local  level  of  government  is  that 
local  administrators  perceive  fftat  any  improvement  in'CETA-vocational  edu- 
cation, coordination  which  may  havg  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  study* 
was  probably  not  caused  by  the  1976  changes  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.    During  this  sam^pfepod  the  *YOuth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Pro- 

f 

jects  Act  was  passed,  one  provision  of  which  sets  asid^JJ2  percent  of  all 
locally  designated  youth  employment  funds'    In  order  to  be  able  to  spend  these 
funds,  prime  sponsors  must  work-out  plans  jointly  with  one  local^Hucfttion 
system.    Local  administratohs  of  both  prime  sponsors  and  school  systems  felt 
that  the  mandate  of  that  22  percent  set  aside  was  a  muclr  stronger  stimulant.  * 
to  coordination  than  Section  112  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  or  other 
parts  of  the  Vocational  Ejiucation  Amendments. 

■* 

Rederal  Level 

The  primary  fact  about  coordination  at  the  federal  level  was  that  it.  was 

•  poor.   At  the  time  of  the  study,  few  federal  agency  units  existed  which^/er^ 

concerned  with  CETA- vocational  education  coordination.    Interviews  with 

■"  * 

federal  officials  uncovered  a  degree  of  antagonism  between  /department  of  Labo 
officials  in  the  Employment  and  Training  Administration  amd  bureaucrats^ in 
tne  Office  of  Education*    I/i  one  case  wfore  a  CETA  coordination  .unit  was  set 
up  ^n  the  Office  of  Educatkm,  the  existence  of  that  unit  was  notvwell  known 


i r>  ETA.    The  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Education  has  recently  set  up  an  inter- 
agency  task  force  and  has  placed  new  eqpphasjs  on  the  coo^i nation  issue,  Thi 
new  unit  began  after  the  study  Prided,    There  are  other' indications  that 
cpordirjatioi^at  the  feder&lj  levefl  has  Increased  i rr  recent  months,  but  it  '  %< 
could  be  substantially  improved.    Staffing. limitations  in  both  departments 
would  suggest  a  lack  of  top-leVel  commitment  to  coordination. 
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The  second  conclusion  of  the  study  relative  to\the  federal  level  is 
/       that  the  seeming  lack  of  coordination  is  having  a  psychological  impact  on  the 
entire  system.  Jit  is  possible  that  CETA-vocational  education  coordination 
among  federal  .'bureaucracies  is  not  substantively  important  since  service 
delivery  is  clearly  a  local'  function  under  both  systems.    It  may  be  psycho- 
logically  important,  however,  since  many  local  administrators  use  perceived 

V  f 

;  .  federal* chaos  as  an  excuse  for  lack  of  local  coordination  efforts. 


General 


In  addition  to  the  conclusions  relating  to  levels  of  government,  the 
following  general^  conclusions  have  been  drawn.    First  of  all,  as  is  true  with 
many  bureaucratic  issues,  the  degree  to  which  the  CETA  and  vocational  educa- 
tion systems  work  together  in  any  state  or  locality  depends  on  the  decree 
-    to /which  perstmerti ties  and  personal  retationshtps  prumcjte  the  crossing  of  " 
organizational  lines.    In  states  where  linkages  were  apparent  even  before 
the  legislation  mandates,  it  was  often  the  result  of  the  leadership  of  one 
individual  who  makes  appoint  of  promoting  collaboration.    A  key  question  is, 


how  does  the  systenf*insti tutionalize  sujph  behavior •     .  f 

Secondly,,  it  is  concluded  that  a  primary  deterrent  /to  CETA-vocational 

education  linkage  is  the  fapt  that  they  are  systems  with  different  structures. 

The  CETA  system  is  a  federal-local  system,  meaning  that  nx5hey  and  directive 

flow  directly  from  the  federal  gov^nment  (through,  its  regional  offices)  to 

the  local  prime  sponsor..  The  vocational  education  system  is  a  state-local 

system.    The  provision  of  vocational  education  services  is  essentially  a 

local  school  district  re'sppnsibility,,  but  through  substantial  state  aid,  the 

*    «  •  ■ 

state  plays  an  important  decisionmaking  role.    Federal  aid  exists,'  but  often 
f*  '  i ; 

itructure  makes  it  difficult  to 


flows  through  the  state.  This  *&ver$jerme  in'si 


■  eric    .        J*>  ;/.v ; 


.mandate  coordination  from  either  the  federal  or  the  state  level. 

**  • 
A  third  general*  conclusion  is  that  a  cultural  difference  seems  to  exist 

# 

between  those  Individuals  that  staff  the  CETA  system  and  those  that  staff 
'^the  vocational  educational  system.    This  cultural  difference  is  most  pro- 
nounced at  the  local  level.  *  Here  culture  means  habitual  behaviors  and 
attitudes  and  ^>aclude  such  things  as  attitudes,  about  work,  training,  di$ad- 
vantagement  and  sometimes  race.    Cultural  differences  increase  communication 
problems,  and  reduce  the  concurrence  of  goals. 

.  B.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  by  the  staff  of  the  CETA  voca-  % 
tional  education  project.    They  flow  in  part  directly  from-tJi£  conclusions 
of  the  stu|y,  but  are  also  subjective  statements  based  on  the  experience 
gained  by  the  research  team  in  this  and  previous  projects.    Of  particular 
significance  was  the  experience  gained  in  the  Education-Employment  Policy 
Project  of  Michigan  for  which  all  members  of  the  CETA- Vocational  Education 
staff  worked.    That  project  analyzed  all  parts  of  the  education,  employment  , 
and  training  system  forthestate  of  Michigan  with  emphasis  on  interagency 
coordination*    CETA  and  vocational  education  were  two  of  several  parts  of 
the  system  looted  at.  _  ' 

The  .first  recommendation  of  the  project  staff  is  directed  at  national 
legislators,  writing  new  legislation  to  ptomote  coordination  of  the  two 
systems.    In  terms  of  promoting  local  level  interface  which  has  the  greatest 
chance  of  impacting  clients,  we  feel  that  the  mandatory  approach  taken  by 
£2  percent  set  aside  provision  of  the  Touth  Employment  a^d^Demonstration 
Projects  Act  is  superior  to  that  of  the  amended  Section '112^of  the  Vocational 
Edi^cation  Aqtf.   Mandatory  joint  local,  project  planning  is  essential  to 
•     t  769 
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getting  local  decision  makers  to  work  together. 

,A  second  recommendation  is  that  the  state's  role  in  the  administration 

of  CETA  be  reviewed  with* the  purpose  of  creating  a  federal-state  organiza- 

tional  structure  more  congruent  with  education..  To  require  state  level  coor- 

dination  at 'the  planning  level  without  state  implementation  capacity  at  the 

local  level  seems  a  serious  void.      ,  <» 

A  third  recommendation  of  the  project  is  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  .» 

promote  coordination  of  two  bureaucratic  structures  is  to  affect  the  behavior 

at  the,  administrative  level  of  local  personnel.    To  do  this,  career  incentives 

must  be  built  into  the  legislation  to  induce  collaborative  behavior.  At 

present  there  is  no  incentive  for  the  local  •administrator  to  spend  time  on 

i 

interagency  efforts,  particularly  when  substantial  career  risk  may  i>e  involved. 

Career  incentives  include  wage  increases,  _p nflnotion,  and  enhanced  abil- 
ity to  pursue  new  career  laotafs^ 

A  fourth  recommendation  of  the  project  staff  is  that  substantially 
jrore  inservice-  training  is  nfeeded  for  both  vocational  educators  and  CETA 
staff.    Such  training  could  involve  short-term  intensive  training  such  as 
sessions  von  how  to  deal  with  new  legislation.    It  tould  also  include  more 
educational  type  programs  to  broaden  the  perspective  of  administrators  and 
Staffers  and  bridge  cultural  gaps.   One'set  of  topics  to  be  treated,  of 
.  '^course,  woul3  be^varijwis  issues  and  legislation  related  to  CETA-vocational 
^  education'TinkageV    In  these  sessions  and  many  others,  both  pETA  and  voca- 
tional education  personnel  should  be  participants  in  the  same  program.  Al- 
Jthough  this*  type  of  training  does  exist  to  some  degree  in  some  locations 
arWid  the  country,  substantially  more  resources  should  be  invested. 
Gover/ioF^  set-aside  monies  shoujd  be  increasingly  used  for  this  purpose. 
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C.    SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS 
'  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


State  Level  Conclusions 

1.  Coordination  or  the  perception  of  it  has  improved  substantially 
at  the  state  level .  ~ 

2.  State  level  policy  makers  feel  that  informal  communication  with  one_ 
another  has  taken  place  more  often. 

3.  More  collaboration  exists  on  the  formulation  of  state  plans.  r. 


4.  Interloeth'ng  memberships  on  state  level  boards  and  councils  such,  as 
the  state  employment  and  training  service  councils  and  thi^state*,  * 
advisory  councils  on  vpcational  education  have  increased. 


V  V 


A  large  number  of  joint -conferences  have  functioned  across  th^  . 

'•    \  \  **** . 

country 

A  significant  part  of  increased  coordination  can  bfe  attributed  to 
the  1976  Amendments  alone.  t  ' 

»  i 

t 


Local  Level  Conclusions 


1.  There  is  little  sign  of  infproved  coordination  or  tffe  percepttop  ' 
of  improved  coordination.  *  ,;  J  *  *  . 

A. 

2.  Local  administrators  perceive  that  improved  coordination  has  f& • 
suited  more*  from  the  impact  of  the  22  percent  set-aside  jjrograia,  *• 


of  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  A<;t**thah  fjforn 
the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amendments.  *         4  *<    '*■<    .  , 


Federal  Level'  Conclusions 


T.    Coordination  between  federal  CETA  officials  and  thfeYeSeVaf  ,v6rv 
cational  education  system  continues  to;  be  popfpZ;  K     #>7  ?' 


'  •       2.   At  the  time  of  the  study,  fey/  federal  interagency  units  existed 

concerned  with  CETA-vocatirinal  education  coordination. 

/  4 
1    3.    CETA- vocational  educatiori  coordination  among  federal  bureaucracies 

may  not  be  "important  substantively  sinte  service  delivery  is 

clearly  a  local  issue,  but  it  is. psychologically  important  since 

many  local  administrators  use  perceived  federal  chaos  as  an  excuse 

for  lack  of  local  coordinative  effort. 

'General  Conclusions 

1.   As~ \s'  true  with  many  bureaucratic  issues,  the  degree  to  wjiich  the 
CETff  and, vocational  education  systems  work,  together  %f\  any  state 

or  locality  depends  on  the  degree  to  which • personal ities  and  per- 

,  .  .  ... 

.  ,  ?onal  relatidoships  promote  the  crossing  of  organizational  lines „ 

v  _    '  ^  suggestions  exist  for  institutionalizing  such  behavior. 

•*  ''Qc*.  %         A  primary  deterrent  to  CETA- vocational  education  linkage  is  the 
>  •  * ;  -  •       .     f .  " 

*         *      -V     ■  <  * 

"*     :\    f$ct  ,th^lt        are  different  systems.    The  CETA  system  is  a  federal - 

v>  ;  v     .     '    *icrcdi  Sy$tem;  while  ^-vocational  education  system  is  a  state- 

'         *'  . .  3."  The  culture  '(ftaMttttfJi^aviors  and  attitudes)  of  the  CETA  system 
.     "  „  *  staff  is  different  from  that  of  the  vocational  education  staff, 
,  /  •  ,#    ca>js,rog  tornnqrti cation  p]*bblems.  at  all  levels. 


it 


/  * 


Y  y  ' 


Recommendations 


L    Itftenns  of  promo tfng  local  ;ievel  coordination  whiph  has  the  greatest 

•       -       v      -  -  ■       •  \--  ■  • 

.  chance  of  impacting  clientSV"  the  approach  taken  by  the  22  percent 

*'   '  ■  :    •*••:■-••      •*    .  ■ 

>etW,a^^pr2jV1Sion.^f  the*  YpCitfi  Employment  and  Demonstration  Pro- 


■/  jept  Act  jii. Superior-  toHhe  mandate  of  Section  112, 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  promote  coordination  of  two-  bureaucratic 
structures  is  to  induce  administrative  collaboration  at  the  local 
level.   Two  ways  to  accomplish  this  are: 

a)  Build  career  incentives  into  the  legislation  to  induce  cdl- 
laborative  behavior. 

b)  Invest  in  substantial  mid-career  training  for  state  and  local 
admini strati orv  to  explain  the  purposes,  advantages  and  re- 
quirements of  collaborative  efforts. 
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A  POSTSECONDARY  RESPONSE  TO  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH 


The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education 


7-7S 

?6l 


un- 


serving Youth:  A  Fund  Role 


..Fewer  than  20  years  ago,  not  many  educators 
serijjbsly  believed  that  colleges  and  universities  had 
any  responsibility  for^he  education  and  training  of 
persons  who  had  not  completed  high  school  work, 
including  many  of  the  nation's  unemployed  youth, 
adults,  and  high  school  dropouts.  Persons  who  were 
not  able  to  complete  a  high  school  degree  or  find 
work  were  expected  to  turn  to  the  welfare  system  or 
vocational  training  programs.  The  formal  postsecon- 

v  dary  educatibn  responsibility  began,  only  after  high 
school  graduation.  More  recently,  however,  in  part 
because  of  increasing  concern  over  equal  education 
opportunity  at  all  levels  of  schooling,  some  parts  of 
postsecondary  education  have  expanded  their 
responsibility  to  include  pre-collegiate  remediation, 
joint  high  school  and  colJege  curriculum  efforts,  and 
programs  to  give  a  second  chance  for  advanced 
education  to  adults  and  minorities  who  were  formally 
excluded  from  the  system.  At  the  federal  level  the 
response  has  been  an  array  of  programs  including 
compensatory  skills  programs  for  disadvantaged 
youth,  community  and  adult  educatiori*programs 
which  provide  funds  for  formal  education  at  the 
local  level  for  persons  needing  basic  literacy  skills, 
and  high  school  diplomas.  These  programs  frequently 

.  utilize  the  resources  of  local  community  colleges 
and  community-based  organizations. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Fund  has  sponsored  a 
small,  but  significant  group  of  innovative 
approaches  to  the  education  of  high  school  drop- 
outs through  its  annual  Comprehensive  Program 
competition-  The  projects  have  provided  alternatives 
*-to  out-of-school  youth  providing  training,  basic  skills 
instruction,  and  direct  paths  to  ]obsv  The  Fund  is  im-  " 
pressed  that  one 'of  the  most  important  roles  col- 
leges, universities,  and  community  organizations 
can  play  relates  to  their  independence  from  com- 
pulsory schooling  structures*  It  is  not  surprising  that 
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postsecondary  educational  institutions  may  succeed 
in  keeping  youth  in  formal  learning  programs 
precisely  because  they  are  not  the  same  envi- 
ronments in  which  these  students  previously  failed. 
This  view  createdVi  important  context  for  the  ex- 
periment andertaken  by  the  Fund  and  the  Office  of 
Youth  Programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL) 
in  1979-80  and  offers  a  fresh  view  of  (he  capacity  of 
colleges  to  serve  CETA  youth.  Although  the  ultimate 
impacts  of  programs  lie  ahead,  the  preliminary  out- 
comes are  promising.  The  projects  described  here 
have  been  able  to  tap  the  resources  within  their  in- 
stitutions to  respond  in  diverse  ways  to  particular 
and  often*  unanticipated  needs  of  unemployed  youth. 
They  have  been  able  to  team  their  resources  with 
prime  sponsors  to  create  new  opportunities  for 
CETA  youth. 

This  initial  collaboration  with  DOL  further  con- 
vinces us  that  the  Fund  has  an  important  ^ole  to 
play  in  encouraging  quality  postsecondary  programs 
serving  CETA  youth.  In  addition  to  funding  some 
promising  models,  the  Fund  hopes  to  encourage 
other  postsecondary  agencies  to  begin  work  in  this 
area  and  to  create^etworks  for  sharing  the  results 
of  postsecondar^rograms.  The  Fund  anticipates 
future  activities-arong  these  line^in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  through  tbe  normal 
channels  of  its  program.  This^jfa'blication  1s  b£ing 
issiTed  as  the  projects  are  in  the  middle  of  their 
"project  lives."  *  > 

Although  m^ny,  staff  and  ffractioners  are 
responsible  for  the  current  program,  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  single  out  the  contributions  of  Lynn 
DeMeester  in  the  development  of  the  program, 
-Joanne  MacDonald  for  coordinating  project 
activities  and  the  advisory  panel  members  who 
generously  provide  support  to  the,  activity  without 
compensation.  We  all  feel,  however,  that  the  real 
story  to  be  told  is  the  work  of  the  Project  Directors, 
This  publication  is  the  beginning  of  several  reports  to 
describe  their  work  and  leadership  in  development^ 

programs  for  CETA  youth.  * 

v  * 

Charles  I.  Bunting 

Acting  Director,  The  Fund  for  the> 

Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education' 
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A  Collaborative  Program 


Helping  youth — ^particularly  those  who  are  dfead- " 
vant&ged — to  nfiove  from  high  school  or  unemploy- 
ment to  jobs  and  productive  career  patterns  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  our  nation's  most  persistent,  un- 
solved problems.  Education  alone  cannot  hope  to 
solve  this  problem  of  youth  unemployment;  its 
causes  and  dimensions  are  profound  and  wjple- 
ranging.  8ut  part  of  the  solution  does  lie  within  the 
domain  of , education:  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  more  effective  approaches  and  ser- 
vices than  are  currently  being  provided  to 
unemployed  youth.  In  ord^r  to  respond  effectively  to 
this  need,  then,  both  the  realities  of  youth 
unemployment  and  the  inadequacy  of  current  ; 
educationaLservices  provided  to  tbis  clientele  must 
be  addressed. 

The  projects  described  beiow  resulted  from  an  in- 
teragency agreement  between  the  Department  of 
Labor  (DOL)  and  the  Department  of  Education 
(DOED).  Specifically,  $1  million  of  discretionary 
monies  from  DOL's  Office  of  Youih  Programs  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Fund  to  apply  the  resources 
of  fcostsecondary  jnstilutions  and  agencies  to  meet,  ■ 
the  pressing  needs  of  economically  disadvantaged 
youth.  /  ' 

The  Intent  of  DOL's  Office  of  Youth  Programs  |o 
foster  new#  youth  programs,  and  themissioff  of  the 
£ond  to  improve  postsecondary  education  provide  a 
unique,  opportunity  for  an  interagency  collaboration. 

Through  its  "Unemployed  Youth:  A  Postsecon- 
dary Response"  Program,  the  Fund  soucjht(pro- 
posals  from  a  variety  of  applicants:  2-  and  4-year 
public  and  private  colleges*  vocational  and  pro- 
prietary schools,  community  and^other  nonprofit 
agencies.  Since  fhe  Fund  was  able  to  support  only'a 
•  limited  number  of  projects,  it  is  our  intention  to  use 
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all  aspects  ofjhe  program. activity  itself  to  learn-  . 
#  '  about  the  potenyai  role  of  post^ecQndary  agencies 
in  serving  youth.  ,      «,  -    '  ^> 

These  funded  projects,  in  contrast  to  traditional 
CETA  youth  activity,  link,ed  Colleges  and  universities 
with  Prime  Sponsors  in  designing  fluality  program 
in; basic  skills,  generic  skills;  academic  areas  and 
job  training  for  persons  16-  to  21-yea^-old. 

The  Fund  selected  20  projects  from  at  pooSol   *  " 
.   "2^2.  Of  the  20  projects,  awards  went  to  10.  4-ye^Sv 
colleges  and.  universities,  t&*$ix  cblnmunity  colleges 
andto  four- community-based  organizations  in- 
cluding an  urban  municipal  agency.  Even  though 
these  20  projects  primarily  work  independently,  the 
Fund  invo]vets  them  in'sdn^e  informal  in$>rmation* 
sharing  ^rtd  networking.  T(jis  is  being  done  with  the 
•    assistance  of  air  Advisory  Pa'nel  that  has  been 
-  developed  to  prqvide'technical  assistance'to  the  in- 
dividual projects'and  prog  ram  .staff,  j    *"%  - 

*  At  the  endpMfie  *\6  months,  it  isjexpecjed  that 

*  these  20 'projects  will  increase  the  eaucafiona*  and 
career  opportunities  for  economically  disadvantaged 

( %  youth  and  that  postsecondary  institutions  will  fully  . 
f  realize  their  potential  as  service  deliverers  for  thjs 
.   group,  "    /     .    .  ,    *  •  a* 

•  Following  is  a  description  of  each,6f  the  420  proj- 
ects* fuqded.  The  individual  descriptions  arelargety  % 
in*  the  lafiguage  of  the  Project  Directors  themselves, 
^aQd  represent  tfip  first  4  months-of  program  ^ 
'ope^tion./  u  ^       *     b  ^ 

Lynn  Defdeesterand  Joajine.  MacDonald* 


Characterizing  the  Projects:  Sharing 
Results 


The  20  individual  projects  are  clearly -diverse,  yet' 
there  are  common  threads  whichutie  then* 
together— many  took  a  first  step  in  forming  a  rela- 
tionship with  their  prinrte  sponsor.  All  are  dedicated 
to  improving  the  opportunities  of  economically  . 
disadvantaged  yodth.  The  projects  also  share  com- 
mon functions— counseling,  basic  skills -instruction, 
career  training,  and  work  site  experience. 

The  20  funded  grantees  represent  10,  4-year 
public  and  private  institutions,  six,  2-year  public  and 
private  institutions,  and  four  community-based 
f  organizations/ However,  individual  projects-iqclude 
'  collaborations  much  more  complex  than  this  simple 
characterization.  For  example,  aJI  of  the  community 
based  organizations  have  ties  to  one  or 'more 
postsecondary  institutions:  one  grant  (the  University 
of  Arizona)  works  with  five  school- districts  and  16 
high  schools,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  assists  20 
community  baskd  groups;  and  the  City  of  Cambridge 
aims  to  reach  15  community  colleges  in 
Massachusetts,  All  of  ttfe  grants  feature  the  essen- 
tial tie  with  the  prime -sponsor.  Many  relate  to  two, 
and  one  grantee  collaborates  with  four  prime 
sponsors  and  two  CETA  subcontractors.  Thus,  in 
terms  of  formal  relationships,  the  $1  million  program 
•directly  involves  40,  2-  ancW-year  colleges,  as  well 
as  25  community,  based  organizations  and  30  prime 
sponsors,  numbers' which  would  be  further  expand- / 
ed  by  including  all  "secondary"  relationships  to  ) 
employers,  community  groups,  and  schools  that  ifv 
teract  with  the  projects. 

Sixteen  of  the  projects  provide  direct  service  to 
approximately  .1 ,400  students.  Faculty,  counselors, 
<^frd  CETA  staff 'are  also  served.  Individual  projects 
reach  dive^e  populations  including  Hispanic vand 
Native  American  students  as  well  as  handicapped 
students  who  ate  in  high  school.  Many  serve 
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women.  The  232  applicants  to  the  program  re- 
quested funding  totalling  $13  million,  an  amount 
nearly  equal  to  the  Fund's  total  1978  program 
budgebAII  projects  have  formed  a  relationship  with 
their  prime  sponsors. and  in  half  of  the  casea these 
are  "ffrst-time"  relationships.  Projects  are  receiving 
as  much  .or  more  direct  support  from  the  prime4 
sppnsor  as  the  grant  itself  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$13f848-$383(760.  Prime  sponsors  typically  assist 
with  intake  and  referral  services  and  provide 
students  allowances  or  stipends.  Some  provide  aid 
for  supplies,  transportation  or  administrative 
overhead,  aod  personnel  costs.  In  most  cases,  the 
prime  sponsors  were  not  familiar  with  the  project 
before  they  were  approached  by  the  postsecondary 
•agency.  Nevertheless  they  were  receptive  ^pd  will- 
ing k)  make  financial  and  service  commitments. 
Although  the  endurance  of  these  relationships  is  still 
being  tested,  the  Fund  is  tremendousl/ertcouraged 
by  these  initial  experiences.  \ 

Several  strategies  are  underway  to'learn  about 
the  results  and  impacts  of  these  projects.  The  Proj- 
ect Directors  are  preparing  four  reports  during  the 
16  months  of  project  activity,  The  reports  are  struc- 
tured along  themes  which  mirror  the  progress  and 
evolution  of  the  projects.  Thus,  the  initial  theme  ' 
represents  the  activities  of  the  start-up  phase  and 
directors  described  their  relationship  to  prtme  spon- 
sors, #ie  recruitment  process  and  preliminary  im- 
pacts upon  the  institutions.  These  reports  willjxiild 
a  narrative  for  individual  projects  as  well  as  a  story 
across  the  projects.  ■ 


* 


Jnitial  cdvenmgs  of  the  Project  Directors  and 
panel  members  have  also  addressed  questions  of 
impact — how  \4  judge  the  results  of  these  projects. 
Two  strategies  afre  underway.  First  iS  a  stfrvey 
developed  to  be  administered  across  all  projects.  . 
The  survey  items  represent  a  subset  of  data  col- 
lected to  fulfill  reporting  requirements  of  prime 
Sponsors. 

In  addition,  an  independent  evaluatitin  will  pro- 
duce case  studies  of  the  projects.  Axommon^set  of 
questions  will' ber  administered  to  relevant  project 
personnel:  ThQ  results  of  the  survey  and  cross- * 
project  evaluation  Will  tfe  ^aiteble  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  projects  January  31,  1980).  In 
order  to  receive  ail  reports  for  this  program,  we 
t  irtyite  you  to  complete  and  return  the  majling  card 
'  on  the  back  cover  of  this  publication.  The  Fund  and 
DOL  intend  that  the  results  of  this  project  be  visibly 
widely  shared,  and  available  \<y^  interested  • 
practioners. 

4      *'  . 
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Project  Descriptions  e 


.Opportunity  College  *  ^ 

pburn  University     i  *  v 
lontgomeiy,  Alabama  36117 

Joe  Boyer,  Project  Director 

Auburn  University  in  Montgomery,  Alabama 
'X&Ub&Jan  operationally  serparate  unit  of  Auburn 
University,  is  a  state-supported  land  grant  university 
enrolling  4*900  students.  Jo  respond  to  the  needs  of 
unemployed  youth  in  the  Montgomery  area,  AUM,  in 
cooperation  with  Manpower  Consprtium*  established 
an  Opportunity  C^llegetor  CETA-qualified  high' 
school  completers.  Opffcrtunity  College  is  a  project 
in  which  CETA  qualified  youth  receiv.e  instruction  4n 
basic  mathematics  and  communications  for  4  ITours 
a  day.  For  an  additional  4  hours  eactfday,  par- 
ticipants are  placed  in  jobs  that  are  related  to  * 
__G^reers  in  which  they  indicate  interest.  The  objec- 
tive^ of  the*  project  are:  (1)  to  enable  project  par-  * 
ticipants  to  attain  at  le^fet  25  hours^t  college  cre#t 
toward  a'degreeby  taking  an  examination,  and .(2)  • 
to  develop  employment  skills  so  that  project.dom- 
pleters  can  'gain  employment  through  Cooperative* 
Education,  College  Work-Study.  6r  through  their  own 
initiative  while  completing  the  requirements  for  the 
college  decree.  Th'e  projecTqurrently  has  42  par- 
ticipants, most  of  whom  aretHack  females  wtose  - 
average  age  is  20. r/  ^    *  * 
*  * 

The  project  is  administratively  located  within  the  • 
School  of  Education/ and  is  directed  by  a  depart-  *  , 
ment  head.  The  project  director  is  the  University's  * 
representative  to  Manpower  Cipnsortium  in  matters 
relating  to  the  project.  The  Prim6  Sponsor,  Man; 
-  power  Consortium,  is  one  of'five  consortia  in 
Alabama,  and  is  the  administrative  agency  for  CETA 
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programs  in  Elmore,  Autauga,  and  Montgomery  ^ 
courses.  The  Consortium  contributes  over  $350,000/ 
to  the  project  in  stiperfes  and  salaries. 

A  distinctive -feature  of  ti(e  project  is  the -manner 
in»which  participants  move  ifito  collegiate  courses, 
during  the  second  quarter  of  enrollment  in  the  proj- 
ect, 12  high  achievers  enter  in  college  coursed  in 
English  and  Mathematics,  while  other  participants 
improve  their  skills  through  an  individualized  pro- 
gram. During  the  third  quarter,  those  who  are  in 
regular  English  and  Mathematics  audit  other 
courses  in  the  Freshman  curriculum,  while -an  addi- 
tional 12  are  grouped  for  regular  college  English 
and  Math.  This  pattern  continues  until  the  end  of  the 
urth  quarter,  at  which  time  all'parfccipants  are  ^d-  ■ 
inistered.  the  CLEP  test.  « 

As  a  result  of  Opportunity  College,  it  is' an- 
ticipated that  30  percent  of  the  project  completers 
vwill  attain  a  score^n  the  CLEP  test  that  will  Exempt 
them  from  the  entirS,FK^shman'curricul8fh.  An&ther' 
20  percent  will  acquire  ahteg^t  30  credits,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  project  compters  will  acquire  at 
least  25  credits.  All  participants  wiJJ  be  assisted  in 
'finding  employment  and  in  securing  financial  aid  to 
complete  the  college  degree.  The  ilnivecsity  will 
identify  features  of'the  project  &a\  can  t^e  institu- 
tionalized, in  addition  to  discovering  other  ways  by 
which  it  can  respond  to  the  needs  of  unemployed 
CETA — qualified  youths. 


Survival  Skills  for  Handicapped  High  School 
Youth,  1 

/ 

University  of  Arizona  '  » 

Phoenix  Office, 

2522  North  50th  Street 

Phoenix,  Arizona  85008  j 

Julie  Schwartz,  ProjectlDirector 

Mentally  handicapped  youth  experience  chronic 
unemployment  in  their  young  adult  and  mature 
years.  The  lack«of  interpersonal  skills  and  inade- 
quate job  site  performance  contributes  to  frequent 
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unemployment  or  withdrawal  from,  the  labor  force.  A 
2-year  pilot  program,  jointly  funded  by  the  U:S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  Arizona  State  Department 
of  Education  developed  an  educaiionalfapprodch  - 
useful  in  developing  job  survival  skills  (Or  mentally 
handicapped  high  school  youth.  The  program  also 
improved  the  students*  self-image,  identity  with  the 
world  of  work,  and  with  adult  roles.  The  University 
of  Arizona,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Fund, 
"replicated  this  program  throughout  thg  communities 
of  Arizona.  The-courses  are  offered  to  CETA-  ✓ 
qualified  handicapped  youthiwho  are  in  high  schocil 
and  are  taught  on  the  campus  of  the  local  communi- 
ty college  —  ' 

Presently,  five  of  the  15  traditional  Arizona  com- 
munity corteges  are  offering  this  unique  course  to 
approximately  100  handicapped  studente,  The  proj- 
ect hak  conducted  onentaUorl  and  tratjpg  work- 
shops in  two  counties  and.  has  trained  program 
coordinators  in  the  selection  of  students  and  pro- 
cessing of  CETA  information.  Teacher  training  for 
the  instructors  is  being'conducted.  Tile  community 
collages  are  contributing  visiting  fa'culi^  salaries. 
Procedures  are  underway  to  incorporate  this 
syllabus  in  the  ongoing  coucse  offerings  of  the  com- 
munity colleges  in  the  Phoenix  and  Tucson  areas. 
Similar  programs  are  being  initiated  in  the  CETA 
agencies  and  community  college  systems  serving 
other  counties  in  Arizona. 

The  University  of  Arizona  College"  of  Education, 
Department  of  Business,  and  Career  Education  is  v 
conducting  this  program.  The  Y.E.T.P.  projebt  com- 
plements earlier  commitments  of  the  department  to 
initiate  programs  and  increase  professional  skills 
among  institutions  who  s^rve  the  nrrentally 
handicapped.  * 

By  the  end  of  the^ funding  period  in  January  1981, 
courses  will  have  been  piloted  in  at  least  nine  com- 
munity colleges  and  adopted  as  an  ongoing  portion  * 
of  their  course  offerings.  Two  other  sequential  jot} 
survival  skill  courses  will  have  been  introduced  for 
any  adult  who  oeefls  a  supp^tive  environment  in 
which  to*develop  work  habits  and  individual  career 
plans.  The  coytculum  and  operational  methods 
needed  to  accomplish  the  complicated  interaction  ^ 
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between  f^condary  schools,  community  colleges,  * 
^    and  CETA  agencies  will  also  be  available  to  any 
educational  institution  seeking  to  serve  the  handi- 
cappedpopulation. 
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Training  Community  College  PeYsonnef  to  Adapt 
the  Job  Factory 

V 

/ 

% 

City  of  Cambridge  • 
Department  of  Manpower  Administration 
51  Inman  Street           ,  j 
'    t        Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

- 

* 

> 

Sylvia  Walker,  Project  Director^     -  - 

J 

f 

• ;  r  •> 

I              The  Cambridge  Office  of  Manpower  Affairs 
*        (COMA),  a  department  of  the-ci'ty  government  pf 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  is  operating  a  16-month 
program  related  to  job  search  education.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  project  is  to  train  interested  counseling 
and  academic  personnel  within  the  Massachusetts 
Community  College  system  in^he  principles, 
methods,  apd  techniques  of  the  Job  Factory.  In 
197&,  COMA,devised  Vunique*job  searqh  edupation 
program  called  the  Job  Factory.'  This  program,  a 
*    1 -month  long  period  of  job  search  skill  training  and' 
disciplined  job  search  activity,  was  integcated  into 
Cambridge's  CETA  activities  with  notable  suc- 
cess—an overalf70  percent  placement  rate  of  ' 
clients  who  represent  a  wide  range  of  occupational 
abilities  and  interests.  '  • 
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•    y  The  Cily  of  Cambridge  is  a  CETA  consortium    "  * ' 
"prime  sponsor.  Four  other  local  communities  are  in- 
cluded in  the  consortium.  COMA.is  responsible  for 
_  the  management  of  afl  CETA  activities  with  the  City 
of  Cambridge.  >' 

.* 
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The  dissemination  of  this  approach  tathe^S  in- 
4      stitutions  in  the  Massachusetts  Commurtity  College 
System,  has  required  some  modification.  The  train- 
ing program  is  offered  through'a  6-day  formal  • 
seminar.  Three  training  seminars  are  being  offered 
at  separate  sit£&  appropriate  to  the  diverse  loca- 
•  tions  to  the  Massachusetts  Community  Colleges.  ' 
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Following  tramina  participants  may  visit  pr  par- 
ticipate in  5tiay£  pi  ongoing  Factory  activities  ana 
receive  3-days  of/site  assistance  by  Job  Factory 
staff.  Participants  are  encouraged  \o  develop  formal 
recommendations  or  adaptations  of  the  approach 
within  their  own  contexts.  The  objectives  df  the  pro- 
i  gram  are  twofold:  (V)  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of 
' ,  college  staff  in  their  regular  placement  work  with 
CETA-qualified  youth;  and  (2)  to  encourage  newjob 
search  education  models  for  this  group  within  th0  " 
community  college  system. 


Youth'  Employment  Training  Program 

%  Cheyney  State  College 
Duckrey  Social  Science  Center,  Room  255 
Cheyney,  Pennsylvania  - 

Margaret  M.  Mitchell,  Project  Director  J 

Cheyney  State  College  is  on^  of  a  13-state  col- 
lege system  in  Pennsylvania  and  it.services  a^ 
predominately  minority  population.  Cheyney.  has  • 
"  designed  a  program  to  improve  the  empfoyability  of 
black  youtlrby  improving  personal  practices,  self- 
esteem,  and  academic  skills.  The  program  is 
.designed  to  provide  these  skills  in  such  a  mariner 
that  students  will  continue  beySnd  the  first  unsub- 
sidized  job. 

The*first  phase  <^f  the  program  features  three 
essential  componenjs:  (1)  basic  education  skWs 
(reading,  language,  arts,  and  math)  via  a  compute/- 
basacj  teaching  instrument  ("Plato"  designed  by 
Contro^DaA,  Inc.)  supplemented  by  classroom  ex- 
ercises; (2)  3  to  5  hours  per  week  (20  ho\jrs  -total)  ia* 
workshops  coveting  Human  Relations,  Fine  Arts 
(drawing),  Industrial  Arts,  and, Home  Economics; 
and  (3)  occupational  and  educational-exposure.  All 
workshops  offer  an  overview -of  job  related  skills  as 
well  as  skills  for  life  survival.  The  Human  Relations 
workshops  address  job/employee  attitudes  and  in- 
terpersonal skills.  To" achieve  maximunrrexposufle, 
alf  workshops  are  mandatory  for  all  students.  Guest 
speakers  fronrf  institutions  and  occupations  specified 
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as  areas  of  interest  by  the^student  provide  addi- 
tional information  regarding  jobs  and/or  education. 
Phase  I  is  slated  to  end  April  rTPhase  II  involves  a 
new  set  of  mini-workghqps.„  .  x 

The  prime  sponsor  for  Cheyney's  program  is  the 
Delaware  County  Manpower  Office  located  in  * 
Media,  Pennsylvania  providing  funding  amounting  to 
$123,150.  The  prime  sponsor  determines  economic, 
eligibility  at  initial' intake,  acts  as  a  first  screen  for 
Attitude  toward  work  and  education,  assists  in  com- 
munity recruitment,  has  charge  ov^r  time  reporting 
(based  ort  day-to-day  reports),  and  assists  in  ser- 
vices to  students  (medical,  child  care,  some  family 
counseling,  etc.).  \ 

The  program  evaluation  is  measuring:  (-1)  basic 
skijls  impcovement  through  the  use  of  pre  and  post- 
evaluative  instruments;  (2)  placement  jnto  employ- 
ment or  postsecondary  programs.  The*program  is 
also  measuring  the  student's  improvement  of  in- 
terpersonal skills,  self-esteem,  seif-confidence  and 
overall  ability  to  function  in  responsible  working 
roles. 


The  Communiversity  Career  Opportunities 
Program  v 

Con^Tijjnity  Development  Center,  Inc..  •  * 
550  E.  Carson,  Piaza  Drive 
Suite  201  > 

Carson,  California  90745 

Abel  Salazar,  Project  Director 

The  Community  Development  Center,  Inc.  (CDC), 
is  a  private  nonprofit  corporation, whose  primary 
purpose  is  to  assist  and  link  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth  with  employment  training  opportunities. 
The  Commqniversity  Enhanced  Career  Opportunities 
Program  (CECOP)  is  an  endeavor  by  CDC  and 
California  State  University  Dominguez  Hills  ft  in- 
crease the  educational  and  career  opportunities  of 
30  economically  disadvantaged  youth  (16-21)  of 
Chicano,  Samoan,  and/or  Phdipino  background^ 
Additionally ,,the  program  provides  participants  with^ 
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a  career-oriented  work  experience  as  well  as 
classroom  training  to  improve  basic  skills  and 
generic  competencies. 

To  attain  program  goals,  CDC  first  determined  . 
that  participants  Were  CETA-eligible,  conducted  an 
initial  interview  to  appraise  staff  of  high  school  ex- 
periences (academic  and  social)  and  assessed  long 
range  employment  and  educational  goals.  The  par- 
ticipants are  tben  provided  with  approximately  40 
hours  of  classroom  training  involving  completion  of 
the  Comprehensive  Occupational  Assessment  Train- 
ing Systems  (COATS).  During  this  time,  the  par- 
ticipants* a  re  also  provided  with  an  orientation  to  the 
world  of  work  through  the  use  of  classroom  presen- 
tations and  practical  demonstrations  on  how  to  get 
and  keep  a  job.  An  individualized  evaluation  of 
strengths  ana  weaknesses  is  provided.  A  post-test 
will  be  administered  to  assess  and  measure  the 
degree  of  .improvement  in  the  participants'  basic 
skills  and  generic  competencies.  Upon* completion 
of  classroom  training,  the  participants  are  placed  in, 
job  sites  where  they  receive«career-oriented  work 
experience  relevant  to  their  educational  and  employ- 
ment goals.  Monthly  evaluations  are  completed  by  4 
site  supervisors.  Throughout  the  year,  the  par- 
ticipants receive  individual*  and  gfcup  counseling  by 
program  staff  \o  assist  with  personal^  academic  and 
career  guidance. 

*    Participants  are  paid  »f  or  thei'r  enrollment  and 
training  in  the  Communiversity  Program  through 
CETA,  Title  IVA  funds  ,($40,000)  provided  by  the 
locat  prime  sponsor  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  main  outcome  of  the  program  will  be  to.assess 
the  impact  of  the  Communiversity  Program  On 
CETA-qualified  youth  as  well  as  to  provide  documen- 
tation and  data  showing  improvements  iathe  basic 
skill  levels  of  |he  participants'.  The  progcam  wiN 
strive  to  combine  community  and  univer^rty-based  * 
Resources  in  a  joiol  effort  to  raise  the  short-  and 
long-term  employability  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged Hispanic  and  Pacific  Isfand  youth. 
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Preparation  for  Careers  In  Plastics 


Elgin  Community  College 
1700  Spartan  Drive  ■ 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120  « 


Juan  Cruz,  Project  Director 


Elgin  Community  College's  Fund  project  helps 
any  CETA-eligible  youth  between  the  ages^of  16  and 
21  prepare  for  entry-level  positions, in  the  plastics  in- 
dustry and/or  placement  in  continuing  education  in  " 
the  plastics  field.  Participants  continue  in  either  a 
+  1-year  certificate  or  2-year  associate  technical 
degree  pjpgram.  « 

Theprogram  consists  of  four  corflpon&nts  and  is, 
N^ing  40  Spanish-spfeaking  CETA  youth  prepare  for 
careers  in  the  plasties  industry.  Students  complete 
160  hours  of  language  instruction,  192  hours  of 
vocational  English  instruction,  and  160  hours  of 
technical  training  and  counseling.  Project  sessions  * 
invqjye  classes  in  blueprint  reading,  plastic  machine 
operations,  GED  preparation,  career  and  job  skill 
development,  math,  and  personal  safety.  Included 
are  plant  tours  to  familiarize  students  with  an,actual 
job  atmosphere.  There  is  a  1-week  internship  at  the 
end  of  the  program  to  give  actual  job  experience  to  4 
•the  students.  The,  project  will  conduct  tw'o  additional 
sessionsrone  in  ihe  summer  and  one  in  the  fall. 


'  Currently,  there  is  ao  direct  relationshipwith  the 
prime  sponsor,  but  the  projects  deal  with  the  Elgin 
Field  Offjce  of  Kane  County  CETA.  They  are  supply- 
ing 15  stipends  for  11  weeks. 
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CREST  (Counseling,  Remediation,  Experience, 
Skills,  Training) 


Monroe  Community  College 
1000^  East  Henrietta  Road 
Rochester,  Ntew  York  14623 


Barbara  Goodnough,  Project  Director" 
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•  M6nroe  Community  College,  a  2-year  conrimunity 
college  serving  i  1 ,000  students,  has  entered  into  a 
cooperative  effort  with,t^d  City  of  Rochester  CETA' 
«  Administration  and  'the  County  of  Monroe  C^TA  Ad- 
ministration to  address  the  problem  of  minimally 
skilled  unemployed  youth.  The  CREST  Program  js 
designed  to  provide  career  exploration  and  .direc- 
tion, and  remediation  of  basic  skills,  to  economically 
and  ^academically  disadvantaged-high.  school 
graduates.  Recognizing  the  high  dropout  rate  of  •  , 
yQuth  in  skills  training  programs  and  the  e.qu'ally" 
high  unemployment  rate  bf  youth  of  ihis  comrffunitV 
a  15-week  program  was  designed  focusing  on  ) 
career  assessment  to  identify  appropriate 
placements  in  educational  and/or  skills  training  pro- 
grams as  well  as  to  upgrade  b^sic  skills.  The  goal  is 
to  increase  the  potential  employability  of  par- 
ticipants in  the^  labor  market.  /  ' 

.  _  The  CREST  Program  is  operated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Developmenfal  Studies  Department  bf 
Monroe  Community^College.  Youth  enrolled  in  the 
program  are  administered  a  locator  test  in  the  basic 
skill  areras  of  math,  English,  and  reading  prior  to 
acceptance.  Youth  scoring  at  a  ninth  grade  level  or 
below  are  admitted  to  CREST.  Following  accep- 
tance, a  career  interest  survey  and  personal  inter- 
view are  conducted  to  determine  career  objectives. 
Youth  are  assigned  to  the  appropriate  Developmen- 
-  tal  Studiesxourses  to  upgrade  skill  deficiencies. 
Additionally,  students  are  enrolled.iri  an  ihtroductbry 
course  in  the  career  field  of  thejr  interest/An  8-hour 
per  week  field  experience  in  their  caree^area  is  a 
components  the  program.  Intensive  career 
counseling  occurs  over  the  15  week  period  in  which 
each  participant  explores  the  career  field  o,f  his 
"choice  in  relation  to  skills,  aptitudes,  interests  and 
employment  outlook.  The  ultimate  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram include:  (1)  upgrading  the  individual's  basic  1 
skills  to  aflow  successful  competition  in  career 
degree  programs,  skills  training  programs,'  appren-  • 
ticeship  programs  or  employment  opportunities;  and 
(2)  development  of  an  educational  and/or 
emplo/ablfity  development  plan  and  the  subsequent 
transition  (rom  CREST  toMhe  appropriate  placement 
to  obtain  the  career  objectives  identified- 
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The  success  of  the  program  will  b§  determined  ' 
t  by  the  number/of  youth  who  successfully  complete 
the  .goals  and  objectives  of  their  educational ,  *'  * 
employabilrty  development  plan.  The  implications  of 
this  programjcan  b£  evaluated'for  extensforv-to 
-othersegmerits  of  the  unemployed  population,  i.e., 
vthe^hronifially  unemployed,  the  high  school  dropout 
or  the^isplaced  homemaker.  ■ 


Survival  Skills  Programming  for  special  Kleeds 
Youth  •  ^ 

Division  of  Special  Vocational  Needs 
300Jty_Nebr^aHall 

University  of.RTebraska  *  *  : 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68588 

Gary  Meers,  P;oject,Drrector  $0 

m  < 

The  University  of  Nebraska's  Division  of  Special 
Vocational  Needs  Teacher  Educactjjj^js^cQmmitted 
kf  offering  practical  community-based  training  op- 
portunities for  its  students.  It  operates  a  Survival 
Skills  Training  eerier.  The  Center  has  as  its  origiiaal 
goal-  the  development  of  employmenrand  training 
opportunities  for  adults  through  the  use  of  survival ' 
modules  and  counseling.  After  the  Center  had  been 
in  operation  for  a  'period  of  time,  it  became  readily 
apparent  that  this  goal  to  serve  adults  needed  to  be 
expanded  to  serve  youth  as  well,. 

The  primary  goal  of  this  youth  thrust  is  to  expand 
and  improve  the  Survival  Skills  Youth  Training 
Delivery  System  as  a  part  of  the  Center^  overall 
mission.  This  goal  is  being^acccffhplished  by  analyz- 
ing the  adult  survival  modules  arid  selecting  those 
Components  that  are  applicable  for  use  with  youth. 
The  modified  modules  are  then  field  tested  with 
youth  that  come  to' the  draining  Center.  After  field 
testing,  the  modules  undergo  further  revisions  and 
then  they  become  a  part  of  the  youth  delivery 
system.  The  youth  also  receive  counseling  from  a 
survival  skills  specialist.  The  majority  of  the* 
specialist's  time' is  spent  directing  the  youth  through 
modules  which  are  used  for  goal  setting,  decision 

making,  and  iaredr  education.  »*  v 
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The  youth  project  in  conjunction  with  the  adult 
project  is  an  extension  of  a  contract  with  the, local 
CETA  prime  sponsor.  Since  the, 'university  of 
Nebraska  and  the  local  prime  SMngor  have  been 
working  together  for  the  past  3  years,  the-normal 
problems  dealing  with  financial,  personnel,  and  pro- 
grammatic matters  have  been  solved.  The  youth 
project  is  able  .to  fully  focus  on  program  goals  ; 
without  the  p>oblems  thaf  are  normally  encountered 
vin  putjifig  together  an  operation  such  as  this. 

The  participating  youthrcome^through  the  regular 
■CETA  intake •cljannels.  Since  the  adult  componerjt  of 
the  Survival  Skills  Center  has  been  operating  for  3  * 
years,  it  is  welfknown  in  the  community  and  the 
youth  come  in  large  numbers  to  participate  in  tlje- 
Center's.a<Si^tfes.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  project, 
"  there" wilTVe  a i  se"nes~of "sur viva^ Tmbduies  that  have 
been  especially  modified  and  field  tested  for  use 
.with  youth.  These  ijiodulejs  and  the  sytfporting 
delivery  system  w[ll  be  available  for  dissemrnation  if 
resources  permit.         •  * 


v 
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Basic  Skills'  and  Careers  Program 

\  .Oscar  Rose  Junior  .College 
*  .    6420  S.E.  15th  Street 

Midwest  City,  Oklahoma  731 10 

Karl  Brandes,  Project  Director 

The  purpose  of  the  Basic  Skirls  and  Careers  Prtf 
gram  is  to  provide  meaningful  educational  services 
lo  30  unemployed  youths,  primarily  American  In- 
dians on  the  campus  of  Oscar  Rose  Junior  College, 
a  public  2-year  institution  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
metropolitan  area.  One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  - 
the  Basic  Skills  and  Careers  Program  is  to  search  * 
out  disillusioned  youths,  especially  American-ln-  # 
dians,  provide  career  and  personal  counseling,  aod 
bring  them  into  a  traditional  educational  system 
.which  offers  success-oriented  curricula.  Oscar  Rose 
-^^-tfunior  College  has  prior  experience  with  other'CETA 
t upportecj  program^,  such  as  the  waterufilities 
training  program  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  whi^h  has 
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been  quite  successful  in  terms  of-retention  and 
placement  o(  participants  in  study-related  jobs.  . 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Basici  Skills  and 
Careers  Program  consist  of  course  workw  intern- 
ships,'and  supervised  studies  in  three  academic 
areas:  Environmental  Science  (Water/ Wastewater  . . 
Technology),  Engineering  Technology,  and  General 

'Science.  The  program  is  administered  by  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Engineering  and  Science  Divi-  * 
sion  of  Oscar  Rose  Junior  College.  In  addition  to 

.-providing  continual  counseling  $nd  assistance  to  ' 
participating  students,  a^bll-time  student  coor-  , 
dinator  conducts  sessions  in  a  wide  spectrum  of  Jf 
problem  areas,  such  as  enhancenrjent  of  life^cofJTng 
skills,  improvement  of  study  habits  and  academic*/ 
abilities,  personal  adjustment,  and  career-  J \ 
counseling.  *  / 

Presently,  19  youths  under*  2-2-years:Of-fifg^are 
enrolled  in  general  .education,  water-wastewater 
technology,  and  science  courses.  The  majority  of 
the  students  are  females,  which  is  quite  significant 
since  water/wastewatjpr  and  engineering  technology 
programs  are  generally  regarded  as  male  domains. 
About  40  percent  of  the  students  are  American  In-  - 
dians.  This  percentage  will  incre^gby  the  addition 
of  at  least  1,0  more  American  Indiar^doring  the 
spring  semester  of  1980,  Fifteen  of  the  19  students . 
under  22-years-of-age  receive  stipends,  tuition 
payments,  and  free  textbooks  from  the  Oklahoma 
County  CETA  office.  The  other  four  students  receive 
the  same  kind  of  support  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  Oklahoma  County  CtTA  agency  has 
also  awarded  Oscar  Rose  Junior  College  a  grant  of 
$27,589  to  cover  a  portion  of  theradministrative 
costs  (eg.,  1/4  FTE  Student  Coordinator),  some 
travel  and  {raining  expenses.  This  grant  completes 
the  FIPSE  grant  for  the  program^gmount:  $47,032). 

Through  the  program,  at  least  30  unemployed, 
youths  under  22-years-of-age,  primarily  American  In- 
dians, will  succeed  in  course  work  toward  an 
Associate  Degree  in  either  Environmental  Science 
(Water/Wastewatef  Technology),  in  Engineering 
Technology*  or  in  a  natural  science.  It  is  also  envi- 
sioned that  the  Oklahoma  County  CETA  Office  and 


the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  continue  their  sup- 
QOjt  for  the  program  andrfor  the  participating 
studenls.  Success  Criteria  for  the  progranl  will  be: 
giade  point  ratio,  retention  ratQs  o^Stu^ms,  fflace- 
ment  of  participants  in  study-related  jobs7  the  suc- 
cess, of  attracting  females  anjPNattve  Americans  in- 
to the  program,  and  completion  of  Associate 
degrees. 


Careers  for  Youth  Program  , 

•  Pacific  Lutheran  University 
,  Division  of  Social  Sciences 
Tacomfc,  Washington  98447 

James  Malseth,  Project  Director  * 

Pacific  ^utheran  University's  Division  of  Social/ 
Sciences'  Careers  for  Youth  Program  (CYP)  pro-^ 
vides  outreach,  referral  and  lirrijted  case  manage- 
ment for  50-100  unemployed  youth  (focusing  on 
.  those  Wio  are  CETA-eligible)  in  suburban  and  rural 
Pierce  Os^ty.  CYP  is  working  with  the  local  CETA 
prime  sponsor,  but  has  no  contractual-  relationship 
with  the  prime  sponsor.  CYP  is  based  orl  two  rwejor 
assumptions:  (1)  that  most  unemployed  youth  are 
not  aware  of  the  referral,  employment,  and  educa-  , 
tional  opportunities  available  to  the|h;  and  (2)  that* 
unemployed  youth  generally  lack  the  confidence  to 
aggressively  pursue  opportunities  which  are 
available.  '  „  ^  * 

s    There  arQ.three  major  proponents  to  CYP:  data 
analysis,  skills  assessment,  and  referral.  Pyj  has 
recently  completed  the  most  comprehensive  county- 
wide  needs  assessment  survey  ever  dope  in  the 
United  States/From  that  data  base,,  CYP  is  supply- 
ing CETA  wjth  information  on  the  geographic  areas 
with  high  concentrations  of  unemployed  youth.  The 
data  analysis  pinpoints  areas  of  highest  unemploy- 
ment as  well  as  supplies  information  on  attitudes 
and  needs  of  people  in  those  areas. 

,   <S      r  \ 
Secondly, 'members  of  the  PLU  psychology  facul- 
ty developed  a  skills  assessment/omponent  which 
concentrates  on  particular  job-related  skills.  The  : 
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CYP  project  assesses  personal  management,  cop- 
ing, and  similar  kinds  of  skills  in  relationship 'to 
youth  employability.  The  identification^  personal 
management  skills  Is  intended  to  improve  the 
employability  of  youth  by  increasing  self-confidence, 
and  self-assessmejpt. 
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in  order  to  connect  unemployed  yotJtn  with 
available'education  and  employment  opportunities* 
J3YP  is  organizing  opportunity  fairs  where  ' 
unemployed  youth"  intera^  with  representatives 
from  CETA  groups,  employers,  Educational  'institu- 
tions, vocational-technical  schools,  and  social  ser- 
vice agencies.  CYP  is  also  providing^  follow-up, 
limited  case  management,  and  related  supportive 
services.  Though  the  projects  thrust  is  the  broker-^ 
ing  of  services  rather  th^service  delivery,  CYP  is 
open  Jo  addressing^|cific  needs  in  the  county  that 
are  not  already  bein^net.  For  jnstance,  there  is  a 
reading  and  comprehension  problem  among  , 
unemployed  youth  jn  parts  of  the  county  and  PLU's 
learning  skills  center  developed  a  program  for  C^P 
to  address  the  problem.  ,        ^*  .  . 

CYP  expects  several  outcomes  from  its  ptoject.  • 
On^js  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  CETA  funds 
in  thus  countyt  Another  is  the. placement  of  unem-  . 
ployed  youth  in  jobs  and/or  school.  A  third  expected 
outcome  is  the  institutionalization  ofpfogrammiog,  ' 
such  as  the  reading  and  comprehensive  develop- 
ment lab'withih  the  university  and  community.  Th^. 
'Careers  Youth  Prograjri  will  be  evaluated  by  a  team5 
employing  illuminative  (program-use)  techniques.  ' 


Vocational  Training  Project  for  Young  Women 

St."  Mary  Human  Development  Center 

Route  1,  Box  177  \ 

Ridgelartd/South  Carolina  29936  ^ 

G^denia  White,  Project  Director 

St.  Mary  Human  Development  Center,  Inc.,  is  a 
non-profit  community-based  organization  operated 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  and  funded  by  state  and 
federal  agencies.  Its. primary  purpose  is  to  assist 
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the  residents  of,j3eaufort  and  Jasper  Counties  in 
their  human  development— physically,  socially,  * 
psychologically  and  intellectually  with  emphasis  on 

i  educational  programs.  After  5  years  of  working  with 
4  teenage  mothers  in  the  area  ef  parenting  skills,  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  young  wpmen  were 
wot  prepared  for  the  world  of  work,  or  the  challenge 
of  postsecondary  education.  Based  on  these 
realities,  a  program  was  developed  to  further  meet 
the  needs, of  ^40  young  women  in  postsecondary 
education  and  vocational  training.  St.  Mary's  pro- 

,  vides  training  in  both  academic  and  vocational  skills 
and  also  provides  ttie  necessary  supportive  services 
such  as  transportation,  child  care,  breakfast,  lunch 
and  counseling. 

The  St..Mary  Human  Development  Center 
(SMHDC)  Vocational  Training  Program  involves  40 
young  black  women  from  the  lower  income  level,  in 
activities  designed  to  increase  academic  proficien- 
cies, build  job  skills  and  provide  career%-related^wotk 
experience  in  community  job  sites.  The  program 
consists  of  two  main  comporlents:  (1)  3  to  6  months 
of  classroom  training  and  (2)  up  to3  months  of  on- 
C  site  job  training.  To  participate  in  the  program,  Jhe 
young  womeirmusttbe  certified  as  CETA  eligible  by 
tfie  prime  sponsor. 

Classroom  training  is^fJrovidecf  by  a  staff  of  five 
instructors,  a  career' counselor  and  a  director-  Core 
courses  include:  basic  education,  office  occupa- 
tions, child  development,  and  home  management 
(food  service  and  sewing).  Supervised  Rracticums  in 
'the  respective  areas  supplement  classroom  cur-  4 
.  ricula.  While  in  Classroom  trainfng,  students  par-  * 
P  -ticipate  in  career  counseling  and  undergo  achieve- 
rpent-and  vocational  testing  to  ensure  appropriate 
academic  instruction  and  assist  in  career  planning. 

'Stipends  for  students  in  classroom  training  are 

£rovided  by  the  prime  sponsor.  Once  students  are 
>b-ready,  they  a'e  placed  into  on-the-job  training  or . 
ork-ilxperience  sites  in  thfe  community  with  wages 
being  partially  or  totally  paid  by  the  prime  sponsor. 
When  training  ends,  the  stgdents  enter  unsubsidized 
employment  or  further  their  educational  and  voca- 
tional training.,  . 

'  *   -       '  .801 
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By  the  end.  of  the  16-month  training*period,  it  is 
projected  that  50  percent oMbe  students  will  be 
placed  in  permanent  jobs,  39^  percent  will  enter 
technical  or  higher  education  and  15  percent  will  re-% 
main  in  the  program  for  furtheMraining.  Aside  from 
further  education  and  acquiring'  jobs,*  students  will 
increase  their  self-awareness,  gain  problem  solving 
skills  and  learn  to  assess  various  options  that  will 
jneet  their  needs.  This  program  can  be  replicated  in 
a  setting  that  serves  ydung,  poor  adolescents  who 
need  further  basic  education  skills  and  vocational 
training. 


An  irtdividuallzed  Program  for  Unemployed 
.Youth  . 

*  * 
Sinclair  Community  College 
Room  6122  I  '  .  .  * 

Qayton^Oljio  45402 

Rosie  Lynch,  Project  Director 

The  Sinclair  Unemployed  Youth  Project  is  design- 
ed to  offer  unemployed  CETA-certified  youth  % 
between  tfie  ages  of  18  and  21  a  way  to  identify  - 
their  learning  needs,  academic  interests,  career 
preferences,  and  training  that  will  prepare  them  for 
the  kind  of  job  they  want.  It^lso  helps  th§m  develop 
the  opting  skilla  neede0*to  keep  the  job  once  they 
get  if 

The  program  is  acfministered  by*the  Experjence- 
Based  Education  Division,  which  Is  nationally  ao  , 
claimed  for  its  innovative  approaches  to  learning. 
Through  an  individualized  program-of  assessment, ' 
career  development,  wprk;  and  stCidy,  students  are  . 
enrolled  in  one  or  more  of  t/le  following  options  dur- 
ing the  four  "quarters  to  the  project:  (1)  developmen- 
talVgadlng/writing  and- math;  (2)  skills  courses;  (3) 
.regular  degree  or  certificate  programs;  (4)  coop 
placement;  and  (5)  other  work/study  combinations. 

Free  tuition  and  feefe  ate  offend  by  Sinclair  for 
the  first  quarter  of  enrollment  CETA  provides  an  < 
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allowance  based  on  hours  jfTclasarggm^raining  dur- 
ing this  same  period.  Students  wiu'^pply  for  finan- 
cial assistance  for  succeeding  terms.  * 

The  City  of  Dayton  wmch  is  the  prime  sponsor 
has  worked  with  Sinclair  on  other  projects.  A 
representative  from  Sinclair  sits  on  the  Manpower 
Advisory  Council  and  The  Private  Industry  Council 
(PIC).  The  services  provided  by  the  prime  sponsor 
include:  (1)  dut reach;  (2)  intake/certification;  and  (3) 

allowances  payment.   *  *  . 

* 

The  project  has  a  number  of  goajs  including  im- 
proving the  students  understanding  himself/ 
hpself  so  that  he/she  can  better  adjust  to*the  world 
ofcwork.  The  project  also  aims  towards  educational 
improvements  through  the  developmental  courses, 
on-the-job  training,  and  traioing  in  communication 
skills. 


Developmental  Education  Center 

Snow  College 

150  College  Avenue 

Ephraim,  Utah  84627   -  «  t 

♦ 

Boyd  Brady,  Project  Director 

Snow  College  is  a  junior  college  located  in  Cen- 
tral Utah.  It  serves  a  rural  population  covering  ^ix 
neighboring  counties.  The  offerings  of  The  college  in- 
clude academic  transfer  dourses,  which  are  fully  ac- 
credited by,  th^  4-year  institutions  of  the  state,  and 
vocational  courses  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 

needs  of  the  six  counties  it  serves.* 

V  -  1  \ 

Through  the  Fund  grant,  Snow  College  is  working 
with  the  Manpower  Agency  of  the  Six  County  Com- 
missioner's Organization,  a  group  which  provides  a 
va/iety  of  programmatic  and  Counseling  services  to 
the  six  counties.  Snow  College  and  the*  prime  spon- 
sor are  collaborating  to  identify  CETA  students, 
place  them  a\  the  college,  ffay  tuition,  j?ooks  and~ 
supplies',  and  provide? an  incentive  payment  to  the 
students. 
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The  program  has'seven  major  components:  (1)  to 
kjenfif/unemployed  or  uncfertrained  youth  of  col- 
lege a^e;  (2)  to  determine  the  levels  of  competence 
and  interest  of  the  participating  students;  (3)  to  iden- 
tify employers  who  are  willing  to  work  with  Snow 
College  to  train  the  youth;  (4)  to  train  the  youth  at  a* 
'  level  of  competence  in  tfieir  identified  fields  of- in- 
terest and  aptitude;  (5)  to  improve  the  employability 
of  the  youth  through xoursgs  taught  on  the  campus; 
(6)  to  place  stqdents  on  the  Job  with  selected 
employers;  and  (7)  to  involve  students  and  employ-  - 

ers  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  experience. 
*% 

*  During  the  recruitment  phase,  contacts  were 
rnadewith  civic  associations,  the  prime  sponsors, 
the' Manpower  Office,  and  the  local  Job  Services  Of- 
fices. In  the  fir$t  quarter  of  the  program,  the  college 
had  25  CETA  students.  In  addition,  the  communities 
responded  well'to  the  initiatives  of  the  institution  to 
find  internships.  Several  hundred  job  slotfe  were 
identified,  resulting  in  112  placements. 

A  battery  of  seven  tests  were  administered  to 
students  at  the  start  of  the  program,  to  fdrm  some 
baseline  data.  In  addition,  the  evaluation  will  look  at 
the. overall  effectiveness  of  the  program,  including 
the  skills  training,  the  testing  program,  ute  effec-  *s  ' 
tiveness  of  job  orientation/subsequent  placement/ 
and  the  results  after  placements.  Other  items  to  be 
reported  and  documented  will  be  the  overall  change 
in  the  communities  through  job  development,  the 
cooperation  of  the  institution's  departments,  and  the- 
reactions  of  the  personnel  involved, 

,   '>>^ 

Technical  Training  for  Youth 

Spring  Garden  College  and  the  Institute  for 
Learning  '    ^  r\ 

102  E.  Mermaid  Lane 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19118 


Kathleen  T.  Donohue,  Preset  Director 

Tfle'lnstitute  for  Learning  conducts  GED  prepara-, 
tioi>for  CETA-eligible  youth.  T£e  youth  expressed  a 
desire  for  further  educational  and  training  beyond 
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the^GED  level.  Within  CETA,  a  neL  for  upward 
mobility  programs  was  identified.  Based  Qn  these- 
needs,  the  Institute  for  Learning  and  Spring  Garden 
Vocational/Technical  College  designed  a  technical 
training  program  which  would  meet  the  needs  of 
GED  youth  and  c^veJop  an  upward  mobility  program 
'for  CETA  by  linking  CETA  participants  to  postsecon- 

dary-education  opportunities.  _  ' 

* 

The  Technical  Training  Program' fulffllsMhese' 
needs  by  enrolling  40  CETA-eligible  youth  in  Spring 
Garden  College's  Division  of  Confining  Education 
while  also  providing  a  stipend  and  tfiition.  Beside 
enrollment  in  a  1-year  certificate  program,  suppor- 
tive services  are  integrated  into  the  trainees' 
schedule.  These  support  services  a*e  in  reading, 
mathematics,  careef  development,  counseling, 
vocational  assistance,  and  job  development.  To  < 
satisfy  a  prime  sponsor  requirement  the  trainees 
are  also  enrolled  in  a  worksite  experience  related  to 
their  {technical  area.  Hence,  a  trainee  is  enrolled  in 
a  1-year  certificate  program  which  includes:  (1)  ' 
apademic  courses;  (2)  vocational  shop;  (3)  a 
worksite  experience;^nd  (4)  six  areas  of  support 
services.  The.  Philadelphia  CETA  prime  sponsor  pro- 
vides each  trainee  with  a  stipend,  tuition,  and  sup- 
plies. The  Fund  provides  support  for  the  prograpi 
staff.  .  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  1-year  certificate,  trainees  will 
ultimately  follow  one  of  two  paths:  (1)  higher  level 
employment  in  their^ technical  area,4and/or<2)  fur- 
ther education  in  their  technical  area,  i.e.,  Associate 
or  Bachelor  Degree.  Besides  yje  ultimate  placement 
goals,:each  trainee  will  be  expeeted  to  improve  in 
each  of  the  following  areas:  (1)'basic  skills,  i.e., 
reading  and  mathematics,  (2)  work"  behavior,  (3)  - 
work  attitude,  (4)  self-awareness,  (5)  career 
awareness/exploration,  and  (6)  decision- 
making/problem  solving  skills.  The  ultimate  goals 
will  be  assessed £y  placement  rates,  while  the  other 
skflls  will  be  measured  by  criteria  referenced  or 
standgrdized  testg  a/jd  also  through  evaluations  by 
worksite  supervisors.  The  major  institutional  impact 
will  be  developing,  a  strong  positive  linkage  between 
CETA  and  a  postsecondary  institution.  Hopefully, 
this  project  will  demonstrate  .that  one  path  for*  up-, 
ward  mobility  for  CETA  participants  can  bemet*by 
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postseconcfary  institutions  such  as  Spring  Garden 
Vocational/TechnicaljProgram.  If  this  statement  is 
'supported,  this  program  can  provide  a  model  for 
educating  CETA  youth  and  for  developing  the 
linkage  system  between  CETA  and  postsecondary 
eduction. 


Experience  Based  Education  Program  • 

State  University  of  Nbw  York 
College  at  Oswego 
Oswego,  New  York  13126 

Frances  S.  Koeniijsberg,  Project  Director 

The' project  at- the  College  at  Oswego  is  designed 
to  provide  15*CETA-eligible  youth  from  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  county  with  the  opportunity  to  develop 
the  necessary  educational  skills*  for  college  level 
course  work  and  for  successful'entry  ipto  the -world1 
of  wofk.  The  program  utilizes  selected  methods  and 
techniques  which  have  been  used  by  both  the  in- 
stitution 6nd  the  prime  sponsor.  The  target  popula- 
tion for  this  project,  rural  youth,  have  been  under- 
represented  in  both  the  CETA  and  qoflege  programs, 
and  it  is  felt  that  a  project  of  this  nature  can  in- 
crease the  visibility  and  services  offered  by  both 
organizations. 

The  specific  project  activities  included  a  search 
phase  (now  completed),  followed  by  a  remedial,  a 
work  and  a  transition  phase.  The  search. oft&se  was 
a  joint  effort  by  CETA  and  the  college.  Recruitment 
techniques  included  articles  and  advertisements  in 
local  newspapers;  posters  in  public  meeting  places; 
spot  radio  announcements;  personal  contacts  with 
local  government  officials,  members  of  the  clergy, 
public  school  personnel,  the  Department  of  Social 
Services;  and  group  orientation  meetings.  Eligibility 
was  determined  by  the  prime  sponsor.  If  interest  in 
the  DOL  project  was  expressed,  applicants  were 
further  mterviewed  by  the  prog^m  staff,  utilizing 
standardized  ability  and  achievement  measures. 
From  a  ptool  of  oyer  30  interested  youth,  15  ' 
^nrollees  were  selected. 
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Activities  of  the  second  phasie  o?  the  program  inv 
elude  daily  ipstruction     three  college  faculty 
members  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing,  ar\d 
mathematical  skills  and  a  qollege-level  course;  and 
Career  Exploration,  designed  to  give  the  enrollees 
the  opportunity  to  leanrabouf  the  work  world.  To  in- 
crease the  total  impact  of  the  program  and  ensure' 
regular  attendance  at  all  scheduled  activitiesijhe 
enrollees  live  in  college  housing,  it  is  this  aspect  of 
the  program,  necessitated  by  lack  of  public  trans-  * 
portation, 'Which  makes  if  possible  to  have  the  *\ 
enrollees  take  advantage  of  the  full  complement  o{ 
services  available'at  the' institution.  Each  enrbllee 
receives  a  weekly  stipend  from  the  prime  sponsor  to 
cover  incidental'costs.  H  I 

The  third  phase  of  the  program  is  designed  to,be 
a  full-time,  academic  credit/bearing  work  block.'The 
responsibilities  for  job  development,  placement,  and 
supervision  have  been  assign^  to  the  coordinator 
of  the  Cooperative'Education  Program.  The  final 
phase  of  the  project  will  provide  enrollees  with  a 
full-time  academic  experience  similar  to  that  of  any' 
first-term  college  student.  The.program  st^ff  will 
provide  counseling  support  as  the  young  person 
becomes  fully  integrated  into  this  institution  or 
makes  plans  to  enter  another  postsecondary  institu- 
tion with  an 'academic  program  more  clesely  aligned 
to  the  participants1  career  goals.- 

One  outcome  to  be  tested  is  whetherNhe  college* 
can  effectively  serve  the  rural  youth.of  this  county.  . 
One  measure  will  be  the  number  qf  enrollee's  who 
actually  continue  into  postsefcondary  programs.  Of 
equal  importance  will  be  the  impact  of  the  prog'ram 
on  the  institution.  Plans  are  underway  to  share  the 
experiences  of  the  staff  with  other  departments  pf 
the  institution.  We  will  also  investigate  the  impact 
Upon  the  students,  faculty,  and  staff  of  the  institu- 
tion. Although  the  number  of.participants  is  small, 
the  project  appears  to  have  the  potential  to  be  a 
model  for  other  multi-purpose,  state-supported  dok, 

leges  of  arts  and,  sciences.  v  ■ 

* 
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Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Project 
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£mversit£  of  Texas/El  Paso 
Room  707  r  * 

\  *    •     ,  .  Education  Puilding     -  • 

)  '         -       El  Paso,  Texas  79968         '  '  "\  ' 

Lawrence  S.  Hamilton,  Project  Director 

El  Paso  County  is  an  area  heavily  populated  by 
.  i  people  witji  limited  English  speaking  ability,  which,  „ 

in  turn  limits  their  access  to  employment.  Other  fac- 
"  tors  limiting  employment  include:  (1)  insufficient 
education;  (2)  lack  of  specific  wprk  skills;  (3)  at- 
tiiudin^J,  motivational,  or  behavioral  deficiencies 
which' prevent  the  individual  from  locating  .or  holding 
a  job;  (4)  attitudinal  or  prejudicial  problems  on  the  ; 
part  of  employers;  and  (5)  the  fluctuations  in  the 
local  job  market.  The  El  Paso  City  Department  of  \ 
-  .  Human  Development  has  undertaken  the  task  of 

'  '      'providing  job  skills  training  and  some  career   p  * 

counseling  for  economicafly-disadvantaged  young 
'  #  people,  fcges  16  to  21 .  The" Department  needs  to:  (1) 

/f  ^  -  *  provide  expanded  vocational  guidance  and  career 

9  "     counseling  for  the  target  clients;  a,nd  (2)  provide 

,  staff  graining  to  deal  with.  motivational,vattitudinal, 

.  t    \     v    .    and  behavioral  factors  that  go  along  with  job  skills. 

A  joint  project  was  developed  by  the  El  Paso 
Department  of  Human  Development  (CETA)  and  the  ^ 
University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  which  subsequently 
letfto  the  sut^ission  and  successful  implementa-  v 
1  '    ,  ,  tion  of  this  proposal 

<i 

,  *    * v   .  The  project  involves  a  12-month  internship  for  6 

to  10  CETA  counselors  and  6  to  ^0  students  from 
\hi  College  of  Education.  The  intends  Work  for  3 
hours  each  week  with  a  caseload  of  8  to  15  clients, 
}  tm    all  under  the  supervision  of  project  staff.  The  interns 

are  provided  with  intense  trainirrgihrough  a  core 
worksftpp  course  on  vocational  guidance  and 
,       counseling,  and  at  the;sanrie  time,  enroll  irt  regular 
courses  in  Vocational  and  Occupational  Information  , 
*  and  Cour&eling  Techniques  addressed  to  the  target 
population.  The  core  activities  center  on  groupy 
-i      .  '  "  counseling  in  several  different  area  high  schools 
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and  community  agencies  in  the  regions;  and  eficom* 
pass  values  clarification,  decision-making,  systems 
negotiation,  self-presentation,  and  jolp  and  career 
exploration.  Project  outcomesiare  in  two  areas.  (1) 
the  delivery  of  expanded  guidance  and  counseling 
services  to  100  to  150  of  the  target  clients;  and  (2) 
/training  for  6  to  10  of  CETA's  regular  counseling 

/  staff,  plus  6-to  "10  additional  Interns  recruited  from 

*  the  College' of  Education  to  provide  expanded 
delivery  of  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  ser- 

'  vices  to  the  CETA  clients.  Project  reports  will  be 
disseminated  to  other  institutions  of  higheV  educa- 
tion; local,  state,  Jregional,  and  national  agencies 
concerned  with  the  delivery  of  vocational  guidance 

,  and  counseliriQ.  The  Modus-Operandi  Method  of 
evaluation,  advocated  by  Scriven,  will  be  used^along 
with  a  team  triancjulation  approach  to  cfata  gather- 
ing, focusing  pn  four-levels  of  impact  of  project 
activities. 


A  Program  for  Farm  Family  Youth 
Tuskegee  Institute 

Cooperative  Extension  Progfam        ,  p 
Room  207,  Moton  Hall^  .  . 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama  36088 

Lena  Anderson,  Project  Director 

Tuskegee  Institute,  a  4-year,  private  institution  of 
<  higher  learning  is  the  recipient  of  one  of  20  awards 
granted  under  the  Fund  program.  Specifically,  the 
proposal  is  designed  to  provido<24  unemployed 
youth  ibase  of  krlowledjge  and  skills  which  wourd 
become  the  lojj/idatioiffor  the,  economic  viability  of 
the  family  fprm.  Tuskegee  is  working  on  a  contract 
with  the  balance-of-state  prime  sponsor.  Personnel 
changes wvith  the  CETA  office  Jiave  caused  delays  in 
finalizing  the  contract.  However,  the  original  amount 
to  be  underwritten  by  the  prime  sponsor  was 
budgeted  at  $38,000  and  if  the  contract  is/evised, 
the  amount  will  increase  to  include  living  expenses 
-  fdr  the  youth.  The  prime  sponsor  also  agreecjtto  ac- 
tively recruit  students  for  the  prograrjr 
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Because  of  Tuskegee's  well  knqjwn  history  as  the 
v  progenitor  of  today's  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
.  among  land-grant  colleges,  the  role  in  the  present 
project  to  bridge' "town  and  gown"  is  IpgicaJ.  The 
evaluation  of  this  project  is  multi-faceted  and  will  at- 
tempt to  serve  as  a  model  for  presentation  of 
youth's  attitudes  towards  farming  andMhe  larger 
realm  of  agriculture  as  an  occupation.  £6ur  evalua- 
tion instruments  have  been  constructed  to  collect 
information>on:  demographic  data,  attitudes  tQward 
w  farming  as  an  occupation:  involvement  in  tasks 
associateefwith  farming;  and  a  knowledge  inventory. 
Parampuht  to  the.  issue  of.evalUation  is  a  change  in 
basip'attitudes  toward  agriculture.  Finally,  the  most 
illustrative  project  outcomes  expected  through  the 
enrollm^-ef^articipantSfto  a  curriculum  leading  to 
careers  in  on|  of  the  many  phases  of  agriculture. 

—  ^  -  

An  Adaptation  of  Experience-Based  Education  J 

Utah  Technical  College 
Curriculurmand  Community  Relations 
431  South '%j  East 
Salt  Lake  City, trtah  84102 

•    fcred  M.  Civish,  Jr.,  Project  director 

Utah  Technical  College  is  an  educational  institu- 
tion whose  primary  function*  is Jto  trairtand  prepare 
people  to  work  in  the  private  sector.  An  integral  part 
of  the  college  is  the  Skrtis  Center  campus,  which  is 
located  in  the  central  city  area  of  SaltXake  City. 
The  Skills  Center  serves  as  the  "Manpower"  arm  of 
the  college  and  serves  CETA,  REHAB,  and  WlN 
,  clients  with  such' programs  as  English  as  a  Second 
Language,  With  Community  Consentetion  and  Im- 
provement Prqaram,  and  electrofiics  assembly 
classes  to  trairremployees  for  local  employers  and 
other  "trade"  progjrams. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Experience-Basqd 
Career  Education  program  is  to  radically  expand 
|iSarQer  Knowledge  of  unemployed  youth,  help  them 
^  learn  how  wjjat  they  are  as  unique  Individuals  af- 
-  .fects  their  career  plans,  and  give  them  enough  ex- 
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pencnce  with  a  variety  of'careers  to  allow'them  to 
maW  effective  career  choices. 

The  Far  West  Laboratory  Experience-Based 
Career  Education  (EBCE)  has  proven  effective  on 
the  secondary  level,  and  is  combining  it  with  other 
career  education  activities  already  existing  at  Utah. 
The  pmphasisjs  on  impacting  the'lives  of 
unemployed  youth  byyhelping  them  make  the  shift 
f  from  students  to  functioning  adults  able  to  seek  a 
'vocation  and  advance  in  that  vocation.  The  program 
is  one  half-day,  open  entry/open  exit.  Up  to  15 
credit  hours  are  awarded.  Some  secondary  goals  in* 
elude  helping  the  students  become  more  jjiature 
with  respect  to  their  abilities  in  planning,  keeping 
commitments,  dealing  with  employers,  communicat- 
ing, use  of  basic  skills  and  completing  plans.  "While 
being  involved,  the  studenfts  notonly  earn  money,' 
but  are  granted  credit  (either  high  school  or  college) 
in  the  fields  they  study. 

Evaluation  will  look  at  the  placements  in  terms  of 
jobs,  degrees,  certificates,  and  GEDs  earned,  Pre- 
and  post-testing  will  measure  participants'  changes 
in  attitude. about  jobs,  school,  and  ability.  Finally, 
there  will  be  a^ staff  report  on  program  goals,  pro- 
gram operation,  andprogram  results.  The  impqrtant 
aspects  of  this  report  will  be  those  focussing  on 
suggested  changes  to  improve  the  program  and  a  • 
summary  which  might  prove  valuable  to  anyone 
considering-use  of  the  program  at  their  institution. 


Services  to  Agencies  Serving  Youth 

University  of  Wisconsin/Milwaukee 
Employment  and  Training  Institute 
P.O.  Box  413 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 

Mark  E.  Warhys,,  Project  Director 

The  University  Resources  Project  is  an  attempt  t<T^ 
link  tHe  educational  and  research  services  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  other'postsecondary  in- 
stitutions to  the  community  agencies  that  are  serv- 
ing unemployed  youth  in  Milwaukee  County.  The 
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project  objective  is  to  provide  the  staff  and  ad- 
ministrators of  these  agencies  with  resources  that 
will  enable  them  to  provide  more  effective  employ- 
ment services  to  their  CETA-eligible  youth.  f  he'pro- 
ject  addresses  the  ne^ds  of  agency  staff  as  oppos-  • 
ed  to  providing  services  directly  to  youth  in  CETA 
programs.  This  is  part  of  the  community  service  4 
goal  of  the  University  as  it  expands  its  role  in  solv- 
-ing-Jocaf  problems/   


The  project  activities  &re  guided  by  an  Advisory 
Board  which  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  over 
20  community-based  organizations  and  members  of 
various  schools  and  departments  in  the  University. 
A  needs  assessmenr was  conducted  highlighting 
those  areas  in  whjch  community  agencies  felt  they 
could  most  benefit  from  the  services  of  the  Univer- 
sity. This  has  resulted  in  three  major  activities  for 
the  project.  Each  will  enlist  the  assistaoce  of  faculty 
and  staff  from  the  University  and  resource  persons 
"from  the  community. 

The  primary  activity  is  providing  technical 
assistance  and  training  to  agency  staff.  The  goal  is 
to  provide  .agencies  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  to 
plan  and  implement  a  comprehensive  program  of  ef- 
fective youth  services  to  the  community.  A  series  of 
workshops  is  being  planned  involving  represen- 
tatives of  national  state,  and  local  "offices  concern- 
ed with  employment  programs  and  manpower  plan- 
ners ancj  reseaccfiers  from  the  University.  These 
*  workshops  concentrate  on  new  youthHemployment 
legislation  and  its  local  implications,  diversifying  the 
funding  resources  of  the  community  agencies  and 
developing  in-house  research  and  evaluation  skills. 
Additional  technical  assistance  is  planned  io  deal  • 
with  specific  problems  of  individual  agencies. 

The  sefiond  activity  of  Jhe  project  is  to  help  the 
agencies  recruit  University  students  as  fieldworkers 
for  tutoring,  research*  participant  counseling,  etc. 
The  project  is  assisting  the  agencies  in  contacting 
the  administrators  and  faculty  members  responsible 
for  student  placements.  - 

•  The  third  activity  involves  the  ttevelopment  of 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  agencies  to  broaden  the  * 
services  they  have  available  for  their  youth.  Re- 
quested materials  include  individualized -basic  skill 
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curricula,  training  materials  for  work  experience 
supervisors,  and  labor  market  orientation 
information: 

The  Employment  and  Training  Institution  serves 
as  a  coordinating  body  for  the  activities.  Faculty 
from  throughout  the  University  are  being  recruited 
-ttrprovide  the  service.  The  Project  Director  aranges 
for  faculty  to  mee^t  with  the  agency  staff  and  decide 
upon  the  desired  service  or  product.  The  director  is 
then  responsible  for  contracting  with  the  faculty 
member  or  department.  The  expected  outcomes  of 
the  project  include  an  expanded  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  University  and  community  as  to  how  they 
can  work  together  to  solve  problems.  The  collabora- 
tion should  affect  the  quality  of  services  for  youth  in 
the  community  and  increases  their  ability  to  attain 
personal  goals.  ^ 


Youth  Power  Project:  Outreach  ta 
Gommunities 

Workers  Association*!©  Guarantee  Employment 
(WAGE) 

622  Charles  Street       *  * 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island  02861 

Henry  Shelton,  Project  Director 

*  # 
WAGE^  the  Workers  Association  to  Guarantee 
Employment,  is  a  grassroots  community  organizat 
tion  which  supports  the  needs  of  welfare  recipients, 
unemployed,  and  under  employed  workers.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  organization  is  self  help  and  group 
support  for  advocacy  issues.  Within  the  WAGE' 
goals  and  purposes,  \he  Youth  Power  Project  is 
designed  to  support  the  needs  of  out-of-school,  out- 
of-work  young  people  ^ges  16  to  19.  Objectives  of 
Youth  Power  include  enabling  the  participants  to^ 
identify  their  strengths;  to  identify  common  issues  of 
employment  and  training;  to  improve  decision- 
making and  employability  skills;  and  to  develop  ad- 
vocacy skills  toward  the  creation  of  improved  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  training,  and  employment. 
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In  each  of  four  Rhode  Island  communities,  Youth 
*  Power  is  establishing  Impact  groups.  The  Youth 
Power  staff  wi\pfOvide  a  variety  of  workshops  for « 
these  membership  groups.  Members  will  suggest 


ana  develop  their  own  workshop  topics.  Tentative      : ^^g^S 
topics  planned  by  staff  inciude:  what's  out 
•  -  there—economic  and  job  realities  in  Rhode  Island; 
watch  opt — a  loot;  at  occupational  health  and  safe- 
,         ty;  and  a  variety  of  presentations  on  the  realities  of 
various  kinds  of  jobs,  to  be  presented  by  men  and 
women  working  in  those  professions.  A  speci&l 
series  of  volunteer  workshops  will  also  be  offered  * 
for  training  as  peer  counselors  and  youth  / 
employment/training  advocates. 

A  short-term  Job  Club  curriculum  v/ill  also  be 
offered  to  aid  participants  in  gaining  access  to 
,  *     available  training  in  vocational/educational  decision-  v  t 

s  making,  and  in  job  search  skills.  The  goal  of  the  Job  /> 

Club'is  placem$nt:in  an  education  program,  training 
program,  orjpfo.  The  Impact  groups  and  the  Job 
Club  provides  forflra  for  dialogue,  group  support^* 
and  participant  feedback.  Resources  and  workshop 
participation/leadership  will  be  provided  by 
members  of  the  project  advisory  committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  Rhode  Island  College, 
Rhode  Island  Junior  College,  and  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  in  Providence.  .  *  - 

*  ThroughJ^is  project.  WAGE  expects  to  train  a  . 
minimum  of  2'0  peer  youth  employment  and  .training 
advocates/counselors.  Y<^uth  advocates  will  locate 
and  dej^ldp  new  job  and  training  opportunities  in 
eaGtrffrf&ur  targeted  communities.  Membership 
groups  will  develop  a  variety  of  means  for  pro- 
moting the  voice  of  the  youth  consumer  in  designing  /  , 
youth  training  and  employment  programs  in  this 
state.  The  Impact  programs,  Job  Clu£st  and  ad- 
vocacy activities  are  expected  to  enable  placement  \  « 
♦       of  a  minimum  of  100  participants'^  either  post- 

secondarytprograms,  training,  or  direct  employment.  . 
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SUMMARY  * 


This  study,  conducted  by  Positive  Futures,  Inc.   (PFI)  was 
designed  to  providq  reliable  data  for  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL) 
n  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  to  which  prime  sponsors  utilize 
colleges  and  universities   (black* and  non-black) ' to  facilitate  imple- 
mentation of  Title  III  (now  Title  IV)  youth  program  initiatives.  The 
study  surveyed  black  colleges  and  universities  to  determine  youth 
training/employment  capabilities,  knowledge  of  CETA,  and  the  extent 
of  program  linkages  with  DOL  and/or  prime  sponsors.     These  data  were 
. obtained  for' a  small  sample  of * nonminority  co lieges  using  the  field  * 
interview  technique.  * 

"    Following  are  summary  hUghlights  of  the  study's  findings: 

89.5%  of  the  black  college  respondents  have  identified  a 
~7      *  specific  person  at  the  institution  to  maintain  relations 

with  the  'CETA  prime  sponsot 

52.6%  of  the  black  colleges  , report  that  they  actively  recruit 
prime  sponsor  staff  members  as  students 
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all  black  college  respondents  indicate  at  least  some 
knowledge  of  CETA  (42.1%  expressed  a  thorough  knowledge) 

.   —    only  2  3.74.  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  youth  programs  put- 
lines  in  the  Title  III  amendments 

44.7%  of  the  black  colleges  cited  prime  sponsors  when  asked 
to  ideatify  their  source  of  knowledge  about  CETA  youth 
,         programs  ' 

,        —     36.8%  of  the  black  colleges  were  engaged  in  youtYi-program- 
T        related  activities  over  the  past  18  months.     The  nature  of 
their  involvement  included  staff  training,  career  guidance 
and  counseling,  and  research.  « 

1L    *     —    black  colleges  cited  the  following  perceived  negative 
features  of  CETA's  "Youth  Programs: 

-  youths  not  trained  for  meaningful  employment 

:  -    lac)^  of  exposure. to  quality  educational  programs 

-  '  no  evidence  of  long-range  planning  * 

ill-prepared  counselors 

insufficient  followup  of  participants 

unnecessary  guidelines 

-  insufficient  accountability  demanded  by  pfime  sponsors 
DOL  limitations  on  program  scope  -  * 
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-  problems  with  funding  /i 
*   -    CE^PA's  negative  image  in  the  community. 

—  Positive,  perceptions  of  the  CETA  youth  programs  included: 

-  enables  youth  to  earn  while*  learning  } 

-  provides  employment  opportunities  for  hardcore 
unemployed  ,« 

-■    facilitates  upward  mobility  %  .( 

-  provides  employment1  opportunities  for  trainers'  ^ 
y                       provides  baseline  data  for  needed  "research,  and 

evaluation. 

—  Approximately  80%  of  the  black  college  respondents  expressed 
a  willingness  to  participate  with  prime  sponsors  in  develop- 
ment workshops.  *  *  * 

Nonminority  Colleges  ^ 

'  —    community  or  two-year  colleges  seem  mqre ^interested  in 
establishing  program  linkages  with  prirri£  sponsors 

—  prime  sponsor  contracts  process,  often  presents  a  barrier  to 
i#lcr^ased  college  involvement  .  . 

—  lack  of  definition rwith  regard  to  liability  for  CETA  enrollees 
employed  kt  universities  limits  utilization  of  universities  as 
worksites.  -  * 

s   

J 

Prime  Sponsors 

—  only  8.2%  of  the  prime  sponsor  sample  reported  never  having 
used  the  services  of  colle'ges;  ,though  most  (50%)  reported  that 
they  seldom  utilized  such  services  3 

—  prime  sponsors  overwhelmingly  used  (62~.3%)  of  these 
institutions  as  participant  worksites  *  v 

— .  in  order  of  perceive'd  utility,  the  following  represent  prime 
sponsors  notions  of  the  top  five  functions  universities  could 
^  most  effectively  perform:  ^  * 

*»  *  ^ 

1.    career  training" 

2*    staff  training  and  development 

3.  t*  research  „  ' 

4.  program  development  ' 

5.  career  guidance  v*  ' 

—  23%  were  uncertain  as  to  whether  DOL  youth  regulations  restrict 
college  involvement;  13.1%  felt  that  there  were  inhibitives 
based  on  interpretation* of  Title  III 


.  ••   •  '  • 

—  over  the  past  18  mQnths  prime  sponsor^  included  in  this  sample 
maintained  program  contact  with  113  colleges  and  universities. 

-  Approximately  33%  of  these  were  2-year  colleges,  and  less 
than  11%  were  bladk.    *0f  the  113  institutions  70  (62%) 
'operated  youth- related  programs 

—  prime  /sponsors  interviewed  during  field^  interviews  observed 
that  an  elitist  attitude  existed  among  some  colleges  and 
•universitiesr,  which  mitigates  against  their  involvement  with 
CETA 

i 

. —    some  universities  are  attesting  to  operate  programs  for 
economic  gain  solely 

'   84%  of  the  prime  sponsors  expressed  a*  willingness  to  parti- 
cipate  in  developmental  workshops  designed  to  facilitate 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  linkages  between  prime 
sponsors  and  universities. 

Recommendations 

Based  on  the  findings  herein  delineated,  and  following  analysis 
of  sublijninals  ,  PFI  ifiakeq  the  following  recoiranendations  to  theXJ.S.  . 
Department  of  Labor: 

1.  The  Department  of  Tghor ,  in  conjunction  with  prime  sponsors,, 
should  conV^ne  a  series  of  developmental  workshops  *to  which 
colleges  and  universities  would  be  invited  (black  and  non- 
black)  .     Such  workshops  would  serve  as  a  forum  for 
information  dissemination  and  maintenance  of  program  linkages. 

2.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  redouble  its  efforts  to 
increase  prime  sponsor  Understanding  and  utilization  of 

 f  Title  IV  of -CETA  in  relationship  to  Titles  II  and  III. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  vehicle  for  this  would  be  a  series 
of  training^and  technical  assistance  strategies  mobilized  at 
the  regional  and  national  levels. 

3.  The  Department  of  Labor  should^ develop  or  commission  the 
developme.nttof  a  "program  guide"  which  describes  methodologies 
for  bridging  the  gap  between  vocational  institutions,  colleges 
and  prime  sponsors  toward  a  1nore  effective  education  and 
training  delivery  system  for  CETA  youth  participants..  This 
guide  should  include  details  relevant  to  the  diverse,  parti- 
cular community  settings  an9  characteristics.  : 

*•  *  " 

4.  In  view -of  observed  prijne  sponsor  interest  the  Apartment  of 
Labor  shoul£  provide  derailed  technical  assistalrce  to  prime 
sponsors  on^how  to  effectively  and  efficiently  utilize 
community  resources  to  facilitate  program  actualization. 


m   -    -  .  so 


. .    .       ^  >  • 

5.    Prime  sponsor  utilization  of  universities  should  focus  on 
^  a    career  training,  (b)  staff  training  .and  development, 

(c)  research,   (d)  program  development,  and  (e)  career 
counseling  and  guidance.  ->  * 

-6.    Efforts  should  be  made  'to  increase  the  utilization  of  community 
colleges  as  technical  assistance  agents.    Conscious  efforts 
must  be  made  to  build  their  capacity  to  assist  prime  sponsors. 

7.     The  special  education  capabilities  of  colleges  (especially 

black  or  minority  institutions)  should  be  increasingly  a 
utilized  to  teach  the  educationally  disadvantaged  (the  majority) 
CETA  enrollejasv  '  j> 

 8^ — Cooperative  ventures  between  hi  ank  *nr!  r\  r\r\  — K  l\ 


inoperative  ventures  between  black  and  non-black  colleges  and 
universities  should  be  encouraged  to  facilitate  institutional 
capacity  building  and  to  assure  more  sensitive  and  effective 
service  delivery. 


Both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  prime  sponsors  should  initiate 
increased  efforts  to  improve  the  understanding  or  CETA  youth  * 
initiatives  and  contracting  processes  byN  black  colleges  and 
universities . 


10.  An  ex^pnation  of  the  processes  by.  which  prime  sponsors 
disseminate  program  information  to  .the  community  and  pr'o- 

.    spective  contractors  reveal's  a  need  for  more  consistency. 
Consequently,  .the  Department  of  Labor,  should  focus  its 
attention  on  development  of ■ guidelines  for  information  V 
dissemination.  •  ' 

K  * 

11.  In  light  of  the  Private  Sector  Initiative  Program  and  other 
efforts  t  the  Department  of  Labor  "should  focus  increased 
efforts  toward  utilization  of ^colleges  and  universities  to 
facilitate  job  creation,-  and  consider  such  colleges  and^ 
universities  as  possible  employers.  .  '  * 

12.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  fund  one  ,or  more  demonstration 

.  projects  to  stimulate  increased  linkage  between  black  colleges 
/      or  universities  and  prime  sponsors:     This  will  enable- the 

gathering  of  more  data  on  the  most  effective  methodologies  1 
(    and  frameworks  within  which  the  modt  successful  linkage  may 
bev effected.     Conceivably,  a  model  for- facilitating  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  prime  sponsor/university  program, 
linkage  could  be  effected. 
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BACKGROUND 


Since  implementation  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  t 
Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973  major  administrative  responsibility;  f(^r 
operating  employment  and  training  programs  has  shifted  from  the  federal 
government  to.  states,  cities,  and  counties.  - 

As  a  condition  of  receiving  the  federal  , funds  each  prime  sponsor 
must  annually  •submit  and  obtain  Department  ofv^fcabor  (DOL)   approval  of 
its  comprehensive  manpower  plan.     The  federal  role  in  the  context  of 
stat^  and  local  manpower  programs  is  almost  explusively  that  of  over- 

•  sight  to  assure  compliance  with  the  letter  and  intent r of  the  CETA 
legislation  and  to  provide  appropriate  technical  assistance.  Clearly 
set  forth  in  the  DOL/CETA  Regulations  is  the  conceptual  intent  that 
prime  sponsors  determine  who  receives  services,  the  types  of  services 
provided,  and  which  agencies  and  organizations  are  't6  assist  in  the 
provision  of  such  services. 

This  study  focused  specifically  on  prime  sponsor-operated  youth 

#  programs  implemented  in  respon.se  t!o  the  19  77  amendments  ±o  CETA's 
Title  III  (now  Title  IV) .     Four  new  youth  employment  and  training 
programs  vfere  added  under  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects* Act:     (1)  the  Youth  Employment  and  Trailing  Program  CYETP) /  . 
which  directly  funds  prime  sponsors ;^  (2)   the  Youth  Community 
Conservation  and  Improvement  Projects  (YCCIP)  ,  awarded  to.  states  and 
native  American  groups 'to  whom  prime  sponsors  must  apply  for  funds; 

(3)   the  .Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Pro jects* "awarded  to  a  small 
number  of  prime  sponsors  who  run  highly  experimental  projects;  and 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Co^ps-^YACC) ,  operated  through  interagency 
^agreements  between  the  Department  pf  Labor  and  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  .and  Interior.     This  report  concentrates  on  the  -latter 
three  programs. 


Prior  to  this  study  no  reliable  data  ^existed  at  the  DOL  national 
office  as  to  the  extent  to  which  colleges  and  universities  (minority 
&rid  non-ioinority )   are  fcteing  systematically  utilized  to  assist  in 
maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  these  important  <Z£TA  yputh  programs. 
This  study,  therefore,  embodied  a  process  by  which ""ttjef  contractor 
could  obtain  definitive*  data  from  prime  sponsors  concerning  the/nature 
and  extent  of  their  utilization ^Qf  colleges  and  universities  to 
facilitate  implementation  of  their  youth' initiatives .     Included  is 
some  indication  of  barriers  or  impediments  to  establishment  of  linkages \ 
The  study  surveyed  all  black  qplleges  and  universities  to  obtain  data 
on  their  youth  training/education/employment  capabilities ,  knowledge 
of  CETA,  and  extent  to  which  they  haye  been  or  currently  are  involved 
with  implementation  of  CETA  programs,  particularly  Title  IV  Youth 
Programs.     Finally,  a* series  of  field  interviews,  with  ,a  sample  of 
prime  sponsors,  minority,  and  non^minority  colleges,  werfc  conducted 
to  ascertain  additional  insights  relative  tp  ingredients  and  sets  of 
circumstances  requisite  to  establishment  and  maintenance  of  academic 
^institution/prime  sponsor  linkages. 
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METHODOLOGY 


The  study  used  two"  sets  of  questionnaires  (one  to  black  colleges 
and  one  to  prime  sponsors)  ,  administered  by  mail,  ahd  the  field 
interview  technique  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  colleges  and 
universities  interact  with  prime  sponsors  to  conceptualize  and 
operationalize  their"  CETA  youth  program  initiatives.     A  specific 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  data  on  the  nature  of  linkages  and  the 
barriers  to  establishing  and  maintaining  such  linkages. 

The  first  set  of  questionnaires  was  administered  by  mail  to  the 
105  black  colleges  arid  universities  officially  recognized  by  the' 
Departrtent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  it  'was  designed  to 
reveal:  r  * 

(1)  description  of<  faculty  and  staff  expertise 

(2)  institutional  training  and  evaluation  capabilities 

(3)  institutional  interaction  with  prime  sponsors  (including 
some  indication  of  interest  or  lack  of  interest) 

(4)  description  of  link  age  sN^th  the  community 

(5)  description  of  physical  facilities  and  resource  aids. 

The  process\used  in  administering  the  instrument-  w^s : 

(1)  construction  of  instrument  by  PFI 

(2)  sele^ti^n  of  pre-test  sample  by  PFI  with  DOL  approval 

(3)  DOL  approval  of  instrument 

,  (4)     administration  of  pre-test  to  a  sample  of  ten  institutions 

(5)  analysis  of  data  obtained  pursuant  to  pre-test 

(6)  revision,  of  instrument  with  DOL  approval  i 

(7)  administration    of  instrument  to  ,full  sample 

(8)  collection  and  analysis  of  data. 

The  second  set  of  questionnaires  was  administered  to  a  samgfle  "of 
<108  of  more  than  400  CETA  >prime  sponsors.     The  sample  reflected  a 
representative  geographic  mix  of  urban,  rural,  and  suburban  settings; 
^consortia,  city,  county,  and  the  balance  of  state  operations.  This 
instrument  to as  designed  to  yield  data  on; 

(1)  philosophical  orientation  of  prime  sponsors  with  regard  to 
college  utilization. 

(2)  nature  of  existing  or  planned  linkages 

(3)  barriers  or  impediments*;  to  linkages 

(4)  identification  of  colleges* with'  wfyich  linkages  exist 

(5)  identification  of  colledes  which  have  unsuccessfully  sought 
to  establish  linkages.     \  ~  J 

The  process  bys  which  this  instrument  was  administered  coincides 
with  that  for  the  black  university/.  Specifically: 
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(1)  construction  of  instrument  by  PFI 

(2)  selection  of*  sample  and  pre-t^st  sample  by  PFI  with 
approval  by  DOL  . 

(3)  DOL  approval  of  instrument 

(4)  administration  of  pre-test  to  20  prime  sponsors 

(5)  analysis  of  pre-test  data       -  r 

(6)  revision  of  instrument  by  PFI  Vith  DOL  approval 

(7)  administration  of  instrument  to  full  sample 
(-8)  collection  and  analysis  of,  data. 

t     Finally,      series  of  field  interviews  were  conducted  involving* 
eight  prime  sponsors  and  twelve ^»4A^aes  and  .universities,  i  These  .  " 
field  interviews  were  intended  to  identify  and  clarify  conditions  or 
^operational  situations  that  contribute  to  or  mitigate  against 
development  of  linkages.     The  mailed  questionnaires  identifed  those 
pcatiohS  where?  linkages  either  do  or  do  not  exist,  whereas  the.  field 
interviews  focused  on  how  such  linkages  have  been  developed  in  some 
locations.     The  rationale  for  site  selection  included: 

•  reported  linkages  between  prime  sponsors  and  institutions  of 
,  - — -fiA^fhfer"  education;  s 

*< 

-   •    the  presence  of  colleges  and  universities  in  areas  geographi- 
cally proximate  to  prime  sponsors; 

>  *  * 

•  variations  in  administrative  configuraticmT^of  prime  sponsors 

•  existence  of  educational  institutions  with  clearly 
identifiable  community  based  programs; 

The  site  visits  attempted  to  determine; 

•  1  if  the  presence  of  numerous  colleges  and  universities 

encourages  linkage 

•  extent  to  which  prime  sponsors  make  use  of  universities  and 
how~  linkages  we  reinitiated 

i*     "       '  *  - 

•  where  linkages  do  not  exist,  what  are  the  barriers,  either 
prime  sponsors  or  university,  that  prevent  cooperative 
efforts.  ' 

ffrn/iho^Hr-  °J  ^a  fre  reflected  ^  the  Findings,  Case  Studies 
(from  the  field  interviews),  and  Rtecommendations  contained  in  subse- 
quent sections  of  this  report.  - 
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FINDINGS 

,v   As  previously  discussed  in  the  methodology  section,  two  survey 
instruments  were  administered  (one  to  black  Colleges  ^and -one  to  prime 
sponsors^/  and  a  series  ,df  field  interviews- were  conducted/  The 
following  constitute  the  types,  of  analyses  performed  wHich  provided* 
the  basis  for  the  findings  herein  delineated: 

>is  of  responses  to  each  survey  question  contained  in 
thfl^blacK  college  instrument  %  ,       •  . 

falysis  of*  responses  to  each  survey  question  contained  in 
prime  sponsor  instrument  ]  . 

inferences  base£^on  analysis  of  responses  to  related 
questions  within  black  college  instrument  *- 
inferences  based  on  analysis  of  responses  «ict  related 
***  questions  within  prime  sponsor  instrument 

*(S)     comparative  analysis  of  r^£ponses( between  Sample  groups 
(6)     analysis  of  field  interviews.  * 

3he  original  intent  v^as  to  perform  cross -tabulated  analyses  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  relationships  between  particular  i 
refeponsbs  by  black  colleges  and  prvime  Sponsors.     In  addition,-  PFI  J 
planned  to  perform  comparative  anaiyMf^TST^Tf^g^pnses  between  sample 
groups,  using  the  cross  tab  capabilities  of  th^&PSS  computer  program* 
However,  when  ,these  procedures  were  attempted  little  significance 
between  variables  (in  most  instances  none)  was  decerned.     This  held 
true  ^hen  either  Chi  Square  or  Kendall 's^Tau  B^were  4  identified, 
f  y  . 

Black  College  Instrument 


A  With  regard  to  the  black  uni^jWsIty  ^sample  the  response  rate  was 
36pF    Av  total  of  38  institutions  responded  to  the  questionnaire  .  Of 
this. total,   89%  were  four-ye.ar  institutions i  11%  were  community     ,  ^ 
colleges^  61%.  were  private^and  39%  were*  public.    As  Figure  1  indicates, 
the  respondents,  for  themost  part,  were  located  geographically  within^ 
DOL's  Region  4  (Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky ;>ii^sissippi, 
.Noifth  Carolina,  South  Carolina).     Such  institutions  constituted  60.5% 
of 'the  sample.    The  remainder* of  the  geographic  distribution* was  18.4% 
Kfrom  Region  3  (Delaware,  District  of  Col-umbia,  Maryland,  PennsylV^l^f 
Virginia,  We?t  Virginia);  13.2%  in  Region  6  ^(Arkansas^,  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas);  5.3%  in  Region. 5  (Illinois,  Indiana* ^ 
Michigan,  'Minnesota,  Ohio*  Wisconsin)  and  2^6%.  from  Region  7*  (Ibwav1 
Kansas',  Missouri,  Nebrasjra)  .    The  map  in  Figure  2*  shows  the  geographic 
distribution  of ^these  institutions.  j 
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The  officials  who  actually  completed  the  questionnaire  wete 
either  directors  of  (1)  institutional  research,   (2)  manpower^  uman 
resources  development,  (3)  Federal  relations,   (4)  development  and 
placement,   (5)  community  affairs,  or  others  including  the  president 
or  a  dean*    This,  is  portrayed  graphically  by  Figure  3. 


Fig.  3 

Official  Completing  Black  College  Survey  Instrument 
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A  total  of  J£.5%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  a  specific 
person  is  identified  to  maintain  relations  with  CETA  prime  sponsors* 
In  most?  instances ,t  this  person  was  edther  the  Director  of  Community 
Affairs,  Director  of  Manpower/Human  resources  Development,  or  Federal 
Relations  Officer.    However,  the  Directors  of  Development,  and 
Institutional  Research,  along  with  administrative  assistants  to  the 
President  were  so  identified  in  13.2%  of  the  responses. 
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When  asked  whether  a  specific  individual  on  campus  h^s  been 
identified  to  search  out  government  funding  sources,  84.2%  of  the 
respondents  answered  in  the  affirmative.     Those  insitutions  wh,ich  do 
not  currently  designate  a  person  to  perforin  this  function  have  plans 
to  assign  this  responsibility. 

* 

Although  92%  of  the  respondents  make  their  facilities  and  . 
resources  available  to  jcommunity  organizations,  only  52.6%  actively 
recruit  CETA  prime  sponsor  staff  as  students.     At  those  institutions* 
which  actively  recruit  prime'sponsQr  staff  members  as  students  the 
following  adjue-tfnents  have  been  made:     class  Schedules  -  36.8%;  in- 
service  training  -  31.6%;  cooperative  arrangements  -  31.6%;  financial 
*i$>-  26;3%;  program  publicity  -  34.2%.  * 

,        In  spite  of  the  fact  that  60.5%  of  the  respondents  expressed  an 
awareness  of  DOL's  regional  training  centers,  only  15.8%  indicated 
that  their  institutions  ever  provided  any  form  of  technical  assistance 
to  such  centers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  asked  to  characterize  their 
knowledge  of  CETA,  all  respondents  acknowledged  some  familiarity? 
57.9%  indicated  a  partial  knowledge  and  42.1%  indicated  thorough  ' 
knowledge.    With  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  the  specific  youth, 
•program  amendments  contained  in  Title  III  (now  Title  IV),  7.9%  had  no 
knowledge.     Figure  4  describes  the  relationship  between  general  know- 
ledge of  CETA  and  specific  knowledge  of  Title  III. 


FigM    Black  College  Knowledge  of  CETA  in  General  vs.  Knowledge  of  Tide  III  Youth  Programs  - 
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Of  the  42.1%  who  identified  the  source  of  their  know-ledge  about 
CETA  youth  programs,  28.9%  cited  DGI/s  Regional  Office  as  their  source, 
while  prime  apdnsor,  community  based  organizations,  and  other  sources 
including  media,, etc.,  were  cited  by  44.7%,  26.3%,  and  31.6% 
respectively.*     (See  Figure  5).  * 

Rg.  5  Source  of  Black  College  Knowledge  About  CETA's  Title  HI* 
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*  Exceeds  100%  because  of  multiple  responses. 


In  an  effort  to  obtain  their  perspectives  concemin 
of  the  Title  IV  Youth  initiatives  the  respondents  were  ask 
the  positive  features  of  these  programs.    Although  36.8%  s 


^exceeds  100%  because  some  cited  multiple  sources  of  knowledge 
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positive  features ,  the  following  are  indicative  of  the  types  of 
positive  features  cited  by  the  remaining  63,2%:    enables  youths  to 
earn  while  learning;  provides  employment  opportunities^  fpr  the  Hard 
core  unemployed;  aids*  minority  efforts  to  reach  parity(;  facilitates 
upward  mobility;  provides  employment  opportunity  for  training  staff; 
facilitates  improved  attitudes,  discipline,  and  work  habits;  provides 
baseline  data  for  needed  research,  training  and  evaluation^/ With 
^regard  to  perceived  negative  features,  the  following  were  most  often 
cited:    youth  not  trained  for  meaningful  employment;  lack  of  exposure 
to  high  quality*  educational  programs;  po  evidence  of  long  range 
planning;  ill-prepared  counselors;  abundance  of  unnecessary  guidelines; 
insufficient  follow-up  of  participants;  insufficient  accountability 
demanded  by  prime  sponsors ; ' DOL  limitation  on  scope  of  the  programs; 
funding  cycle  different  from  that  of  the  university;  inadequate 
funding,  undue  delay  in  making  .funding  decisions;  and  negative  image 
of  CETA. 

When  querried  about;  the  nature  of  their  involvement  with  *Ti tie 
III   (now  Title  IV)  during  the  past  18  moivths ,  44.8%  of  the  institutions 
indicated  that  a  total  of  30  proposed  projects  had^  been  submit^d  for 
consideration  by  DOL  National,  DOL  Regional,  of  prime  sponsors.  Of 
the  total  submitted,  70%  were  funded;  13.3%  were  denied;  and  13.3%  were 
awaiting  disposition.     Interestingly,  52.6%  of  the  respondents  reported 
that  they  were  advised  concerning  criteria  employed  to  justify  funding 
decisions;  28.9%  reported  they  were  not  so  advised,  and  18.4%  did  not 
know  whether  the  institution  had  been -so  advised. 

The  data -reveal  that  only  36.8%  of  the  institutions  have  been 
engaged  in  youth  program-related  activities  over  the  past  18  mctaths 
(13.2%  did  not  respond  to  the  question).     Of  these  the  nature  of 
participation  was  as  follows:     staff  training  -  15.8%;  youth 
training  V  39.5%;  career  guidance  and  counseling  -  23.7%;  research  - 
2.6%;  afcd(  other  -  7.9%  (youth  training  under  Title  I,  etc.),* 
Approximately  55.3%  of  the  respondents  anticipate  greater  future 
rnvolvelhent  with  prime  sponsors,  while*  10*.5%  felt  that  their  level  of 
involvement  would  remain  fairly  cons tant; • 31 . 6%  were  uncertain  of  the 
nature  of  their  future  relations  with  prime  sponsors.  ' 

In  the  context  of  attempting  to  profile  the  apademi\  programming 
of  these  institutions,  a  series,  of  interrelated  question^  were  posed. 
It  was  reported  that  34.2%  of  the  sample  offer  off-campus  under- 
graduate courses  for  credit.    Off-campus  undergraduate  courses  for  no 
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cre.dit  are  available  at  18.4%  of  the  institutions  "responding.    In  4 
instances  where  off-qampus  courses  are  available,  34.2%  are  aimed  at 
a  particular  target  group.     Those  awarding  credit  are  geared  to 
military  personnel ~  (7.9%)  ,  retirees   ($.3%),  ex-^of  fenders  (2.6%),  \ 
employed  persons   (18. 4%)/,  high  school  dropouts   (5.3%),  and  15.8%  to 
jthers   (underemployed,  economically  deprived,  CETA  summer  youth  etc.). 
Of  those Joff -campus  course  offerings  for  no  credit,  the  following  is 
the  percentage  breakdown  with  respect  to  their  target  populations: 
2.6%  to  retirees,  13.2%  to  employed  persons,  5.3%  to  high  school 
dropouts,  5.3%  to  others  (underemployed,  women,  unemployed). 

Responses  were  almost  equally  distributed  with  .regard  to  whether 
the  institutions  provided  input  to  governmental  deci3 i&n-makers  and/or 
community  based  -agencies  concerned  with  state  and  local  level  training 
and  employment  (44.7%  yes,~47.4%  rte)  .     This  could  range  from  offering 
informal  advise  to  serving  on  planning  councils,  etc.    Oaly  18.4%  of 
the  institutions  worked  with  community  based  organizations  to  impact 
or  access  CETA  funded  programs . 

Additionally,  though  more  than  65%  o^J:he  colleges  were  familiar 
with  DOLfs  Institutional  Grant  Program,  onTSy  28.9%  had  ever  applied 
for  funds.     A  total  of  .nine  institutions  were  funded  during  the  past 
three  years .  * 

It  was  indicated  that  staff *at  only  one  institution  had  applied 
for  DOL  small  research  grants  during  the  past  three  years;  this 
application  was  funded.    Astotal'of  31.6%  of  the  institutions  plan  to 
make^  such  application;  7.9%  do  not;  and,  60.5%  are  uncertain  about 
their  plans.'    Despite  the  fact  that  only  one  institution  made  form.* 
application  for  conduct  of  employment  and  training-related  research, 
26.3%  of  the  institutions  reported  that  faculty  have  conducted  studies 
relative  to  employment,  training,  human  resource  development,  and 
labor  market  projections.    The  assumption  is  that  these  research  grants 
were  largely  unfunded. 
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—      When  querried  concerning  available  and  relevant  personnel  and 
institutional  resources  that  could  be  utilized  as  bases  for  linkages 
with  prime  sponsors  the  following  were  reported:     (See  Figure  6) 


Fig.  6     Institutional  Resources  and  Expertise  To  Facilitate  Linkages  with  Prime  Sponsors 
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The  "other"  category  consisted  of  such  itdfts  as  bareer  planning 
and  placement,  ins  true ti on /continued  education,  fiscal  management/ 
accounting,  training  in  early  childhood  education,  pre-school  child 
development,  clerical  skills  training. 
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According  to  the  data  reported,  black  colleges  and  universities 
enthusiastically  entertained  the  notion  of  participating  with  prime  ' 
sponsors  in  developmental  workshops  designed  to  increase  their 
capacities  to  deliver  setvices  to  DOL  and  the  prime  sponsors. 
Specifically,  approximately ' 30%  of  the  respondents  expressed  a 
willingness  to  participate  in  such  activities* 

,  »- » 

In  a  concerted  effort  to  include  CETA  participants,  many  colleges 
have  implemented  new  programs  and  restructured  their  curricula- 
Evidence  of  these  efforts  to  accommodate  CETA  participants  is  manifested 
through  the  following  examples: 

•N   Lincoln  University  in  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  offers  courses 
in  Business  Administration,  Psychology,  Technology  and 
•Industrial  Education,  and  Sociology  which  are  readily  available 
to  CETA  participants-.  ^ 

•  Miles  College  participates  in  CETA  Title  VI  Public  Service 
Employment, 

■  . .  • .        (  ■ 

•  Prairie  View  A&M  University  has  a  Community  Affairs  and 
Rural  Development  Center  which  participates  in  all  aspects 

of  human ^resources  programs**     It  has  conducted  programs  under 
r    ,        CETA  since  its  inception  in  1974*  and  has  more  than  a  decade 
of  experience  in^ administering  effective  Manpower  Human  ' 
Resources  and  CETA  programs.  ^The  Manpower  Program* at  the 
university  has  increased  from*240  students  in  1967  to  750 
students  in  1978,     The  riumber  of  staff  members  has  increased 
'from  10  in  1967  to  70  in  1978.  4 

In  1267  Prairie  View  A&M -University  established  an  Experimental 
and  Demonstration  Manpower  Program  designed  to  develop 
innovative  techniques  to  recruit  trainees  in  October  1968.  \ 
The  experimental  section  of  the  project  was  cpfnpleted  in  1970  . 
Based  on  its  success,  the  program  continued  through  1973  and 
served  the  original  240,  as  well- as  560  additional 
disadvantaged  persons.     In  19  73,  Prairie  View  A&M  University 
received  funding  under  CETA  to  serve  Waller  County,  making 
available  funds  to  obtain  60  persons. 

The  Prairie  View  A&M  University  Manpower  Program  has  had  a 
placement  record  of  approximately  90%  of  its  participants  in 
both  training  and  non- training  related  jobs.     In  addition  to 
vocational  preparation,  in  a  specific  field,  each  trainee  has 
received  three  hours  of  daily  instruction  in  basic  education. 


*    v          The  persons  served  by  the  Manpower  Program  range  in  age  from 

18  to  over  46,  withj^ae  dominating  sex  being  females.  Funding 
was  provided  by  t^tf'u.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  * 

I: 

•  Morris  Brown  College  in  Atlanta  has  conducted  educational 
programs  since  1881.     It  is  currently  participating  in  the 
Action  Program  and  Title  I  Program  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. * 

The  Human  Relations  Program  at  Morris  Brown  College  has 
i        assisted  the  Urban  Life  Prdgram  at  Georgia  State  Univer 

Morris  Brown* College  has  adequate  physical  and  educational 
facilities  fpr  conducting  CETA  programs. - 

•  During  the  summer  of  19  77 'fcnoxvi lie  Coilege  participated  in  a 
CETA  program,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  courses  in  the  place- 
ment of  most^ trainees .     The  program  resulted  in  a  number  of" 
positions  at  various  agencies •    The  successes  attained  in 
this  program  indicates  thctt  Knpxville  College  is  committed 

to  providing  support  for  CETA  programs. 

•  North  Carolina  A&T  State  University  offers  courses  in  certain 
areas  to  accommodate  CETA  participant?.     The  Departments  of  " 
Psychology  ajid  Industrial  Education  and  Technology  offer  a 
Manpower  Concentration  which,  provides"  an  understanding  of 

z    manpower  planning,  manpower  program  evaluation,  and^ manpower 
administration.     This  concentration  is  designed  to' provide 
students  wifc6  experience  in  coping  with  problems  <of  employment 
and  additional  skills  for  careers  in  state,  city  and  county 
government,  federal  agencies,  private  industry and  community 
manpower  agencies. 

"*   •    In  addition,  <  it  has  been  noted  by  several  respondents  that 

the  simplication  of  bureaucratic  jargon  would  create  a  better 
♦understanding  of  CETA  among  the  colleges  andt sharpen  their 
Abilities  to  interact.    Also  the  notification  of  any  change  ' 
affecting  CETA  and  the  restatement  of  CETA's  basic  .functions 
%    for  1979  would  help  to  clarify  the  colleges'  understanding  of 
the  programs* 

Prime  Sponsors 

As  discussed  in  the  methodology  section,  the  prime  sponsor  sample 
consisted  of  108  agencies.    The  response  rate  'for  this  sample  was  57%. 
In  terms  of  geographic  location  of  participating  prime  sponsors,  most 
of  the  reispondents  were#  situated  in  DOL  Regions  3  arnd  5   (18%  each)  . 
There  was,  however representation  from* each  of  the  ten  DOL  Regions 
(See  Figure  "7)  .  -  *    -  ~ — 
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Fig.  7     Prime  Sponsor  Sample  Geographic  Distribution 
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The  prime  sponsor  official  with  whom  PFI  related  in  the 

f  execution  of  the  survey  instrument  was  most  often  either  the  (1)  Youth 

.  Coordinator'  (41%),   (2)  General  P.rogram  Planner  (14.8%),  or  (3)  some 

other  personnel  including  executive  director,  program  monitor,  etc. 

(14.8%). 
m 

When  asked  the  e.xtent  to*which  their  offices  utilize  college 
and  universities-,,  to  facilitate  Title  III  (now  Title  IV)  youth 
initiatives,  more  than  50%  indicated  that  they  seldom  use  this 
resource;  w*hile  39.3%  reported  invplving  universities  often.  Only 
8.2%  reported  never  having  involved  colleges  and  universities. 

Of  those  pfime  sponsors  reporting  a  relationship  with 
universities,  a  clear  majority  (62.3%)  utilized  these  institutions  as 
participant  worksites.     The  nature  of  utilization  beyond  this  was 
broken  down  as  follows.* 


/ 


^Exceeds  100%  because  multiple  uses  were  reported. 


Youth  training 

Career  guidance  &  counseling 

Member,  citizens  advisory 


-  45.9% 

-  37.7% 


A 


committee 
Project  operator 
Technical  assistance 
GED  instruction  site 
Research 
Staff,  training* 
Evaluation  s 


-  36.1% 

-  31.1% 

-  23  % 

-  23  % 

-  23  % 

-  21.3% 

-  16.4% 


The  foregoing  delineates  the  current  uses  to^ which  prime  sponsors 
put  colleges  and  universities.     It  is  most  interesting  to  note  the 
prime  sponsors1  perspectives  with  regard  to  how  they  would  utilize 
the&e.  university  resources  in  ideal  situations.     The  following 
indicates  the  order  of  utility  prime  sponsors  attach  to  the  various, 
functions  which  college  could  most  effectively  perform  (item  #1 
indicates  greater  perceived  utility):  * 

Table*  2;    Ideal  Utilization  of  Universities  by  Prime  Sponsors 


5.  Career  guidance       

6.  Youth  training  Sj 

7.  Technical  assistance 
0    8.  Worksite  training 

9.  Evaluation  * 

10.  GED  instruction 

11.  Sources  of  information  about  community  or  special  groups 

This  vividly  ^reveals  that  training  of  CETA  participants  an? 
prime  sponsor  staff  research  and*,  program  development  are  perceived' 
by  prime  sponsors  as  the  mpst  desirable  utilizatiorf  of  universities 
vis-a-Vis  the  CETA  youth  programs.  .  "  .  

Only  9.8%  of  the  participating  sample  reported  the  existence  of 
state  and/or  local  ordinances  and  policies  which  preclude  or  limit 
establishment  of  linkages  with  colleges  and  universities.   .A  total  of 
13*1%  felt  that  there  were,  inhibitives  to  college  participation  based 
on  their  interpretation  of  Title  III  (now  Title  IV)   regulations.  Of 
this  total,  75%  felt  that  the  regulations  should  be  modified  to 
facilitate  such  involvement*    About  2  3%  were  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  regulations  restricted  the  establishment  of  linkages. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Career  training 
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Of  those  completing *  the  instrument,  approximately  94%  indicated 
that  they  routinely  disseminate  informatic^n  concerning  Title  III  to 
colleges  and  universities.     The  following  represent  (in  descending 
order)  ,  the,  most  frequently  used  vehicles  by  which  such  information  \ 
is  disseminated:  * 

1*    distribution  of  request  for  proposals  (RFPs) 

2.  news  releases  '  \ 

3.  official  publication  of  program  notices. 

Tied  for  fourth  place  were_ personal  contact  with  university  * 
officials  and  wo rd-of -mouth.  <  ^ 

Of  those  reporting  that  they  did  not  regularly  dissemirtate 
in f onto t ion  to  colleges,  a  jcloser  examination  revealed  that' they,  in 
fact,  &id  disseminate  suclrin  format  ion.     Nevertheless,  they' did  not 
disseminate  thi^  information  to  colleges  solely.     In  other  .words, 
college^^ja^laniversities  were  included  in  thevir  overall  lists  of 
organizations  and  groups  with  which  to  communicate  concerning  prime 
sponsor  programs .  ' 

* 

When  querried  on  the  extent  to  which  DOL  National  and  Regional 
offices  facilitate  establishment  of  linkages  between  prime  sponsors 
and  universities  the  following  responses  were  obtained: 


Table  3:     DOL  "Role  in  Linkage-Building 


—  — —    J3QL  Region 

Unknown  44.3% 
Never  2  7.9% 

Seldom  24.5% 
Greatly  3.3% 


Total  100.0%  -        100 .0% 


This  table  clearly 'demonstrates  that  the  prime  sponsors  do  not 
perceive  that  DOL  fcas  functioned  as  a  catalyst  to  facilitate  such 
relationships.    Perhaps  DOL  has  not  performed  this  function,  or  has 
not  done  an  effective  job  of  communicating  with  the  Bfime  sponsors 
on  the  extent  and  nature  of  its  efforts.    Whether  or\ot  the  prime 
sponsors  perceive  this  as  a  valid  and^nfceded  function  to  be 
performed  by  DOL  is  important.    Indicative  of  their  feelings  in  this 
regard  is  the  observation  that  approximately  47%  of  the  prime  sponsors 
view,  as  desirable,  the  creation  of  special  Title  III  federal  programs 
directed  to  small  and/or  minority  colleges*  s 

The  89.3%  of  the  prime  sponsors  sampled  ~which  held  some  involve-  K 
ment  with  colleges  and  universities  dtfrinc^the  past  >18  months,  had 
such  contact  with  a  total  of  113  college*  and  universities.     Tabl^  4 
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State 


Alabama 


Arizona 


t 


California 


0 


t  *^ 

4 


Delaware 


District  of  Columbia 


1  Colleges  with  Program  Linkages  tp«Prime  Sponsors 
Over  the  Past  Eighteen  Months 


Florida 


Georgia 


College  or  University 

'  '  'v 

.University  of  Alabama/Birmingham 
Miles  College 
Birmingham  Sou£heri* 
r    *         Bessemer  State  - 
Jeffersop  State 

University  of  Arizona  • 
Pima  Community  College 

Pasadena  City  College 
\^sta-College      ^  ^ 
Univ.  Calif,  at  Lo3  Angeles 
Univ.  of  Southern  California 
Cal.  State1  U.  at  Los"  Angeles 

"  *   "  Northrjdge 
Los  Angeles  City  Col3 
Southwest  College 
Valley  College 
Harbor  Coriege 
Loyola  Mary  mount 

r  Delaware  Tech./flfcpnunity  Colic 

^Unvversity  of  fcbe  District'of  Columbia, 

r    Univeirsity  of  Central  Florida 
*  Florida  A&M  University 

University  of  South  Florida 


Title Youth  Program 


Paine  College 
m  Augusta  College 

Medical  College  of  Ga. 

*  1 


ye? 

yes*  - 


*  yes 
yes 
yes' 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes  ^ 
yes 


yes 
yes 
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State 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


\ 


Illinois 
Iowa 


oo 


Kansas 
Louisiana ' 
Maine 
Maryland 


Michigan 
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ERIC 


College  or  University 

"  Atlanta  University 
Georgia  State  University 

University  of  Hawaii 
Univ.  of  Hawaii  Community 
CoHfege  System 

Lewis-Clark  state  College 

> 

Illinois  Central  College 

N.  Iowa  Area  Community  College 
Iowa  Lakes  Community  College 
W.  Iowa  Technical  College 
Iowa  Western  Community  College 
Indian  Hills  Community  College 
Iowa  Central  Community  Cc>llege 
Sout hwe s t ern  Community  College 

i 

Wichita  State  University 
Southern  University  *_ 
University  of  Maine 
Johns  Hopkins 

Community  College  of  Baltimore  • 

Coppin  State  College 

Harford  Community  College  * 

Morgan  State  University 

U.  Maryland  Medical  College 

Prince  George's  Community 

College 
University  'of,  MaryV^d, 

E.  Washington  University 
University  of  Michigan 
Cleary  College 


Title  III  Youth  Program 


Wayne  State,  University 
University  of  Detroit 
WiV^e  County  Community  College 


yes 
yes 

yes' 

yes 

yes 


yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 

-yea 
tyes 
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State 


Minnesota 
Missouri 


Nebraska 


oo 

^      New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 


Oregon 

fthode  Island 

824  v  ' 

South  Dakota 

ERIC 


.Table  4  (cont.) 


College  or  University 

Mary grove  College 

Oakland  Community  College 

Shaw  College 

W.  Michigan  University 

Wazanoth  College 

Kalamazoo  Community  College 

U.  of  Minnesota/St.  Paul 
"         "  /Daluth 

Univ.  of  Missouri/Columbia 

"      /Kansas  City 

Mid-Plains  Community  College 
Central  Tech*  Community  College 
Univ^  of  Nebraska 

Stevens  Technical  Institute 

North  Carolina  AST  * 
Fayetteville  State  University 
Methodist  College 

Uniy.  of  Toledo 
Bowling  Green  Strfte  Univ. 
John  Carroll  Unjyersity 
Cleveland  Sta€e University 
Cuy.  Community  College 
Baldwin-Wallace  Ccttlege 

Portland  Community  College 
Mt.  Hood  Community  Colifege 
Portland  State  University 

Johnson  &  Walls 

Rhode  Island  Jr.  College 

Univ.  of  Rhode  Island 


South  Dakota  State  ul 


4 


*  *  Gig 


State 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Virginia 


oo 

4*  Washington 


West  Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Table  4  (cont.) 

College  or  University 

Tennessee  State"  Technical  Institute 
Shelby  State  College 
Tennessee  State  University 
Fisk  University 
Vanderhilt  Univ. 

Southern  Methodist 'University 
Dallas  Community  College  > 

Marymount  College 
Virginia  Union  University 
J.  Sargeant  Reynolds  Community 
College 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

Edmonds  Community  College 
Bellvue  Community  College 
Highline        "  " 
Green  .River  "         p  " 
Shoreline      11  " 

BJuefield  State  College 
Salem  College 

West  Virginia  State  College 
Shepherd  College 

West  Virginia ^Northern  Community 
College 

Univ.  of  Wiscons^h/Milwaukee 
Marquette  University 
Medical  College  of  Wisconsin 


Title  III  Youth  Program 

yes 
yes 

yes 


yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


es 


yes 
yes 
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lists  these ^institutions  and  categorizes  their  involvement.  During 
this  period  Title  III  projects  were  funded  at  70  of  these 
institutions  (62%)  .     Further,  approximately  33%  of  these  institutions 
were  community  or  junior  colleges,  and  less  than  11%  were  historically 
black.     Finally,  it  was  reported  that  85%  of  the  prime  sponsor  sample 
conducted  at  least  one  Title,  Ill-related  site  visit  to  a  university 
during  the  past  18  months. 

The  prime' sponsors  indicated  that  they  have. established  criteria 
for  assessing  the  quality  of  proposals  submitted  by  colleges  at  a 
rate  of  64%.    A  total  of  15%  reported  they  had  no  established  criteria 
and  21%  responded  that  the  question  was  not  applicable  because  they 
had  not  funded  any  university  proposals.     These  criteria  are  most  often 
delineated_±n  the  context  of  Requests  for  Proppsal  (RFP)  . 

A- total  of  22  prime  sponsors  (36%)  reported  acknowledge  of  linkages 
between  Colleges  and  community-based  organizations.    These  linkages 
ra&st .often  involved"  utilTzTng"  the  colleges  as'  works ites~f or  youth  V 
employment  programs.-  *  \ 

According  to  87%  of  the  prime  sponsor  sample  there  are  effective 
mechanisms  by.which  the  colleges  make  known  to  the  prime  sponsor  their 
Title  III  program  interests.     Most  often,  this  is  handled* through 
•informal  channels  such  as  telephone  contact,  etc. 

Though  only  12%  of  the  respondents  reported  knowledge  of "the 
existence  of *a  formal  or  informal  network  throOgh  which  participating 
colleges  communicate  with  each  other,  approximately  64%  view  such  a 

network  as  being  desirable.' 

(•"■ 

•  In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  prime  sponsors '  perspectives  '  ' 

concerning  whether  they  are  amenable  to  creation  of  special  programs  , 
designed  to  facilitate  increased  involvement  of  minority  and  small 
colleges,  the  following  question- was  posed: 

"Indicate  the  desirability  o'Khaving  special  state,  local, 
or  federal  programs  mandated  by'  Title  III  directed  to  small 
and/or  minority  colleges  and  universities . " 

The  responses  appear  in  Table  5: 


.  State                  Local:           ^  Federal 

Very  important' 
Important 
tfot  important 
No  response  * 

—  < 

16.4%                   21.3%  21.3% 
27.9%       .  y         23.0%'  24.6% 
31-1%                   31.1%  31.1% 
24.6%                   24.6%           *  23.0% 

TOTAL 

T 

ioo.o%             ioo.o%  'ido.6% 
 ; — . — :              '  r 
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There  seems  to  be  an  inclination  toward  identification  of" 
opportunities  for  small  and/or  minority  colleges  to  assess  the  CETA 
youth  initiatives,  though  approximately  24%  of  the  sample  did  not 
respond  to  this  questipn. 

* 

Finally,  approximately  84%  o'f  the  prime  sponsors  expressed  a 
willingness  to  participate  in  developmental  workshops  designed  to 
facilitate  establishment  and  maintenance  of  linkages  between .prime 
sponsors  and  universities. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  is  interesting  to  review  select 
additional,  unsolicited  comments  offered  by  the  prime  sponsors: 

—  Two  year  colleges  are  most  important  to  the  program; 

—  There  is  a  necessity  for  HEW  and  DOL  to  get  together  before 
/^linkages  can  really  be  fully  impl^jfented; 

—  Linkage  involving  not  only  colleges  and  prime  sponsors, 
but  also  vocational  education,  is  important  to  any  improve- 
ment in  CETA1  s  delivery  systejn; 

As  Title  III  programs  show  more  development,  specifically 
in  the  areas  of  careex  education  and  vocational  exploration,, 
colleges  may  be.  increasingly  involved  as  direct  resources 
for  youth  to  help  expose  them  to  possible  future  training 
and  specific  careen  options ; 

0 

—  Colleges  need  to  provide  realistic  curricula  and  training 
for  existing  employment  opportunities; 

~    Rather  than  directly  funding  colleges,  DOL  should  make^  funds 
available  to  prime  sponsors  so  they  may  decide  on  which 
colleges  to  use  such  funds,  and  in  wh a U  manner;  and, 

—  Positive  linkages  must  be  established  between  CETA  pritne 
sponsors  and  minority  colleges  becacrse  such  colleges 

-represent  an  untapped  source  of  positive  role  models  and 
fears  of  experience  and  expertise  in  dealing  with  problems 
and  concerns  of  minorities. 

The  11  fie 13  interview  case  studies  are  reproduced  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report.     It  should  be  reiterated,  however,  .that  PFI 
interviewed  officials  of  the  cognizant  prime  "sponsors,  selected 
minority  as  well  as  non-minority  colleges  and  universities.  The 
findings  reveal,  not  unexpectedly,  that  a  range  of  activities 
(linkages)  exist  between  prime  sponsors  and  universities.     There  are 
also  a  number  of  barriers  or, problems  which  preclude  linkage  building. 
As  a  generalization,  however,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  respondents 
agreed  that  there  is  a  need  for  prime  sponsors  and  universities  to 
work  together  more  closely. 
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The  following  are  sonje  of  the  findings  accumulated  pursuant  to 
.the  field  interview  process;  , 


— .    elitist  attitude  of  some^pllegfes^  and  universities  mitigate 
against -their  substantive  involveraentrw&th  GET A  programs; 

universities  selfish  (economically* c^riented)   in  their 
approach  to  obtaining,  contracts  ;  }:. 

community  or  two-year  colleges  seem  most  interested  in 
establishing  linkages.     However,  because  of  staff  and  resource 
constraints,   these  institutions  are  not  always  capable  of 
delivering  quality  services  to  prime  sponsors  and  their 
constituents  or  clients; 

prime  sponsor's  contracts  process  often  presents  a  barrier 
to  college  and  university  involvement; 

some  prime  sponsors  feet  they  have  in-house  capabilities  to 
^  perform  functions   (planning,  research,  evaluation)  whr&h' 
otherwise  could  be  contracted  with  a  university/; 

a*la£k  of  definition  with  regard  to  liability  for  CET& 
^  enrollees  employed  at  universities  limits  utilization  of 

universities  as  worksites. 

The  following  summari zes*  the  nature  of  college  utilization  at 
those  sites  chosen  for  field  interviews*) 

worksites  * 

% —    on-the-job  training  ' 

colleges  have  conducted  workshops  of  various  sorts  for 
prime  -sponsors  and  enrollees  \ 

classroom  training^of  prime  ^sponsor  staff  ' 

technical  assistance  to  prime  sponsors   (e.g.  casework 
and  counseling  techniques) 

vocational  training  and  instruction  »  ^ 

management  assistance. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


•    Based  upon  the  findings  herein  delineated,  and  following  analysis 
^of  subliminals,  etc.  ,PFI  makes  the  following  recommendations  to  the 
(U.S.  Department  of  Labor:  * 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor,  in  conjunction  with  prime 
sponsors,  should  convene  a  series  of  developmental  * 
wor^sJ|?ps  t<?  wh^ch  colleges  and  universities  would 
be  ii^Lted  (black  and  non-black)  ,    Such  workshops 
tfould  serve  as  a  forum  for  information  dissemination 
and  maintenance  of  program  linkages. 

2.  The  . Department  of  Labor  should  redouble  its  efforts  to 
increase  prime  sponsor  understanding  and  utilisation  of      '  ^ 

*     Title  jy  of  "CETA  in  relationship  to&Titles  II  and  III. 
Perhaps  the  most  effective- vehicle  for  this  would  be  a  " 
series  of  training  and  technical  assistance  strategies 
mobilized  at  the  regional  and  natronal  levels. 

3.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  develop  or  commission 
the  development  of  a  "program  guide"  which  describes 
methodologies  for  bridging  the  gap  between  vocational 
institutions^  colleges,  and  prime  sponsors  toward  a 
more  effective  education  and  training  delivery  system 
to  CETA  youth  participants.     This  guide^ould  include 

Retails  relevant  to  the  diverse , >articular\qpmmunity 
settings  and  characteristics.  % 

4-     In  view  ,of  observed  prime  sponsor  interest  ye,t,  in  some 
_  instances,  inexperience  in  efficient  resource  utilization, 

i  the  Department  of  Labor  should  provide  detailed  technical 

assistance  to  prime  sponsors  on  how  to  effectively  and 
efficiently  utilize  community  resources  to  facilitate 
program  actualization. 

5.  Prime  sponsor  utilization  of  universities  should  focus 
on  (a)  career  training,   (b)  staff  training  and  develop- 
ment,  (c)  research,"  (d)  program  development,  and 
(e)  career  counseling  and  guidance. 

6.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the  utilization  of 
community  colleges  as  technical  assistance  agents. 
Conscious  efforts  must,  be  made  to  build  their  capacity 
to  assist  prime  -  sponsors 

7.  The  special  education  capabilities^  of  colleges  * 
(especially  black  or  minority  institutions)  should 

-be  increasingly  utilized  to  teach  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  (the  majority)  CETA  enrollees. 

A-  < 
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8.    Cooperative  ventures  between  black  and  non-black  collegest 
and  universities -should  be  encouraged  to  facilitate 
institutional  capacity  building  and  to  assure  more  sensitive 
and  effective  service  delivery. 

'  9.    Both  theVvDepartment  of  Labor  and  prime  sponsors  should 
initiate  increased  efforts  to  improve  thte  understanding 
of  CETA  youth  initiatives  and  contracting  processefs  by  V 
black  colleges  and  universities.  s 
*       ►  »  *  * 

10.    An  examination  of  the  processes  _^y  which  prime  sponsors 
{  disseminate  program  information  to  the  community  and 
•-If  prospective  contractors  reveals  a  need  for  more 
consistency.    Consequently/  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  focus  its  attention  ©a  development  of  guidelines 
for  iifformation  dissemination.  . 


11.  In  light  of  the  Private  Sector  Initiative  Program  and 
other  efforts  the  Department  of  Labor  should  focus  efforts 
toward  utilization  of  colleges  and  universities  to 
facilitate  job  creation,  and  as  possible  employers. 

12.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  fund  6ne  or  more  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  stimulate  increased  linkage  between  black 
colleges  dr^ vjniversitiej#-and  prime  sponsors.     This  will 
enable  thejgathering  of  more  data  on  the  most  effective 
methodologies  :|Ehd  frameworks  within  which  the  most  success^ 
ful  marfis^e  maj^e  effected.     From  this  could  "conceivably  . 
come  a  model  for^xacilitating  establishment  and  inaintevwanc£ 
of  prime  sponsor/university  program  linkage. 


1 
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Field  Interview  fcase  Studies 


The  City  of  Boston 
Prime  Sponsor 


On  February  21,  1979  an  interview  was' conducted  with  three  .senior 
staff  members  of  the  Boston  Employment  and  Economic  Policy  Administra- 
tion, which  administers  the  CETA  program  for  the  Boston.  Metropolitan 
Area.  ^  The  "three  staff  members  includedKfe^ie  director  o,f  Employment  and 
Economic  Policy  Administration,  the  Deputy  pirector,  and  the  Director 
of  Educational  Services.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  responses 
and  observatiSris  drawn  front  that  interview. 

General  Description  of  Prime  Sponsor-University  Relationships 

Boston  is  a  community  of  more  than  23*  jinivers,i*ties ,  4-year  college^/ 
ana  juniqf  colleges,  and  is  the  home  of  such  prestigous  institutions  as 
,  Harvard,  MIT,  Radcl^ff.     Th6se  institutions  set "the  standards ' and  hf&ge 
of  university  *  training  for  the  nation  and  the  world  as  well.  foie 
qyertly  eUTtist  posture  of  the  Boston  higher  education  community 
mitigates  against  Substantive  involvement  of  these  universities  in  the 
implementation  of  CETA  prfcr^k  goals .     It- was  reported  that  the 
problem  is  manifested  along  tm^e  dimensions-: 

1.  Th£  Tack  of  Sensitiyity  on  the  part  of  the""" universities 
to  the  needs  and  pfoblen(s  k>£  the  economically  disadvantaged 
and  the  hard-core  unemployed;  . 

2.  '   The  lack  of- understanding  and  appreciation  of  CETA  program 
•  ^aftd  operating- procedures;  • 

?     3.     The  lack  of  appropriate  staff  time  and  capability  to  devote 
CETA  program, conceptualization  and  implementation. 

The  prime  sponsor  has  made  numerous,  attempts  in  the  past  to 
involve  the  *universi ties  in  some  meaningful  way  in  the.  development  and- 
^Implementation  of  CETA  programs.     These  attempts  have> of ten  been  in  N 
of  requests  for  proposals",  particularly  with  regard  to 
-programs.    'The  response  from  the  4-year\colleges  was  'for  the 
most  part,  di'scour aging,  as  the.y  seemed  to  be'  more  concerned  about 
what  the  CETA.  program  could  do  for  their  university  than  h'ow  the 
resources  of  the  universi^  could  be  applied  to  addressing  th£  needs 
of  the  hardcore  unemployed.     Throughout  the  interview,  it  was 
-continually  stressed^  that  the  attitudfe  of  most  universities  -is  that 
they  are  "in  business " ,  and  that  the/  look  upon  any  community' involve- 
of  all  as  an  opportunity  to  acquire  additional  monies, 
it  was  reported  that  most  of  the  responses  to  the^reques ts 


the  form 
Title  IV, 


ment ' first 
Therefore , 


for  proposals  were  "very  weak  on  content  and  program  development 
while  very  strong- on  budget."  -  * 


/ 
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Those  universities  that  showed,  genuine  interest  in , CETA  programs' 
submitted  proposals  that  revealed  at  lack  of  sensitivity  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  training  CETA  participants.     In  particular, 
Northeastern  University  deposed  to  provide  a  basic  English  instruction 
course  to  qualify  enrolled  for  the  GED.    Their  proposed  program  was 
to  involve  students,  which  exceeded  both  the  available  funds  and  the  • 
normal  group  classroom  size  for  CETA  programs.    More  importantly,  the  - 
university  proposed  to  use  Kenneth  Galbraith's,  "The  Structure  of  -the  . 
American  Economy"  as  .thA  reading  instructional  text  for  the  course. 
Although  the  Prime  Sponsor  attempted  to  sustain  the .university 's 
interest  in  participating  in  CETA  programs,  the  proposal  could  not 
be-  accepted,  it 'was  not  consistent  with  the  needs  of  most  enrollees. 

By  contrast,  the  junior  colleges  in  the  area  not  only  expres^d 
a,  genuine  concern  for  participating  in  CETA  programs',  but  also 
demonstrated  a  valid  sensitivity  to  the  types  of  problems 'involved  in 
training  CETA  enrollees.     The  problem  with  the  junior  colleges  is  that  . 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  staff  time  nor  available  expertise  to 
develop, comprehensive  training  programs  that  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  prime  sponsor,  grantee  provisions.     The  decision  of  the  'Boston 
Prime  Sponsor,  though,  was  that  with  some  assistance,  the  2-year 
institutions  would  be  more  appropriate  for  initiating  a  linkage  program. 

Description  of  Linkage  Activities 

The*  Boston  Prime  Sponsor  began  its  linkage"  activities  through  an 
initiative  titled  the  "Boston  Six",  that  involves  the  six  community 
colleges  in  the  Boston  area.     The  schools  include-: 


University  of  Massachusetts  - ^Two  year  program 

Bunker  Hill  Community  College   

Pvoxbury  Community  College 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art 
Boston  State  College 
Mass  Bay  Community  College 


The  Prime  Sponsor  met  with  representatives  of  each  of  the  schools 
to  explore  potential  program  development  and  two  schools.,  Ro^bury 
Community  College  and  Bunker  Hill  Community  College f>we re  most  receptive 
to  establishing  linkages.    A  program  was  attempted  wifeh  Roxbury 
ommunity  College  to  institute  a  pre-vocational  training  program. 
1  though  $70  ,00  of  Title  IV  funds  were  allocated  for  theWogr am,,  the 
liege  has'  not  been  able  to  develop  appropriate  scheduling:  and 
structional  procedures  due  to  shortages  of  staff  time  and  adminis 
«ministrative  priorities.     Bunker. Hill  Community  College  and  the 
rime  Sponsor  havediscussed  possible  course  instruction  for  CETA 
*taff  in  administr^irion  of  "anti-poverty  agencies".     To  date,  the 
*ogram  has  not  moved  beyond  the  discussion  stage. 

^      The  Prime  Sponsor  ha^ experience^  some  success,  in  its  "Pairings 
Programs",  whereby  ^a  local  high  school  and  an  area  college  are  paired 
to  provide  work  ex£'er ierfce  training  fo^high  school  students.  The 
"ligh  school  students  @^e  placed  in  a  worksite  at  th£  college  under  the 
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sypervision  of  a  college  employee  in  a  type  of  on-the-job  training 
(GJT)  effort •    There  have  been  24  OJT  pairings  with  the  community 
colleges  and  some  of  the  major  universities.    Although  marjy  of  the 
worksite  experiences  are  in  clerical  *^$d  maintenance  work,  such  as 
the  boat  repair  and  wood  finishing  worksite4  training  at  the  Harvard 
§$at  Club".  \ 

Given  these  initial  efforts  in  establishing  linkages  with  local 
universities,  it  was  the  consensus  of  those  persons  interviewed, 
that  there  is  a  greater  need  to  work  more  closely  with  the 
universities  in  developing  workable  programs.     They  stated  that  a 
basis  or  precedent  has  ,been  established  for  cooperative  efforts 
between  the  CETA  program  and  the  universities,  but  that  these  are 
•only  initial  steps  toward  the  creation  of  a  more  substantive  endeavor 
The^  interviewees  suggested  that  at  this  point,  a  series  of  workshops 
involving'  all  the  universities  and  the  Prime  Sponsors  would  be  most 
beneficial.    The  workshops  should  focus  on  providing  the  universities- 
with  information  regarding  CETA,  particularly  Title  IV  programs,  and 
orienting  them  to  the  specific  training  needs  of '  CETA  enrollees. 

w 

The  universities  in  turn  would  be  able  to  describe  the  extent 
of  their  capability  in  addressing  CETA  program  goals;  and  feasible 
projects  or  program  motdels  could  be  identified  upon  which  contractual 
agreements  could  be  established.     These  workshops  would  address/  the 
kinds  of  problems  encountered  by  both  the  Prime  Sponsor  and  the 
universities  in  developing  linkage  programs  and  would  identify  * 
possible  resolutions  to  these  problems,  *as  well  as  the  appropriate 
'operational  an<3  supportive  roles  to  be  'performed  by  both  the  Prime 
Sponsor  and  the  universities.     Most  importantly,  the  workshops  would 
establish  an  operational  structure  for  'oft-going  planning  and  prjogram 
development  .be tweerVtoi^e  Prime  Sponsor  and  the  universities  for /the 
implementation  of  CEfEft^programs .  / 
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Field  Interview 
City  of  Atlanta" 


On  March  6,  1979  ,  an  interview  was*  conducted  with  the  Youth 
Coordinator  for  the  Atlanta  City  Prime  Sponsor  and  the  Director  of  the 
Atlanta  Urban  Corp* ,  which  is  housed  at  Georgia  State  University*  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  responses  obtained  in  the  context  of 
these  interviews. 

Atlanta,  "Georgia,  is  a  progressive  urban  area  with  a  diverse 
socio-economic  mix  of  residents.     There  are  a  large  number  of  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions  in  the  area  (black  and  non-minority) 
with  a  fairly  impressive  recoird  of  responsiveness  to  the  needs  and 
problerns  of  the  community*     Approximately  90%  of  ths^  youths  enrolled 
in  the  Title  IV  programs  are  black.     Linkages  have  fexisted  between  the 
Prime  Sponsor  and  Atlanta  Junior  College,  Atlanta  University,  Clark 
College,  and  Georgia  State*  University . 

Though  linkages  have  been  established,   the  Prime  Sponsor  viewed 
increased  university  involvement,  especially  as  related  to  Title  IV, 
as  problematic.     One  basic  problem  is  a  scarcity  of  funds.  For 
example,  it  was  reported  that  80%  of  the  summer  funds  will  be  utilized 
at  worksites,  10%  will  be  used  for  career  planning,  fcnd  10%  for 
innovative  programs.     The  Prime  Sponsor  is  inclined  to  view  university 
participation  in  the  context  of  innovative  programs.     The  Carrier  to 
this  seems  to  be  that  community-based  organizations   (CBO)  receive 
priority  consideration. 

Another  barrier  to  increased  linkage  building  with  universities 
is  the  convoluted  contracts  process  ^required  by  the  Prime  Sponsor. 
Following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  this  process: 

* 

1.  Solicitations  are  published  in  the  newspapers  for  a  minimum 
of  three  days  (June  or  July  of  each  year) . 

2.  RFPs  are  .sent  to  prospective  contractors  listed  in  the 
Prime  Sponsor's  bidders  list,  and  to  groups  responding 
to  the  public  anno^incemepA;.  *  , 

3.  Proposals  are  received.     Initial  weeding  out  is  based  on 
failure  by  bidders  to  demonstrate  organizational  capabilities. 

4.  A  subcommittee  (staff  and  advisory  members)  is* established 
to  review  proposals.  * 

5.  The  subcommittee  makes  recommendations  to  the  full  Youth 
Council  and  the  Planning  Council.     The  latter  body  makes  ; 
final  funding  recommendations .     These  recommendations  are 
reviewed  once  by  the  Mayor  and  twice  by  the  City  Council.4 

An  ordinance  must  be  issued  by  the  City  Council  to  facilitate 
contract  negotiation.     From  there  prospective  contracts  are 
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.  forwarded  to  the  Ci^y  Attorney  for  review;  with  this  office's 
concurrence  the  contract  is  .finally  signed. 


The  aforedescribed  process  takes  between  two  and  three  months,  and 
there  is  an  obvious  discriminatory  effect  on  those  potential  contractors 
(e.g.  universities)  who, are  not  now  recipients  of  contracts.  In 
addition,   the  Atlanta  City  Prime  Sponsor's  contracting  process  makes 
no  provision  for  entertaining  "unsolicited"  proposals  or  concept  papers. 
The  possible  effect  of  this,  based  on  interview  responses,  may  be  that 
there  is  an  inconsistency  between  the  interests  ajid  priorities  of  the 
Prime  Sponsors  and  those  of  the  university  community  accounting  for 
a  relatively  low  level  of  university  involvement. 

Several  questions  wete  posed  with  regard  to  utilization  of 
universities  as  planning  or^research  and  evaluation  resources.  The 
view  of  the  Prime  Sponsor,  however,  is  that  it  possesses  the  in-house 
capability  to  appropriately  carry  out  these  functions.     The  view  of 
the  university  community  is  that  the  Prime  Sponsor  is  dogmatic  and 
jealous  about  guarding  its  autonomy  and  prerogatives.- 

Description  of  Linkage  Activities 

As  previously  stated,   the  Prime  Sponsor  has  established  linkages 
with  Atlanta  University,  Clark  College,  SSorgia  State  University,  and 
Atlanta  Junior  College.     The  nature  of  these  relationships  ranges 
from  university  membership  on  citizen  advisory  committees   (Georgia  " 
State)   to  contract  work  related  to  training,  guidance  and  counseling 
and  use  of  the  institution  as  a  worksite. 

Atlanta  Junior  College  operates  a  career,  exploration  laboratory 
facility;  Atlanta  University  and  Georgia  State  University  operated' 
Summer  Program  for  Economically  Disadvantaged  Youth   (SPEDY)  contracts 
(now  terminated) .     SPEDY  Proposals  from  OlarH  College  and  Morehouse 
were  rejected. 

Based  on  an  interview  with  the  representative  of  the  Atlanta 
Urban  Corps  at  Georgia  State,  it  was  revealed  that  this  program  had 
received  Title  I  and  III  funds  to  facilitate  placement  of  college 
work-study  students  who  meet  the  prescribed  eligibility  criteria. 
This  program  is  housed  at  Georgia  State  for  administrative  purposes 
only.     The  only  direct  link  that  the  prcrgram  has  to  the  university 
is  that  participant  and  staff  payrolls  are  handled  by  the  university 
business  office.     The  university  does,  however,  receive  considerable 
public  relations  benefits  as  a  consequence  of  its  association  with 
the  Urban  Corps.     As  a  result"  of  the  project,  working  relations 
(through  placements)  have'been  established  between  the  urban  corps 
and  over  200  local  social  service  agencies.     These  resources  could, 
perhaps,  be  systematical!/  tapped  by  the  Prime  Sponsor. 


856 


Interestingly ,*both  the  Prime  Sponsor  and  the  universities  would 
like  to  see  additional  linkages  established.     They  agreed  that 
workshops,  with  this  as  an  aim,  would  be  desirable.    Front  the  Prime 
Sponsor's  perspective,  such  workshops  should  (1)  seek  .to  increase 
university  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  Titles vof  CETA, 
(2)  enable  the  Prime  Sponsor  to  share  information  about  its  notions 
regarding  service  delivery,  and  (3)  provide  practicalV  tips  about        *  . 
effective  proposal  writing  (which  seemed  to  be  a  significant  issu^)  . 
The  representative  of  Georgia  State  indicated  an  interest  in  providing 
technical  assistance  (TA)  and  training  to  small  service  agencies  in 
crisis  management,  general  management,  and  networking..    He  indicated 
tnat  cne  ^riiae  sponsor's  bureaueratj  c  requirements'  (forms,  rigid 
procedures,  etc*)  caused  problems  for  his  institution. 
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University  of  Michigan-Industrial  Relations  School 


Human  Resources  Institute 


On  February  22,  19  79,  an  interview  was  conducted  with  the 
Director  of  the  Human  Resources  Institute,  which  is  housed  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Industrial  Relations.     The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  responses  and  observations  from  that  interview. 

General  CETA-University  Relationship 

Although  the  University  of  Michigan  is  the  largest  employer  in 
the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  there  has  been  little  activity  between  the 
University  and  the  Prime  Sponsor.     The  Director  of  the  Human  Resources 
Institute,  who  has  extensive  knowledge  of  CETA  programs,  and  labor- 
employment  programs  in  general,  ascribed  this  lack  of  cooperation  to 

the  following  issues: 

/ 

•  A  low  image  of  CETA  enrollees  by  the  University  community, 

•  A  lack  of  definition  of  responsibility  or  liability  for 
enrollees  while  employed  by  the  University, 

•  Interference* and  lack  of  cooperation  of  the  University" 
unions,  who  perceived  enrollees  as  "scab"  labor. 

He  stated  that  these  three  problems  have  continually  intervened 
to  minimize  the  role  of  the  University  in  participating  in  CETA 
programs.     The  University,  the  Prime  Sponsor,  and  the  City  have  had 
numerous  discussions  over  th^  past  two  years  to  find  some  solution 
to  these  problems,  and  while  the  problems  of  low  image  of  CETA 
enrollees  and  union  interference  have  been  minimized,  the  liability 
problem  remains  the  same.     Specifically,  the  problem  centers  around 
who  shall  pay  workmen's  compensation  for  enrollees  while  they  are 
being  trained  at  the  University. 

The  University  has  maintained  that  liability . should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Prime  Sponsor,  and  the  position  of  the  Prime 
Sponsor  is  that  sijice  the  enrollees  are  employed  by  the  University, 
even  though  in  an  OJT  capacity,  the  University  must  assume  this 
responsibility.     In  an  earlier  interview,  the  Director  of  the  Human 
Resources  Institute  reported  that  a  tentative  agreement  between 
himself: and  University  officials  had  been  reached  on  payment  of 
workmen's  compensation,  and  that  this  should  allov^for^in creased 
participation  by  the  University  in  CETA  programs 

Description  of  Linkage  Activities 

In  197(f,  the  University  of  Michigan  Established  the  Human 
Resource^  Institute  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  CETA 
enrollees.     The  Institute  functions  as  a  part  of  the  School  of 
Industrial  Relations,  and  hasflemployed  10  enrollees  since  its 
inception.     The  10  enrollees  were  hired  using  Public  Service 
Employees  (PSE)   funds  and  have  worked  in  OJT  positions  such  as, 
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computer  technician  trainee,  junior  programmer ,  social  worker 
technician,  ana  research  assistant  technicians. 

The  Director  of  the  Institute  stated  that  the  experience  had 
been  an  overall  success,  and  that  it  had  Shown  that  CETA  enrollees  can 
be  developed  into  reliable  workers  in  the  University  setting  and  can 
perform  technically  sophisticated  tasks  as  well.     In  response  to  the 
concern  regarding  the  risks  of  hiring  CETA  enrollees,  he  stated  that 
although  two  of  the  enrollees  had  previous  criminal  records,  there 
was  never  any  incidence  regarding  behavior  or  work  performance,  and 
that  most  had  moved  on  to  permanent  employment. 

\        In  other  linkage  activities,  faculty  members  from  the  School  of 
Social  Work  have  provided  management  training  workshops  and  casework 
technique  training  for  CETA  staff.     They  have  also  served  on  CETA  • 
Advisory  Boards  and  as  consultants  to  the  CETA  program. 

J*      The  Director  recommended  that  a  series  of  forum-workshops  be 
held  to  better  expose  University  department  heads  and  staff  to  the 
goals  and  operational  mechanics  of  CETA,  and  to  work  out  arrangements 
for  establishing  work-training  positions  for  CETA  enrollees  in  the 
University,  as  well  as  in  other  linkage  activities. 
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The  City  of  Ann  Arbor ' 
Prime  Sponsor 


On  February  22,  1979  an  interview  was  conducted  with  the  Director 
of  the  CETA  program  for  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.-  'The  fallowing  is  a 
summary  of  the  responses  from  that  interview.  - 

General  Description  of  Prime  Sponsor-University  Relationship 

In  comparison  to  most  cities,  the  Ann  Arbor  CETA  program  is 
relatively  small.     In  the  course  of  a  year,  it  services  approximately 
3,0-00  enrollees.     It  has  no  areas  of  substantial  unemployment,  and 
the  average  local  annual  income  is  approximately  $22,0-00.    Ann  Arbor 
is  essentially  a  college  town  and  the  University  of  Michigan  is  the 
largest  employer,  thus  the  majority  of  the  employment  opportunities 
are  professional  and  ^emi-prof essional  positions. 

Such  conditions  pose  a  difficult  problem  for  the  CETA  program 
which  must  attempt  to  place  hard-core  unemployed  ,or  under-employed 
individuals  in  what  are  essentially  professional  jobs.  Fortunately 
for  the  city,  the  CETA  Director  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the 
OEO  and^  Community  Action  Programs  as  well *as  in  the  genesis  of 
employment-lfraining  programs,  and  is  skilled  in  using  every  avail- 
able resource  in  the  community  to  develop  employment  opportunities 
for  CETA  enrollees.  - 

Given  fehe  employment  conditions  of  the  city,  it  is  necessary 
that  most  enrollees  participate  in  some  type  of  concentrated  skill 
development  that  is  directly  linked,  to  a  known  job  opportunity  in  the 
community.     Consequently,  the  use  of  higher  education  and  advanced 
vocational  training. facilities  is  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
CETA  program.     The  Prime  Sponsor  has  no  grantee  arrangements  or  sub- 
contracts, but  instead  enrolls  over  80%  of  the  CETA  participants  in 
m some  form  of  classroom  training  in  one  of  the  local  colleges  or 
vocational  schools.     The  program  uses  a  casework  approach  wherein 
each  applicant  is  tested  for  general  apptitude  and  employment 
interest,  and  then  placed  in  a  classrooin  slot  for  skills  training. 
The  classroom  activity  is  associated  with  a  particular  job  opening, 
which  is  usually  some  form  of  permanent  employment.     The  Prime 
Sponsor  uses  the  $100  ,000  of  Title  IV  funds  in  the  School-;Career 
Program  that  focuses  on  high  school  students  to  develop  vocational 
training  and  job  placement  programs  for  each  participant  before 
graduation  from  high  school. 

Description  of  Linkage  Activities 

Although  the  University  of  Michigan  is  the  largest  employer  and 
~the  largest' educational  facility  in  the  area,  the  CETA  program  has 
had  only  minimal  involvement  with  the  institution.     The  University 
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a^  small  number  of  OJT-PSE  slots  in  clerical  and  main-' 
tions,  but  an  on-going  probl4jn  has  persisted  regarding 
of  responsibility  for  workmen's  compensation  and  liability', 
ty  has  not  wanted  ^to  assume  this  rpspQnfeibility  and  has 
t  to  the  J>rime  Sponsor.     The  result  is  that  the  linkage 
University  and  the  Prime  Sponsor  has  been  limited  with 
rollee  placement  in  Uruve^'sity  wo^k  positions. 

eless,  considerable  success  ha?.be^n  achieved  in  the 
of  University^staff  as  consultants  to  the  CETA  program 
Ity  members  from  the  School  of  Social  Work  have  provided 
ining  and  technical  assistance  to  CETA  staff  in. casework 
ng  techniques.     University  staff  have  also  held  training 
th  CETA  staff  on  management  procedures  and  administrative 


The  majority  of  the  classroom  trainirig  has  been  given  by  the 
local  community  college  and  a  number  of  vocational  schools  in  the 
area.     Specifically,  an  arrangement  between  the  Prime  Sponsor  and  the 
Washtenaw.  Community  College  was  developed  4'  years  ago,  wherein  the 
college  sets  aside  a  series  of  classroom  slots  for  CETA  enrollees. 
The  Prime  Sponsor  employs  a  special  counselor  who  maintains  an  office 
at  the  college  to  assist  enrollees  in  class  scheduling  and  any 
classroom-related  problems. 

The  linkage  was  initiated  by  the  college  dean,  who  is  a  former' 
city  official,  and  the  CETA  Director.     Classroom  training  is  given 
in  such  diverse  areas  as:  , 


•  dental  assistants 

•  public  administration 

technicians 


•  X-ray  technicians 

•  computer  science 


•  auto  service 

•  welding  technicians 


•  child  care 

•  drafting 

•  nursing 
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htenaw  Community  college  has  been  flexible  in  developing 

the  CETA  program  that  are  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
In  one  case,  the-LPN  progrannat  the  college  was  filled- 
ular,  semester  with  12  enrollees  ^ho  wanted  to  seek 
s  nurses,     Tl)e  CETA  Director  established  an  arrangement 
Hospital  whereby  its  facilities  would  be  used  for  the 
the  college  would  provide  the  instructors.  Subsequently, 
was  obtained  from  the  hospital  to  hire  the  enrollees 
ion  of  training*     The  program  was  most  successful.  flight 
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of  the  enrollejes  were  hired  by  the  hospital  and  the  other  four 
obtained  employment  at  other  institutions.     The  CETA  Director  has 
also  placed  enrollees  in  the  LEAA-funded  program  at  the  college  for 
training  of  criminal  justice  technicians  and  has  secured  cadet 
positions  on  the  police  force  for  the  enrollees  upon  completion  of 
training. 

Tfte.CETA  program  also  has  special  arrangements  with  the  * 
Michigan  Technical  Institute,  a  private  business  college,  and  the 
local  cosmetology  training  school.     At  both  sites  the  Prime  Sponsor 
buys  classroom  slots  and  provides  support  and  job  placement.  The 
Institute -of fers  training  for  medical,  legal,  ard  executive  secre- 
taries as  well  as  general  typing  anc^  keypunching.     Because  there  is 
a  critical  shortage  of  clerical  workers  in  the  area,  most  of  the 
enrollees  are  easily  placed  on  jobs,  and  many  are  placed  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.     A  similar  arrangement  was  established  with 
the  local  cosmotology  school;  and  some  of  the  CETA  graduates  have 
established *^heir  own  businesses  and  presently  hire  other  CETA  en- 
rollees on  an  OJT  basis.     The  students  go  to  school  in  the  mornings 
^nd  work  in  the  shop  in  the  afternoon;  CETA  pay^T  the  tuition  and 
the *shop  pays  the  wages. 

Bas£c  education  and  GED  training  is  provided  through • arrange- 
ments with 'the  city  vocational  education  program  and  the  Washtenaw 
Community  College.     The  CETA  Director  and  staff  have  attempted  to 
utilize  every  available  resource . in  the  city  to  provide  training  to 
enrollees. 

♦ 

It  appears  that  the  Ann^  Arbor  program  linkage  is  quite  successful 
and  emerges  as  a  model  for  other  cities,.     The  key  to  this  success 
seems  to  be  attributable  to  the  willingness  of  the  Prime  Sponsor  and 
staff  to  strenuously  pursue  arrangements  with  the  educational 
institutions  that  would  benefit  CETA  enrollees  and  the,  program  in 
general.     The  Director  stated  that  the  approach  of.  using  college 
classroom  skill  training  as  a  direct  access,  to  a  permanent  job. 
ensures  that  the  student  will  work  extra  harfl  to  complete  the  training, 
Also,  there  is  a  specific  context  in  which  the  college  and  the  CETA 
program  can  plan  training  programs  th^t  are  specifically  tailored  to 
enrollees  needs.     He  suggested  that  i  %  would  be'.most  beneficial  if 
other  CETA  programs  in  the  Detroit-Ann  Arbor  a£e\  could  work  together 
in  a  concerted  effort  with  the  university  and  vbca^tiohal  training 
schools  to  develop  and  expand  training  opportunities  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  s  L 
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University  of  Missouri 
Extension  Center 


On  February  22 ,  1979,  an  interview  was  conducted  with  the  CETA 
Project  Coordinator  for  the  University  of  Missouri  Extension  Center 
at  St.  Louis.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  that  interview. 

General  CETA-University '  Relationship 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Lincoln  University  campus,  has  specialists  and  faculty  who  have 
provided  support  for  youth  development  efforts  statewide,  since  the 
early  1960s.     The  various  centers  have  participated  in  CETA  programs 
funded.' under  Titles  I,. II,  IV,  and  VI.     The  Coordinator  stated  that 
he  first  learned  of  Title  IV  programs  in  late  1977  through  the 
Governor's  Special  Grants  Program  for  Youth.     In  April  of  1978,  the 
Extension  Center  was  awarded  a  Title  IV  grant  which  has  been 
continued  through  1979.     The  Extension  Center  has  no  direct  contact 
with  the  St.  Louis  CETA  office. 

From  experience  with  the  Title  IV  grant,  to  date,  the. 
Coordinator  stated  that  he  feels  the  Title  IV  program  is  "too  re- 
strictive" .     He  stated  that  their  present  project  is  only  "fairly 
successful"  in  that  it  allows  the  center  to  teach  only  the  basics 
and  attempts  to  provide  motivation.     Although  graduates  are  more 
.employable  after  completing  the  program,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
they  will  find  work  or 'return  to  school.     He  would  like  to  see  the 
program  expanded  to  include  a  much  younger  age  group,  allowing  for 
early  motivation  and  career  direction  before  youths  become  dis- 
affected in  their  late  teens. 

He  felt  that  sel£-;Lmage  and  motivational  programs  are  more 
appropriate  for  the  Extension  Center  and  do  not  conflict  with  the 
para-professional  and  technical  training  provided  by  the  St.  Louis 
Community  College  System;  or  the  GED  program  in  the  public  schools. 
He  stated  that  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  appropriate  alignment 
between  University  ^fcals  and  CETA  goals.  *  .  .  • 

Description  of  Linkage  Project  -  / 

The  Extension  Center  Title  IV  grant  is  devoted  to  a  series  of 
workshops  in  self-image  and  career  development.     The  center  employs 
a  staff  of  five  education  specialists  and  counselors  who  conduct 
these  workshops  in  community  schools,,  detention  centers,  churches, 
and  civic  organizations.     The  center  is  intended  to  serve  approxi- 
mately 2,000  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 

The  program  is  based  on  the  premise  that  high  unemployment 
among  disadvantaged  youth  is  due  largely  to  low  self-image  and  a 
lack  of  basic  knowledge  and  skills  in  career  planning  and  employment 
search.     The  .program  is  divided  into  three  phases  that  ^include : 
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Self.- image  Workshops  -  six  sessions  devoted  Ito 
definition  of  self-image  and  perceptiqn  of  delf  and 
others,  development  of  good  posture,  instruction  on 
^    personal  appearance,  interpersonal  relational  skills, 
development  of  good  listening  habits,  and  stress 
management.- 


/ 


2-     Career  Development  Workshops  -  sessions  on 'how  to        J  * 
•cotnplete  employment  applications  and  develop 
knowledge  of  interviewing  techniques;  how  to  write 
^an  employment  resume/  explore  career  choiaes,  and 
develop  a  two-year  career  plan;  and  how  to/  utilize 
community  resources  and  -general  life  management- 
skills.    .  -  \  ' 

3.    Job  Development  -  a-p-ilot  c  a  r^rj  development  program 

for  40%  ;of  the  youth  involved  in  the  program,  wherein  * 
the  youth  will  be  placed  in  direct  employment  and/or 
referred  to  skill  development  and  service  agencies 
that  are  consistent  with  the  individual's  career  plan. 

r«-T??'e  Extens?-0n  Center  is  also  Coordinator  of  the  Youth  Employment 
coalition,  which  is  composed  of  youth  services  agencies  that  meet 
regularly  to  share  information  and  ideas  on  youth  employment  and 
related  interests.    The  center  and  the  coalition  .also  publish  a 
directory  of  youth  service  programs  and  agencies  that  is  used  in 
career  development  workshops  and  distributed  throughout  the  St.  Loiis 
community. 


s 


Albany  CETA  Prime  Sponsor 


On  .February!  27,  1979/  an  interview  was  conducted  with 
Director  of  Speqial  Programs,  and^the  Director  of  Youth  Programs"  % 
/for  the  Albany  Human  Resources  Center',  Albany,  New  York,  which  ** 
/administers  the /City's  CETA  program.     The  following  is  a  summary  of 
that  interview./ 

General  CETA-Uryiversity  Relationship 

The  Human; Resources  Center  operates  the  CETA  program  for/  the 
City  of  Albany1  only /and  not  the  entire  Alban^  CbuntyJ     The  Center 
has  approximately.  1,700  enrollees  each  year  $nd  a  budget  of  $900, 0£0 
for, youth  programs.     There  is  little  industry  in r&fe  Albany  area; 
the  Stpte  government  and f the  State  University  of J  New  York  are  the 
largest  employers.  ^ 

The  Center  uses  only  'one  subcontractor,  the  local  chapter  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Business  whicb  sponsQr  an  OJT  program  for 
adults.     The  Center  participates  in  a  YEDPA-LEAAQd/o ject  with  tfre 
local  school  system  which  performs  testing,  GED  and  basic  skill 
training  for  high  school  drop-outs.     The  Center  attempts  to  maintain 
maximum  control  over  all  its  enrollees  and  develops  individual 
training  and  work  experience  prografns  for  e^ch  participant. 

The  Center  has  developed  a  series  of  linkages  with  the  sChtfols^ 
in  the  Albany  area.     There  are  21  colleges  and  universities  in  the  „ 
Albany-Troy-Schenectady  Community,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  State 
University  of  New  York.     The  State  University  sponsors  a  special 
program  entitled  the  Education  Opportunity\Center  pf  the  Capital 
District  (EOC)  which  is  located  in  Troy  and^S-s^administered  by  the 
Hudson  Valley  Community  College.     Its  function  tbsj?*  to  provide  tuition 
free  educational  opportunities,  occupational  skill  training  and* 
counseling  to  anyone  18  years  of  age  and  over  who  is  uuderemployejl 
or  unemployed.     The  EOC  provides  training  in  c>^ri6al  and  business, 
automotive,  building,  data  processing  and  cosmetology  trades,  and* 
course  work  in  high  school  equivalency  and  college  preparation. 

In  addition  to  the  EOC  the,  Human  ^Resources  Center  also  has 
special  projects  with  other  colleges  in  the  area  for  work  experience 
and  CETA  staff  training.     The  officials  interviewed  stated  that  they 
would  have  more  linkages  if  there  were  ample  staff  time  to  develop 
the^contacts  and  training  programs  with  the  colleges,  m  Sectary,  4>ne 
official  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  Educational  Adv&s'fafrent 
Coordinator  for  CETA  with  the  State  University,  which  role  ii 
intended  to  determine  if  enrollee  course  work  during  training  can  be 
applied  toward  university  credits  in  a  two  or  four-year  college 
^program.  ! 
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Description  of  Linkage  Projects 

•    The  Prime  Sponsor  has  three  types  ofc  linkage  activities: 
•  '  •  Classrooy  training     *    #  *  *. 

#  1  On-the-Job  training 

f 

•  Staff  upgrading     J  - 

,   Classroom  Training  \  «  , 

As *expected,  most  of  the  classroom  instruction  is  performed  by 
t the  EOC  at  the  Troy  campus  of  Hudson  Valley  .Community  College,  At 

present,  there*  are  20  enrollees  taking  course  work  in  areas  that 
t  include  accounting,  building  maintenance,  cosmetology,  printing/ 
aut8  n\|ph^nics,  welding,  typing  and  stenography,  and  general  cfffice 
worke^fskftls.     There  are  10. enrollees  in  , the  college  preparatory 
course  which  includes  course  work  in  writing  techniques  and.  science, 
and  provides  services  in  academic  counseling  a$&-  college  placement/ 


^        Le  the  course  work  is  free,  'the  Prime  Sponsor  Rays  a  stipend 
(to  the  enrollee  for  the  period  of  classroom  graining,  aid  works 4with 
the  £OC  in  procurring  permanent  employment  for ^ach  CETA\student  at 
•  the  completi^  of  the,  cotirsQ^    The  only  problem  with  the  linkage 
program  is^Tat  the*  EOC  is  located  in  Troy,  and  most  Alban^  enrollees 
must  arrange  for  special  transportation.    The  transportation  problem 
contributes  €a  absenteeism,  of .which  the  EOC  is  most  intolerant,  - 
,  Consequently  some  CETA  enrollees  continually  drop  out  of  courses  and 
never 'acquire!  training  in  any  skill  area. 

The  Prime "Sponsor  also  has  a* linkage  agreement  with  the  Albany 
business  College,  where  CETA  enrollees,  four  at  a  time,  receive 
instruction  'for  ten  weeks  in  retail  .sales.    'The  cc^ege  has  a  specially 
prepared  program  for,?the  enrollees,  and  along,  with,  the  Prime' Sponsor, 
-,(1attempts  to  find -permanent  .employment  for  each  stu&ent  upon  completion 
of  the.  course  work.     As.  with  the  EOC,  the  Prime  Sponsor  .pays  a  stipend 
to  the  ertrolJ.ee  for  the  duration  of  the  course. 


On-  the- Job*  >Tra  in  ing 


i      *  • 
The  Human  Resource  Center  uses  250  agencies,  businesses,  and  • 
organizations  as  jobsites  in  its  work  experience  program.     The  pro- 
•  w gram  allows  for  1/000  hours  of  work  experience  at  each -site,  and  most 
of  the  sites  are  in  thelState  government  system.     The , university  -work- 
sites are  the  State  University  of  New  York, (SUNY)  and  the  Junior 
College  of  Albany.     There  are  seven  enrollees  in  work  experience 
-     positions  at  SUNY.     Five\  work  in  clerical  positions  and  two  in  the  •* 
•«    print  shop.     The •  linkage^  was  'initiated  by  the  Director  of  Personnel 
at  SUNY,  but  the  positions  are  completely  subsidized  by  the  Prime" 

'  '  *  **» 
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sor.     If  the  enrollee  demonstrates  adequate  .performance ,  the 
Un^ersity  '  provides  permanent  employment.     Dq&iing  the  3-month,  work 
experience,  the  SUNY  staff  provides  on-the-joo  training  and  assist 
tfre  enrollees  in  pr^parHig  for  typing  proficiency  tests  and  the 
State  Civil  Service  Exam.     It  was  reported  that  some  enrollees 
acquire  jobs  at  other  locations  that  off£r  better  wages  and  greater 
opportunity  for  advancement.     The  work  experience  program  at  the 
Junior  College  of  Albany^  is  similar  to  the  SUNY  project.  Both 
programs  provide  enrollees  with  opportunities  to  enter  the  'State  ' 
Civil  Service'  5$»stem,  which  is  the*  largest  employer  irn  the  Albany 
area.     The  most  significant  problem  with  the  university  wort  experience 
projects  is  sensitizing  the  university,  staf^to  working  Witn  trainees, 
who  often  require  assistance  in  adjusting  to  the^  work  environment^ 
as  well-  as  on-going  skill  development  training. 


Scaff  Upgrading 

In  1975  the  Prime  Sp<pnsor  initiated  a  staff  training  linkage 
program  at-  St.  Rose  College  that -provided  training  for  -C ETA  staff 
counselors.     The  program  consisted  of  undergraduate  courses  in 
interviewing  techniques ,  qasework  and  career  counseling  procedures. 
The  instruction,  was  paid  for  by  a  $10,000  "grant  to  the  college  and 
30  CETA  staff  enrolled  in  the  courses,  which  were  particularly 
heipful  to' the  para-professional  staff  members.      "  * 


There  is  sf  reverse  linkage  project,  wherein  SUNY  gradu 
students  in  the  School  of  Social  Welfare  and  Counseling  perform 
internships  at  the  Human  Resource  Center,,     These  interns  are  used 
heavily  in  the  summer  youth  programs,  and  some  of  them  acquire  ^ 
permanent*  positions  with,  the  Prime  Sponsor.  f.  V  I 

Since  1975.   the  Russell  Sage  College  has  provided* course 
instruction . in  public  administration  to  CETA, staff..  The  linkage  kqs~ 
initiated  by  .the  CETA  Director 'who  also  taught  at  t^he  college.  CETA 
pays  full  course  tuition  Which  is  usually(  $200  pe^course. 

t 

Whilfe  the  Al'bany  CETA  program  has  established  viable  links  t<^ 
the  university  community  in  .the  area,  bSth  officials  interviewed 
stated  that  the  higher  education  resources  remained  under-utilized, 
and  that  there  remains  a  need  to  better  sensitize  the  schools  to  the 

^goa'is  and  needs  of  the  CETA  program.     They  suggested  that  a  series  of 
workshops  involving  all  20  colleges  as  well  as  the  various  prime 
sponsors  in' the  area  wpuld  be  a  significant  start  in  addressing  this 

'  problem  and  initiating  new  linkage  programs. 


9 
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Hods taC- Valley  Conununity  College 

/  ' 

On- February  27,  1979,  an  interview  was  conductec^i  th  the 
Assistant  to  the  Vice  President  for 'Student  Affairs  for*  Hudson 
Valley  Commurfity  College.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  ,that 
interview.  • 

General  CETA- University  Relationship 

Hudson  Valley  Community  College  is  a  two-year  higher  education 
institution  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  5,300  students.  .  It 
receives  one- third  funding  from  Troy-Schenectady  County,  one- third 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  one-third  from  student  tuition. 
The  official  interviewed  is  Director  of  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Ptogram(EOP)   for  the  College,  which  is  a  non-degree  program  for 
economically  disadvantaged  students  who  have  a  genuine  desire  to 
pursue  college  work,  but  have  been  denied  admittance  to  the  regular 
two-year  degree  program,  have  financial  problems,  and  have  a  less 
than  80  high  school  grade  point  average. 

The  EOP  provides  counseling,  tutoring,  and  college  preparatory 
courses,  and  allows  the  student  to  enter  the  regular  college  program 
'after  one  year,  which  extends  the  permis-sable  time  for  degree  require- 
ments from  2  to  3  years.     Many  students  4ake  the  college  prep  courses 
at  the  Ed ueationat  Opportunity  X©nter  ^n-dowwtowii  Troy  and  then  enter 
the  EOP'for  six  months  before  "qualifying  for  the  regular  degree     '  \ 
program.     The  EOP  also  Jspohsors  students  in  non-degree  program's  who 
wish  to-  acquire  skill  training  in  an  area  for  which  there  are  ho 
courses  offered  at  the  EOC  or  other  local  institutions. 

u 

At  present,   there  are  1,500  non-degree ■ students  in  the  program 
which,  according  to  the  Director,  is  most  suitable  for  many  CETA 
enrollees.     In *fche  past,  the  program  has  invplved  less  than  100  QETA 
students  from  the  surrounding  counties.     He  stated  that  this  may  be 
attributable  to  CETA  counselors  and  placement  personnel  not  being 
'fully  aware  of  the  opportunities  available  in  the  program,  and,  hence, 
they  direct  most,  enrollees  to  the  courses  available  at  the  EOC. 
Unless  the  £nrollee  has  previously  identified^  specific  career  goal, 
for  which  there  is.- training  that  is  provided  only  atk  the  college,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  EOP  wil^be  used  as  a  }ob-trairting  resource.    4  - 

Description  of  Linkage  Prbjects 

*  * 

There  are  15  CETA  enrollees  presently  in  the  EOP.     They  are  inr 
volved  in  training  which  includes  course  work  £or  electrical 
technicians,  dental  assistant;.  X-r.ay  technicians,  computer  technicians, 
and  keypunch  opfe'rat'ofs .   •The'.pri^e  sponsor  pays  'for  one  year  of  training 
and  the  EOP  pays  the  remainder ♦ .  The  EOP' and  theJ  prime  sponsor  counseling 

V: 
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staff  attempt  to  place  the  individuals  after  training,     The  EOP  pro- 
vides tutoring  and  counseling  when  necessary  and  encourages  many 
enrollees  to  pursue  the  full  degree  program. 

The  Pirector  stated  that  the  college  would  like  to  expand  its. 
participation  in  the  CETA  program,  and  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  explore  new  programs  with  the  are.a  prime  sponsors.     He  stated 
that  a  workshop- forum  involving  the  area  prime  sponsors  and  other 
colleges  would  be  most  appropriate  for  enhancing  the  quality- of 
training  of  the  CETA  program,  and  that* Hudson  Valley  would  be 
willing  to^  serve  as  the  host  site  for  such  a  workshop. 


A 
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On  February  23 ,  1979/  an  interview  was  conducted  with  the 

Assistant  Director  of  Grants,  Research  Development  Division  of  the 

Detroit  Manpower  Department.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  that 
interview.-                    '  .v 

General  CETA-University  Relationship 

The 'Detroit  Department  of  Manpower  has  over  40/000  enrollees  in 
its  various  programs/  with  over  12  million  dollars  in  Title  IV 
programs,    (YIEPP  -  Qh  million/  YETP  -  3.6  million/  and  YCCIP  - 
746  thousand) .     The  Grants-Research  Division  has  made  a  strenuous 
effort  in  the  past  to  involve  universities  and  community  colleges 
in  the  CETA  grants  program,  usually  through  special  grant  announce- 
ments and  unsolicited  proposals. 

Although  a  number  of  higher  education  institutions  are  presently 
involved  in  CETA  prpgrams ,  the  official  interviewed  stated  that  a 
series  of  problems  exist  that  limit  the  degree  of  linkage  activity 

and  minimizes  the  effectiveness  of  existing  efforts.  "  She  reported  

that:#  !  "j  "  ~~ 

1.  Most  of  the  schools  are  concerned  primarily  about 
the  money,  they  are  too  self-serving 'and  do  not 

have  the  prdper  focus  on  employment/  - 

2.  The  universi«b€s~"tisually  do  not  want  to  take, the' 
lesser  qualified  applicants,  and  by  accepting  only 
the  creme  of  the  crop,  they  build  in  their  own 

success.  .  *  . 

X 

*  v 

3.  Most  of  the  schools  lack  the  sensitivity  for  training 
the  hard-core  unemployed  and  do  not*"have  the  capability 
to  provide  non-traditional  educational  techniques; 

*  x     plu?  there  are  insufficient  funds  in  the  budget  to 

build  in  the  development  of  special  education  techniques 
into  the  project. 

*  ♦ 

These,  problems  tend  to.  be  more  prominent  among  the  4-year  colleges 
than  among  tfee  junior  colleges.    'The  junior  colleges  have  a  greater 
sensitivity  t&  draining  the  hard-core  unemployed,  and  some  of  them, 
particularly  Wayne  County  and  the, Shaw  College  2-yea»  program,  do 
provide  basic  educational  training,  but  they  feel  that  they  must  be 
totally,  successful  in  their  efforts  and  therefore  remaia  reluctant 
to  take  on  the  moote  challenging  enrollee  cases.     She  also  stated  that 
the  lack,  of  sensitfivity  on  the  part  of  the  4-year  schdols  and  the  fear 
%pf  failure  on  the/part  of  the  junior  colleges  mitigates  against  the 
ilopment  of  many  linkage  efforts.  * 
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Additionally,  she  pointed  out  that 
more  than  technical  skills;  they  need  .as 
the  workplace  and  becoming  "more  rounded 
of  the  schools  do  not  have  the  time  or  s 
the  expertise  to  assist  enrollees  in  mak 
'and  therefore  request  only  applicants  th 
Also,  there -is' of ten  a  problem  in  schedu 
ments  and  OJT  assignments,  in  that  the  s 
'September,  but  the  Prime"  Sponsor  may  not 
until  after  the  fiscal  year  begins,  and 
university  part icipation • . 

Description  of  Linkage  Projects  ' 


many  of  the  enrollees  need 
sistance  i'rf  adjusting  to 
She  stated  that  many 
tate  that  they  do  not  have 
ing  these  adjustments, 
at  are  prepared  to  work, 
ling  of  contractual  arrange- 
chool  year  begins  in 

be  able  to  sign  contracts 
this  often  discourages 


Most  of  the  linkage  activities  are  OJT,  work  experience  training 
The  Prime  Sponsor  assumes  all  workmen 1  s  compensation  and  liabil-ity 
responsibility  while  the  enrollees  participate  in  the  OJT  project^  • 
There  are  six  higher  education  institutions  presently  involved  in  * 
linkage  projects.     These  include;  1  '* 

v#    Wayne  State  -  received  a  YCCIP  Grant  to  provide!  ^ 
work  experience  and  training  in  conservation  and'      '  J\ 


tree  planting. 

Shaw  College  -  received  a  STIP  Grant  to'train    -  \ 
dental  assistants,'  and  conducted  a  PSE  Project  „to\ 
train  enrollees  in  clerical  and  custodial  skill's. 
Most  recently  Shaw  received  a  YEPT  Grant  to  prpvide 
training  in  career  development  for  the  elderly',    ,  , 


r 
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cjhland  Park  Community  College  a-nd  the  University 
Detroit  both  provide  vocational  trainirig  and 
presently  conduct  classroom  and  on-the-job  training 
in  polimers  and  inhilation  therapy. 


Wayne  County  Community  College  -  received ^  special 
grant  for  the  draining  of  females.  With  the  use  qfs. 
STIP  funds  the  college  provides  training  in'  areas4.  *  ! 
not  traditionally  open  to  females  such  as,  drafting*  ' 
and  structural  ste'el  erecting.        -  /   *.  I 

Mary  Grove  College  -  received  a  .Title  II  Graat>-to'   *,  , 
develop  Assessment  seVvices  for  the  Prime  Sponsor.  ,  ;J  * 
The  College  designed  the  assessment  program  apd  „•* 
participated  in  its  implementation  with  'the  CfiTA"  sfca^f\ 


ilso  used  University  faculty  ^'consultants 
'/'the  University 'of  Michigan-  School  of  ***  \ 


The  Prime  Sponsor  has  a. 
to  the  CETA  staff .     Recently,  _.._.„„^   _  WJ.WIiJ.^14  ^41WWJ.  v 

Industrial  Relations  and  Social  Work  provided  wor*sho^jferainingV 
.sessions  to  CETA  staff  on  employabili ty  development./  '/;/:-'/ 
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The  official  interviewed  suggested  that  a  comprehensive  work- 
shop, involving  all  the  prime  sponsors  and  the' universities  and  two 
•year  colleges  in  the  Detroit  area,  would  be  most  berri^icial  in 
resolving  many  of  the  problems  relating  tQ  linkage  projects •  She 
recommended  jthat  the  workshops  should  focus  on:' 

•  Developing  a  greater  understanding,  on  the  part  of 
the  universities ,  of"  CETA  goals  'and  the  types  of  CETA 

.         ,  .grant  monies .  available  to  the  schools/-** 

•  Engendering  a  more  substantive  understanding  of  the  f 
\  ^    .needs*,  of  CETA  enrollees  and  identifying  the  types  of 

specific  skills  and  programmat/Lc  activities  that 
.•address  these  needs, 

*  » 

m    Exposing  the  Prime  Sponsors  to  the  types  and  extent 

-of  potential  programmatic  resources  available  at  the* 
-  « universities  in  order  that  the  Prime  Sponsor .might 
be  more  able  to  assist  the  universities  irf  the 
/pff  *   development  and  implementation  of  linkage  activities, 

Exploring  $nd  identifying  alternative  certificate 
,  ,       :      progr,aip§  tor  CETA  enrollees  wno  cannot  master^~certain 
n-m    .  /         academic  skills ,  but  who  are  sufficiently  skilled 
y.*~'-     '  to  be  employed. 


Wayne  State  University. 


On  February  23,   1979,  an  interview  was  conducted  with  the 
Director  of  Employment  Services  for  Wayne  State  University,  and  two 
of  his  assistants.'    The  following  is  a  summary  of  that 'interview . 

•  * 

General  CgTA-Universi ty  Relationship 

*•  * 
Wayne  State  is  a  large,  multi-program  state-supported  university 

. located  within  the  City  of  Detroit  with  many  academic  and  community- 
related  programs  throughout  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area.  The 
officials  interviewed  were  unaware  offiany  CBTA-related  projects  other 
than  those  that  they  had  developed  in  Vthe  Employment  Services  Division. 
It  was  learned  from  the  interview  withy  the'  Detroit  Prime  Sponsor, 
that  the  Wayne  State  Ecology  Department  conducted  a  work  experience 
program  using  YCCIP  funds,   to  train  CETA  enrollees^  in  conservation  and 

-  tree  planting.  *^The  of f icials ^interviewed  stated  that  there  could  be 
other  programs  in  other  departments,  but:  unless  the  ejirollees  were 
placed  directly  on  the  University  payroll*,   the  project  needed  hiring 
approval  from  the  Employment  Services  Office. 

The  Employment  Services  Division  participated  in  one  CETA  linkage 
project.     Though  the  project  had  problems,   it  was  considered  a 
general  suqgess,  and  the  Division  would  like  to  continue  it  and  pursue 
additional  projects  /  -  ^he~VTX±vers%tY~tms'  a  critical  need  for  clerical 
personnel •     It  employs  more  than  1,500  persons  in  the  clerical  fields 
and  must  compete  with  the  large  companies  and  corporations  in  the  9 
city  for  qualified  applicants.     The  University  competes  with  a 
handicap  because  its  salaries  are  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  "less 
thafti  the  salaries,  offered  by  the  large  companies  in  the  city. 
Consequently,   the  Division  is  open  to  OJT  linkage  projects  for  clerical 
personnel ,  but  as  pointed  out,  General  Motors  and  the  other  large 

'corporations  also  have  clerical  training  programs,  and  they  tend  to 
draw  the  most  qualified  applicants,  because  they  can  offer  higher 
salaries  and  greater  opportunity  for  advancement.     This  poses  a 
particular  problem  in  that  many^of  the  positions  at  the  University 
require  clerical  personnel  with  advanced  skills  in  technical  and 
statistical  typing,   for  which  many  clerical  trainees  would  not  be 
qualified,*     Nevertheless,  it  is  felt  that  given  the  clerical  shortage 

g£  clerical  personnel  at  the  University,  a  well  run  OJT  program  could 

'address  many'of  the  University's  clerical  needs. 

4 

Description  of  the  Linkage  Projects 

In. 19  75,- the  Director  of  Employment  Services  attended  a  meeting 
held  by  the  Detroit  Department  of  Manpower  on  University  participation 
in  the  City's  PSE  Program.     The  meeting  resulted  in  thar  establishment 
of  a  Kork  experience  project  at  the  University,  whereby  the  Employment 
Division  was  authorized  by  the  city  to  hire  20  PSE  clerical  personnel. 
The  University  performed  the  certification,  which  at  that  time  required 
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the  enrollee  to  have  been  unemployed  for  30  days  and  a  resident  of  the 
City  of  Detroit.     The  applicants  were  also  screened  for  clerical  skills 
and  prior  training*  and  experience. 

* 

During  the  course  of  the  project,,  35  PSE  enrollees  participated  in 
the  progf&m*  and  ,25  eventually  obtained  regular  employment  at"*the  ' 
University.     While  under  the  PSE'  authorization,   the  participants  were 
employed  on  a  full-time  basis ,  and  received  a  salary  of  $8,000  per 


year  with  full  union  benefits..     Tjie  problems  began  in  late  1976  when 


the  PSE  certification  regulations  changed  to  require  that  the 
applicants  also  be  economically  disadvantaged.     The  University  did  not 
feel  that  it  had  the  capability  to  accurately  determine  the  econonflc  \ 
disposition  of  the  applicants,  and,  along  with  the  voluminous 
certification  paperwork  required  on  all  PSE  employees,  administration 
.of  thfe  project  became^  extremely  time-consuming  and  cumbersome. 

«  *  « 

Eventually  the  City  assumed  all  certification  responsibilities 
and  merely  made  referrals  to  the  University.    Many  of  the  raferrals 
made  by  the  Prime  Sponsor  did  not  meet  Employment  Division  standards 
and  after^a  period  of  approximately  six  months/  no  referrals  were  made. 
Presently,  thpugh  the  program  is  still  technically  operative,  there 
are  no  new  participants.  ^ 

It  was  suggested  that  what  is  needed  is  a* well  designed  coopera- 
tive training  effort  between  the  Prime  Sponsor  and  the  University. 
The  proposed  'effort  would  involve  pre-skill  training  of  applicants  by 
tfie  Prime  Sponsor,  who  would  then  assign  enrollees  to  the  University 
Employment  Division  in  an  OJT  arrangement.     The  Division  could,  then 
utilize  its  senior  clerical  administrative  staff  to  supervise  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  applicants  for  a  predetermined 
period  of  time  while  the  applicants  adjusted  to  the  work  environment 
and  improved  their" skill  proficiency.     Once  the  trainees  had  attained 
the  necessary  skill  proficiency  they  could  be  reassigned  to  permanent 
work* positions  within  the  University. 

It  was  stated  that  Wayne  State  did  not  perceive  any  problem  in 
handling  the  liability  responsibility  for  tfie  trainees  while, in  the 
OJT  phase  and  would  be  willing  to  allow  for  scheduling  of  continued 
classroom  training  during  the  normal  working  hours.     In  order  for 
such  a  project:  to  be 'established,  it  was  stated  that  the  University 
administration  would  hav'e  to  initiate  negotiations  wi tjv  the  Prime 
Sponsor  and  authorize  £he-  Employment  Services  Divisioipfc  work  out  the 
necessary  details  with  the  Prime  Sponsor  staff.     He>  concluded  by 
stating  that  a  "series  of  workshops  and  planning  sessions  between  the 
Prime  Sponsor  and  representatives  of  the  University  Department  would 
be  most  beneficial  in  identifying  potential  linkage  projects  and  * 
clarifying  operational  procedures  for  establishing  such  projects. 
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City  College  of  San  Francisco 


'  \      On  February  28,  1979,  an  interview  was  conducted  with  the 
Municipal  Coordinators  of  the  College  CETA  Program,  and  the  Co- 
Dxrectors  of  the  College  Skill  Training  Center,    The  following  is  a 
summary  of  that  interview. 

General  CETA-University  Relationships 

All  CETA  programs  of  the  City  College  of  San  Francisco  (CCSF) 
are  funded  under  Titles  II  and  III.    Several  of  the  skiil  training 
programs  are  funded  by  the  college  during  the  normal  school  year  and 
by  CETA  during  the  summer.    To  participate  in  state  college  ptograms, 
California  law  requires  that  an  individual  be  either  18  years  or  older, 
or  a  high  school  graduate •    Programs  for  persons  under. 18  are  run  by 
the ^Unified  School  District, 

.   .  /** 
Proposition  13  has  caused  an  18%  cut  in  the  community  college's 

budgets,  and  it  is  eager  to  participate  in  any  program  that  Would* 

restore  some  of  those  funds.    The  City  College  of  San  Franciscp  has 

had  high  praise  for  the  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  CETA  Program  1 

and  her  staff,  especially  the  CETA  career  opportunity  specialist  whose 

job  it  is  tQ^. canvass  the  San  Francisco  area  to  assess  job  availability 

in  various  employment  fields. 

All  the  interviewees  were  familiar  wijir^the  various  CETA  programs 
and  the  grantee  process.    They  complained Df  the  excessive  paperwork  % 
involved  in  administering  a  CETA  project.    They  also  complained  that 
they  are  obliged  to  accept  enrollees  only  through  the .California  Job 
Service-  and  are  forbidden  to' perform  their  own  intake  and  outreach. 
They  stated  that  the  Job  Service  Counselors  often  referred  applicants 
who  were  not  suitable  for  classroo^n  training.    They  also  have  problems 
planning  their  training  schedule  as  a  typical  class  includes  20  pupils 
and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  when  the  Job  Service  will  be  able  to 
recruit  20  applicants. 

Description  of  Linkage  Projects 

CCSF  presently  offers  vocational  training  through  its  Skill 
Training  Center.    As  stated  previously,  the  enrollees  are  referred  to 
the  Center  by  the  California  Job  Service  which  performs  outreach  and 
intake.    Under  the  title  of  classroom  occupation  training,  the  Center 
provicfes  courses  in  the  following^areas : 

<       •    Business  Machines  Technology  -  50  participants  ^are  provided 
740  hours  of  electronic  instruction  and  740  hours  of  general 
machine  repair. 


Vocational  English  as  a  Second  Language  -  training  for  23  % 
J    Chinese  and  25  Spanish  speaking  persons,  to  include  audio- 
lihgual  method  with  conversational  and  written  exercises. 


\ 


•    Allied  Health  -  trains  40  participants  irr  50-week  classroom 
and  clinical  training  for  Licensed  Vocational  Nurse  (LVN) 
component,  and  Psychiatric  Technician.     Course  completion  C\ 
requirements  include  passage  of  the  State  Licensing 
Examination.  N 

The  prQgram  also  includes  career  guidance  counseling,  tutoring, 
and  regular  evaluations  of  the  participants'  progress. *  The  Job 
Service  Office  and  the  CETA  office  provide  placement  and  supportive* 
services,  although  a  placement  officer  is  assigned  to  the  Skill  Center*, 

Training*  in  the  corystruction  trades  is  offered  to  enrollees 
through  the  Adult  Vocational  School,  which  uses  the  Unified  School 
District's  facilities  for  night  classes.     The/interviewees  stated 
that  most  of  their  projects  are  successful  with  high  placement  rates, 
particularly  in  the  clerical,  LVN,  and  Psychiatric  technician 
Programs.     They  stated  that  only  15%  of  their  current  CETA  enrollees 
are  between  18  and  21  years  of  age,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  Title  IV 
Program  would  be  an  ideal  w&y  to  expand  the  services  into  that  age 
group.     They  stated  that  they  would  gladly  participate  in  workshops 
and  planning  sessions  to  develop  college-CETA  linkage  efforts  \inder  " 
Title  IV. 
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On  the  morning  of  February  23,  1979,  an  interview  was  conducted 
with  the  Personnel  Services  Division  of* Texas  Stfethern  University 
(TSU) .     In  the  afternoon W  February  2  3rd  an  interview  was  conducted 
with  the  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Houston  CETA  .Program. 
The  following  is^a  summary  of  those  interviews. 

General  'CETA-University  Relationships 

Like  many  prime  sponsors,-  the  City  of  Houston  sub-contracts  much 
of  its  CETA  training  to  non-profit  organizations  in  the  Houston 
Metropolitan  Area.     These  srub-contractprs  include  organizations  such 
as,  the  Comprehensive  Youth  Service  Center,  the  Neighborhood  Center 
Daycare  Organization,  and  a  group  called  Vocational  Guidance  Inc. 
The  J^lter  is  responsible  for  many  on-the-job  training  programs  and 
uses  the  Texas  Southern  University  campus  as  a  work  experi^ce  and 
training  site,  which  is  funded  through  CETA  Title  IV  and  Title  VI 
monies.     While  the  Houston  CETA  program  division  does  have  a  few 
contractual  agreements  with  other  colleges  in  the  Houston  area,  and 
one  of  the  TSU  faculty  members  sits  on  the  CETA  Executive  Council,  *  < 
there  are  no  direct  linkages  between  the  program  division  and  the 
Un-ryersity. 

The  Assistant  to  the  Director  stated  that'  she  did  not  feel  that 
the  university  wouldibe.the  most  appropriate  setting  for  CETA  trailing 
She^stated  that  the  flivision's  experience  with  the  Houston  Communis 
College  System  had  nbt  been  satisfactory,  in  that  the  schools  cannot 
o%  held  accountable  for  fulfillment  of  training  goals  and  that  the 
regular  OJT  contracts  #ere  more  successful  in  preparing  youth  for 
jobs.     She  added  that  of  the  76  3  youths  served  under  Title*  IVfe  only  ' 
200  were  in  school .programs ,  and  that  most  youth  need  so  much  remedial 
work  that  university  involvement  is  too  advanced.     It  is  her  opihion 
that  the  universities  might  be  more  helpful  in  providing  CETA 
division-  and  sub-contractor  staff  training  in  counseling  and 
administration,  and  that  Title  IV  fiends  should  be  used  for  motivation 
and  career  counseling.  ,  * 

/  '  i 
By  contrast,  TSU  is  most  pleased  with  its  CETA  project  and 

expressed  a  desire  to  expand  the/Title  IV  activity.     TSU's  student 

population  is  75%  Black,  20%  Mexican  American  and  Asian,  and  5%  white. 

While  TSU  offers  no  structured  cburse  in  motivation  or  Cc^re^r 

orientation,  it  does  provide  each  enrollee  with  individual  counseling 

and  feels  that  exposure  to  the  university's  multi-racial  and  cultural 

student  body  provides  6nrollees  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  role  , 

models.     Enrollees  are  also'  encouraged  to  pursue  the  GED  and  to  take 

advantage  of  university  classes^  and  resources  such  as  the  Weekend 

College. 
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Description  of  Linkage  Activity      '  .  ' 

As  stated  previously,  tne  Houston  CETA  Program  Division  uses  the 
Houston  Community  College  System  and  several  private  vocational 
training  schools^  to  perform  skill  training  and  job  placement.  Skill 
^training  consists  primarily  of  welding,  printing,  andf  clerical 
instruction,  and  the  schools  attempt  to\place  enrollees  in  work 
positions  upon  ^completion  of  training,    ^ince  the  training  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  permanent  employment  and  the -schools  cannot 
guarantee  that  the  trainee  will  receive  proper  support  during  training 
or  placement  on  a  suitable  job,  the  CETA  Division  is  reluctant  to  * 
renew  these  projects.  1  * 

The  TSU  Project  was  initiated  by  Vocational  Guidance , Inc. ,  which 
is  a  sub-contractor  tq^Qie  CETA  Division.     Vocational  Gi^idance  performs 
outreach  and  intake  of  CETA  enrollees  and  assigns  them  to  work-training 
positions  at  the  University.     The  training  consists  of  classroom 
instruction  and  work  experience  in  such  areas  as  clerical,  painting, 
printing,  electrical,   carpentry  and  motqr  mechanics.     Many  of  the. 
enrollees ^are  hired  by  the  University  in  permanent  positions  upon 
completion  of  the  training,  while  others  obtain  employment  elsewhere, 
and  some  pursue  completion  of  their  GED  and.  enroll  in  college  courses. 
Most  o'f  the-enrollees  are  high  school  drop-outs  and  95%  are  minority < 

TSU  would  like  to  expand  its  Title  IV  project  and  assume  full 
responsibility  for  outreach  and  intake.     Although  there  are  questions 
regarding  the  responsibility  for  workmen's  compensation  and  other 
benefits,  which^  are  presently  handled  by  Vocational  Guidance,  the 
University  would  like  to  increase  the  number  of  CETA  enrollees  and 
develop  more  diversified  programs  of  work  experience  and  career 
motivation.     Both  the  CETA  Program  Division  and  the  University  are 
inte^sted  in  how  other  citie?  and  schools  are  using  Title. IV  funds 
and  would  welcome  a  comprehensive  workshop  to  explore  possible  linkage 
programs .  ■  , 
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King-Snohomish  Manpower  Consortium         *  ^ 

On  February.  27,   1979/  an  interview  was  conducted  with  thje 
Program  Development  Specialists  and  Out-of-School -Program  Specialists 
for  the  King-Snohomish  Manpower  Consortium  and  Green  River  Community 
College.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  that  interview. 

General  CE,TA- University  Relationships 

The  King-Snohomish  Manpower  Consortium  (KSMC)   consists  of  prime 
sponsors,  from  the  cities  of  Seattle;  Takoma,   and  the  surrounding  • 
rural  counties.     The  Consortium  does  not  directly  -administer  any 
programs,  but  sub- con tracts  to  agencies  such  as  the  King  County 
Executive  Office.     The  Passage  University  counselors  approach  CETA 
enrollees  "as  if  they  need  therapy  rather  than  training1-1  and  suggest 
that  they  need  a  series  of  workshops  on  "street  realities'-'  so  that 
they  might  understand  how  to  relate  to  the  average  CETA  participant. 

Description  of  Linkage  Activity  N  * 

A  series  of  successful  programs  has  been  conducted  at  the 
community  colleges  in  the  Seattle  area.     The  Consortium  is  particularly 
pleased  with  the  drafting  and  nursing  courses , and  the  English  as  a 
second  language  courses.     A  special  project  is  underway  at  the  Green 
River  Community  College  entitled  Earn  &5  Learn  Program.     It  is  funded 
oy'  a  YIEPP*  grant  wherein  the  Foiondation  and%Qperations  Improvement 
Center  conducts  its  CETA  activities.    All  theS^terviewees  -stated  that 
'the  Consortium  University  relationship  has  been ^very  good".  '  These 
relationships  have  been  primarily  with  the  community  colleges  of' 
whidh  there  are  12  -in  the  Consortium  jurisdictions. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  set  a  goal  for  community  colleges 
tfithin  the  State  that  requires  50%  of  their  course  work  to  be  developed 
to  vocational  training  and  50%  to  academics.     Therefore,  the  Community 
College  System  has  become  a  reliable  source  for  vocational  training 
of  CETA  enrollees.     Those  interviewed  stated  that  the  community 
colleges,  are  better  suited  to  CETA  participants  than  the  4-ye%- 
institutions  in  that  many  of  the  high  school  drop-outs  participate  . 
in  a  six-week  course  that  provides  one-half  day  of  work-  experience 
in  custodial,  .clerical,  and  librarian  jobs  and  one-half  Ifay  of  class- 
room work.  .  *  J 

•  ■  'f 

Course  work  includes  :  - 

•  Vocational  English  -  resume  writing}'  application 
preparation, , etc.  t  ' 

•      *  '  %V  •  *' 

•  Career  Exploration ^nd  Job  Success y.  seminars  and* field 

•  *    trips  to  worksites  and  t-alks  with  ^preventatives  o-f  4  1 

business  and  labor.  ' 


Human  Potential  Seminars  -  discussions  of  personal  problems] 
3(1  jus  ting  tp  work  life  and  life  management  skills., 
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There  are  60  youth  enrolled  in  the  program  with  a  25%  minority 
partxcipation  rate  comprised  primarily  of  Asian  and' Spanish  surnamed 
•Americans.    There  are  2  teachers  per  every  15  students,  and  the 
college  arranges  course  schedules  to  allow  for  travel  time  from  work- 
sites to  class .  •  \ , 

I  *  > 

^       The  College  also  runs  a  year-round  high  school  completion  course 
funded  under  Title  III,    There  arel  200  students  enrolled  in  the 
project-,  93%  of  whom  complete  the  program  and  90%  earn  high  school 
diplomas.    The  project  employs  a  field  supervisor  who  coordinates 
course  schedules  with  employment  hours.    Although  the  program  is 
•primarily  a^imed  at  high  school  dropouts  who  have 'already  found  some 
form  of  employment,  there  is  interest  in  seeing  the  program  extended 
to  cover  drop-outs  who  have  not  found  work;  the  program  would  help 
them  make  a  smoother  transition  from  school  to  employment. 


r, 


*  > 

There  are  60  youth  enrolled  in  the  program  with  a  25%  minority 
participation  rate  comprised  primarily  of  Asian  and' Spanish  surnamed 
•Americans.    There  are  2  teachers  per  every  15  students,  and  the 
college  arranges  course  schedules  to  allow  for  travel  time  from  work- 
sites to  class.  '  \ , 

I  y  A 

The  College  also  runs  a  year-round  high  school  completion  course 
funded  under  Title  III,    There  are!  200  students  enrolled  in  the 
project-,  93%  of  whom  complete  the  program  and  90%  earn  high  school 
diplomas.    The  project  employs  a  field  supervisor  who  coordinates 
course  schedules  with  employment  hours.    Although  the  program  is 
•primarily  a^med  at  high  school  dropouts  who  have  "already  found  some 
form  of  employment,  there  is  interest  in  seeing  the  program  extended 
to  cover  drop-outs  who  have  not  found  work;  the  program  would  help 
them  make  a  smoother  transition  from  school  to  employment. 
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Seattle  Central  Community  College,  ■      *  w 

On  February  27,  1979  ,  interviews  were  conducted  wit±T^he^  Director  * 
'  of  Special  Programs  and  the  Director  of  the  English  as  a  Second 
'Language  Program  (ESL)   for  Seattle  Central  Community.  College  (SCCC). 
The  following  rs  a  summary  of  those  intefrvi0ws.  *  .  • 

4  t 

General  CETA-University  Relationships 

* 

Seattle  is  a  metropolitan  area' of  numerous  nationalities;  it  has 
one  of  the  largest  oriental  populations  in  the  United  States.  A 
Therefore,  its  4-year  and  junior  colleges  provide  a  wide  range  of 
special  courses  and  programs  that  relate  to  the  needs  of  a  bi-cultufal 
and  bi-lingual  population .} /Because  acculturation  and  language 
problems  are  powerful  barriers*  to  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
permanent  employment,  Seattle  Central  Community  College   (SC(k:)  has 
worked  very  closely  with  the  State  Employment  Service  and  th^^King4-    *  * 
Snohomish  Manpower  Consortium  in  developing  adult  basic  eduction 
programs  that  are  specifically  tailored  to  'address  these  problems. 
♦  —  * 

SCCC  has  been  involved- with  CETA  since  its  inception  and  has  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  grantee  process.     The  Special  Programs 
Director  is  presently  a  member  gf  the  Consortium  Executive  Advisory 
Board  and  works  closely  With  the  P^rime  Sponsor  and  sub-contractor 
staff  in  developing  and  reviewing  programs.     SCCC  has  had  Title  III 
grants  and  presently  has  a  Title  II-B  ^r^nrtrsthat  is  designed  * 
primarily  for  oriental  youth.     The  college  h4^  coordinated  program 
activity  through  the  Washington  State  Employment  Service  and  the 
Operations  Improvement  Center which  i&  the  major  sub-contractor  for 
the  Consortium  and  handles  intake  and  referrals. 

The .college  presently  does  not  have  Title  IV  grants  because  the 
consortium  has  not  completed  development  of  its  Title  IV  programs. 
The  college's  present  grant  involves  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
second  language,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  skill  and  job  f 
acquisition  and  development!.     The  high  schools  ^re  required  to 
provide  English  education  courses  for  (non-English  speaking  students, 
but  some  schools  do  not  provide^  such  courses  a*id  many  students  d£opr- 
out,  creating  a  sizeable  unemployed  youth  population.     The  CETA 
project  is  aimed  at  the  sub-population  and  includes  cou£$e  work  in 
self-improvement,  career  orientation ,  and  GED  preparation ♦ 

Description  of  Linkage  Project 
 1 — d   T  >  * 

The  SCCC  GET  A  Project  is  funded  out  of  Title  III  monies  and  is 
designed^  to  teach  English  to  18  and  15  year  .olds  whose  native  tongues 
include  Korean,  .Phillipine,  Japanese,  Laotian,  Cambodian,  Vietnamese, 
and  two  dialects  of  Chine  are/    Ninety  students  are  enrolled  in  a 
22-week  course*  at  a  cost  of  $20,0  per  year  per  student.     There,  is  one 
teacher  "and  one  counselor  for  every  12  to  15  students. 
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As  stated  earlier  /  ,the  enrollees  are  referred  to  the  college  by  ; 
the  Operations  Improvement  Center.    After  the  courses  are  completed, t 
the  'enrollees  are  sent  back  to  the  Center  for  additional  vocational  - 
training,  placement,  and  follow-up.    SCfcC  is  one  of  12*  community 
colleges  ,in  the  Seattle  arei  that  the  Center  uses  to  provide  skill 
training  under  its  Title  II  grant.    Presently  60  enrollees  are 
taking  'courses  at  SCCC  that  include: 

•#   Aeronautics  and  Travel  Management 

•  Business  and  Commence 

•  Electronic  Technology 

Health  Services       /.    ,  * 

•  Education  and  Public  Protective  fiervice  . 

■  •    Engineering  Technology         t  *  1  ^ 

•  Visual  and  Applied  Communications  * 

•  Automotive,  Mechanics,  and  Carpentry  Trades 

•  Hospitality  and  Personal  Services  (Hotel,  Food,  Fashion  * 
skills)      '  4  1  * 

The  college  may  also  assist  the  Operations  Improvement        ter  in 
job  placement  .for  the  enrollees,  although  there  are  no  contractual 
agreements  or  funds  fox  this  tdsk.  t  SCCC  would  like  t<?  see  the  English 
as  a^Second  Language  Program  expanded  to  include  younger  enrollees 
and  extended,  for  a  longer  period  of  time  to  ,provide  on-go^ng 
assistance  in  making  the  tran^i'tipn  from  student  or  trainee  to  a 
full-employed  membfer  of  the  community.     The# Director  of  Special  ^ 
Education  would  .like  to  see  the  counseling,  and  acculturation  services 
e^aiided  to  ensure  that  enrollees  make  positive  'adjustments  at  the 
worksite  and  in^comiftunity  life.    Bot]/~interviewees  Expressed  a  strong 
.desire  to  participate  in* planning  workshops  on  developing  Title  IV 
programs  that  would  -be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  types  of  enrollees 
presently  involved  in  theij:  programs .    Since  the  city  anticipates  a'' 
,large  influx  of  Asian  immigrants,  Title  IV  was  viewed  as  a  means  of 
providing  educational and  adjustment  services  to  youth  who  would  not 
be^served  through  regular  school  programs. 


\ 


'  San  Francisco  Office  ' 
of  Employment  and*  Training 


> 


On  February  28,  1979,. an  interview  was  conducted  with  the 
Director  of  Employment  and  Training  Programs  for  the  City  of  San  ' 
.Francisco!    The:  following  is  a  summary 'of  that  interview. 

'J*1*  San  Francisco  CETA  -office  has  for  sometime  utilized  the/ 
resources  of  the  State  schools  in  the  implementation  of  employment 
and  training  programs . v  These  schools  irtclude :  ,  \ 

•  San  Francisco  State  University ■     <  #  ; 

•  City  College  of  S^n  Francisco  -  T 

•  Cogswell  College  "  ' 

•  San  Francisco  Community  College  pistrict 

•  University  of  California  Medical  School  t  % 

One  private  institution,  thfr  University  of  San  Francisco,  .is 
also  involved  in  CETA  programs.     They  have  offered  instruction ^in 
clerical  and  computer  operations  skills  and  serve  as  a  public* 
emj?loyment^worksite .  ; 

The  Employmer^t  and  Training  Office  funds  its  college  linkage 
training  programs  through  YCCIP  and  YETP  grants,  as  wel^  as  PSE  monies. 
There  aref  80  youth  enrolled  in  YCCIP  and  &28  youth  i*i\the  YETP  programs 

Representatives  of  the  Consortium  of  San  Francisco  Colleges  hold 
seats  on  the  Employment  and  gaining  Advisory  Council  and,  participate 
in  the  design  of  f  liture-' programs  I   A  conference  was  held  recently 
art  the  University  of  San  Francisco  Manpower  Studies  Division,  and  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  several  local  colleges  and  the  CETA 
Office,  to  discuss  past 'and  future  cooperative  efforts  between  CETA 
and  the  colleges.     The  meeting,  chaired  by  a  Professor  of  Economics 
at  San  Francisco  State  University,  allowed  the  various  scfiools  to  • 
vent  their  concerns  and  problems  regarding  present  linkage  activities, 
,  and  tQ  explore  the  possibilities  of  developing  new  efforts  and 
expanding  existing  ones.  ,  *       „  * 

The  San  .Francisco  CETA  Program  Director  stated  that,  while  the 
four-year  colleges  have  been -helpful >  they -are  generally  more  attuned 
to  ttdvanced  education  than  to  skill  training,  arid  are  "generally  more 
(Inclined  to  offer  management  training  to  CETAr  staff  than  remedial 
or  technical1  training  to.CETA  .enrollees.     By  contrast,  the  coftununity 
colleges  al^e  geared  more  toward  employment  preparation;  they  "try 
harder",  and  prior  to  Proposition  13,  tHey  provided  CETA,fss  remedial 
reading/  math  /courses*,  and  job  readiness  courses  with  free  instructors. 
.jSince  Proposition  13,  budgets  'haw '  been  extended  one^or  two  mohths  at  - 
a  time,  making  it  ^difficult  to  pla*n  new  prdgrams,  oiyto~be<  assured  of  ♦ 
the  continuance  of  present  programs.    /  - 
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Another  effect  of  Proposition  13/  is  that  the  number  of  college 
instructors  has  been  cut  b#ck,  eliminating  instructors  who  lack 
seniority.    'It  was  indicated  that  the  older  instructors,  are  often 
less  able  and  less  enthusiastic  about  CETA  programs.     However,  the 
community  col-leges  continue  io  provide  training  in' technical  and 
clerical  skills*     They  of fer- English  as  a  second,  langi/age  courses  in 
Spanish,  Chinese,  Korean,  and  other  Oriental  languages. 
\  Jc 

jftie  CETA  dffice  funds  a  special  summer  clerical  training  -course 
for  unwed/  pregnant  women  through  the  Community  College  District.* 
CETA  and  the  Community  College  District  jointly  /und  an  "upgrade " 
program  for  employed  hospital  aides  and  orderlies.     In  cooperation 
with  the  Veteran^ s  Administration  and  other  local  hospitals, 
, enrollees  continue  to  work  while  completing  a  one-year  course  in 
preparation  *£or  the  Licensed  Vocational  Nurse's  exam.  Graduate 
placement  is  100%.     A  similar  .program  is  run  by  the^  CETA  program  * 
office  and  the  University  of  California  medical  school,  which  is 
located  in  San  Francisco . ' 

t  \ 

The  San  Francisco  CETA  program  focuses  more  on  OJT  efforts  thaa 
classroom  prog'rams ,  in  that  such  training  is  more  relevant  and  the 
placement  rate  is  higher.     Blue  collar  jobs  are  becoming  more  scarce 
in  San  Franciscolas  warehousing  and  manuf ac^oring  concerns  move *south 
to  San  Mateo  and  the  East  Bay  Area;  trainees  are  often  "exported". 
There  a^e,  however,  jobs  in  the  construction*  trades .     Several  unions, 
including  the  carpenters,  painters,  and  plumbers  unions,  are  under 
court  order  to  integrate  their  membership,  and  have  agreed  with  CETA 
to  provide  training  and  employment  ,to  mindkity  youth.     The  CETA 
program  office  provides  six  months^subsidy ,  and,  through  tbte.  Community 
College  District,  provides  remedial  ^English  and  fhath  or  English  as  a 
second  language.     Sixty  youths  are  currently  enrolled  in,  these  OJT 
construction  pr6grams\ 

It  was  indicated  that  the  colleges  generally  have  much  to  offer 
CETA  enrollees.     The  San  Francisco  CETA  Program  Director  approves 
the  use  of  discretionary  funds  to  extend  cooperative  efforts,  and 
stated  that  she  would  be  glad  to  participate  in  a  workshop  session 
with  the  colleges  and  representatives  'from  Washington  to  explore  more 
effective  ways  Jto  generate  linkages  through  the  us£  of  Title  IV  or 
any  other  CETA  funds.     She  suggested. that  a^topic  for  discussion  ' 
might  be  a  consolidation  of  guidelines^  in  that  there  are  now  six 
sets  of  eligibility  requirements  and  much  of  the  paper  work  is 
duplicate/3  and  overly  complex,  and  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  * 
transfer  a  client  from  one  program  to  another. 
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